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PREFACE. 


The  work  of  tlie  celebrated  historian  Conde.  however  well 
known  to  the  student  of  Spanish  literature,  has  not  before 
been  preseniied  to  the  English  reader  :  a  lacuna,  in  our  litera- 
ture which  the  present  translation  is  intended  to  supply. 

The  first  volume  of  the  original  work  was  published  at 
Madrid  early  in  1820,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Author's  superintendence  ;  but  before  the  second  could  be 
given  to  the  public,  death  had  removed  him  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  and  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  literary  ornaments. 

Three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  concluding 
volume  (1821),  a  German  translation  was  made  by  Herr 
Karl  Kutschmann,  Captain  in  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  which,  though  not  exhibiting  the  learning 
and  research  so  often  brought  by  the  Germans  to  the 
elucidation  of  their  text,  is  very  faithfully  performed. 

A  I  rench  translation,  or  rather  rifacimeuto  of  the  work, 
by  M.  de  Maries,  was  published,  Paris,  1825,  but  so  trans- 
posed, and  otherwise  altered,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognisable. 
Indeed,  M.  de  Maries  requests  that  his  work  may  neither  be 
called  a  translation  nor  a  servile  imitation,  but  "  a  com- 
plete History,"   founded  on  Conde 's  materials,  and  com- 
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pleted  from  other  sources.  All  that  is  valuable,  howe  er, 
in  the  book  belongs  to  Conde,  including  much  of  what,  by 
transposition,  is  assumed  to  be  new  ;  while  the  matter  added 
from  other  sources  is  irrelevant,  or  taken  from  printed 
works,  such  as  Ferreras,  Garibay,  &c.,  which  were  quite  as 
accessible  to  Conde  as  to  M.  de  Maries,  had  he  deemed  them 
of  value. 

On  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  learned  and 
conscientious  Author  completed  his  work,  it  is  not  n^ 
cessary  here  to  dilate.  He  frequently  allows  the  Arabian 
writers  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  with  so  felicitous 
an  effect,  that  the  reader  may  almost  hear  the  voices  of  the 
speakers,  conducting  him  to  the  land  of  the  patriarchs.  He 
has  by  this  means  imparted  infinite  life  and  vigour  to  his 
story,  many  parts  of  which  are  more  exciting,  in  the  stern 
realities  of  their  mournful  interest,  than  the  most  success- 
ful inventions  of  romance  ;  while  the  manner  of  their  nar 
ration  is  not  unfrequently  invested  with  great  beauty, 
dignity,  and  melody  of  diction. 
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Hixem  II.  imprisoned 

399 

Mohamad  II. 

• 

400 

Stdeiman  Almostain 

*           .            .            .400 

Hixem  II.  restored 

,            ,            .            .    403 

Suleiman  Ahnostain  restored 

•            .            .407 

Aly  Ben  Hamud    . 

.    408 

Abderahman  IV.   . 

> 

;,             *             •              .412 

Alcasim  Ben  Hamud 

-            .            *            <,    413 

Yahye  Ben  Aly  expellfMT 

.,            .             .            .    413 

Abderahman  Y.     . 

.    414 

Muhamad  III. 

.    415 

Yahye  Ben  Aly  restored 

417 

Hixem  III.  deposed 

422 

Gehwar  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Gehwar  ; 
Muhamad  IV.,  Bon  Gehwar  Abdelwaiid, 

These  two  last  Kings  of  Cordova  belong  to  the  Third  Part  of 
the  History,  and  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  First  or  Second 
Part. 
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A  SORT  of  fatality,  attaching  itself  to  human  affairs,  would 
seem  to  command  that  in  the  relation  of  historical  events 
those  of  the  highest  importance  should  descend  to  posterity 
only  through  the  justly  suspected  channels  of  narrations 
written  by  the  conquering  parties.  The  mutation  of  em- 
pires, the  most  momentous  revolutions,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  most  renowned  dynasties,  seem  all  to  be  liable  to 
this  disadvantage :  it  was  by  the  E-omans  that  the  liistory 
of  their  own  aggrandizement  was  written ;  the  narration  of 
their  rivalry  and  sanguinary  wars  with  the  Carthaginians  has 
come  down  to  us  from  them.selves  ;  or  if  Greek  writers  have 
also  treated  the  subject,  these  men  were  the  tributaries  and 
dependents  of  Home, — nor  did  they  spare  the  flatteries  best 
calculated  to  conciliate  her  favour. 

Scipio  thus  appears  to  us  the  most  admirable  of  heroes, 
but  is  not  that  in  part  because  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
work  of  his  admirers  and  flatterers  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
noble  and  illustrious  Hannibal  cannot  look  otherwise  than 
great  and  glorious  even  in  the  narratives  of  his  mortal  ene- 
mies, but  if  the  implacable  hatred  and  aggressive  policy  of 
Rome  had  not  commanded  the  destruction  of  all  the  Punic 
annals,  the  renowned  African  general  would  doubtless 
appear  to  us  under  an  aspect  differing  much  from  that  pre- 
sented by  the  ruthless  barbarian,  described  by  Livy  and 
accepted  by  his  readers  as  the  portrait  of  Hannibal.  The 
celebrated  warrior,  our  Cid  Kuy  Diaz,  does  not  make  the 
same  figure  in  the  works  of  Arabian  writers  as  in  the 
narratives    of  our  own  chroniclers :  in  the  latter,  huu\ane 
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as  valiant,  he  is  described  as  receiving  and  protecting  tho 
fallen  Gafo,  whom  he  carries  out  of  tlie  press-  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger  on  his  own  shoulders ;  M'hile  in  the 
Arabian  annals,  perfidious  as  cruel,  he  is  represented  as  burn- 
ing alive  the  Governor  of  Valencia,  although  that  general 
had  laid  down  bis  arms,  or  as  violating  all  his  promises  and 
trampling  the  most  sacred  compacts  beneath  his  feet. 

But  a  saund  and  just  discrimination  forbids  us  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  testimony  of  one  side  only  ;  this  requires 
that  we  compare  the  j%)lations  of  both  parties  with  careful 
impartiality,  and  commands  us  to  cite  them  with  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  discovering  the  truth. 

It  is  with  these  convictions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  these 
demands,  that  I  devote  myself  to  the  task  of  describing  the 
Domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  compiling  it  from  Arabian 
memorial's  and  writings  in  such  sort  that  those  documents 
mav  be  read  as  they  were  written,  and  that  all  may  see  how 
their  authors  have  themselves  related  tlie  events  of  that 
memorable  epoch. 

And  here  I  may  with  truth  affirm  that  to  this  my  work 
I  have  given  all  the  study  and  care  of  which  I  am  capabi-e  ; 
I  have  refused  no  kind  of  labour,  have  taken  pains  to  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  presenting  themselves,  and  have 
sedulously  availed  myself  of  every  facility  and  assistance 
that  could  be  obtained.  Nor  have  rr.y  utmost  care  and 
persistence  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  since 
it  was  no  light  labour  fully  to  ascertain  and  clearly  to  describe 
the  first  origin  of  the  great  nation  whose  deeds  are  here 
in  question,  placing  all  events  in  their  due  order  of  time ; 
neither  was  it  an  easy  task  to  make  manifest  the  course  of 
its  progress,  to  relate  its  vast  conquests  and  important 
actions,  to  depict  its  customs  and  manners,  with  the  degree 
of  cultivation  to  which  it  gradually  attained  ;  or,  at  a  word, 
to  set  forth  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  the  various  and 
complicated  changes  occurring  in  the  long  series  of  800 
years.  To  arrange  events  thus  numerous  and  diversified, 
gathering  them  from  conflicting  authorities,  and  comparing 
the  relations  of  all,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  amount  of  certitude 
amidst  the  discordance  of  chroniclers  and  historians,  and  to 
gain  the  true  point  of  view  where  so  much  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed, was  a  painful  and  arduous  labour,  more  especially 
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when  we  add  to  this  that  all  these  things  were  next  to  be 
translated  from  the  Arabian  into  our  Castilian  tongue,  and 
that  it  was  not  from  written  books,  correct  and  legible,  and 
j«  hence  the  information  they  may  comprise  is  to  be  readily 
obtained,  that  the  facts  were  to  be  derived,  but  from  ancient 
and  often  much  injured  manuscripts.  Yet,  without  the 
endurance  of  the  fatigue  consequent  on  this  state  of  things, 
it  was  not  possible  to  place  events  in  their  true  order,  nor 
could  the  circumstances  be  related  as  they  occurred,  without 
the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  Arabian  authorities  here 
laid  before  the  reader. 

During  ages  when  the  most  profound  ignorance  reigned 
in  Europe,  and  when  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  alone 
were  there  capable  of  reading,  the  Arabians,  those  of  the 
East  as  well  as  of  Africa  and  Spain,  had  already  acquired 
much  learning:  this  truth  was  well  known  to  the  king, 
Don  Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  was  early  acknowledged  by  that 
monarch,  when,  in  the  year  1254,  he  commanded  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  Seville,  and  made  the  Latin  and 
Arabic  a  portion  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued  therein.  To 
this  great  sovereign  we  owe  many  valuable  translations  from 
Arabian  works,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part  astronomical 
treatises,  written  according  to  the  taste  of  that  age,  with 
some  few  on  the  sciences  of  Medicine  and  Chemistry  :  the 
period  influenced  by  Alphonso  was  followed,  moreover,  by 
unhappy  times  of  ignorance,  during  which  all  better  things 
were  disregarded  ;  the  Arabian  learning  was  then  no  more 
held  in  esteem,  nor  until  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Europe 
did  any  man  think  of  gathering  its  precious  remains. 

It  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  libraries  of  Spain  must 
have  been  more  especially  rich  in  the  best  MSS.  of  this  lan- 
guage, since  they  had  not  only  ample  opportunity  for  r/o- 
curing  such  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  but 
had  further  more  occasions  for  increasing  those  stores  at 
Tunis,  as  well  as  by  the  occupation  of  Oran,  Ceuta,  and 
other  cities  of  Africa.  But  in  tli'ose  days  the  name  and 
literature  of  the  Arabians  were  alike  objects  of  contempt, 
and  the  singularly  erroneous  opinion  of  the  period,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  Arabian  writing  was  held  to  be  the 
Koran  or  Book  of  Mussulman  errors  and  superstitions, 
caused  all  to   be  condemned  without   examination ;  thus, 
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cliousands  of  volumes  were  cast  into  the  fire  and  consumed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Moors  to  conceal  and 
transport  them  into  Africa  before  the  destroyers  could  lay 
hands  on  those  treasures. 

Leo  Africanus  informs  us  that  he  had  himself  dwelt  in 
Algiers,  in  the  house  of  a  Commissioner  of  that  city,  by 
whom  no  less  than  3000  books  belonging  to  the  Moors  of 
Granada  had  been  saved  from  destruction ;  and  although 
these  losses  were  to  some  extent  repaired  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  JIT.,  by  the  capture  of  a  ship  wherein  was  found  the 
library  as  well  as  wardrobe  of  Muley  Zidan,  Prince  of  Mo- 
rocco, yet  the  fatality  by  which  letters  are  persecuted  did  so 
mightily  prevail,  that  in  the  year  1071,  a  conflagration  broke 
forth  in  the  Escurial,  by  which  were  consumed  more  than 
8,000  volumes,  the  greater  portion  of  them  Arabian.  This 
was  an  irremediable  loss,  since  it  is  well  known  that,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Arabs  from  Spain,  their  literature  constantly 
degenerated ;  nay,  it  has  continued  to  do  so,  until  they  have 
at  length  arrived  at  the  deplorable  ignorance  into  which  are 
now  sunk,  not  those  of  Africa  only,  but  of  the  Orient  also : 
their  only  good  and  valuable  works  are  those  of  old  times, 
but  the  copies  of  these  books  are  not  now  multiplied  as  in 
the  days  when  learning  flourished  among  the  Arabians,  and 
the  originals  are  unhappily  perishing. 

It  is  true  that  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  notwithstanding 
the  calamities  which  it  has  suflered,  still  retains  magniticent 
remains  of  its  former  greatness  :  but  the  most  valuable  and 
important  works  have  been  more  or  less  injured  and  are 
incomplete.  Nor  is  this  loss  likely  to  be  for  the  present 
repaired,  seeing  that  there  is  now  a  total  absence  of  all  the 
attention  and  care  required  to  promote  the  study  of  Arabian 
literature,  useful  and  even  needful  as  it  is  for  the  illus- 
tration of  our  history  and  geography,  while  the  knowledge^ 
of  that  literature  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of  our  own  language,  and  throws 
light  on  the  origin  of  many  among  its  richest  and  most 
elegant  forms  of  speech.  Unhappily  the  opportunities 
which  have  presented  themselves  for  obtaining  Arabian 
MSS.  have  not  at  any  time  been  turned  to  account,  al- 
t!iou,i;h  many  rich  treasures  miglit  frequently  have  been 
procured,  in  those  parts  of  Africa  where  they  now  lie  for- 
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gotten,  together  with  the  works  of  our  own  Andalusiau 
writers,  also  conveyed  thither,  where  all  are  now  perishing, 
disregarded  and  unappreciated  by  their  barbarous  possessors. 
On  this  point  we  have  certainly  been  far  from  equalling  the 
learned  men  of  Holland,  France,  and  England,  who  have 
been  careful  to  bring  from  the  East  and  from  Africa  what- 
ever MSS.  they  could  procure, — thus  increasing  their  lite- 
rary wealth  by  an  addition  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  their  Libraries. 

But  without  insisting  further  on  this  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  for  my  purpose  the  consultation  of  such  memorials 
as  have  been  left  to  us  by  the  Arabic  writers  was  indispen- 
sable. The  little  we  yet  know  of  the  extended  dominion 
exercised  by  that  nation  on  the  soil  of  Spain,  is  taken  from 
the  superficial  notices  of  our  ancient  Spanish  chroniclers ; 
but  these  writers  are  not  only  disfigured  by  the  extreme 
rudeness  of  their  style,  as  well  as  by  their  excessive  brevity 
and  lamentable  inexactitude,  but  have  also  been  so  much  in- 
jured by  time  as  rarely  to  have  reached  us  until  reduced 
to  a  condition  which  leaves  them  deplorably  incomplete. 
Even  in  things  relating  to  ourselves  they  are  frequently 
obscure,  while  the  little  they  contain  respecting  the  Arabs 
is  deformed  by  every  kind  of  confusion  and  misrepresen- 
tation. W^e  have  also  to  remember  that  their  relations 
are  the  doubtful  narratives  of  enemies  writing  at  a  time 
when  the  hatred  existing  on  both  sides  was  at  its  utmost 
intensity  of  violence ;  when  no  other  communication  but 
the  terrible  and  j?angiiinary  shock  of  arms  was  held  between 
the  conflicting  parties,  and  when,  in  the  ever-detested  domi- 
nation of  the  Arabs,  our  writers  beheld,  and  could  behold, 
nothing  more  than  the  abhorred  preponderance  of  its 
( tyrants. 

]  Thence  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  false, misrepresented,  or  at 
''  the  least  imperfectly  developed  relations,  contaminating  and 
obscuring  our  history  in  this  highly  important  part ;  and 
thence  arises  the  belief  most  commonly  entertained  that  the 
Moors,  when  they  entered  Spain,  arrived  in  hordes  innume- 
rable,— not  as  brave  and  fortunate  warriors,  but  as  fierce,  cruel 
barbarians,  without  culture  and  without  order  ;  a  mere  troop 
of  savages,  delivering  all  things  to  fire  and  the  sword,  piti- 
less and  inhuman  to  both  sexes  and  every  age,  destroying 
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whatever  they  found  in  their  path,  and  leaving  no  one  stone 
upon  another  in  the  hapless  towns  they  subdued.  At  a 
vrord  that  Christianity  fled  in  dismay  before  the  aspect  of 
these  Barbarians,  and  that  they  left  no  traces  behind  them 
but  those  of  horror,  desolation,  and  death. 

These  opinions,  the  consequence  of  that  terror  to  whi.'.h 
the  rapid  and  overwhelming  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in 
Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  with  the  excesses 
of  their  sanguinary  irruptions  into  Gaul,  had  given  birth,  were 
rendered  firm  convictions  by  traditions  current  in  those  dark 
and  barbarous  times,  and  were  constantly  perpetuated  by 
the  repetition  of  those  fables.  Much  more  clearly,  and,  in- 
deed, as  they  truly  occurred,  are  those  events  related  in  the 
ancient  writings  of  the  Arabs  themselves  :  whence  we  dis- 
cover with  certainty  in  what  manner  it  was  that  an  army  of 
fanatical  warriors  entered  Andalusia,  passed  over  and  totally 
ravaged  the  ill-guarded  fields  of  Lusitania,  and,  defeating  a 
numerous  army  of  badly  prepared  Goths,  quickly  subjugated 
the  whole  dominion  of  Spain. 

But  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  conquered  nation  were 
such  that  the  people  found  consolation  rather  than  oppres- 
sion in  the  presence  of  the  conquerors ;  and  when  they  com- 
pared their  then  fate  with  that  which  they  had  previously  en- 
dured, could  not  fail  to  consider  the  change  a  fortunate  one. 
The  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a  careful  preservation  of 
their  churches  from  all  injury,  the  security  of  their  persons, 
with  the  unimpeded  enjoyment  of  their  goods  and  posses- 
sions,— such  were  the  first  returns  which  they  received  for 
fcheir  submission  to  the  stranger,  and  for  the  tribute  (a  very 
moderate  one)  which  they  paid  to  their  victors.  But  there 
was  yet  more  :  the  fidelity  of  the  Arabs  in  maintaining  their 
promises,  the  equal-handed  justice  which  they  administered  i 
to  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  secured  them  1 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  general,  as  well  as  of  those  i 
who  held  closer  intercourse  with  them  :  and  not  only  in  these 
particulars,  but  also  in  generosity  of  mind,  and  in  amenity  of 
manner,  and  in  the  hospitality  of  their  customs,  the  Arabians 
were  distinguished  above  all  other  people  of  tliose  times. 

And  now,  since  history  is  the  practical  teacher  of  man,  it 
is  certain  that  we  are  bound  carefully  to  respect  the  truth  in 
her  pages,  and  to  refrain  from  disfiguring  them  by  falsehood* 
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and  calumnies.  Impartiality  is  the  first  requisite  of  the 
historian ;  for  without  this  quality  what  faith  can  his  re- 
lations merit  ?  It  is  not  my  wish  to  depreciate  the  wortli 
or  utility  of  such  works  as  have  preceded  this  which  I  now 
publish :  I  propose  only  to  show  that,  as  respects  the  period 
of  the  Arab  rule,  those  we  have  hitherto  obtained  do  not 
afford  us  mucfa  assistance. 

The  Chronicle  of  Isidore  of  Beja,  known  as  the  sole  con- 
temporary record  respecting  thearrivalof  tlae  Arabs, and  their 
first  conquests  in  Spain,  is  all  that  we  now  possess  in  that 
kind.  This  Chronicle  is,  moreover,  of  closely  limited  ex- 
tent, it  embraces  but  a  short  period  of  time*  and  abounds  in 
errors.  The  names  of  the  first  Emirs  who  commanded  the 
Arabian  forces  on  their  entrance  into  Spain,  form  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  information  it  affords,  and  even  these  are 
rarely  given  correctly,  nor  does  the  list  of  tbem  extend  be- 
yond the  7th  year  of  Jusef  el  Fehri's  command,  the  year  of 
our  Lord  754,  that  is  to  say  :  it  is  true  that  if  the  other 
worts,  whieh  this  apparently  industrious  writer  declares  him- 
self to  have  produced,  had  not  unhappily  been  lost,  the 
history  of  that  calamitoms  perssod  might  not  have  remained 
quite  so  obscure  as  this  fragment  leaves  it;  yet  in  the  little 
which  he  has  said,  although  the  manner  is  not  so  rude  and 
untaught  a.s  that  of  his  successors,  he  proves  himself  never- 
theless to  be  sufficiently  inexact,  and  is,  besides,  much  too 
declamatory  in  style  for  the  calm  relation  of  historical  events: 
the  exaggerations  of  Isidoi>e  of  Beja  are,  moreover,  maniiest; 
and  he  presents  few  clear  ideas  respecting  the  policy  and 
government  of  the  Arab  conquerors. 

Those  who  followed  Isidore  of  Beja,  though  they  copied  his 
f^ork,  yet  did  so  witli  but  little  exactitude  ;  and  in  what  they 
added  of  their  own  times  they  displayed  even  less  care  and 
diligence  than  himself,  while  they  are  still  more  concise, 
more  impassioned,  and  more  uncultivated  than  he.  Among 
these  writers,  the  best  known  and  most  accredi-ted  are 
Sebastian,  called  of  Salamanca,  to  whom  is  attributed  the 
Chronicle  which  descends  to  the  year  of  Christ  886  ;  and  the 
Monk  Vigiia,  who  added  the  Chronicle  of  Abeldum,t  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  973 :  to  this  succeeds  the  Chronicle 

*  A  period  of  forty -four  years  only. — Teakslator. 
t  Croiiujon  Abeldense. 
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of  Sampiro  the  Asturian,  who  continues  his  relation  to  the 
year  982  ;  after  which  there  follows  that  by  Pelagius  of 
Oviedo,  which  closes  with  the  year  1109. 

In  all  these  worka  we  find  hut  very  slight  notices  of 
matters  concerning  the  Arabs  ;  a  short  allusion  to  some  battle, 
for  example,  or  to  the  breaking  of  a  truce,  with  the  incor- 
rectly-given name  of  some  leader, — but  all  dark,  obscure, 
and  insufficient.  Nor  let  any  one  hope  here  to  obtain  the 
true  scries  of  the  Mosleman  sovereigns, — to  »ay  nothiugf 
of  their  government  and  manners,  no  trace  of  which  he 
will  discover  in  these  writers. 

The  AnnaJs  of  Complutum*  come  down  to  the  year  1119, 
those  of  Compostella  to  1248,  and  the  Toledan  Chronicle  to 
1290;  but  nil  are  exceedingly  rude,  repulsively  dry,  and  so 
concise  that  they  merit  no  better  name  than  mere  notices, 
giving  intimation  of  the  year  and  day  wheii  some  battle 
was  fought,  or  when  some  other  event  of  like  character 
took  place.  The  most  important  are  dismissed  with  two 
words :  the  battle,  for  example,  which  the  Arabs  call 
that  of  Zalaca,  from  the  name  of  the  place,  near  Badajoz, 
where  it  was  fought — a  most  important  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict, in  which  our  King,  Alfonso  the  Sixth,  contended  with  the 
whole  assembled  might  of  all  the  Arabian  chiefs  and  rulers 
in  Spain,  reinforced  by  such  aids  as  were  sent  to  them  by 
the  Almoravidan  Moors,  whose  auxiliaries  had  arrived  from 
Africa  to  their  assistance:  this  battle,  1  say, is  described  in  the 
following  words  : — "  I?i  Era  1124,  Die  6,  10  KaL  NovembriSy 
die  SS.  Servandi  et  Germani,  fuit  ilia  an^ancada  in  Baduzo^ 
id  est  Sacralias,  et  fuit  rnptu»  Rex  Domnus  AdefmsusJ^  So 
far  the  Corapluternian  Annals.  Those  of  Compostella 
say,  — "  Era  1124,  fuit  ilia  die  Badajoz ;  while  the 
Toledan  have  the  account  as  thus, — "  In  1124  the  Moors 
did  utterly  defeat  the  King  Don  Alonso  at  Zagalla." 

From  these  Chronicles,  and  from  certain  Arabic  writers, 
Don  llui  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  compiled  his 
History  of  the  Arabs,  the  first  intelligible  account  which 
Europe  had  received  of  that  renowned  Eastern  people,  and 
which  was  written  in  Latin.  This  learned  prelate  lived 
among  the  Muzarabians,t  by  whom  the  Arabic  tongue  was 

*  Or  of  Alcala  de  Henares. 

t  This  name  was  long  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo,  who,  after 
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commonly  used  ;  and  tlie  Archbishop  spoke  it  as  familiarly 
as  his  own.  But  although  the  work  of  Don  Eui  Ximenes 
is  of  considerable  merit,  it  does  not  exhibit  sufficient  pre- 
cision and  clearness  as  to  the  Arabic  Dynasties  of  JSpain,  nor 
does  it  extend  beyond  the  year  of  the  Hegira  539,  or  that  of 
Christ  1140.  Neither  did  this  writer  correctly  compute  the 
years  of  the  Christian  era,  as  compared  with  the  lunar 
years  of  the  Arabian  calendar, — an  error  which  has  led  many 
of  the  writers  on  our  His  tor}*  into  serious  mistakes ; 
among  other  defects  in  dates  of  importance  is  that  which 
places  the  entrance  of  the  Arabs  into  Spain  in  the  year  713, 
while  the  battle  of  Xeres  has  in  like  manner  been  described 
as  fought  in  Nov.  714. 

The  Plistory  called  that  of  the  Moor  Kasis  or  Eazif,  and 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
Maestro  Muhamed  and  Gil  Perez,  a  priest,  at  the  command 
of  the  King,  Don  Donis,  or  Dionisius,  of  Portugal,  is  but  a 
wretched  compilation  from  the  barbarous  old  chronicles 
before  alluded  to,  with  some  few  notices  taken  from  Arabian 
works  of  no  authority.  Pull  of  errors  and  ridiculous  fables, 
this  book  yet  merits  some  little  consideration  for  the 
geographical  details  contained  therein,  seeing  that  these, 
although  very  defective,  do  nevertheless  supply  a  certain 
amount  of  information  on  that  subject :  for  the  rest  it  has 
no  value :  incorrect  as  to  matter,  rude  in  manner,  and 
barbarous  in  style,  it  gives  little  more  than  the  names  of 
some  few  Kmgs  of  Cordova.  Of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  re- 
nowned as  was  that  of  Abderrahman  the  Third,  for  example, 
this  book  records  merely  that  "He  reignedfifty  years,  wasvery 
fortunate  in  his  actions,  left  sons  and  daughters,  and  was 
chosen  King  by  command  of  Amirabomelin."  Of  this  dry 
and  inexact  account,  moreover,  they  do  not  give  more  than 
to  the  period  of  the  son  of  that  Abderrahman,  or  to  the 
year  of  the  Arabic  com.putation,  366. 

Under  the  name  and  authority  of  the  historian  Iza  Ben 

that  city  had  capitulated  to  the  Arabs  in  the  year  711, — or,  as  other 
computations  make  it,  714,  and  even  752, — lived  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  Mussulman  conquerors  ;  nor  did  any  difference  on  the  subject 
of  tlieir  respective  creeds  ever  arise  between  them.  Authors  differ  as 
to  tlie  exact  derivation  of  the  word  Muzarabian  :  but  into  the  details  of 
their  opinions  we  do  not  here  enter. — Teanslatoe. 
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Ahmed  E^azif,  who  certainly  wrote  a  history  of  Spain  cited 
by  numerous  Arabic  authors,  not  a  few  fabulous  narra- 
tives have  become  incorporated  with  the  Castiliau  Chronicles, 
The  work  entitled  the  Chronicle  G-eneral  is  without  doubt 
full  of  excellent  matter;  it  abounds  in  very  noble  descriptions, 
and  highly  admirable  thoughts  ;  in  my  opinion  itisby  much  the 
most  elegant  and  refined  of  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  Spanish 
tongue  relating  to  those  times  ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  many 
absurd  fables  respecting  the  Jews  and  Moors ;  and  although 
the  wise  King  Don  Alfonso  affirms  that  he  had  caused  this 
book  to  be  composed  after  having  gathered  all  the  ancient 
writings  and  all  the  chronicles,  all  the  histories  in  Latin, 
and  those  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Arabic,  which  had  previously 
been  lost  and  lay  in  forgetfulness,  yet  the  matter  was  but 
little  ameliorated  by  all  that  care,  nor  was  the  history  of 
our  Arabs  rendered  materially  clearer  or  better  known  by 
those  labours. 

The  same  result  and  no  better  was  obtained  in  respect 
to  those  chronicles  of  particular  places,  which  were  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Don  Alfonso  the  Eleventh  ;  nor  can  we 
say  more  of  the  works  referring  to  a  later  period,  wherein 
there  is,  besides,  but  little  which  does  not  concern  our  own 
monarchs.  The  information  respecting  the  Moors  to  be 
found  in  these  works  amounts  iji  fact  to  nothing  of  any 
moment- 
All  the  succeeding  historians,  even  the  best  and  most 
learned,  have  failed  to  amend  this  part  of  our  history — a 
circumstance  which  has  doubtless  arisen  from  their  want  of 
acquaintance  with  Arabian  literature,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  more  than  copy  the  little 
which  had  been  related  by  older  writers,  and  otter  con- 
jectures of  their  own  ;  which  is  no  better  than  groping  in 
darkness.  The  absurd  fables  published  under  the  title  of 
a  Translation  of  the  History  of  Tarif  Aben  Taric,  by  the 
Morisco,  Miguel  de  Luna,  does  not  merit  even  the  most 
cursory  mention,  seeing  that  the  impudent  assumption  of 
that  pretender  did  but  serve  to  prove  his  profound  ignorance 
of  the  subject  which  he  presumed  to  handle,  and  to  set  forth 
the  extent  of  his  literary  dishonesty. 

Yet  what    I  have  said  here  is  not  intended  unduly  to 
exalt  the  Arabic  writers,  any  more  than  to  depreciate  those 
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of  our  own  nation  :  I  desire  only  to  establish  the  trutl', 
and,  seeking  earnestly  to  be  rigidly  impartial,  will  now  give 
my  opinion  with  equal  frankness  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
former,  as  I  have  just  done  respecting  the  latter. 

The  Arabs  have  always  had  writers  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  this  respect  have  never  been  exceeded  by  the  most 
highly  cultivated  nations,  ancient  or  modern ;  but  if,  after 
their  best  times,  and  when  they  confined  themselves  princi- 
pally to  mere  love  songs,  poems,  adventures  of  various 
kinds,  and  deeds  of  anns  (until  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  translated  all  the  use- 
ful works  written  on  that  subject  in  Greece), — if,  I  say,  they 
had  at  that  period  devoted  their  leisure  with  equal  energy 
to  the  reading  and  translation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
histories,  they  might  have  ended  by  imitating  the  excellent 
example  set  them  by  l)oth  those  nations  ;  and  at  this 
moment,  instead  of  absurd  and  puerile  biographers,  dry 
annalists,  and  ridiculous  narrators  of  tradition,  pompous  of 
manner,  and  immoderately  ornate  in  style,  the  world  might 
have  been  enriched  by  the  labours  of  good  historians,  since 
the  Arabians  yield  to  no  people  of  the  earth,  whether  in 
genius  or  the  graces  of  language. 

Hadgi  Chalfa  enumerates  more  than  1200  historians  in  his 
*'  Biblioteca,  or  Library  of  the  East ;"  but  the  greater  part 
of  these  writers  are  mere  abbreviators  of,  or  compilers 
from,  some  ten  or  twelve  principal  authors  ;  and  as  even 
these  were  not  altogether  free  from  errors,  the  moderns, 
wanting  critical  knowledge,  and  unacquainted  with  the  laws, 
manners,  and  customs  of  ancient  nations,  have  copied  these 
faults  without  consideration ;  possessing  much  less  learning 
than  their  authorities,  and  having  less  inclination  than  they 
to  treat  of  national  antiquities.  They  have  thus  propa- 
gated an  amount  of  fable  which  gives  much  cause  for  doubt, 
and  creates  infinite  confusion  among  the  critics  of  later 
times. 

Some  of  the  Arab  authors — as  for  example  Aben  Ishak 
Tabari,  Aben  Omar  El  Wakedi,  El  Mesaudi,  Seif  Alezdi. 
Aben  Kelbi,  Novairi,  and  others,  treat  of  many  Nations  in 
their  various  Histories,  as  well  as  of  different  Epochs.  Others 
confine  themselves  to  one  particular  people  and  to  a  given 
period  ;  w  hile  others,  again,  restrict  their  labours  to  matters 
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concerning  their  own  country  and  contemporaries.  Thus 
Aben  liegig  or  Kechic  limits  his  work  to  the  history  of 
Africa  ;  and  Aben  Hay  an,  the  best  historian  of  Spanish 
affairs,  also  contents  himself  with  that  subject,  or  more 
especially  with  the  rule  of  the  Omeyan  sovereigns  in  Cordova. 
The  numerous  writers  who  have  followed  those  above-named 
have  done  nothing  better  than  copy  their  works,  each  after  his 
own  manner,  appropriating  the  notices  supplied  by  the  older 
authors  with  more  or  less  judgment  and  critical  acumen: 
nay,  not  a  few  among  them,  yielding  to  an  excessive  desire 
for  the  marvellous,  and  unable  to  content  themselves  with 
the  repetition  of  ancient  events  as  they  found  them,  have 
presented  the  accounts  of  the  more  authentic  historian,  en- 
riched with  circumstances  of  their  own  invention;  thus  fill- 
ing what  should  be  History  wdth  the  deformities  of  fiction. 
Some  of  these  writers  have  even  carried  this  mania  to  such 
excess  as  to  misstate  the  purport  and  corrupt  the  relation  of 
events  of  which  they  were  themselves  eye-witnesses,  and  in 
which  tKey  were  to  a  certain  degree  participant. 

But  the  literary  taste  and  habit  most  widely  prevalent 
among  the  Arabians  was  that  of  epitomising  their  ancient 
authors,  historians  as  well  as  geographers, —  insomuch  that 
they  have  for  the  most  part  reduced  both  history  and  geo- 
graphy to  a  kind  of  skeleton,  presenting  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  names  of  kings  and  people,  with  the  dates  of 
certain  events,  most  of  which  have  but  slight  importance  or 
are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  while  they 
have  in  other  parts  exhibited  a  needless  prolixity,  even  to 
the  enumeration  of  the  hours  during  which  some  prince  may 
have  lived  or  reigned,  and  again  have  neglected  to  men- 
tion circumstances  and  events  of  the  utmost  interest  and 
moment. 

The  okUr  Arabic  writers  are  much  more  exact  and  conse- 
quent in  their  relations  than  are  the  moderns,  all  of  whose 
narratives,  with  the  exception  of  very  few  indeed,  such  as 
A-bulfieda  and  Ben  Chaledun,  for  example,  want  exactitude  in 
the  relation  of  events,  beside  that  they  are  ill-connected  and 
unequal  as  to  manner,  being  sometimes  immoderately  prolix 
and  redundant  in  description,  at  others  injudiciously  concise. 
In  those  battles  wh  rein  their  party  were  victors,  these 
w Titers  are  more  especially  minute,  whUe  the  battles  w  on  by 
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their  opponents  are  dismissed  with  two  words,  giving  inti- 
mation of  nothing  more  than  a  fearful  carnage.  Such  is  for 
the  most  part  the  spirit  of  these  authors :  yet  I  repeat  that 
this  censure  does  not  comprise  all,  since  there  are  some  good 
historians  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  these  less 
meritorious  writers. 

The  Arabic  authors  known  in  Europe,  and  published  there 
by  the  Doctors  Selden,  Pococke,  Erpenio,  Golio,  Schultens, 
and  1-teische,  are  not  of  great  utility  as  regards  the  history 
of  Spain. 

JN  either  in  the  dynasties  of  Abulfaragi,  nor  in  the  annals 
of  Aben  Batrik  of  Alexandria,  is  there  any  mention  of 
Spanish  affairs  ;  and  although  there  is  a  short  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Spain  in  the  Annals  of  Elmacen,  which  are 
abridged  from  tliose  of  Tabari,  yet  this  is  confined  to  the 
notification  of  the  year  in  which  that  event  took  place,  and 
to  the  record  of  the  death  of  the  principal  Omeyan  kings  of 
Cordova,  all  which  is  given  in  very  few  words. 

The  Mosleman  annals  of  Abuifeda  do  not  even  make 
mention  of  the  Arab  entrance  into  Spain,  of  their  conquest 
of  that  country,  or  of  the  first  emirs  or  prefects  by  whom 
they  were  conducted ;  neither  do  they  describe  the  w^ars  of 
the  nation  :  they  speak  only  of  the  last  days  of  the  Omeyan 
princes,  depicting  even  the  physiognomy  of  some,  while  they 
do  but  allude  to  the  death  of  others.  They  add  a  few  words 
likewise  respecting  the  Hamudian  princes  of  Malaga,  and  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Edris,  but  all  in  the  most 
obscure  and  superficial  manner. 

The  History  of  the  Saracens,  published  by  the  English- 
man Simon  Ockley,  and  taken  from  Wakedi  and  others,  is 
confined  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  to  certain  details  re- 
specting Egyptian  affairs :  it  is  therefore  not  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  here  treated. 

There  is  a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain 
and  Africa,  written  in  Erench  by  Monsieur  de  Cardonne, 
and  that  work  has  been  translated  by  the  Germans  and 
English ;  but  the  writer  has  consulted  no  other  Arabic 
authors  than  those  from  which  extracts  had  been  made  by  our 
learned  Archbishop  Don  Hodrigo,  with  some  of  the  notes  of 
Herbelot,  in  which  are  comprised  what  has  been  related  by 
Novairi :  what  M.  de  Cardonne  ultimately  found  written  in 
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our  Spanish  histories  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Granada, 
he  has  repeated,  but  without  correcting  the  faults  of  any 
one  among  these  his  authorities.  Thus  he  has  copied  the 
chronological  error  of  the  Archbishop,  whose  account  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  Monsieur  Cardonne  has  re- 
produced. He  calls  Taric  Ben  Zeyad.  Taric  Ben  Malic  ei 
Meafir ;  and,  as  if  the  Arab  captain  were  another  person,  he 
calls  him  in  the  following  page  "  Tarid  Ben  Ziad,  Beu 
Abdallah."  The  French  author  likewise  makes  Muza  enter 
Spain  in  the  year  97  of  the  Hegira,  or  715  of  our  era,  al- 
though he  had  already  left  Spain  in  that  year  by  order  of 
the  Caliph,  and  had  then  proceeded  to  Syria.  He  speaks  of 
the  conquest  of  Murcia  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  Taric, 
while  the  Arabian  writers  describe  the  "capitulation  of 
Turiola"  as  made  by  Abdelaziz  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  94. 
M.  de  Cardonne  has  indeed  reproduced  the  narrations  of  our 
chroniclers  with  so  little  discretion  that  he  repeats  even  the 
miracles  and  prodigies  described  in  some  of  these  writers 
without  any  better  authority  than  their  own,  those  fables  not 
being  named  at  all  in  the  Arabic  writers:  nay,  the  carelessness 
of  Cardonne  has  proceeded  to  such  a  length  that  he  makes 
Jelid  Ben  Hatiin  enter  Fez  at  a  time  when  that  city  had 
not  yet  commenced  its  existence ;  seeing  that  Fez  was  not 
founded  until  the  year  of  the  Hegira  192. 

Monsieur  de  Guignes,  in  his  History  of  the  Huns,  has 
displayed  much  learning  respecting  the  Chinese  and  Tartars, 
but  of  our  Arabs  he  gives  only  a  few  names  and  certain 
superficial  notices,  mingled  with  important  errors  and  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentations.  He  affirms,  for  example,  that 
the  King  Hixem  the  Second  was  deposed  by  his  Hajib  or  mi- 
nister, Almanzor,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  899 ; — but  this  is 
a  grievous  falsehood,  as  well  as  error,  seeing  that  the  re- 
nowned Almanzor  was  a  most  true  and  loyal  subject  during 
all  his  life,  which  he  employed  wholly  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  State,  and  finally  lost  in  the  service  of  hia 
sovereign  that  very  Hixem  wh^m  De  Guignes  accuses  him  of 
deposing.  Five-and-twenty  years  were  passed  by  the  Hajib 
Almanzor  in  the  most  glorious  actions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
king  ;  and  after  iniiumerable  proofs  of  devoted  loyalty,  he 
died  fighting  the  battles  of  the  same  monarch  in  the  year 
392,  seven  years  beibre  King  Hixem,  according  to  the 
erroneous  computation  of  Monsieur  de  Guignes,  was  ex- 
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pelled  from  the  throne.  Another  proof  of  the  fidelity  of 
Almanzor  is,  that  two  of  his  sons  succeeded  him  consecu- 
tively in  the  office  of  minister  to  King  Hixem,  whom  they 
served  with  similar  zeal  and  loyally,  if  not  with  equal  good 
fortune. 

The  History  of  the  Arabs  by  Monsieur  de  Marigny 
scarcely  makes  any  mention  of  the  conquests  undertaken 
by  that  people  in  Africa  and  Spain. 

In  our  own  times  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  History 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  could  be  compiled  from  the  frag- 
ments published  by  Casiri  in  his  work  on  the  Library  of 
the  Escurinl :  the  Englishman  Murphy,  and  our  own  writer 
Masdeu,*  have  attempted  it  in  this  manner,  and  without 
any  other  guides.  I  am  not  now  to  descant  on  the  merit* 
of  these  two  works,  but  regard  for  truth  compels  me  to 
say,  that  the  fragments  translated  by  Casiri  have  been  to 
the  darkness  of  our  History  rather  as  the  lightnings  which 
dazzle  and  bewilder,  than  as  the  beneficent  beams  that  en- 
lighten and  illustrate.  In  his  work  there  are  many  errors 
and  much  confusion  respecting  persons,  places,  and  times, 
which  cannot  be  rectified,  except  by  such  as  read  the 
originals,  whom  Casiri  has  but  imperfectly  rendered,  copying 
and  translating  them  in  the  utmost  haste,  leaving  numerous 
lacunae.,  and  committing  other  important  faults  :  he  has, 
indeed,  not  nnfrequently  described  an  event  in  a  manner 
wholly  unlike  the  truth,  as  given  in  the  original ;  nay,  has 
sometimes  written  what  is  altogether  the  contrary  of  the 
relation  which  he  there  found. 

Many  pages  would  be  required  to  enumerate  the  errors, 
historical  and  geographical,  into  which  Casiri  has  fallen  ; 
it  shall  suffice  me,  therefore,  to  cite  the  following  as  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  here  assert : — In  page  65  of  his  2nd 
vol.  he  tells  us  that  the  Beni-Alaftasf  commenced  their  do- 
minion in  Badajoz  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  561,  and  that 
they  subsequently  extended  their  power  over  Saragassa  and 
other  cities  of  Spain  :  but  there  is  here  an  important  error, 
since  the  Beni-Alaftas  ceased  to  exist  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira   487,   and   by   consequence  could   not    have    com- 

*  A  Catalan  author  much  esteemed  in  Spain  for  his  critical  writings, 
De  Maries. 

+  Sons  of  Alafta.— Teanslatob 
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menced  tlieir  sovereignity  at  the  period  given  by  Casiri.  74 
years  subsequent  to  their  extinction,  that  is  to  say  ;  —but  it 
is  in  fact  absolutely  uncertain  whether  this  family,  which  did 
but  give  four  kings  to  Algarve,  ever  held  dominion  of  any  kind 
in  Saragossa  and  some  other  cities.  One  prince  of  that  house 
only,  Labib  Ben  Alaftas,  brother  to  the  first  king  of  Badajoz, 
was  Wali  or  Governor  of  Tortosa,  but  the  Beni- Alaftas  were 
never  sovereigns  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Spain. 

In  page  103  Casiri  mentions  four  personages  as  kings  of 
Spain  and  Seville,  the  three  first  being  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Beni- Abed,  and  the  fourth.  King  of  Seville,  of  a  diti'erent 
family  :  but  all  this  is  mere  confusion.  lie  whom  Casiri 
calls  x\.bu  Chaled  was  son  of  the  King  Abulcasem,  but  never 
reigned  in  any  part  of  Spain.  Abulcasem  is  the  same  with 
Muhamed  Almostamed,  King  of  Seville,  whose  successor  in 
the  kingdom  was  Abu  Amru,  called  Almotamed  Bila,  to 
whom  there  also  succeeded  a  son  named  Muhamed,  and 
called  in  like  manner  Almotamed  Bila.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  Beni- Abed  ;  and  one  of  his  numerous  sons  was  that  Abu 
Chaled  Jezid  El  lladlii,  on  whom  his  father  conferred  the 
government  of  Algeziras  ;  he  it  was  who,  by  command  of  his 
father,  received  Juzef,  wdien  the  latter  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Spanish  kings.  After  having  obeyed  that  order,  which  he 
did  with  infinite  reluctance,  Abu  Chaled  passed  into  Konda, 
where  he  was  assassinated  by  Carur,  captain  of  the  Almo- 
ravides. 

Again,  El  Abu  Mohamed  Omar,  Ben  Almodafiir,  never 
reigned  in  Seville ;  he  was  the  successor  of  Gehwar  in  Cor- 
dova, and  lost  both  the  city  and  state,  which  were  obtained  by 
the  King  of  Seville. 

In  page  104  Casiri  introduces  a  certain  Alraanzor,  King 
of  Calat  Hamad  (which  he  translates  Alamedilla),  but  there 
never  was  any  such  reign  or  such  city  in  Spain.  Calat 
Hamad  was  a  fortress  in  the  state  of  Magreb  El  Wast,  or 
the  middlemost,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  that  is  to  say,  and 
Casiri's  Alamedilla  is  a  mere  absurdity.  In  page  112  he 
tells  us  that  the  Beni-Merines  took  their  rise  in  the  year  of 
the  llegira  ()72,  and  tliis  is  another  mistake  :  according  to 
aU  the  historians,  the  Beni-Merines  first  appeared  in  the 
year  010,  and  in  the  West  of  Africa,  where  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Eez,  which  they  took  from  the 
*  Almohades :  in  007  they  already  occupied  all  Morocco. 
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Many  other  inaccuracies  deform  the  work  of  Casiri,  who 
calls  Jacub  Juzef,  king  of  the  Almohades,  a  sovereign  of 
the  Ahnorarides ;  he  confounds  the  WaHs  or  governors 
with  the  kings,  and  the  sons  with  the  fathers,  attributing 
to  one  ruler  the  actions  of  another :  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Cftse  of  Don  Sancho,  whom  he  makes  the  conqueror  of  cities 
vanquished  by  the  king  of  Granada,  JMuliamed  the  Second. 
He  takes  the  Galos,  who  were  GauJ^,  for  the  G  alleges,  who 
were  Gallicians  ;  he  confounds  the  city  of  Malaga  with  that 
of  Bonda,  Cosutia  with  Ecija,  and  the  Cid  Campeador  with 
the  Emperor  Don  Alfonso  :  producing  that  last  result  by  the 
mutilation  of  a  very  important  narrative  transmitted  to  us 
by  Ben  Besam,  an  excellent  writer,  whom  Casiri  copied 
badly  and  could  not  translate  well.  This  author  has  there- 
by caused  the  Castilian  hero  to  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Arabs,  although  frequently  mentioned  by  Arabian 
authors,  and  by  so  doing  he  has  induced  not  a  few  writers  to 
consider  the  whole  of  the  Chronicles  as  fabulous,  to  speak  of 
the  renowned  exploits  of  the  Cid  as  mere  inventions,  and 
to  treat  even  his  existence  as  matter  of  doubt,  or  as  though 
all  were  simple  tradition  and  legends  of  the  people, — a  story 
based  on  no  higher  authority  than  the  Romance  of  the  Twelve 
Peers,  or  the  Battles  of  the  Zegirs  and  Abencerrages,*  de- 
scribed by  Gines  Perez  de  Hita.f 

The  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language  only,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  critical  judgment  and  acquaintance  with  historical 
literature,  does  not  suffice  to  enable  an  author  to  make  choice 
of  useful  and  judicious  extracts  from  those  works  amidst 
which  the  notices  required  are  scattered  and  disseminated 
without  order  or  arrangement.  The  later  writers  have  been 
but  too  much  accustomed  to  abridge  or  otherwise  disfigure 
the  relation  and  events  originally  described  with  exactitude 
and  correctness  by  the  ancient  authors  ;  and  he  who  without 
care  or  reflection  shall  now  extract  incautiously  from  the 
pages  of  the    former,    or    shall    copy   them    without    con- 

•  deration,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  propagating  serious 

rrors. 

*  Of  whom  history  has  made  no  mention,  notwithstanding  their  fro- 
nent  appearance  in  the  pages  of  romance. — Translatoe, 

+  The  writer  of  a  Spanish  romance  founded  on  facts  connected  with 

9  civil  wars  of  Granada. — Tkaxslatoe. 
f  OL.  I.  C 
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From  what  has  been  here  said  it  wiH  be  readily  inferred 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  study  carefully  whatever  books 
and  authors  connect  themselves  with  my  subject,  or  such 
of  them  at  least  of  whose  works  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
knowledge.  I  have  been  compelled  to  examine  all,  that  I  might 
compare  and  rectify  the  whole  with  impartiality,  and  might 
then  avail  myself  of  such  useful  notices  as  each  might  con- 
tain. I  have  also  been  especially  cautious  in  the  study  of 
the  Arabic  writers,  whose  names  I  will  presently  enumerate, 
and  in  so  doing  will  proceed  to  give  so-me  account  of  th€ 
MSS.  whereof  1  have  made  use. 

This  History  of  the  Domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  is 
in  facfc  compiled  from  a  selection  of  Arabic  documents  an4 
books,  all  ancient  and  well  accredited  :  to  repeat  what  they 
relate  has  been  my  constant  care,  and  I  propose  to  do  so, 
in  almost  every  case,  in  their  own  words  faithfully  trans- 
lated, and  no  others.  Thus,  while  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Spanish  Arabians,  the  reader  will  at  the 
same  time  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  genius,  and  will  remark 
the  style  in  which  they  narrated  their  actions.  I  have  never- 
theless omitted  the  mere  traditions  on  which  the  Arabs 
frequently  based  their  relations ;  and,  wherever  it  was 
advisable  to  do  so,  have  spared  my  reader  the  long  and 
prolix  chain  of  names  and  appellations  wherewith  certain  of 
their  historiographers  not  unfrequently  encumber  their  pages. 

The  student  of  History,  then,  may  read  this  book  as  one 
written  by  an  Arabic  author,  since  it  is  in  effect  a  faith- 
ful translation  of,  and  extracts  from,  large  numbers  of  those 
authors  ;  bearing  this  in  mind,  therefore,  he  will  not  be  f 
prised  either  by  the  material  difference,  which  he  cannot 
to  discover,  between  the  narrations  of  this  History  and  tb 
found  in  our  books,  or  by  the  slight  notice  which  the  fori 
takes  of  our  own  kings  and  captains,  their  exploits  and  gove 
ment.     This  book  is  in  fact  the  reverse,  as  it  were,  of  ( 
histories  ;  and  as  in  these  there  is  little  or  nothing  respecti 
the  succession   and  order  of  the  Arabic  dynasties,  or  t 
Moorish  customs  and  laws,  so  in  that  now  before  us  the 
will  be  found  but  few  details  respecting  the  monarchs 
Castile  and  Leon.      Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise.     Tl 
names  of  Ruderico,  Teodomiro,  Atanaildo,  Alfonso,  Ramin 
Ordono,  and  Veremundo,  are  the  only  ones  that  appear  i. 
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tbe  older  Arabic  writers,  while  in  later  times  none  others 
have  been  seen  in  the  works  of  their  authors  than  those 
of  Alfonsos,  Ternandos,  Garcias,  Sanchos,  Remandos,  Armen- 
gaudos,  Gacumes,  Condes  of  Barcelona,  E/uderico  el  Cam- 
peador,  Albarhanis,  the  Conde  de  Gomis,  and  Almanrig  -^ — 
at  a  word,  our  history  is  found  to  have  been  as  obscure  and 
unknown  to  them  as  theirs  has  been  to  us. 

I  have  designedly  preserved  the  names  of  certain  places, 
offices  of  dignity,  employments,  &c.,  in  the  Arabic,  since  the 
translation  of  these  would  for  the  most  part  have  caused  a 
material  change  in  the  signification,  and  w^ould  occasionally 
have  rendered  them  of  less  moment  and  dignity  than  is 
attributed  to  them  by  the  Arabic  manners.  Thus  there  will 
be  constantly  found  mention  of  "  Emirs,  Walls,  Viziers, 
Cadis,  Alcaydis,  Xeques,  Hagibes,  x^lmucademes,  Array  aces," 
&c.,  with  other  appellations  of  expeditions  and  conquests; 
such  as  "  Algihed,  Algara,"  &c.,  each  of  which  distinguishes 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  War  in  question,  and  whether 
it  be  an  invasion,  a  sudden  onslaught;,  an  irruption,  or  an 
extended  conquest, — all  these  being  separately  distinguished 
by  the  Arabic  writers,  with  prolix  descriptions  of  their  vary- 
ing character.  I  have  nevertheless  taken  care  to  prevent 
the  text  from  being  rendered  obscure  by  the  foreign  appella- 
tives thus  preserved  therein. 

In  like  manner  I  have  retained  in  the  first  periods  of 

this  History  not  a  few  of  those  mis-statements  of  the  names 

of  our   towns    and    provinces,  which  the  reader   will   not 

fail   to   remark,    thinking   that   these    may  serve  to  show 

wiixvorigin  of  many  names  of  numerous  places  which  still 

witlin  those  first  imposed  on  them.     I  have  even  sometimes 

butpted  the  divisions  and  names  of  the  hours  which  the 

thetbs  give  to  their  day, — as  the  Hour  of  Azohbi,  or  the 

ancVn  ;  the  hour  of  Adoha,  or  the  full  daylight ;  the  Adohar, 

camoou-day  ,  th^t  of  Alazar,  or  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  ; 

pajAlmagrib,  or  the  sunset ;   of  Alatema  or  Alaxa,  the  twi- 

*(^ht    or  nightfall, — for  these,  when  once  understood,  will 

'oduce  no  confusion,  but  will  rather  serve  the  better  to 

'.timate  the  religious  customs  of  the  Arabs  in  their  divi- 

■ons  of    the  day  according  to  the  hours  of   their  Azalas 

"  prayers. 

Pui'tbermore,  and  since  poetry  and  the  sciences  formed  an 
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important  part  of  education  among  the  equestrian  orders  of 
our  Arabic  society,  and  are  admirably  calculated  to  give 
evidence  of  tlieir  genius  and  illustrate  their  manners, 
I  will  not  deprive  my  History  of  this  ornament,  as 
adopted  by  the  Arabic  taste,  since  there  is  no  History  of  any 
merit  among  them  which  is  not  adorned  with  verses  in 
greater  or  less  profusion.  For  this  cause  I  have  inserted 
such  couplets  as  have  appeared  to  me  most  characteristic,  and 
which  for  the  most  part  have  relation  to  historical  events :  but 
even  in  this  portion  of  the  work  I  have  sought  to  imitate 
the  originals  in  my  translation,  having  given  the  verses  in 
the  metre  of  our  romance,  that  being  the  method  in  most 
frequent  use  among  Arabic  writers;  and  thence  our  own  mea- 
sure has  without  doubt  proceeded.  I  have  likewise  caused 
these  lines  to  be  printed  as  they  were  written  by  the  Arabs, 
one  of  whose  verses,  which  they  divide  into  two  parts,  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  ours :  thus  our  first  verse  is  equal  to 
the  first  half  or  hemistich  of  the  Arab,  which  they  call  the 
Sadrilbait  or  portal  to  the  verse,  while  our  second  verse  cor- 
responds with  the  other  Arab  hemistich,  which  they  name 
the  Ogzilbait  or  end  of  the  verse,  both  having  an  equal 
number  of  syllables.  The  Cafia,  consonancia,  or  rhyme,  is 
at  the  ogzilbait,  or  end,  of  the  verse  :*  so  that  one  strophe  of 
our  romance,  composed  of  four  verses,  corresponds  to  four 
hem  istichs  or  two  verses  of  the  Arabic  authors.  These  remarks 
I  have  made,  lest  the  mode  of  arranging  the  lines  which  I 
have  seen  fit  to  adopt  should  appear  singular  to  the  reader's 
eye,  and  have  done  so  moreover  that  the  Arabic  origin  of  oui* 
metres  might  at  once  be  perceived.  If  ever  I  am  able  to 
publish  the  translation  which  I  have  completed  of  various 
Arabian  poems,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  prove,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary discourse  to  be  prefixed  to  them,  the  great  and  power- 
ful influence  which  the  Arabian  poesy  has  exercised  over 
that  of  Spain. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  my  History  I  use  the  computa- 
tion of  time  as  made  by  the  Arabians,  and  note  the  years  of 
the  Christian  era  in  the  margin.  For  the  most  part  it 
may  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  year  of  the  Hegira  falls 

*  Wliich  is  not  always  the  case  with  Spanish  verse,  where  our  readers 
will  remember  that  the  rhyme  sometimes  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
lilies. — Tkanslatob. 
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into  two  of  those  of  the  common  era^  taking  some  months 
from  the  end  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  the  other, 
that  is  to  say :  I  have  not  alwaj^s  brought  the  months  and 
days  to  their  exact  coincidence,  from  the  wish  to  avoid  prolix 
repetitions,  but  for  whoever  shall  desire  to  verify  the  date 
of  an  action,  it  will  be  always  easy  to  do  so,  if  he  will  but 
remember  that  the  Arabic  year  is  lunar,  each  common  year 
being  of  354  days,  while  the  intercalary  year  is  of  355  days. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  commencement  of  each  year  is  vari- 
able, the  month  of  January  retroceding  by  ten  or  eleven 
days  ;  and  when  the  common  year  of  the  Arab  calendar  con- 
curs with  our  intercalarv  year,  that  month  retrocedes 
twelve  days,  whence  it  follows  that  ki  the  course  of  thirty- 
four  years  the  commencement  of  their  year  passes  through 
or  falls  in  each  one  of  (•»-.ll"  months :  wherefore  it  is  in  the  first 
instance  essential  to  uncertain  in  wliat  day  and  month  of 
our  year  that  of  Arabia  commences. 

The  order  of  their  months,  which  they  call  lunas  or  moons, 
is  as  follows : — Maharrem,  Safer,  Kabie  the  first,  Eabie  the 
second,  Griumada  the  first,  Griumada  the  second,  Eegeb, 
Xaban,  Eamazan,  Xawal,  Dylcada,  and  Dilhagia.  Each  month 
is  computed  from  the  appearance  of  one  new  moon  to  that  of 
another ;  this  interval  never  exceeds  thirty  days  nor  falls 
below  twenty-nine,  and  thus  they  compute  them  alternately  ; 
but  the  last  month,  Dilhagia,  always  has  thirty  days  in  the 
intercalary  year, 

Homaidi  tells  us  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Arabic 
nation,  they  computed  the  periods  of  time  after  great  events, 
remarkable  droughts  or  extraordinary  floods,  and  subse- 
quently from  the  foundation  of  the  Caaba  or  quadrangular 
house,  which  is  the  oldest  temple  at  Mecca, — a  structure 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  erected  by  Abraham  or 
Ishmael.  At  a  later  period  they  counted  from  the  Ethiopian 
war,  or  the  expedition  of  the  Lord  of  the  Elephant,  a  point 
of  time  which  they  still  call  that  of  Alfil  or  the  Elephant. 
Finally,  taking  occasion  from  Mohamet  and  his  Hegira, 
flight,  or  retirement,  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  they  began  to 
count  from  that  period;  audit  is  from  this  last-named  epoch 
that  they  compute  to  this  day.  According  to  the  most 
accurate  calculations  the  chronologists  agree  to  place  the 
Hegira  or  commencement  of  the  flight  on  the  KJth  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622. 
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As  regards  the  style  of  the  following  History,  since  it  is 
a  translation  of  and  compilation  from  various  authors,  there 
will  certainly  be  some  inequality  of  manner  observable  in 
its  narrations ;  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  I  think,  as  to 
offend  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  to  overpass  the 
variety  which  historical  relations  are  well  calculated  to  en- 
sure. Be  that  as  it  may,  my  principal  care  has  been  to 
prove  myself  exact  and  faithful,  giving  to  the  work  that 
character  which  truly  belongs  thereto,  being  as  it  is  a  com- 
"pilation  from  the  Arabic.  Another,  endowed  with  more 
command  of  our  language  and  superior  eloquence,  might 
certainly  have  done  better  in  this  respect :  I  confess  this, 
knowing  it  to  be  so.  Our  rich  language  owes  much  to  the 
Arabian,  not  in  isolated  words  only,  but  even  in  idioms, 
terms  of  expression,  metaphoric  forms  and  phrases,  all  of 
which  serve  to  justify  the  remark  that  the  Spanish  is  in  so 
far  but  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Arabian.  The  style  and  ex- 
pression of  the  Chronicon  Greneral,  compiled  by  order  of  Don 
Alfonso  X.,  and  the  book  of  Count  Lucanor,  with  some 
other  works  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Manuel,  as  for 
example  the  "  History  of  Ultramar,"  are,  in  fact,  written 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Arabian  Syntax,  and  nothing 
but  the  mere  sound  of  the  words  distinguishes  them  from 
books  written  wholly  in  the  Arabic  tongue. 

There  now  remains  only  that  I  mention  the  Arabic  works 
and  writers  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  present  History. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  requisite,  to  the  end  that  the 
reader  may  receive  full  assurance  of  my  good  faith  and 
veracity,  since  it  might  not  be  sufficient  that  I  affirm  in 
mere  words  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  which  is  nevertheless 
a  stranger  to  all  dissimulation  or  deceit.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  afford  all  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  tongue,  an  opportunity  for  comparing  what 
is  here  written  with  the  originals ;  thus,  judging  my  labour 
and  correcting  my  errors  or  imperfections,  those  who  come 
after  may  ameliorate  them  until  the  subject  shall  become 
more  and  more  fully  enlightened,  to  the  advantage  and 
profit  of  all.  To  me,  meanwhile,  it  shall  suffice  to  possess 
that  satisfaction  which  I  shall  derive  from  having  been  the 
first  to  commence  the  undertaking. 

The  MSS.  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  are  as  follows : — 
The   work  of  Abu  Abdallah  Ben  ^bi  Nasr,  El  Horaaidi,  of 
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Cordova,  which  contains  a  short  chronicle  of  the  conquest 
ot  S{Miin,  the  series  of  Emirs  or  prefects  thereof,  the  line  of 
the  Beni-Omeyas,  kings  of  Cordova,  and  the  lives  of  many 
among  the  illustrious  men  of  Spain.  This  author  wrote  to  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  450,  and  his  work  was  continued  by  Ahmed 
Ben  Yahye,  Ben  Ahmed,  Ben  Omeira,  who  brought  it  down 
to  the  year  560.  El  Homaidi,  besides  that  he  is  himself  of 
respectable  antiquity,  has  furthermore  cited  Abdelmelic  Ben 
Hahib  Zalemi,  Abdallah  Ben  Junes,  Abdallah  Ben  Wahib, 
Alaitz  Ben  Saad,  and  Abul  Casern  Abderahman  Ben  Ab- 
dallah, Ben  Abdelhakem,  all  of  whom  were  writers  belonging 
to  the  earliest  times  of  the  Arabs,  and  ti^at  of  their  con- 
quests in  the  West.  El  Homaidi' s  book  is  a  folio  volume 
on  dark  and  thick  paper. 

In  like  manner  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  History  of  Aben 
Alabar  El  Codai  of  Valencia,  for  the  events  of  the  conquest, 
for  the  government  of  the  Walls  and  Emirs,  for  the  period 
of  the  first  dynasty,  and  for  the  middle  part  of  the  Arabic 
Domination.  The  supplement  to  this  work,  which  treats 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  Spain,  I  have  also  found  fre- 
quently useful :  the  writer,  who  was  a  very  learned  man,  ex- 
tracted and  copied  much  from  the  celebrated  History  of 
Spain  by  Abu  Meruan,  Ben  Hay  an,  Ben  Chalf,  the  diligent 
and  renowned  historiographer  of  the  Beni-Omeya  dynasty. 
Aben  Alabar  has  furthermore  made  use  of  the  Annals  of 
Abul  Hassan  Ben  Besan,  and  of  other  writers  less  distin- 
guished ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Iza  Ben  Hamed, 
Ben  Muhamed,  Ben  Muza  El  Eazif,  Mocri  Abu  Abdallah, 
Ben  Abdelaziz,  Ben  Saad,  Axati ;  and  Muhamed  Abu  Becar 
Ben  Jucef  Ben  Casem,  El  Xelbi,  whose  History  of  Aben 
Abed,  King  of  Seville,  Aben  Alabar  has  frequently  turned 
to  account. 

I  have  likewise  been  much  assisted  by  a  valuable  fragment 
of  the  History  of  Spain,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  same  codex  of  Aben  Alabar  El  Codai,*  and  wherein 
the  events  of  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  first  period  of 

*  El  Codai.  Axati- Xelbi.  These  appellatives,  which  the  reader  will 
frequently  find  added  to  the  many  oth  r  names  borne  by  the  actors  in 
the  work  before  us,  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  Tribe  of  the  bearer. 
They  are  sometimes,  but  less  frequently,  the  denomination  of  hia 
femily. — Translatob. 
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tlieir  domination,  are  carefully  related.  In  this  fragment 
Ahmed  Ben  Abi  Alfeyadh  is  often  cited :  the  work  is  in 
folio,  and  is  printed  on  paper ;  there  are  three  volumes,  and 
the  oldest  copy  that  I  have  seen  is  not  earlier  than  the 
16th  century  of  our  era. 

Eor  the  central  period  of  the  Arab   domination,  I  have 
not  unfrequently  availed  myself  of  that  work  of  Meraudi, 
entitled  "  The  Golden  Meadows,"   since  this  ancient  and 
renowned  historian,  who  treats  of  the  aifairs  of  all  nations, 
for  the  period  within  his  own  times,  has  given  a  concise  re- 
lation of  numerous  events  concerning  the  Spanish  interests, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  327  of  the  Arabs.     He  also 
supplies  many  brief  notices  relating  to  the  expedition  of 
Abderahman  III.,  with  others  of  the  reciprocal  conquests 
and  devastations  of  Zamora  by  the  troops  of  the  King  of 
Cordova  and  the  Christians  ;  the  latter  led  by  King  E-admir 
of  Gallicia.     The  work  of  Meraudi  extends  to  the  year  336, 
at  which  period  that  author  flourished.     He  mentions  the 
Kings  of  Gallicia,  Odron,  and  Adfons  ;  that  is  to  say,  Ordono 
and  Alfonso,  kings  of  Leon,  which  country  the  Arabs  fre- 
quently  include   under   the   name   of   Gallicia.     The   two 
volumes  of  which  his  work  consists  are  on  thick  paper ;  they 
are  an  African  copy  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Eor  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  which  broke  forth  on  the 
extinction  of  the  Beni-Omeyan  dynasty  in  Spain,  between 
the  various  kings,  or  leaders  of  tribes,  as  they  may  more 
properly  be  called,  each  independent  in  his  rule,  but  all  con- 
federated together,  and  who  then  divided  among  them  the 
provinces  of  Spain  ; — for  this  period,  I  say,  "  The  History  of 
Illustrious  Spaniards,"  by  Abul  Casem  Chalaf,  Ben  Abdel- 
melic,  Ben  Bascual  of  Cordova,  has  given  me  valuable  aid. 
This  work  comprises  the  first  century  after  the  Hegira,  and 
descends  to  the  fifth,  at  which  period  the  author  flourished. 
It  is  a  folio  volume  written  on  card-board  paper,  of  great 
age. 

For  all  that  concerns  the  epoch  of  the  Almoravide  and 
Almohade  Moors,  I  have  availed  myself  entirely  of  the  His- 
tory of  Fez,  by  Abdel  Hatim  of  Granada,  a  careful  and 
diligent  writer  of  the  year  726,  who  had  seen  and  made 
exlrncts  from  the  principal  historians  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
frequently  citing  the  rolls  and  registers  of  the  royal  archives. 
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wHch  are  documents  of  the  highest  authenticity,  and  of 
great  importance  as  regards  the  acts  of  the  kings  treated  of. 
The  work  is  in  4to. ;  it  is  written  on  paper,  and  is  an  African 
copy  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  other  extracts  made  for 
his  work  by  this  author,  are  some  from  that  of  Aly  Ben 
Muhamed  Ben  Aly  Zerich  or  Zara,  which  others  cite  as  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the  Peaceful 
Friend  in  the  Garden  of  Letters."  It  treats  of  the  kings 
of  the  West,  and  is  a  history  of  the  city  of  Fez. 

For  the  last  period  of  the  Arab  domination,  I  have  con- 
sulted the  works  of  Lizan-Edin  Ben  Alchatib,  Asalemini, 
secretary  to  the  kings  of  Granada.  His  most  important 
writings,  and  those  which  I  have  most  frequently  used,  are 
the  History  of  the  Dynasties  of  Africa  and  Spain,  in  verse, 
with  the  author's  notes  in  prose  ;  the  History  of  Granada, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Full-Moon  of  the  Nasrina  Dynasty  in 
Granada,"  and  liis  three  volumes  of  "BiographicalMemoirs:" 
they  are  all  copies  due  to  the  middle  ages,  and  not  of  higher 
antiquity. 

For  the  affairs  of  Granada,  I  have  likewise  used  the  His- 
tory of  its  Kings,  written  by  Abdala  Algiazami  of  Malaga, 
aa  I  have  that  written  by  Ahmed  Almaxarsi  of  the  illustrious 
ruler  of  Granada,  King  Jucef  A.bul  Hagiag,  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  Beui-Merines,  composed  in  verse  and  prose  by 
Ismael  Ben  Jucef,  Emir  of  Malaga,  and  entitled  "  The 
Odour  of  the  E-ose."  All  these  works  are  copies  of  but 
little  antiquity. 

I  have  also  consulted  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  with  those 
of  Xakibi  and  Fesani,  which  are  imperfect  copies,  but  of 
tolerably  high  antiquity.  I  have,  moreover,  found  assistance 
in  the  annals  of  Aben  Sohna,  a  very  elegant  copy. 

From  the  work  of  Abu  Teib  of  Eonda,  I  have  made  nu- 
merous extracts,  seeing  that  together  with  stories  and  anec- 
dotes of  various  poets,  and  of  such  princes  as  have  been 
generous  towards  them,  there  are  mingled  not  a  few  singular 
events  and  very  curious  notices  respecting  our  Arabs. 

Lastly,  I  proceed  to  mention  the  rare  work  of  Abdallah 
Aly  Ben  Abderahman  Ben  Huzeil  of  Granada,  who  treats 
of  the  "  Sacred  Expeditions,"  orWars  against  the  Christians; 
of  the  art  miilitary,  of  the  guardianship  of  frontiers,  of 
espionage,  and  of  strategy  in  its  various  forms :  bold  feats  of 
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arms,  weapons,  machines  of  war,  and  chivalry  in  all  its  mani- 
festations, are  the  topics  of  this  writer.  From  Huzeil's  work 
I  have  been  supplied  with  accounts  of  battles  and  military 
events  not  mentioned  by  other  authors,  and  have  found 
many  curious  details  in  his  pages  respecting  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  The  book  is  in  folio  ; 
it  is  written  on  thick  paper  of  dark  colour,  and  is  of 
tolerable  antiquity. 

The  greater  part  of  these  MSS.  are  in  the  Biblioteca  Beal 
or  Public  Library  of  Madrid.  Some  few  of  them,  however, 
belong  to  myself,  and  others  to  my  friends. 

And  now  I  will  not  omit  to  add,  as  a  proof  of  my  desire 
and  care  to  render  my  work  as  accurate  as  possible,  that 
in  the  year  1807  I  presented  a  humble  supplication  to  the 
King,  Senor  Don  Carlos  IV.  to  the  effect  that  he  should  cause 
an  exact  copy  to  be  made  of  an  Arabic  MS.  still  existing  in 
the  Eoyal  Library  of  Paris,  that  I  might  avail  myself  of 
whatever  notices  it  might  contain  ;  the  work  in  question, 
being  a  History  and  Description  of  Spain,  by  Ahmed  El 
Mocri,  Almagrebi.  His  Majesty  had  thereupon  the  goodness 
to  command  that  the  copy  should  be  prepared  at  his  own 
cost,  and  the  care  of  seeing  it  done,  with  the  correction  of  its 
pages,  was  confided  to  the  two  learned  Prench  orientalists, 
the  Sefiors  Sacy  and  Langles,  under  whose  direction  it 
could  not  fail  to  come  forth  with  the  utmost  exactitude.  In 
the  year  1818,  having  learnt  that  the  work  was  completed, 
I  requested  and  obtained  an  order  to  the  effect  that  it  should 
be  sent  to  Madrid  by  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  to  whose 
charge  the  affair  had  been  committed,  and  by  whom  it  had 
indeed  been  most  carefully  attended  to.  Yet  the  end  of 
all.  is  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  gain  possession  of  this 
precious  copy,  nor  can  I  even  learn  where  it  now  is,  or  I 
would  gladly  make  known  that  fact  to  others,  who  may  at 
some  future  time  be  more  fortunate  than  myself. 

As  it  was  of  importance  that  a  clear  order  and  arrange- 
ment should  be  preserved  in  the  long  narration  of  events 
before  us,  I  have  divided  the  History  into  four  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  Entrance  of  the  Arabs  into  Spain,  and 
of  the  Emirs  or  Leaders  of  tbe  Conquest  who  were  dependent 
on  the  Caliphs  of  the  East.  The  second  contains  the  Esta- 
blishment of  the  jMonarchy  of  the  Beni-Omeyan  Sovereigns, 
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and  the  Succession  of  tliose  kings.  The  third  comprises 
the  Civil  War  and  subsequent  Division  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Spain,  with  the  Arrival  of  the  Almoravide  and  Almohade 
Moors,  and  the  Succession  of  the  Dynasties  vrhich  they  es- 
tablished. The  fourth  treats  of  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grranada,  which  was  the  last  period  of  the  Arab  domina- 
tion in  Spain. 


HISTORY 


OB  THE 
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PART  I. 


I  HEEE  propose  to  write  the  history  of  the  Domination  of 
the  Arabs  in  Spain,  from  their  first  arrival  and  entrance 
into  the  country  and  their  conquest  of  the  same :  a  long 
series  of  great  events  and  remarkable  circumstances,  for  the 
greater  part  almost  entirely  unknown,  the  truth  having  long 
remained  mingled  with  fabiilous  traditions,  all  of  which  were 
accredited  iu  times  of  popular  ignorance,  and  have  at  length 
become  almost  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  true  history 
of  events. 

But  before  commencing  the  relation  of  these  many  facts, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  briefly  what  these  Arabs  were,  and 
of  what  character  were  their  customs  ;  adding  a  short  in- 
timation of  the  causes  which  impelled  them  to  abandon  the 
fields  of  Yemen  and  lead  the  conquering  ensigns  of  Islam* 
to  the  extremities  both  of  the  East  and  West.  We  will 
first  speak  of  the  opinions  held  of  them  in  those  days,  and  of 
the  renown  they  obtained  by  their  wonderful  conquests,  next 
proceeding  to  relate,  how,  after  having  subjugated  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  the  people  of  ancient  Carthage,  and  both  the 

*  Islam,  or  the  Faith  ;  for  so  it  is  that  the  Mahometans  call  theu*  Creed. 
The  word  signifies  confidence  in,  and  devotion  to,  the  will  of  God  as 
manifested  in  the  Koran,  and  from  this  word  it  is  that  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  have  adopted  their  present  custom  of  calling  themselves 
Muslimcn  or  Mosleinah. —  Conde. 
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Mauritanias,  to  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the  lands  that 
lie  beneath  the  sunset,  they  then  pressed  onward,  and  not 
without  illustrious  fortunes,  into  the  noble  realms  of 
Spain,  where  they  founded  so  mighty  and  so  flourishing  an 
empire.  ^' 


CHAP.  I. — Of  the  ancient  aeabs. 

The  Arabs,  so  called  from  the  extensive  region  of  Arabia 
which  they  inhabit,  and  which  is  situate  between  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  were  idolaters  up  to  the  time  when 
their  renowned  legislator  Mahomet  appeared  among  them. 
The  two  Arabias — "  the  Felix,"  thus  namedfrom  the  mildness 
of  its  climate  and  the  aromatic  character  and  rich  perfumes 
of  its  plants,  and  "  the  Desert,"  a  district  much  less  thickly 
peopled,  and  named  from  the  sandy  plains  of  which  it 
largely  consists — were  occupied  by  various  Kabilas  or  Tribes, 
some  of  whom  dwelt  in  towns,  while  others,  continually  wan- 
dering, changed  the  site  of  the  tents  and  pavilions  which 
formed  their  abode,  so  soon  as  they  had  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  one  district,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  herds 
they  possessed,  the  whole  Kabila  removed  to  another,  but  in 
all  changes  and  in  every  land  preserving  carefully  the  patri- 
archal character  of  life  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
ancestors  the  sons  of  Ishmael. 

To  speak  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  ancient 
Arabs  would  be  to  describe  the  virtues  and  vices  of  society 
in  its  state  of  infancy.  Saad  Ben  Ahmed,  who  was  Cadi  of 
the  city  of  Toledo,  affirms  that  there  have  been  two  races  of 
Arabs,  one  of  which  has  passed  away,  w^hile  the  other 
remains  still  in  existence.  The  extinguished  race  *  was  a 
very  numerous  one  ;  but  of  their  tribes,  as  for  example  those 
of  Ad,  Themud,  Tesm,  and  Jadis,  almost  every  vestige  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages,  nor  do  we  possess  any  authentic 
accounts  of  the  families  that  belonged  to  tliem.  Those  of 
the  race  that  remains  are  divided  into  two  Castes,  called  of 
Cahtan  and  Aduan,  from  the  names  of  their  first   known 

*  Whose  origin  is  to  be  traced  beyond  the  times  of  Abraliani,  and  is 
lo8t  in  the  darkest  mists  of  antiquity. — Conde. 
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chiefs :  tneir  history  is    divided  into   two   epochs,  that   of 
Ignorance,  and  that  of  Islam. 

During  the  period  of  Ignorance  the  Arahs  were  renowned 
among  the  nations  for  their  warlike  qualities,  and  the  great 
extent  of  their  power  ;  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  Kabila 
or  Tribe  of  Cahtan,  and  the  principal  family  of  kings  known 
among  them  were  the  Homiares :  from  tbese  they  had 
sovereigns  and  rulers,  called  the  Tobeos  or  "  Successors,"  in 
long  progression.  The  rest  of  the  nation  was  divided, 
during  the  period  of  Ignorance,  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  dwelt  exclusively  in  towns ;  the  other  was  composed 
of  shepherds. 

Of  these  two,  the  first  lived  on  the  fruits  of  various 
labours  ;  they  sowed  and  planted,  they  gathered  the  increase 
of  their  flocks,  they  trafficked  among  themselves,  and 
established  trade  with  the  people  of  other  lands,  sending 
their  products  far  and  wide. 

The  shepherds,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  their  whole 
lives  in  the  fields  and  deserts,  where  they  sustained  themselves 
on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels,  changing  their  abode 
as  they  needed  pasture  for  their  animals ;  when  they 
found  a  valley  or  other  place  supplied  with  grass  and  shade, 
clear  brooks  or  wells,  there  they  set  up  their  tents,  and 
remained  until  similar  motives  caused  them  to  resume 
their  wanderings.  Thus  did  they  continue  to  pass  their 
time  in  the  seasons  of  spring  and  summer,  but  when  the 
winter  approached,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  began  to  fail, 
they  withdrew  to  the  more  fertile  regions  of  Isak  or 
Chaldea,  or  even  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  preparing  to  pass 
the  months  of  winter  as  commodiously  as  they  might,  and 
for  the  rest  enduring  the  inclemencies  of  the  season  with 
much  patience. 

With  respect  to  the  modes  of  their  belief,  there  wag 
some  difference.  The  tribe  of  Homiare  offered  its  prayers 
to  the  sun,  that  of  Canenah  to  the  moon,  Misam  to  the  star 
Aldebaran,  Laliam  and  Jedam  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  Tay 
and  Kais  to  certain  constellations  :  Asad  adored  the  planet 
Mercury,  while  to  the  tribe  of  Jzaguif,  the  most  sacred  of 
objects  was  an  idol  occupying  a  small  temple  erected  on  the 
heights  of  Nahla,  and  which  was  called  "Alat."  There 
were,  moreover,   some  among    them  who   believed   in   the 
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'  tep.iirrection  of  the  dead,  and  these  held  it  fitting  that  a 
*'  man  should  sacrifice  his  horse  or  camel  on  his  tomb. 

The  science  on  which  the  Arabs  most  prided  themselves 
was  that  of  their  own  language,  and  its  different  modifica^ 
tions ;  with  the  construction  of  verse,  and  the  elegancies  of 
discourse :  they  were  also  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the 
stars,  their  rising  and  setting;  they  knew  which  among 
them  was  opposed  to  another,  in  such  sort  as  that  when  one 
of  those  orbs  arose,  the  other  should  set.  They  were  ac- 
customed also  to  decide  as  to  which  of  the  stars  brought 
rain,  and  which  clear  weather.  So  much  they  deduced  from 
that  habit  of  constantly  observing  the  heavens,  day  and 
night,  which  resulted  from  their  manner  of  life,  since  they 
did  not  at  that  time  possess  any  true  science.  Of  philo- 
sophy they  knew  but  little,  for  to  that  elevation  God  had  not 
permitted  them  to  attain. 

Such,  then,  was  their  condition  in  the  times  of  Ignorance. 
At  a  period  but  little  precedent  to  that  of  Islam,  the  Arabs 
were  governed  by  their  Emirs  or  kings  of  tribes, — of  such 
tribes,  tliat  is  to  say,  as  had  fixed  themselves  in  a  certain 
district,  or  confined  their  wanderings  principally  to  that  part. 
Subject  to  but  few  restraints,  these  people  were  almost  con- 
stantly in  strife,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the 
dwellers  in  neighbouring  districts :  excited  by  the  lightest 
causes,  these  discords  not  unfrequently  arose  for  the  posses- 
sion of  some  well  or  pasture  ground,  of  which  the  shepherds 
disputed  the  property ;  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  as 
easily  appeased  by  their  emirs  and  elders,  who  were  the 
chiefs  or  captains  of  their  tribes ;  or  they  would  occasionally 
require  the  mediation  of  some  neighbouring  and  impartial 
tribe,  who  readily  restored  peace. 

The  most  important  Emirs  or  chiefs  of  tribes  sometimes 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Persia ;  others  occasionally  had  recourse  for  the  same  purpose 
to  the  Greek  emperors  or  kings.  They  occupied  themselves 
much  in  the  breeding  and  discipline  of  horses,  and  possessed 
remarkable  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  the  sword  and  lance.  They  were  accom- 
plished horsemen,  wheeling  their  coursers,  when  at  full  speed, 
with  the  utmost  grace  and  facility,  and  emulating  each  other 
in  leaping  upon  their  horses,  and  other  feats   of  agility. 
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They  were  infinitely  proud  of  their  ancient  nobility  orrfc*  ti  ♦  I  0 
attributing  their  descent  to  Ishmael,  and  they  likewise 
gloried  much  in  their  unalloyed  independence.  They  prided 
themselves  also  on  the  grace  and  elegance  with  which  they 
spoke  their  language,  and  delighted  greatly  in  the  florid  and 
ornate  beauties  of  their  poesy ;  each  man  placing  high  value, 
moreover,  on  the  reputation  for  hospitality,  and  for  that 
generous  protection  of  all  who  needed  their  aid,  which  the 
Arabs  were  in  effect  ever  ready  to  accord  with  the  utmost 
liberality. 


CHAP.  II. — Of  the  oeigin  of  islam. 

Mahomet  was  born  at  Mecca,  a  city  in  the  district  of 
Hegiaz,  celebrated  for  its  ancient  temple  called  Alharam, 
the  origin  of  which  was  attributed  to  Ishmael.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  true  God,  and  was  frequented  from  the  most 
remote  times  by  all  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  East. 
Mahomet  was  of  the  Kabila  of  Coraix,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  he  belonged  to  the  principal 
family  of  that  tribe.*  By  his  genius,  bravery,  and  good 
policy,  he  succeeded,  although  not  without  great  difficulties, 
in  enforcing  his  new  creed  on  the  tribes  of  his  people,  and 
now,  if  any  man  doubt  of  the  heroic  valour  and  elevation  of 
soul  by  which  Mahomet  was  adorned  and  distinguished,  let 
him  enquire  of  the  fields  of  Honaim,  of  Bedre,  and  of 
Ohod.f  He  taught  his  followers  to  believe  in  one  sole, 
eternal  and  all-powerful  Grod — the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  that  we  find  in  them.      He  inculcated  a 

*  The  reader  wiU  remember  that  our  author  proposes  to  use  the 
words  of  his  ancient  authorities,  and  does  so  in  this  instance  as  well 
as  many  others. — Tb. 

t  His  father  was  Abdallah  the  son  of  Abdelmotaleb,  son  of  Hasam, 
son  of  Abdmena,  son  of  Morra,  son  of  Caab,  son  of  Lova,  son  of 
Ohaleb,  son  of  Fehr,  son  of  Malec,  son  of  Alnadhr,  son  of  Kenanah, 
Bon  of  Hozaimah,  son  of  Modreca,  son  of  Alyas,  son  of  Modhar,  son 
jf  Nazar,  son  of  Maad,  son  of  Adnan.  His  mother  was  called  Amina, 
and  was  of  the  same  tribe  whence  his  father  had  derived  his  origin. 
This  genealogy  is  confirmed  by  all  the  Arabian  chronologists,  wlic 
agree  also  in  admitting  that  Adnan  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Ismael. — 
Condc. 
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perfect  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  which  holds  all  things 
in  order,  according  to  eternal  and  immutable  decrees  of 
infinite  wisdom.  He  furthermore  taught  that  the  Supreme 
Power  rewards  the  good  in  a  future  life,  by  admitting  them  to 
a  paradise  of  ineffable  delights;  while  He  punishes  the  wicked 
in  the  torture  of  fire.  He  commanded  the  use  of  certain 
practices  of  ablution  and  purification ;  enjoining  likewise 
daily  prayer,  alms-giving,  and  religious  pilgrimage  to  the 
Temple  of  Alharem. 

Mahomet  thus  succeeded,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
in  displacing  the  idolatry  of  Arabia ;  he  also  reunited  the 
previously  unconnected  tribes,  and  ultimately  imbued  his 
followers  with  a  fanatical  zeal  for  Islam,  inspiring  them  with 
the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  extension  thereof  through 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

About  this  period,  a  short  time  only,  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  were  accustomed  to 
compute  their  year  from  the  Ethiopian  Wars,  which 
they  called  the  arrival  of  the  Lords  of  the  Alfil  or  Ele- 
phant,* but  after  the  celebrated Hegira,  flight  orretirement  of 
Mahomet  and  his  followers  from  Mecca  to  Medina  Tatrib,t 
they  began  to  count  their  years  from  that  important  event. 
Mahomet  was  then  54  years  old,  X  since  he  was  born  at  the 
hour  of  dawn  on  the  day  called  after  Mars,§  and  the  eighth  of 
the  moon  E-ebie  Primera,  or  the  first  Rebie,  corresponding  in 
the  months  of  the  Christians  to  the  twenty-second  of  Nisan  in 
the  year  822  of  Alexander||,  insomuch  that,  according  to  the 
most  accredited  chronologists,  the  time  when  the  Arabs 
began  to  compute  from  the  Hegira  corresponds  with  the 
seventh  of  July  in  the  year  a.d.  622. 

*  In  this  war,  the  Arabs  were  led  by  Abdelmotaleb,  the  grandfather 
of  Mahomet,  who  defended  his  country  with  much  ability,  and  totally 
routed  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  circumstances  of  this  war,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  are  described  by  numerous  writers,  and  among 
them  by  .Tusuf  Ben  Said  of  lUora,  who  depicts  them  with  much  elegance 
hi  his  commentary  on  the  poem  Elborda,  MS. —  Conde. 

t  Medina  Yatrib  was  the  first  name  of  the  city  ;  it  was  afterwards 
called  Medina  Talnabi,  the  City  of  the  Prophet,  and  yar  excellence 
Medina. — Idem. 

X  So  says  Tabari ;  but  he  was  in  fact  not  more  than  fifty. — Id^rtit 

§  Tuesday. 

II  A.D.  572. 
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CIIAP.  III. — Of  the  military  expeditions  op  the  ttest  calipf 

AO-AINST  THE    GREEKS   AND    PERSIANS. 

Mahomet  died  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  on 
Monday  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  Rebie.  When  he  had 
thus  departed,  without  naming  any  successor,  the  principal 
Moslemah  chose  six  electors  from  their  number,  and  by  these 
men  were  subsequently  selected  the  first  five  Caliphs  and 
successors  of  Mahomet. 

Abu  Becre,  who  was  the  first  Caliph  thus  chosen,  was  no 
less  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  as  given  by  the 
Koran,  than  his  predecessor  had  been :  he  determined  to 
despatch  forces  to  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
bringing  them  into  subjection  to  his  own  empire.  Having 
set  at  rest  certain  domestic  disquietudes,  and  prepared  his 
troops,  the  Caliph  wrote  a  proclamation  at  Medina,  and  sent 
it  into  every  part  of  Arabia.  The  contents  of  that  document 
were  as  follows  : — "  In  thy  name,  oh  Grod !  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  all-powerful  and  merciful  Lord,  Abdallah  Athic 
Ben  Abi  Cohafa  Abu  Becre,  to  all  the  Moslemah,  followers 
of  the  law  of  God,  sendeth  the  greeting  of  health  and 
prosperity.  Praised  be  God,  and  may  He  increase  the 
perfections  of  his  servant.  This  letter  I  have  written  to  the 
intent  that  ye  may  know  how  I  have  resolved  to  send  into 
Syria  troops,  chosen  from  among  yourselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  releasing  that  land  from  the  power  of  unbelievers.  And 
I  desire  that  ye  also  know,  that  thus  labouring  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Islam,  ye  will  be  obedient  to  God,  and  will  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  his  Messenger ;  all  your  acts  moreover  will 
be  recompensed  by  God  with  the  abounding  rewards  of 
paradise." 

Thus  invoked,  the  Arabs  assembled  without  delay  for  the 
warabout  to  be  commenced;  men  came  flocking  to  the  appeal 
of  their  sovereign,  as  if  to  a  festival,  from  every  district  of  the 
land,  and  from  all  the  Tribes  of  their  nation,  the  towns  as 
well  as  the  country  sending  each  its  proportion.  The  sandy 
plains  of  the  Hegiaz  poured  forth  their  hordes,  the  people 
from  the  valleys  of  Yemen  abandoned  their  tents  and  dwel- 
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lings,  and  the  shepherds  from  the  mountains  of  Oran  came 
down  in  great  numbers.  Wherever  the  sun  darts  its  rays, 
from  the  northernmost  point  of  Belis  above  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb  on  the  south,  and  from 
Basra  above  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
East,  even  to  Suez  and  the  confines  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
West,  all  came,  and  in  numbers  without  count,  every  man 
with  his  full  will  to  the  work.  Ill-furnished,  indeed,  with 
i  arms,  and  badly  clotlied,  were  these  warriors,  but  each  man 
j  was  full  of  fervour  and  religious  zeal :  all  were  rejoicing  and 
confident  in  the  success  certain  to  crown  these  first  wars 
of  the  Prophet;  every  heart  was  animated  by  his  promises; 
insomuch  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  a  host  innumerable 
both  of  horse  and  foot  asembled  at  Medina,  and  encamped 
around  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Medina  then  sallied  forth  in  their 
turn,  to  be  present  at  the  review  of  this  immense  force ; 
and  in  their  sight  the  Caliph  Abu  Becre  entrusted  the 
supreme  command  of  his  troops  to  Jezid  Ben  Abi  Sofian, 
commanding  him,  before  all  the  people,  to  proceed  to  the 
conquest  of  Syria.  He  finally  made  a  short  prayer  to  God, 
whom  he  implored  to  be  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his 
host,  and  adjured  to  lend  judgment  and  moderation,  as 
well  as  strength,  to  his  forces,  nor  suffer  them  to  fall  into 
the  power  of  their  enemies.  That  done,  the  Caliph  addressed 
himself  to  Jezid  in  a  loud  voice,  M'hile  all  stood  listening  in 
admiring  silence.  "  Jezid,"  he  said,  "  to  thy  care  I  commit 
the  charge  of  this  holy  war,  and  I  confide  to  thee  the 
guidance  and  conduct  of  our  people.  Do  not  oppress  them, 
or  treat  any  with  harshness  or  haughtiness.  Remember 
that  all  are  Moslemah  like  thyself.  Bethink  thee  also  that 
there  are  many  great  and  prudent  captains  in  thy  company  ; 
these  do  thou  consult  on  all  fitting  occasions,  and  do  not 
presume  too  much  on  thy  own  opinion,  but  avail  thyself  of 
their  advice.  Beware  that  thou  do  not  act  with  precipita- 
tion. Proceed  ever  warily,  and  not  as  one  who  is  rash  and 
without  judgment.  Be  just  towards  every  man;  for  he  who 
is  not  upright  to  all  can  never  prosper." 

To  his  troops  the  Caliph  said :  "  AVhen  you  meet  your 
enemies  in  the  fight,  comport  yourselves  as  befits  good 
Moslemah ;    and   remember  to  prove   yourselves  the  true 
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descendants  of  Ishmael.  In  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
host,  and  in  all  battles,  be  careful  to  follow  your  banners 
boldly,  and  be  ever  obedient  to  your  leaders.  Never  yield 
to,  or  turn  your  backs  on,  your  enemies ;  it  is  for  the  cause 
of  God  that  you  fight.  You  are  incited  by  no  less  noble 
desire  than  His  glory ;  wherefore  fear  not  to  enter  into  the 
fight,  nor  let  the  number  of  your  foes  alarm  you,  even 
though  excessive.  If  God  should  give  you  the  victory,  do 
not  abuse  your  advantages,  and  beware  how  you  stain  your 
swords  in  the  blood  of  him  who  yields  ;  neither  touch  ye 
the  children,  the  women,  nor  the  infirm  old  men  whom  ye 
may  find  among  your  enemies.  In  your  progress  through 
the  enemy's  land,  cut  down  no  palms  or  other  fruit  trees ; 
destroy  not  the  products  of  the  earth  ;  ravage  no  fields ; 
burn  no  dwellings ;  from  the  stores  of  your  enemy  take 
only  what  you  need  for  your  wants.  Let  no  destruction  be 
made  without  necessity,  but  occupy  the  cities  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  that  may  serve  as  an  asylum  to  your 
adversaries,  them  do  you  destroy.  Treat  the  prisoner  and 
him  who  renders  himself  to  your  mercy  with  pity,  as  God 
shall  do  to  you  in  your  need,  but  trample  down  the  proud 
and  rebellious,  nor  fail  to  crush  all  who  have  broken  the 
conditions  imposed  on  them.  Let  there  be  no  perfidy  nor 
falsehood  in  your  treaties  with  your  enemies ;  be  faithful  in 
all  things,  proving  yourselves  ever  upright  and  noble,  and 
maintaining  your  word  and  promise  truly.  Do  not  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  monk  or  hermit,  and  destroy  not  their 
abodes,  but  inflict  the  rigours  of  death  upon  all  who  shall 
refuse  the  conditions  you  would  impose  on  them." 

The  troops  were  subsequently  divided  into  two  great  hosts, 
of  which  the  first  departed  for  Syria  without  delay.  The  Caliph 
then  gave  the  command  of  the  second  to  Chalid  Ben  Walid, 
whom  he  despatched,  with  similar  exhortations,  to  Irak  and 
the  confines  of  Persia.  These  undertakings  were  favoured  by 
God,  who  gave  our  Moslemah  repeated  and  very  signal  vic- 
tories over  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  They  entered  by  force 
of  arms  into  the  cities  of  Tadmor,  Hira,  Hauran,  Bossora, 
Hemesa,  Damascus,  and  Balbec, — the  fameof  these  conquests 
infusing  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies,  iusomucli 
that  neither  the  most  powerful  armies  nor  the  strongest 
forts  dared  long  to  resist  the  imnetuosity  of  the  Moslemah 
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forces.  The  latter  were  constantly  opposed  to  men  pre- 
maturely terrified,  and  already  disposed  to  flight ;  while  the 
Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  bold  and  confident  of  victory,  met 
all  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  battle  with  contempt. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  ancient  and 
populous  city  of  Damascus  surrendered  to  the  Arabian 
leaders  Abu  Obeida  and  Chalid,  but  not  before  the  inhabi- 
tants had  endured  a  long  and  sanguinary  siege.  At  the 
same  time  died  the  Caliph  Abu  Becre,  after  he  had  reigned 
two  years,  three  months,  and  nine  days. 

The  Caliph,  or  sovereign  successor,  next  elected,  was 
Omar  Ben  Alchitab,  who  was  also  a  potent  master  of 
fortune  ;  and  it  pleased  God  that  in  his  time  the  Moslemah 
should  raise  their  victorious  banners  over  the  sumptuous 
palaces  of  the  mighty  Persian  kings,  and  should  destroy 
that  ancient  and  renowned  monarchy. 

Having  conquered  all  Syria,  the  Caliph  commanded  the 
captain,  Amru  Ben  Alas,  to  enter  Egypt,  which  he  did  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  after  very  glorious 
exploits  this  leader  made  himself  master  of  the  great  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  that  most  fertile 
region.  Here,  where  the  land  is  filled  with  the  wondrous, 
monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  Amru  Ben  Alas*  reduced  all  men  to 
his  obedience  ;  he  made  tributary  six  millions  of  Copts, 
without  counting  the  Jews,  who  were  yet  very  numerous. 
The  zeal,  moderation,  and  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
Moslemah  captains,  and  the  excellent  order  preserved  by 
tLeir  troops,  rendered  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Greeks  for 
impeding  their  rapid  conquests  utterly  useless, — no  force 
was  found  equal  to  oppose  them,  nor  could  the  bravest  men 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  their  onset.  It  would  demand  a 
great  volume  for  that  part  of  our  subject  alone,  were  we  to 
describe  the  adventurous  exploits  and  deeds  of  arms  per- 
formed by  only  one  among  these  captains,  and  that  even 
though  we  should  not  choose  one  of  the  most  renowned. 


*  This    general   had   been   sumamed    "  The   Sword    of    God**    by 

Mahomet  himself.  His  death  was  lamented  as  a  pubHc  calamity  ;  and 
the  pious  Moslemah  hung  their  hair,  as  was  their  custom,  around  his 
tomb. — Le  Maries,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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CHAP.  IV. — Incuesion  op  the  aeabs  into  afeica,  and  conquest 

or  CYEENAICA, 

After  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Omar  Ben  Alchitab,  which 
happened  in  the  Moon  Dilliagia,  and  the  twenty-third  year 
of  the  Ilegira,*  during  the  Caliphate  of  Otman  Ben 
Afan,  the  Arab  leader  Abdallali  Ben  Saad  Ben  Abi  Serah 
El  Carsi,  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  which  he  did  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  29.  He  was  followed,  some  few  years 
later,  by  Moavia  Ben  Horeig  Azocuni,  who  made  three 
incursions  into  the  same  land.  The  first  of  these  took 
place  some  time  before  tlie  death  of  the  Caliph  Otman,  and 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  Hegira.  The  second  and 
third  were  made  after  that  Caliph  had.  departed.  In  the 
year  34  of  the  Hegira,  Moavia  entered  Africa  with  a  select 
troop  of  Muhageries  and  Alanseries  ;t  and  in  his  company 
was  the  excellent  and  illustrious  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan. 
They  conquered  great  cities,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
superb  palaces.  The  ancient  city  of  Cyrene  was  among 
thos€  which  fell ;  and  mighty  were  the  riches  and  spoils  which 
then  became  the  prey  of  the  victors  in  those  lands.  The 
fifth  part  of  all  these  riches  had  been  assigned  by  the  Caliph 
Otman  to  the  General  Moavia  Ben  Horeig,  and  the  other 
leaders,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  means  wherewith 
to  reward  and  gratify  such  of  the  Moslemah  as  should 
distinguish  themselves  in  battle,  or  should  perform  other 
services  of  importance. 

In  the  year  35  of  the  Hegira  the  Caliph  Otman  died, 
falling  beneath  the  swords  of  conspirators,  and  having  then 
reigned  about  tv/elve  years. 

In  the  year  40, the  prudent  leader,  Moavia  BenHoreig,  sent 
his  captain,  the  noble  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan,  with  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  80,000  men,  to  Gelula,  which  was  con- 
quered, but  not  until  after  the  Moslemah  forces  had  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.     No  less  rich  in  victories  waa 

*  A.D.  643. 

t  The  Muhageries  were  those  troops  by  whom  Mahomet  was  accom- 
panied in  his  flight ;  the  Alansaries  were  those  who  first  came  to  his 
aid  as  auiiliariee. — Conde. 
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the  year  45  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  renowned  Ocba 
Een  Nafe,  El  Fehri,  entered  Africa,  leading  10,000  horse, 
when  he  recovered  the  city  of  Cyrene,  which  had  cast  otf 
the  Moslemah  yoke,  confiding  in  the  number  of  its  defenders 
and  the  power  of  its  walls.  During  the  siege  Ocba  Ben 
Nafe  ruined  many  great  and  ancient  edifices  which  were 
previously  in  that  city,  Cyrene  being  then  considered  the 
principal  and  chief  town  of  the  whole  world,  for  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  buildings.  In  place  of  the  structures  thus 
destroyed,  the  General  subsequently  caused  mosques  to  be 
raised,  and  established  schools,  wherein  he  commanded  that 
the  language  and  doctrines  of  the  true  Law  should  be  taught 
to  such  children  and  youths  as  had  previously  been  wander- 
ing about,  lost  to  hope,  and  without  a  refuge. 


CHAP.  y. — Conquest  of  baebaet  and  poundation  oi'  caievak.  ' 

"While  the  renowned  Ocba  Ben  Nafe  was  thus  employed, 
the  Caliph  Moavia  Ben  Abi  Sofian  united  the  governments 
of  Egypt  and  the  remainder  of  Africa,  as  if  they  had  been 
two  unimportant  provinces,  giving  the  command  of  the 
whole  to  Muhegir  Dinar  El  Ansari.  This  governor,  envious 
of  the  good  repute  which  Ocba  Ben  Nafe  enjoyed  among 
the  people,  no  less  than  of  his  glory  in  arms,  wrote  accusa- 
tions of  that  leader  to  the  Caliph  ;  and  his  arts  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  Moavia  sent  him  orders  to  depose 
Ocba  Ben  Nafe  from  his  government  of  Cyrene.  These 
orders  were  transferred  by  the  Wall  Muhegir  to  Muslama 
Ben  Machlad ;  but  Muhegir  charged  the  messengers  to 
treat  Ocba  Ben  Nafe  with  all  honour,  fearing  lest  the  troops 
should  be  moved  to  resistance  by  the  great  love  and  respect 
which  he  knew  them  to  bear  to  their  general. 

Muslama  arrived  accordingly  at  the  camp  where  Ocba 
was  in  comiaand,  and  presented  the  letter  of  the  Cahph, 
enjoining  him  to  set  himself  on  the  way  so  soon  as  he  should 
receive  it,  and  repair  at  once  to  the  presence  of  his  lord.  A 
second  letter  was  presented  at  the  same  time  by  Muslama, 
from  the  Wali  Muhegir,  wherein  the  latter  exhorted  Ocba  to 
obey  without  any  excuse  whatever,  authorizing  Muslama  and 
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tlie  otlier  captains  to   seize   and  compel  liirn   to  obedience, 
should  he  refuse  to  do  so. 

Ocba  departed  therefore  on  the  moment,  nay  without 
even  returning  into  liis  house  ;  but  arriving  at  Alcazarahiie 
lie  there  reposed  himself  and  made  his  prayer.  The  ora- 
tions he  offered  to  God  were  at  first  silent,  but  at  the  close 
he  raised  his  voice,  and  said — "  Oh  Allah,  my  Lord  and  my 
God,  take  not  my  life  until  thou  hast  made  manifest  the 
brightness  of  mine  honour,  and  defend  me  from  Muhegir 
Ben  Om  Dinar."  When  these  words  were  repeated 
to  the  Wali,  he  at  once  began  to  dread  the  effect  of  that 
prayer. 

On  entering  Egypt,  Ocba  was  met  by  Muslama  Beji 
Machlad,  who  had  preceded  the  general  to  give  notice  of 
his  arrival,  and  with  him  there  went  forth  many  leaders  and 
captains  of  great  renown,  all  desirous  of  proving  the  high 
estimation  and  respect  in  which  they  held  the  noble  Ocba, 
and  treating  him  with  the  utmost  honour.  Here  the  de- 
posed ruler  was  commanded  to  give  an  account  of  his 
government,  or  of  what  he  had  done  and  caused  to  be  done 
by  others.  lie  was  moreover  exhorted  to  describe  his  rela- 
tions with  Muhegir,  and  to  assign  the  reason  for  such 
dissensions  as  existed  between  them. 

A  few  days  later  he  proceeded  to  the  presence  of  the 
Caliph,  who  received  him  before  his  counsellors,  captains, 
and  the  whole  court.  Then  did  the  noble  Ocba  Ben  Nafe 
speak  as  follows  : — "  I  have  conquered  regions  and  nations 
of  the  infidel,  and  have  brought  the  unbeliever  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  his  holy  laws.  I  have  built  schools  and 
mosques,  and  for  the  reward  of  these  services  thou  hast 
sent  command  to  Abdel  Ansar  "to  take  possession  of  my 
person.  If  there  be  any  reason  for  this,  let  thy  justice 
declare  it."  To  these  words  the  Caliph  replied — "  I  am 
now  informed  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  reports  that  have 
reached  me ;  I  know  what  Muhegir  is  and  what  is  Ocba ; 
with  thy  zeal  and  thy  services  am  1  equally  content,  and 
now  hast  the  u  satisfied  me  by  this  thy  loyal  and  noble  pro- 
ceeding." The  Caliph  then  commanded  that  Ocba  should 
return  to  resume  the  command  of  his  government.  Many 
authors  nevertheless  afiirm  that  the  power  of  Ocba  w^as  first 
restored  to  him  by  Jezid  the  son  of  the  Caliph  Moavia,  after 
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the  death  of  his  father,  who  departed  in  the  year  60 ;  which 
last  account  I  consider  the  more  probable  one. 

Ocba  was  indeed  much  distinguished  and  honoured  by 
the  Caliph  Jezid,  whom  good  authorities  describe  as  saying 
to  him, — "  Now  thou  hast  once  more  thy  pro\dnce  :  repair 
thither  without  loss  of  time,  and  hasten  to  make  good  all 
the  losses  thou  hast  sustained."  Ocba  departed  for  Africa 
accordingly  with  much  diligence  ;  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  the  envious  Muhegir  had  caused  a  city  which  he 
had  founded  and  fortified  to  be  destroyed,  and,  from 
hatred  to  the  labours  and  memory  of  Ocba,  had  forced  the 
inhabitants  to  remove  to  a  town  which  he  had  himself  built 
two  miles  thence,  on  the  way  which  is  passed  by  the  roud  to 
Tunis :  that  place  Muhegir  called  Audan,  and  there  are 
traces  of  its  ruins  remaining  to  this  day.  Other  works  ot 
Ocba  were  in  like  manner  destroyed  by  Muhegir,  who  drove 
the  people  of  Cairvan  also  from  their  habitations,  being 
impelled  to  do  so  by  similar  motives  of  envy  and  hatred. 

The  order  of  the  Caliph  Jezid  for  the  deposition  of  Mus- 
lama  was  borne  by  Ocba,  who  when  he  had  signified  that 
order  to  the  governor,  commanded  him  to  be  transported  to 
Fustat,  a  town  in  Egypt,  which  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
future  residence.  These  things  took  place  in  the  year  62 
of  the  ITegira.  Ocba  then  passed  into  Africa,  and  deposed 
Muhegir,  w  hom  he  cast  into  prison ;  but  since  his  protector 
Moavia  was  dead,  these  events  did  not  surprise  Muhegir, 
who  had  been  expecting  no  other.  Ocba  furthermore  com- 
manded that  the  people  of  Cairvan  should  return  to  their 
dwellings ;  and  he  now  watched  over  the  progress  of  that 
city  even  more  carefully  than  he  had  done  in  the  times  of 
his  first  government. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  afiirm  that  Cairvan 
was  peopled  by  the  WaJi  Moavia  Ben  Horeig  ;  and  they 
relate  the  occurrence  after  this  manner.  When  the  Wafi 
Moavia  first  stood  on  the  site,  it  was  a  valley  covered  very 
thickly  with  trees,  amidst  which  were  large  numbers  of 
savage  beasts — lions,  tigers,  and  panthers, — with  serpents 
of  various  kinds,  to  whom  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Depart  from  this  wooded  and  shady  place,  ye  beasts  who 
dwell  in  these  valleys  ;  arise,  depart,  for  this  abode  is  no 
longer  for  you."     These  words  he  repeated  three  times  on 
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i^hree  successive  days,  and  it  was  done  as  he  had  commanded  ; 
there  remained  no  aiiimal,  lion,  tiger,  or  serpent,  which  did 
not  immediately  leave  the  place.  Moavia  then  ordered  his 
people  to  surround  the  site  with  high  walls,  and  fixing  his 
lance  in  the  midst,  he  said  to  them — "  This  is  your 
C  air  van." 

Beturning  to  Ocba,  we  find  it  related  of  him,  that  after 
he  had  once  more  set  his  government  in  order,  he  departed 
to  the  conquest  of  Sus,  taking  with  him  his  captured  enemy 
Muhegir  in  chains.  He  subjugated  the  land,  and  having 
penetrated  to  the  sea  coast,  he  rode  amidst  the  waves  even 
to  his  saddle-girth,  exclaiming — "  O  Allah,  if  these  pro- 
found waters  did  not  restrain  me,  I  would  yet  proceed  still 
further,  to  carry  onward  the  knowledge  of  thy  sacred  Name 
and  thy  holy  Law." 

While  Ocba  was  still  at  Sus,  he  received  intelligence  to 
the  effect  that  the  people  of  Barbary  had  rebelled,  and 
giving  orders  to  his  army,  he  returned  with  all  haste  to  their 
subjugation.  The  leader  of  the  Barbary  forces,  Aben 
Cahiua,  who  but  a  short  time  before  was  flying  to  the  desert 
before  the  Moslemah  troops,  now  followed  the  march  of 
Ocba's  host,  and  cut  off"  such  of  the  Moslemen  as  struggled 
or  broke  from  their  companies  ;  yet  by  the  time  that  Ben 
Nafe  reached  Cairvan  the  rebellion  was  found  to  be  sub- 
dued, and  Ocba  therefore  divided  his  army  into  various 
divisions,  which  he  quartered  on  the  surrounding  districts  : 
this  he  did  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  less  difficult  to  the 
inhabitants  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  troops,  and  for  the 
greater  advantage  of  all. 

With  a  flying  camp  of  his  best  cavalry,  Ocba  then  over- 
ran the  country  of  Zab,  and  occupied  a  place  called  Telinda ; 
but  an  innumerable  horde  of  the  dwellers  in  Barbary, 
assisted  by  the  Christians,  fell  on  him  there  and  compelled 
him  to  the  conflict :  he  therefore  disposed  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  and  having  done  so,  the  general  made  his  prayer. 
This  done,  Ocba  commanded  that  Muhegir  should  be  brought 
from  his  prison,  and  when  the  latter  had  entered  his  pre- 
sence he  said  to  him — "  To-day,  0  friend,  is  a  day  of  liberty 
and  of  martyrdom,  that  highest  of  all  gains  for  a  Mosleman, 
and  I  will  not  have  thee  deprived  of  so  great  an  occasion." 
"Thou  hast  spoken  well,"  replied  Muhegir,  "no  greater 
occasion  can  be  offered  to  a  Mosleman,  and  I  thank  thee 
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that  thou  hast  afforded  me  this  opportunity,  better  than 
which  I  cannot  desire."  Ocba  then  caused  his  enemy  to 
be  supplied  with  a  good  horse  and  arms  ;  they  both  threw 
away  the  sheaths  of  their  swords,  and  every  other  Mosleman 
did  the  same. 

Desperate  was  the  struggle  which  then  commenced 
between  the  hosts,  and  the  carnage  was  dreadful.  Almost 
all  the  Moslemah  died  there,  faithful  to  the  Law  as  they 
were ;  for  such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy, 
that  few  escaped.  Muhamed  Ben  Aus,  El  Ansari,  Jezid  Ben 
Chalaf,  and  some  few  more  of  the  Moslemah  cavaliers,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  but  these  were  subsequently  ransomed  by 
Aben  Mesad,  Lord  of  Cafisa,  who  sent  them  to  Zohair  Ben 
Cais,  El  Balui,  to  whom  Ocba  Ben  Nafe  had  left  the  govern- 
ment of  Cairvan  when  he  had  himself  departed  to  the 
conquest  of  Sus,  and  to  Omar  Ben  Aby,  El  Coreisi,  both 
leaders  of  much  valour  and  high  authority. 

This  sanguinary  battle  of  Telinda  was  fought  in  the 
year  63.* 

The  captain  leading  on  the  part  of  Barbary,  even  Aben 
Cahina,  was  much  puffed  up  by  this  splendid  victory,  and, 
full  of  confidence,  pushed  forward  with  his  troops  to  attack 
Cairvan,  having  with  him  more  than  30,000  men.  The 
leaders,  Zohair  and  Omar,  then  went  forth  a<2ainst  him,  and 
by  the  favour  of  G-od,  the  Moslemah  conquered ;  Aben 
Cahina  flying  in  great  disorder,  closely  pursued  by  7,000 
horse,  which  was  all  the  force  that  Zohair  then  held  in  his 
command. 

This  victory  animated  the  Moslem  ah,  and  much  enhanced  the 
fame  of  the  noble  Captain,  even  Zohair  Ben  Cais,  El  Balui. 
Nay,  Abdelaziz  Ben  Meruan,  who  was  then  Wali  of  Egypt, 
wrote  letters  to  that  leader,  thanking  him  and  all  his  force 
for  their  constancy  and  valour,  investing  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Caliph  with  supreme  command  in  Africa,  and  sending 
him  men  and  arms  to  reinforce  his  power  ;  a  succour  which 
he  greatly  needed,  seeing  that  without  such  aid  he  could  not 
hope  to  extend  his  conquests,  or  appease  the  troubles  which 
had  broken  out  m  Barbary. 

Meanwhile  Zohair  had  drawn  together  the  forces  which 
had  remained  in  Atrabolos,  and  with  these  troops,  added  to 
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those  that  had  been  sent  from  Egypt,  lie  resolved  to  leave 
Bart'ji :  there  he  had  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  thence  he 
now  commenced  his  march. 

AVhen  this  force  had  arrived  at  Cunia,  there  sallied  fortli 
to  their  encounter  so  prodigious  a  body  of  troops  that  it 
seemed  to  be  an  inundation  ;  and  Zohair,  taking  counsel  with 
his  captains  and  leaders,  thus  addressed  his  people  : — 

"  Ye  companies  of  the  Moslemah,  already  have  a  large 
number  of  your  friends  gone  before  you,  and  are  now  enjoy- 
ing^ the  delights  of  Paradise  ;  but  behold,  God  hath  this  day 
opened  to  you  once  more  the  gates  of  eternal  blessedness  ; 
wherefore  what  have  you  to  fear  from  this  host  of  barbarous 
enemies  ?  For  either,  lighting  as  the  valiant  men  you  have 
proved  yourselves  to  be,  you  shall  obtain  the  victory,  or  you 
will  be  received  into  Paradise,  and  gain  its  triumphal  crown." 
That  said,  the  General  prepared  for  combat. 

Now  Abu  Sagea  and  a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry 
were  opposed  to  the  desire  for  battle  thus  manifested  by 
Zohair,  and  following  their  captain,  even  Abu  iSagea,  that 
portion  of  the  force  refused  to  take  part  in  the  danger.  At 
the  moment,  therefore,  M^hen  Zohair  and  his  brave  band 
attacked  the  enemy,  the  Egyptian  cavalry  retired  in  hurried 
march  ;  and  although  the  Arabs,  honoured  by  the  confidence 
of  Zohair,  fought  most  bravely,  they  were  overcome  by  num- 
bers, the  Moslemah  host  being  compelled  to  disperse  by 
different  ways,  when  Zohair  himself,  with  some  few  of  his 
people,  retired  to  Barca ;  but  he  nevertheless  maintained 
the  frontier  with  great  firmness. 

By  this  victory,  which  they  gained  in  the  year  64,  the 
men  of  Barbary  obtained  possession  of  the  district  around 
Cairvan,  and  even  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

When  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan  received  notice  of  the 
defeat  sustained  by  his  forces,  he  repaired  to  Barca  with 
troops  which  he  joined  to  those  of  Zohair ;  and  thus  united 
they  made  fierce  war  on  Barbary,  the  people  of  which 
country  they  finally  subdued,  and  recovered  the  city  of 
Cairvan.  The  Wall  Zohair  then  continued  to  govern  the 
province  of  Barca,  until  he  was  killed,  with  all  who  were  his 
followers  at  the  time,  in  an  ambush  of  the  Christians,  which 
had  been  laid  for  them  with  much  ability,  and  into  which 
they  fell. 

At  the  death  of  Zohair,  Hassan  Ben  Naaman,  El  Gasan, 
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was  Wall  of  Egypt,  and  that  officer  was  then  despatched  by 
Abdehnelic  to  continue  the  conquest  of  Africa ;  an  under- 
taking for  which  he  hastened  to  assemble  the  people  of  the 
frontier,  and  soon  gathered  an  army  of  40,000  well-appointed 
men.  With  this  force,  Hassan  directed  his  march  against 
the  city  of  Carthagena  the  Ancient,  which  was  the  chief 
town  of  all  Africa.  That  place  he  besieged  and  beleaguered 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  found  means  to  force  his  way, 
when  he  destroyed  the  walls,  putting  to  death  many  Greeks 
and  Christians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  defence ;  while  many 
of  the  inhabitants  flying  to  Sicily  or  Spain,  then  lost  and 
left  behind  them  all  the  wealth  they  had  possessed. 

At  this  time  there  came  against  Hassan  a  great  force,  led 
by  the  Queen  of  Barbary,  who  was  called  Cahina,  a  very 
powerful  princess  in  those  parts.  She  maintained  the  war 
with  varying  fortunes  for  many  years,  but  was  finally  con- 
quered by  the  Moslemah,  who  made  her  prisoner,  with  the 
principal  persons  of  her  court.  The  troops  by  whom  she 
had  been  taken,  spared  her  life  because  she  was  a  woman 
and  a  queen ;  they  brought  her  therefore  to  the  presence  of 
their  leader  Hassan,  who  proposed  to  Cahina  such  condi- 
tions as  he  thought  needful  for  the  security  of  quiet  and 
peace  in  the  laud — obedience  to  the  Caliph  namely,  and 
tribute  to  be  paid  into  his  hands.  He  furthermore  exhorted 
the  captive  Queen  to  accept  the  true  faith  ;  but  Cahina  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  these  conditions,  Hassan  commanded 
that  she  should  be  decapitated,  which  was  done  :  he  subse- 
quently caused  the  head  to  be  packed  in  camphor  and  placed 
in  a  costly  casket,  when  he  sent  it  to  Abdelmelic,  with  the 
news  of  his  victory  and  many  valuable  presents. 

Some  short  time  after  these  events,  Abdelaziz,  the  brother 
of  Abdelmelic,  excited  by  the  report  of  the  great  riches  found 
in  the  cities  of  Africa,  desired  to  repair  thither,  and  Abdel- 
melic yielding  to  his  request,  despatched  him  to  Barca,  in 
the  place  of  Hassan  Ben  Naaman,  whom  he  deposed  from 
that  government.  Abdelaziz  Ben  Meruan  proceeded  to 
Africa  accordingly,  and  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he 
not  only  displaced  Hassan  Ben  Naaman,  but  despoiled  him 
of  all  he  possessed,  which  he  took  to  himself.  The  loss  of 
his  treasures  caused  Hassan  so  much  sorrow,  that  he  soon 
afterwards  fell  sick,  and  died  of  pure  grief  and  vexation. 
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CHAP.  VI. — Conquests  of  muza  in  almageeb  ob  Mauritania. 

By  order  of  the  "Wali,  Abdelaziz  Ben  Meruan,  the  General 
Muza  Ben  Noseir  made  incursions  on  the  land  of  Almagreb, 
and  distinguished  himself  very  greatly  by  his  valour  and 
prudence.  Commencing  his  work  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  the  Hegira,*  Muza  carried  his  arms  into  the  regions 
of  the  West,  and  even  to  the  deserts  of  the  South.  Ho 
sent  many  precious  spoils  to  Abdelaziz  Ben  Meruan,  whose 
avaricious  love  of  gain  was  not  unknown  to  him.  Slaves  of 
both  sexes  and  of  great  beauty  were  among  these  treasures, 
with  horses  of  the  highest  value. 

Now  Muza  Ben  Noseir  had  contrived  to  persuade  the 
people  of  Barbary  that  they  were  Aulad-Arabi,  or  Sons  of 
the  Arabs  ;  and  as  he  treated  them  with  great  mildness,  they 
were  at  length  brought  to  request  of  their  own  accord  that 
he  would  receive  them  among  the  number  of  his  own  troops  ; 
whereupon  he  chose  12,000  of  the  bravest  from  the  lands  of 
G-adam  and  Tab,  whom  he  incorporated  with  his  army,  and 
found  a  valuable  reinforcement.  Much  pleased  by  this 
result  of  his  general's  good  management,  Abdelaziz  wrote 
to  the  Caliph,  expatiating  on  the  valour  and  prudence  of 
Muza  Ben  Noseir,  whose  great  services  he  related  at  length. 

In  the  year  83  of  the  Hegira,  the  Caliph,  well  informed 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  General  Muza  Ben  Noseir, 
appointed  him  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Moslemah 
troops  in  Africa,  and  charged  him  to  continue  his  conquests 
in  Almagreb,  naming  him  at  the  same  time  Emir  of  Africa. 
It  was  this  illustrious  Captain,  who,  subsequently  entering 
Spain,  there  opened  so  glorious  a  field  to  the  Arabian 
arms. 

To  maintain  obedience  among  those  subjected  to  his  rule, 
and  thereby  promote  the  success  of  his  further  undertakings, 
]\[uza  gathered  numerous  forces  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  as  he 
did  from  Barca,  Carthagena  the  Ancient,  and  the  Land  of 
Barbary.     With  these  troops  he  brought  all  the  tribes  who 

*  A.D.  697. 
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ventured  to  o}>pose  him  to  subjection,  and  conquering  the 
warlike  nations  who  dwelt  in  Dara,  Sahra,  and  Tafilet,  he 
reduced  thein  also  to  his  rule. 

But  fearing  lest  these  tribes  might  be  subsequently  excited 
to  rebellion  by  those  of  Sus,  and  might  in  that  case  be 
assisted  by  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  Muza  sent  his  son 
Abdelaziz,  with  10,000  horse,  to  maintain  the  frontier,  and 
preserve  peace  along  the  line  of  the  same.  Abdelaziz  Ben 
Muza  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  but  though  young 
he  was  of  a  mild  and  thoughtful  character.  He  was  sufti- 
ciently  prudent  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  his  years, 
but  possessed  of  much  resolution  also  :  thus  by  suavity  and 
persuasion,  enforced,  whenever  needful,  by  personal  bravery, 
of  which  he  gave  ample  proof,  Abdelaziz  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  mastery  over  aJl,  and  subdued  those  barbarous 
and  warlike  tribes  to  entire  obedience. 


CHAP.  yil. — The  empire  of  the  caliph  walid  ben  abdelmelic. 

In  the  86th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  Caliph  Abdelmelic 
Ben  Meruan,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  his  son, 
Walid  Ben  Abdelm.elic,  who  confirmed  Muza  Ben  Noseir  in 
the  command  of  the  African  forces,  and  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

The  Caliph  Walid  was  called  Abulabas ;  the  name  of  his 
mother  was  Abbasia;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Alabas.  The 
reign  of  this  Caliph  was  one  of  those  most  prosperous  for 
the  Mosleroah,  seeing  that  in  his  time  they  made  great 
conquests  in  Greece  and  Mawaralnahar.  His  brother 
Musiema,  and  his  nephew  Coteibo,  the  son  of  Muslema, 
made  successful  incursions  against  the  Turks  in  Sogda, 
Fergana,  Bochara,  and  Pagras.  Coteibo  took  possession  of 
Samarcand,  and  burnt  the  idols  there  worshipped,  which 
were  adorned  with  radiant  needles  or  spikes  of  gold.  He  then 
made  peace  with  the  masters  of  the  place,  and  evacuated  the 
city  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
1000  millares  of  doblas.  From  another  side,  Muhamed  El 
Tsafiki  entered  India  and  the  country  of  Scinde,  where  he  con- 
quered the  King  Daharo,  whom  the  Moslemah  beheaded. 
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In  the  86th  year  of  tlie  Ilegira  it  was  tliat  the  Caliph 
AValid  commanded  to  build  the  great  Aljama  of  Damascus, 
and  as  the  ground  on  which  there  stood  a  Christian  church 
was  required  for  that  purpose,  he  gave  orders  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  paid  to  the  Christians  for  the  building.  But 
the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  price,  and  would  not  resign 
their  church ;  whereupon  the  Caliph  commanded  that  it 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  would  then  give  them 
nothing  whatever.  12,000  stone-cutters  were  employed  on 
the  building  of  that  great  edifice,  but  it  was  not  finished  in 
the  time  of  Walid,  and  remained  to  be  completed  in  that  of 
Suleiman  his  brother. 

The  Caliph  Walid  sent  his  brother  Abdallah  to  assume 
the  government  of  Egypt,  and  this  Abdallah  imposed  the 
tribute  of  a  Dinar*  on  the  Monks.  This  was  the  first  tribute 
paid  by  the  Monks. 

The  Wali  Muza  Ben  l^oseir,  and  his  son  Abdelaziz,  were 
meanwhile  continuing  their  wars  in  Almagreb  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  The  innumerable  tribes  of  Barbary,  all 
well  mounted,  and  eager  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty, 
were  gradi^ally  brought  into  subjection.  The  two  leaders 
had  determined  to  free  the  country  from  the  presence  of 
these  troublesome  and  always  turbulent  Tribes,  and  al- 
though they  found  the  work  slow  of  accomplishment,  yet 
having  overcome  the  principal  Kabilas,  they  did  at  length 
bring  the  matter  to  bear.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle,  more  particularly  with  those  of  the  tribe  Zeneta, 
they  finally  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  men  of  that 
Kabila,  and  made  a  peaceful  conclusion  of  the  war.  From 
the  Moorish  tribes  of  Masmuda,  Zanhaga,  Ketama,  and 
Hoara,  which  were  the  most  ancient  and  most  numerous  of 
the  earth,  Muza  took  hostages  ;  both  himself  and  his  son 
constantly  proved  themselves  mild  and  merciful  to  those 
who  submitted  to  their  rule,  affording  them  aid  against  aU 
who  would  do  them  wrong,  and  defending  them  against  the 
incursions  of  such  insurgent  tribes  as  they  had  not  yet  sub- 
jugated. In  this  manner  they  won  the  very  souls  of  those 
barbarous  people. 

*  Dinar,  a  gold  piece  divided  into  20  dirhems,  or  pieces  of  silTOr.— 
Conde. 
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Muza  now  sent  his  son  Meruan  to  the  land  of  Taiija,* 
there  to  maintain  the  frontier,  and  he  placed  in  the  city  a 
strong  garrison  of  10,000  men,  all  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  under 
the  command  of  the  Captain  Taric  Ben  Zeyad,El  Nefici,  who 
possessed  his  utmost  conlidence  :  with  these  troops  El  Nefici 
overran  all  the  land  of  Algarbe  up  to  the  sources  of  the 
river  Mohuya  and  to  the  mountains  of  Aldaren. 

Now  the  Wali  Muza  laboured  with  ardent  zeal  to  instruct 
the  tribes  whom  he  had  subdued  in  the  Aleoranic  law,  which 
they  did  in  effect  embrace  without  reluctance  ;  for  such  was 
the  will  of  God,  by  whose  goodness  it  was  that  they  were 
thus  delivered  from  their  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
faith  was  in  like  manner  received  by  many  infidel  Christians 
who  dwelt  in  Agile,  Tetewan,  and  Tanja ;  but  many  others 
passed  into  Spain,  thereby  losing  all  their  possessions, 
according  to  the  conventions  agreed  on  at  the  surrender  of 
the  respective  cities.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  all  that  land 
of  Almagreb  was  rendered  subject  and  tributary,  remaining 
without  the  desire  or  hope  of  a  better  fate. 

After  the  death  of  Abdallah  Wali  of  Egypt,  the  Calipli 
Walid  appointed  Corraho  Ben  Xaric  to  the  government  of 
that  country  ;  but  this  man  Corraho  was  avaricious  and  cruel, 
wherefore  the  rule  of  that  tyrannical  governor  endured  but  a 
short  time, — to  the  great  relief  of  t'le  people,  whom  he  op- 
pressed and  outraged  inhumanly.  In  Africa,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  inhabitants  blessed  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
Muza  Ben  Noseir  and  of  his  son  Abdelaziz,  who  also  held 
command  in  a  widely-extended  region. 

The  tribes  of  Barbary  had  now  for  the  most  part  em- 
braced Islam,  and  being  of  a  disposition  naturally  wai-like 
and  restless,  they  willingly  adopted  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Arabs,  not  desiring  any  other  occupation  than  that  of  war. 
The  pacific  dwellers  in  the  towns  and  villages,  with  tiiose  of 
the  fields,  contributed  to  their  support  from  their  fruits  and 
flocks ;  they  furthermore  supplied  the  armies  with  beautiful 
horses,  whose  flight  was  as  that  of  eagles  across  those 
widely-spreading  deserts. 

•  Tanja,  the  ancient  Tingis,  which  we  call  Tangier. — CondS, 
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CHAP,  VIII. — Proposals  for  passing  into  spain,  and  determi- 
nation TO  THAT  EFFECT. 

At  this  time,  certain  Christians  of  GesiraAlandahis,whieb  is 
the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  offended  by  their  King  Ruderic,* 
who  was  lord  of  all  Spain,  froni  the  Narbonese  Gaul  even 
to  Mauritania,  or  the  land  of  Tanja,  came  to  Muza  Ben 
Noseir,  and  incited  him  to  pass  into  Spain,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  Africa  by  a  strait  of  the  sea  called  Alzacauc,  or 
the  Narrow  Waters.  They  represented  to  him  that  the 
undertaking  would  be  free  from  danger  and  easy  of  execu- 
tion, and  offered  to  aid  him  therein  with  all  their  forces — 
such  was  the  immoderate  desire  of  vengeance  by  which 
these  men  were  moved. 

Now  Muza  was  ambitious  and  enterprising  ;  but  he  wap 
prudent  as  w^ell  as  a  lover  of  glory,  and  although  he  did  no 
reject  the  proposals  thus  made  to  him,  he  dissembled  wit! 
those  Christians  for  some  time,  saying  but  little  in  regan 
to  the  ultimate  intentions  which  their  words  had  caused  hin 
to  form.      He  secretly  obtained  information,  meanwhile,  re 
specting  the  condition  of  Spain,  its  people,  the  soil  an 
quality  of  the  country,  the  divisions  and  mode  of  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  the  king,  and  the  extent  of  the  factions 
and  dissensions  then  existing  among  the  nobles.     We  find 
related  on  this  point  that  one  of  the  principal  Christians  of 
Tanja  informed  him  with  much    truth  and  accuracy  of  ail 
that  he  required  to  know  on.  that  subject, — made  known  to 
him  the  state  of  the  people,  the  injudicious  government  of 
King  Ruderic,  his  defective  mode  of  administering  justice, 

*  The  affront  here  alluded  to  is  without  doubt  that  caused  by  tlie 
amours  of  the  King  Don  Eoderick  with  that  daughter  of  Count  JuHan 
whom  certain  writers  call  the  Caba,  as  we  find  related  in  the  Chronicon 
General,  written  by  order  of  King  Alfonso  the  Wise.  The  names 
of  "  Caba,"  of  her  waiting-damsel  "  Alifa,"  and  of  all  who  appear  in  thir 
account,  prove  that  the  whole  story  was  but  a  Moorish  fiction  found  . 
on  the  legends  and  ballads  current  among  the  Christians  and  Moors. — 
Conde. 
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and  the  fact  that  for  these  causes  he  was  but  little  respected 
by  the  nation  he  ruled^  by  which  he  was  in  effect  considered 
as  the  wrongful  usurper  of  the  crown  of  the  Goths. 

The  disposition  of  Musa  for  undertaking  the  conquest  of 
Spain  was  furthermore  excited  by  the  tempting  description 
given  of  the  country  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tanja,  and  other 
Africans  who  had  travelled  so  far.  They  spoke  of  its  deli- 
cious climate,  its  clear  and  serene  skies,  its  inexhaustible 
riches,  the  fine  quality  and  admirable  virtues  of  its  plants 
and  fruits,  the  constant  excellence  of  the  weather  at  all 
seasons,  its  opportune  rains,  falling  ever  when  most  required  : 
the  rich  abundance  of  its  rivers  and  copious  springs  were 
also  insisted  on,  with  the  magnificent  remains  of  its  ancient 
monuments,  its  vast  provinces,  its  numerous  towns,  and  the 
extraordinary  magnificence  of  many  among  its  principal 
cities.  The  General  was  assured,  in  short,  that  the  beauties 
of  Spain  could  not  be  adequately  described  or  expressed  in 
the  most  elegant  discourse  ;  nor  did  these  his  informants 
deceive  him,  seeing  that  in  the  amount  of  its  advantages 
there  is  no  country  that  can  be  said  to  surpass  the  land  of 
Spain ;  since  in  the  comparison  of  excellence  she  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  superior  to  all,  whether  of  the  east  or 
west.  The  eulogists  further  added  that  in  its  fruitfulness 
and  serenity  of  sky  Spain  is  favoured  as  is  Syria ;  in  its 
climate  happy  as  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix ;  wealthy  as  India 
in  its  perfumes  and  flowers;  as  Hegiaz  in  its  fruits  and 
riches  of  production ;  supplied  abundantly  as  Catay  or 
Chinay  in  its  precious  and  abundant  mines  ;  and  as  Adena  in 
the  convenience  and  utility  of  its  coasts.  This  enumeration 
they  completed  by  citing  the  various  cities  in  which  remained 
monuments  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  of  those  lonians 
whose  wisdom  and  knowledge  had  ever  been  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  world ;  relics  of  their  works  being  yet  amply 
existent  in  Spain,  as  these  men  did  not  fail  to  afiirm.  They 
instanced  the  great  statue  of  Hercules  in  Gezira  of  Cadiz, 
and  the  Idol  of  Gallicia,  with  the  vast  Ruins  of  Merida 
jind  Tarragona,  of  which  the  like  have  never  been  seen  in 
any  other  region. 

Moved  by  all  these  persuasions,  and  incited  by  the 
hope  of  so  rich  and  glorious  a  conquest,  Muza  could  no 
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longer  resist  the  allurements  held  out  to  him.  He  wrote 
to  the  Caliph,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  undertak- 
ing ;  he  reminded  the  monarch  that  w  ith  the  help  of  God  he 
had  subdued  and  rendered  tributary  the  Zenetes,  and  other 
tribes  of  Barbary,  as  those  of  Zab  and  Derar, — of  Sahra, 
Mazamuda,  and  Sus;  he  bade  the  Caliph  remember  that  his 
conquering  Moslemah  had  raised  the  banners  of  Islam  on  all 
the  towers  of  Tanja ;  and  furthermore  remaiked  that  from  the 
City  of  Tanja  there  was  but  a  strait  of  twelve  miles  to  the 
coasts  of  Andalusia  ;  adding,  that  with  his  sovereign's  per- 
mission, he  would  send  the  conquerors  of  Africa  into  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  to  that  land  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  the  Alcoran  ic  law. 

The  Caliph  applauded  his  purpose,  and  the  rather  as  the 
proposed  attempt  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  traditions 
held  by  the  messengers  of  God,  which  promised  them  the 
extension  of  the  law,  even  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the 
west.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  most  undoubting  con- 
fidence in  the  good  fortune  to  attend  his  arms,  that  the 
monarch  commissioned  his  General  to  proceed  in  the  pro- 
posed undertaking- 


CHAP.  IX. — Tabic  ceosses  into  Spain. 

Haying  the  permission  of  the  Caliph,  Muza  Ben  Noseir 
commanded  that  the  general  Taric  Ben  Zeyad,  a  captain  of 
great  renown,  should  debark  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
xVndalusia,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  he  had  been  told 
b)^  the  Christian  of  Tanja.  With  the  help  and  counsel 
of  this  latter,  therefore,  Taric  embarked,  having  with  him 
five  hundred  horses,  in  four  large  barks,  proceeding  from 
Tanja  to  the  centre  of  Sebta,  and  thence  to  Andalusia.*  The 
passage  was    made  successfully ;    and   in  the  company  of 

*  This  first  mcnrsion,  or  reconnoissance,  which  Taric  made  in  Spain, 
took  place  in  tlie  year  of  the  Hegira  91  (a.d.  710)  ;  but  the  MS.  of 
Kdobi  having  been  much  injured  in  this  part  of  the  history,  does  not 
mention  it,  and  gives  the  year  92  as  the  date  of  the  first  lauding,  wliich 
has  led  his  numerous  copyists  into  error. — Conde. 
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Taric  there  went,  together  with  other  noble  captains  and 
leaders,  Abdelmelic  El  Moaferi  of  Wasit,  who  subsequently- 
established  himself  in  Gezira  Alhadra,  Almondar  Ben 
Measeraai  of  Hemesa,and  Zaid  BenKesid  El  Sekseki.  These 
valiant  Moslemah  overran  the  whole  coast  of  Andalusia, 
taking  captive  the  people,  and  carrying  oif  their  flocks, 
without  meeting  any  w^ho  could  oppose  them.  After 
this  success,  and  bearing  their  booty  with  them  in  their 
ships,  they  returned  to  Tanja,  where  they  were  received 
with  universal  rejoicing.  This  took  place  in  the  Moon  of 
Hamazan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  91. 

The  Wall  Muza  did  not  fail  to  consider  this  first  success 
as  a  happy  presage  of  the  future  fortunes  of  his  arms  in 
Spain ;  he  therefore  commenced  his  preparations  with 
infinite  rapidity  and  zeal,  giving  orders  for  the  construction 
of  the  barks  needful  to  the  transport  of  a  powerful  army  ; 
the  conduct  of  which  he  confided  to  the  leader  Taric  Ben 
Zeyad,  whose  command  in  the  garrison  of  Tanja  he  gave  to 
his  own  son,  Meruan  Ben  Muza. 

And  now  there  was  not  an  Arab  who  did  not  desire  to  take 
part  in  this  expedition,  which  set  sail  when  all  had  been  fully 
prepared  :  crossing  the  Strait  without  accident,  Taric  dis- 
embarked at  Gezira  Alhadra,  or  the  Green  Island  ;*  the 
situation  of  which  favoured  the  landing  of  the  troops.  The 
Christians  did  indeed  oppose  some  resistance  to  the  debarka- 
tion, but  were  quickly  beaten,  and  retired  in  terror  and 
dismay.  Taric  now  fortified  himself  with  his  people  on  a 
hill  at  the  extremity  of  Gezira  Alhadra,  which  from  that 
time,  and  in  his  honour,  was  called  Gebal  Taric,  or  the 
Mount  of  Taric  ;t  but  it  is  also  called  the  Mcunt  of  Victory, 
or  the  Portal  or  Entrance,  seeing  that  at  this  point  the  way 
was  happily  opened  to  our  conquest  of  Spain.  This  arrival 
took  place  on  a  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  Moon  of 
Kegib,    in    the    year    92 ;     and  Xerif  Edris  affirms   that 

*  At  this  time  there  were  two  small  islands  near  the  shore,  and 
opposite  the  present  city  of  Algesiras,  whose  verdant  colour  ot)tained 
for  thera  the  name  of  the  Green  Isles.  They  are  now  almost  entirely 
covered  by  the  sea.  The  smallest,  of  which  a  portion  still  rexnaina,  ia 
called  the  Isle  of  Doves  (Las  Palomaal. 

t  The  modern  Gibraltar. 
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Taric  burnt  his  ships,  to  deprive  his  troops  of  all  hope  of 
flight. 

The  passage  from  the  Grreea  Island  to  the  main  land  was 
at  first  defended  by  seventeen  hundred  Christians,  under 
the  command  of  Tadmir,*  who  was  one  of  King  Eoderic's 
most  distinguished  knights  ;  and  with  these  forces  the  Arab 
troops  had  some  few  skirmishes  during  the  first  three  days ; 
but  after  that  time,  the  Spaniards  having  been  more  than 
once  vanquished  and  put  to  flight,  no  longer  dared  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Moslemah. 

AVe  find  it  related  that  Tadmir  then  wrote  to  King 
Eoderic,  demanding  succours,  and  saying:  "  My  Lord, — 
There  have  come  forces  adverse  to  us,  fix)m  parts  of 
Africa.  Whether  they  have  dropped  from  heaven,  or  sprung 
up  through  the  earth,  I  know  not,  having  found  them  sud- 
denly before  me,  and  encountered  them  on  my  path.  I 
resisted  them  with  all  my  power,  and  did  my  utmost  to 
maintain  the  passage,  but  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
their  numbers  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attacks ;  where- 
fore they  have  finally  encamped  on  our  soil,  in  despite  of  my 
efforts.  And  now,  my  Lord,  since  the  matter  is  thus,  I 
entreat  you  to  succour  us  with  all  speed,  and  with  the 
largest  force  you  can  muster.  Come  yourself,  also,  in 
[^rson,  for  that  will  be  better  tliaa  all." 

This  unexpected  intelligence  filled  King  Eoderic  with 
terror.  He  commanded  to  summon  his  counsellors  and 
leaders  of  war;  and  despatched  the  flower  of  the  Gothic 
cavalry  to  announce  his  own  approach-  The  host  departed 
promptly.  It  joined  that  under  the  command  of  Tadmir, 
and  advanced  against  the  Moslemah.  There  then  ensued 
many  and  sanguinary  skirmishes  between  the  opposing  forces, 
but  always  to  the  notable  injury  and  heavy  loss  of  the 
Goths. 

The  vanguard  of  the  Moslemah  cavalry  was  commanded 
by  Mugueiz  El  Rumi,  a  renowned  captain  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battles  and  conquest  of  Africa. 
Koderie,  meanwhile,  assembled  his  people  from  every  pro- 
vince of  the  land,  and  came  against  the  Moslemah  with  all 
bis   power;   but    Taric   Ben    Zeyad   lost   not   a  momciiL : 

*  Theodomir. 
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ravaging  the  country  of  Algezira  and  Sidonia,  he  penetrated 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Guadiana,  infusing  terror  and 
dismay  into  the  souls  of  the  people,  who  had  neither  time 
nor  heart  to  defend  themselves.  On  every  side  were  seen 
troops  of  Moslemah  cavalry  :  and  these,  hurrying  rapidly 
in  all  directions,  destroyed  the  towns,  dispersed  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  carried  off  or  burnt  all  the  fruits  of  the  fields. 


CHAP.  X. — The  battle  of  gxjadalete. 

KoDEinc  arrived  on  the  plains  of  Sidonia  with  an  army  of 
90,000  men,  and  was  accompanied  by  all  the  nobles  of  his 
kingdom  ;  yet  Taric  was  not  intimidated  by  this  numerous 
host,  which  appeared  to  him  but  as  an  agitated  sea ;  for  he 
knew  that  if  his  Moslemah  were  inferior  in  point  of  num- 
bers, they  possessed  the  advantage  in  valour,  in  the  quality  of 
their  arms,  and  in  the  dexterity  with  which  they  used  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  first  and  last  ranks  of  the  Christians 
were  armed  in  coats  of  mail  and  cuirasses  of  proof,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  force  was  without  this  defence.  Yet  they, 
too,  were  in  part  provided  with  lances,  shields,  and  swords ; 
while  in  other  parts  they  were  lightly  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  slings,  and  other  weapons,  each  according  to  the 
fashion  of  his  country, — some  having  short  scythes,  clubs, 
or  battle-axes  only. 

The  Moslemah  leaders  thereupon  assembled  their  scat- 
tered bands,  and  recalled  the  divisions  of  their  flying 
cavalry  ;  when,  all  being  united,  Taric  arranged  his  forces, 
prepared  them  for  the  struggle,  and,  full  of  confidence, 
stood  ready  to  give  the  Christians  battle. 

The  opposing  hosts  first  found  theinselves  face  to  face  on 
the  plain  traversed  by  the  Guadalete  \  the  day  was  Sunday,* 
and  there  still  remained  two  days  of  the  moon  of  Eamazan. 

*  Tlie  26th  of  Jaly  ;  a.d.  7ll,  that  is  to  say.  This  date  has  been 
nuich  disputed  ;  Mariana,  Ferreras,  and  other  historiaiis,  having  been 
led  into  error  by  the  fact  before  alluded  to  of  Archbishop  Koderick's 
1  aving  taken  the  years  of  the  Hegira  for  solar  years.  But  Pagi  and 
our  own  Gibbon  have  adopted  the  date  given  by  our  author,  who  followa 
the  best  Arabic  authorities. — Tb. 
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Tlic  eartli  trembled  under  tlie  tramp  of  the  forces,  and 
the  air  resounded  with  the  clash  of  trumpets,  the  thunder  of 
drums,  the  roar  of  a  thousand  other  instruments,  and  the 
mingled  outcries  of  that  vast  multitude  composing  both  the 
hosts.  They  met  with  equal  bravery  and  resolution,  although 
with  much  disparity  of  number's,  since  the  Christians  had 
four  men  for  each  one  of  the  Moslemah.  The  battle  com- 
menced with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  witli  equal  constancy,  but  w^ithout  advantage  for  either 
part.  That  carnage  thus  continued  till  the  arrival  of  night 
compelled  the  combatants  to  give  a  truce  to  its  sanguinary 
horrors.  Both  hosts  passed  the  hours  of  darkness  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  waited  impatiently  the  arrival  of  dawn 
to  renew  the  murderous  conflict ;  and  when  the  first  light 
appeared  in  the  east  they  recommenced  the  struggle,  yet  still 
with  but  the  same  results ;  nothing  decisive  was  gained  ou 
either  side,  and  with  the  arrival  of  darkness  only  did  the 
slaughter  cease. 

On  the  third  morning  of  the  cruel  strife,  Taric  observed 
that  the  Moslemah  began  to  lose  heart,  and  were  yielding 
ground  to  the  Christians  ;  wherefore,  riding  through  the  ranks 
of  his  people,  he  rose  aloft  in  his  stirrups  and  addressed 
them  as  follows  : — "  0  Moslemah,  conquerors  of  Almagreb  ! 
whither  tend  your  steps  ?  to  what  end  your  unworthy  and 
inconsiderate  flight  ?  The  enemies  are  before  you,  but  behind 
you  is  the  sea ;  there  is  no  help  for  you  save  in  your  own 
valour  and  the  aid  of  Grod.  On,  therefore,  Warriors  and  Mos- 
lemah !  on  !  Do  as  you  see  your  leader  show  you  the  ex- 
ample." Saying  these  words,  he  spurred  his  horse  directly 
forwards,  cut  down  all  before  him  to  right  and  left,  and  so 
forced  his  way  up  to  the  Christian  banners.  Here  Taric  recog- 
nised the  kir.g  by  his  decorations  and  the  horse  he  rode;  where- 
fore, transpiercing  him  with  his  lance,  the  unhappy  Eoderie 
fell  dead,  for  so  did  God  destroy  him  by  the  hand  of  Taric ; 
and  thus  did  he  bring  aid  to  the  Moslemah.  The  troops  of 
the  Faith  then  cut  down  all  before  them,  according  to  the 
example  of  their  leader,  and  the  Christians,  seeing  their 
monarch,  with  many  other  of  their  principal  captains,  lying 
dead,  fell  into  disorder  and  fled  terrifled  from  the  field. 
The  Arabs  followed  up  their  victory — they  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, and  the  swords  of  the   Moslemah  cavalry  drank  deep 
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of  Christian  blood  in  places  far  and  wide  from  the  [i!aina 
whereon  the  battle  had  been  fought:  nay,  there  were  so  many- 
slaughtered,  that  God,  who  created  them,  can  alone  recount 
their  numbers.  Thus  did  the  battle  couclude  :  the  vic- 
tory of  Gruadalete  was  gained  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon 
of  Xawal,  and  that  district  remained  covered  with  the  bones 
of  the  dead  for  a  very  long  space  of  time  thereafter. 

Taric  took  the  head  of  King  Roderic,  and  sent  it  to  Muza 
Ben  Noseir,  giving  him  intelligence  of  his  various  successes, 
as  well  at  the  passing  of  Alzacauc  as  in  the  victories  that 
followed,  relating  at  length  the  sanguinary  and  perilous 
battle  of  Guadalete,  wherein  he  had  overcome  all  the  power 
of  the  King  of  the  G  oths,  and  had  dispersed  his  immense 
army. 

In  this  relation  Taric  described  to  Muza  how  on  the 
first  day  King  E-oderic  entered  into  the  battle,  seated  in  a 
chariot  of  war,  adorned  with  ivory  ornaments,  and  drawn  by 
two  large  white  mules.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  crown  or 
diadem  of  pearls,  while  a  rich  chlamys,  or  mantle  of  purple, 
bordered  with  embroidery  of  gold,  was  the  covering  of  his 
shoulders.  He  proceeded  to  relate  how  on  the  third  day 
God  had  given  a  complete  victory  to  his  Moslemah  in  that 
sanguinary  fight,  when  he,  Taric,  had  slain  King  Roderic 
with  his  own  hand,  and  now  sent  to  Muza  the  head  of  that 
sovereign.  He  added  the  names  of  such  among  his  fol- 
lowers as  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle, 
and  told  how  they  had  pursued  the  fugitives  for  three  days 
following  that  of  the  victory,  without  lifting  their  swords 
from  the  necks  of  the  vanquished,  or  giving  them  the  much- 
needed  rest. 

The  officer  who  was  charged  with  these  news  to  the 
"Wali  Muza,  gave  him  the  letters  of  Taric,  and  subsequently 
related  the  details  in  form  of  speech,  describing  the  passage 
of  the  Strait,  whereby  the  forces  had  reached  the  soil  of 
Spain ;  how  they  had  disembarked  in  Gezira  Alhadra,  and 
in  despite  of  the  Christian  resistance  had  gained  possession 
of  the  great  mount  of  Gebel  Alfeth,  which  was  now  called 
Gebel  Taric,  from  the  name  of  that  illustrious  general,  who 
had  there  conquered  the  defenders  of  the  passage  and  tlie 
raouiit,  although  they  were  the  hope  of  the  Christian  force. 
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lie  furthermore  spoke  of  the  demand  for  succours  mf.  -^  by 
Tadmir,  general  of  King  Roderic,  and  how  that  monarch 
had  come  himself  to  his  aid  with  90,000  men  ;  how  Taric 
had  gone  forth  against  them,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Moslemah  cavalry  being  commanded  by  Mugueiz  El  Bumi, 
the  servant  of  Walid  ;  how  the  fight  was  maintained  for 
three  days  by  both  armies  ;  and  how,  on  ^he  third,  Taric 
seeing  the  numbers  still  remaining  of  th-E  emy,  and  that 
his  own  troops  were  losing  ground,  had  tA  .ted  them  from 
his  horse,  and  had  encouraged  them  to  siruggle  valiantly, 
and  be  ready  to  die  as  good  Moslemah  should  ever  do  : 
how  he  had  then  promised  them  gre  rewards,  and  finally 
had  exclaimed,    "  Where  hope  yoi.  find    refuge  ?    be- 

hind you  rolls  the  impassable  se£,  ^efore  you  is  the 
wearied  foe.  There  is  no  resource  for  us  but  in  our 
valour ;  do  as  I  do,  Gruala  !*  I  will  now  fall  upon  yon 
king,  and  if  I  cannot  take  his  life  you  shall  see  me  die  be- 
neath his  hands." 

The  messenger  further  told  how  Taric  then  seated 
himself  firmly  on  his  horse,  and  breaking  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  had  recognised  Koderic  by  the  ornaments  ^^  his  dig- 
nity and  the  steed  he  bestrode.  He  added  that  1  Mineral 
had  done  as  he  had  said,  and  how  God  had  slain  \  '^'ic  by 
his  hand,  when  the  Moslemah  made  a  cruel  slaughter  of 
their  enemies,  not  losing  any  very  great  numbers  of  their 
own  troops,  while  the  Christians,  flying  iu  disorder,  were 
pursued  by  the  faithful  during  three  entire  days.  The 
orator  concluded  by  relating  that  Taric  had  commanded  to 
cut  off*  the  head  of  Boderic,  and  had  sent  it  to  Muza. 

These  details  were  heard  with  much  pleasure  by  the 
Wali,  who  said  that  he  would  send  the  head  of  King  E-oderic 
to  the  Caliph  Walid.  Such  are  the  misfortunes  that  may 
happen  to  monarchs  when  they  take  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle ! 

*  A  phrase  of  asseveration  equivalent  to  "  so  may  God  help  me :" 
it  is  used  either  to  affirm  or  deny,  but  always  to  give  force  to  preyiosL} 
assertions. — Conde, 
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CHAP.  XI. — Of  the  aerivai-  op  mttza  its'  spain,  and  the  coNQUESTa 

OF  TARIC  IN  ANDALUSIA. 

But  tlie  Wall  Muza  now  became  envious  of  the  glories  of 
his  general,  Taric,  and  in  his  secret  mind  he  did  not  do  him 
all  the  justice  which  his  services  so  well  merited.  He  wrote 
immediately,  commanding  that  Taric  should  proceed  no  far* 
ther,  and  desired  him  to  await  his  orders  where  he  then  was, 
nor  attempt  to  pursue  so  important  a  work  as  that  before  them 
until  he  had  a  greater  force,  and  could  proceed  in  security. 
At  the  same  time  Muza  sent  letters  to  the  Caliph  Walid, 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  victories  obtained  in  Spain, 
and  declaring  that  the  battles  had  been  terrible  as  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  He  likewise  sent  to  the  Caliph  the  em- 
balmed head  of  King  K-oderic ;  but  in  these  letters  Muza 
attributed  to  himself  all  the  successes  of  that  fortunate 
expedition. 

Without  delay  the  Wali  then  set  his  affairs  in  Africa  in 
good  order,  gathered  troops,  the  number  of  which  is  com- 
puted at  10,000  horse  and  8,000  foot,  appointed  his  son 
Abdelaziz  to  remain  at  Cairvan  and  conduct  the  government 
of  Africa  in  his  place ;  and  in  the  Moon  of  Eegeb,  in  the 
year  93,  Muza  passed  the  strait  of  the  sea  and  landed  in 
Spain,  accompanied  by  his  sons  Abdelola  and  Meruan, 
from  whom  at  a  later  period  the  great  palace  which  rises 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  west  of  Cordova  took  its 
name.* 

Together  with  Muza  there  landed  in  Spain  many  of  the 
noblest  Arabians  of  the  Tribe  of  Coraix,  and  others  of  high 
condition  ;  as,  for  example,  Almouazir,  Aly  Ben  Bebie,  Lah- 
mi,  Hayut  Ben  Beja  Temami,  and  Hanas  Ben  Abdailah 
Asenani,  who  subsequently  founded  the  great  Aljama  of 
Saracusta. 

Taric,   with  his  conquering    Moslemah,  was    meanwhile 

*  The  Arabic  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  of  Muza's  arrival 
in  Spain,  which  El  Ifriki  declares  did  not  take  place  until  four  months 
had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Don  Roderic. — Coude. 
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encamped  in  Andalusia,  and  made  incursions  in  every  direc- 
tion, filling  the  dwellers  of  the  land  "with  dismay.  When 
the  letters  of  Muza  unexpectedly  arrived,  commanding  tho 
victorious  general  to  proceed  no  further  until  he  yhould 
be  joined  by  the  Wali  himself,  Taric  at  once  took  c  junsel 
with  his  principal  captains,  and  all  expressed  the  disp  easure 
they  felt  at  so  inopportune  a  command.  How,  indeed,  was 
it  possible,  they  enquired,  to  refrain  from  availing  themselves 
of  an  occasion  po  favourable.  Their  General  vrell  understood 
whence  this  order  proceeded ;  but,  without  permitting  it 
to  be  seen  that  he  had  penetrated  the  envious  motives  of 
Muza  Ben  JSToseir,  he  bade  his  officers  consider  what  it 
was  proper  that  they  should  do  in  so  important  a  question. 
All  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  lose  an 
occcasion  so  precious ;  and  among  the  rest  there  spoke 
Julian  the  Christian,  who  advised  Taric  to  the  following 
effect : — "  Since  thou  hast  conquered  the  great  army  of  the 
Goths,  and  now  that  the  principal  of  the  Christian  nobles 
who  came  up  with  their  king  to  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete 
are  broken  and  dispersed,  thou  shouldstby  no  means  lose  these 
precious  moments,  while  the  Christians  still  carry  the  terror 
of  thy  arms  in  their  souls;  on  the  contrary,  do  thou  follow  with- 
out giving  them  time  or  place  wherein  to  take  rest ;  for  when 
they  have  once  recovered  themselves,  it  will  be  easy  for  them 
to  gather  new  forces,  as  well  as  to  re-assemble  and  reanimate 
the  now  discouraged  troops  whom  thou  hast  scattered. 
Hasten,  therefore,  to  penetrate  into  the  provinces,  and  oc- 
cupy the  chief  cities  without  delay ;  for  if  thou  canst  make 
thyself  master  of  them,  but  more  especially  of  the  capital, 
thou  wilt  then  have  nothing  to  fear." 

These  reasonings  appeared  excellent  to  all,  and  every  one 
enforced  them  on  Taric  to  the  best  of  his  ability  :  whereupon 
he,  desiring  no  better,  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  made  the 
necessary  distribution  of  the  troops.  He  passed  his  whole 
army  in  review,  praised  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  as  shown 
in  the  past,  and  exhorted  them  to  new  proofs  of  zeal.  He 
commanded  that  none  should  offer  offence  to  the  peaceable 
and  unarmed  inhabitants,  and  should  attack  only  such  as; 
bore  arms,  or  w^ho  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country  by 
aiding  those  who  did  so ;  he  forbade  all  plunder  save  only 
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on  tlie  field  of  battle  or  in  the  taking  of  such  towns  as  were 
occupied  by  force  of  arms.  He  divided  his  force  into  three 
bodies.  The  first  he  confided  to  Mugueiz  EI  Rumi,  whom 
he  despatched  to  Cordova ;  the  second  he  gave  in  cliarge  to 
Zayde  Ben  Kesadi  El  Sekseki,  commanding  him  to  proceed 
to  the  province  of  Malaga;  and  with  the  third,  which  he 
led  himself,«he  departed  for  thi  interior  of  the  kingdom, 
passing  by  the  district  of  Jayen  to  Tolaitola,*  which  waa 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  Before  Taric  reached 
that  city,  he  was  joined,  as  had  been  concerted,  by  the  di- 
vision of  Kesadi,  who  had  encountered  resistance  at  Estija, 
but  the  Moslemah  had  nevertheless  defeated  the  Christians, 
even  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  terrified  inhabitants 
had  submitted  to  pay  tribute.  The  General  had  then  taken 
hostages  from  among  the  principal  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
that  done,  had  continued  his  march  with  his  force  to  join 
that  of  Taric.  The  cities  of  Malaga  and  Elvira  had  both 
followed  the  example  given  them  by  Estija. 

Before  Cordova,  an  important  and  very  ancient  city, 
Mugueiz  El  Rumi  had  meanwhile  encamped  his  troops,  and 
sent  messengers  to  the  inhabitants,  exhorting  them  to  sur- 
render on  such  terms  and  guarantees  as  it  was  the  custom 
of  Islam  to  ofier,  assuring  them  that  once  subjected  to 
tribute  they  were  secure  in  their  persons  and  possessions  ; 
he  declared  moreover  that  while  the  tribute  was  light  and  easy, 
the  rage  and  fury  of  his  conquering  troops  were  terrible  as  the 
whirlwind  ;  wherefore  he  recommended  the  people  not  to 
embolden  themselves  to  resistance  by  vain  hopes,  since 
they  could  not  reasonably  look  for  succour  from  any  side, 
seeing  that  all  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  save  themselves,  as  many  other  cities 
had  done,  by  confiding  their  fate  to  the  generosity  of  the  Arab 
leaders :  thus  redeeming  at  small  cost  the  otherwise  inevit- 
able flow  of  their  blood. 

The  people  of  Cordova  would  not  give  ear  to  these  pro- 
posals, deceived  by  the  assurance  which  they  derived  from  the 

*  It  is  thu8  that  the  Arabs  corrupted  the  name  of  Toledo,  from 
hearing  the  Christians  speak  of  it  as  Urbs  Toletana.  In  like  manner 
they  made  Saracvsta^  from  Caesaraugusta  (Saragossa)  ;  while  they  called 
Scv^ille,  Spali  ;  Eeija,  Estiiii,  &c. —  Conde. 
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presence  of  a  few  troops,  the  remains  of  the  Battle  of  Guada- 
lete,*  who  hadtalkenrefuge in  theircity,  and  now  expressed  their 
confidence  in  her  capabilities  of  defence  :  they  consequently 
rejected  all  offers  of  acconrTiodation.  But  to  what  purpose 
the  walls  in  which  they  trusted,  and  what  could  the  valour 
of  their  soldiers  avail  them,  when  Fortune  had  declared 
against  them  ?  Mugueiz,  informed  of  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison,  and  learning  that  the  walls  were  accessible  on  the 
part  towards  the  river,  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  on  a  cer- 
tain rainy  night,  and  swimming  the  stream  with  1000  horse- 
men, each  of  whom  bore  a  foot-soldier  behind  him,  he  gained 
that  side  of  the  town  walls  with  all  silence  and  care.  Then, 
cutting  down  the  guards  at  that  gate,  he  forced  an  entrance 
for  the  thousand  horse,  and  thus  facilitated  the  arrival  of 
a  great  part  of  his  army,  which  before  the  light  appeared 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  The  Governor,  with  400 
men,  retired  to  a  church,  in  which  he  fortified  himself;  but 
the  inhabitants  implored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror, 
Mugueiz  El  Eumi,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Arabs. 

The  General  now  sent  a  body  of  men  to  attack  the 
church ;  but  the  Christians  defended  themselves  therein 
with  obstinate  bravery,  until  the  last  man  of  the  400  died 
fighting.  The  city  was  then  subjected  to  what  was  called 
the  tribute  of  blood,  which  was  a  much  heavier  sum  than 
the  ordinary  tribute.  Mugueiz  likewise  took  hostages  of 
all  such  as  he  chose  among  the  citizens ;  and  leaving  the 
city  in  a  state  of  quiet,  after  he  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment thereof  to  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  he  departed 
with  his  force  to  subjugate  the  towns  of  the  surrounding 
district,  desiring  to  maintain  the  terror  now  excited  in  all 
parts  by  the  invasion.  And  in  effect  the  Christians  were 
amazed  and  confounded  at  the  lightness  and  rapidity,  as  well 
as  at  the  valour  of  the  Arab  forces,  who  seemed  toappearat  one 
and  the  same  time  in  different  and  widely  distant  provinces. 

*  As  the  Arabs  were  in  the  frequent  hahit  of  adding  the  word  Me- 
dena,  "  City,"  to  the  name  of  each  town,  so  did  they  prefix  the  word 
Guard,  "  Kiver,"  to  that  of  each  river.  Thence  we  have,  Guard-alete, 
Guard-iana,  Guard  el  Qiiiber,  &c .  of  which  the  moderns  make  Guadal- 
quiver,  Guadiana,  &c.— Te. 
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CHAP.  XII. — Of  the  conquest  of  toledo  and  its  teeeitoeies. 

When  Taric  arrived  at  the  city  Tolaitola,  the  capital  of 
Spain,  a  strong  and  Jincient  town,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  river  Tagus,  the  fame  of  his  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted victories  had  preceded  him.  The  terrors  exhibited 
by  the  melancholy  remains  of  the  ruined  army  of  King 
Boderic  gave  a  yet  more  exalted  idea  of  the  Arab  valour, 
while  the  number  of  the  forces,  the  lightness  of  the 
ca\alry,  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  were  described  in 
terms  that  much  surpassed  the  truth.  The  principal 
nobles  who  had  followed  the  Christian  king  to  battle  had 
died  in  the  fight,  or  were  now  wandering  fugitives  ;  those 
who  had  remained  in  the  city,  hearing  that  the  Moslemah 
were  directing  their  steps  thitherward,  had  taken  flight 
with  their  families,  insomuch  that  there  remained  few 
persons  of  importance,  and  scarcely  any  men  of  war,  within 
the  place. 

The  position  of  the  town  and  its  citadel  is  nevertheless 
so  strong,  being  raised  on  a  high  rock  and  surrounded  by 
a  wide  river,  that  this  might  have  given  to  its  inhabitants 
some  confidence  in  their  ability  to  defend  themselves  ;  but 
they  lacked  courage,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  warlike 
affairs :  thus,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  finding  themselves 
ill  provided  with  munitions  of  all  kinds,  and  having  no  hope 
of  succours  from  without,  they  came  forth  to  treat  of  con- 
ditions with  Taric,  who  received  them  with  a  firm  and 
serious  aspect,  but  not  unkindly. 

Their  surrender  was  accepted  on  the  following  conditions. 
They  engaged  to  give  up  all  the  horses  and  arms  that 
should  be  found  in  the  city  ;  all  who  did  not  think  proper 
to  remain  therein  being  allowed  to  depart  freely,  but  with 
the  loss  of  their  possessions  ;  while  those  who  consented 
to  retain  their  dwellings  "^fre  assured  of  the  security  and 
inviolability  of  all  they  possessed,  whereof  they  remained 
absolute  masters.  Every  inhabitant  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the   exercise   of  his   religious  faith   with   the   use  of  the 
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churches,  which  were  carefully  preserved,  while  he  was  but 
subjected  iu  return  to  a  very  light  tribute.  The  only 
restriction  laid  on  the  conquered  people  in  respect  of  their 
religion  was  that  they  were  forbidden  to  build  additional 
churches  without  having  first  obtained  permission  from  the 
Governor,  nor  were  they  suffered  to  make  public  processions. 
They  were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws 
and  judges,  but  were  not  permitted  to  punish  or  otherwise 
impede  any  who  should  desire  to  become  Moslemah.  Agree- 
ing to  these  conditions,  the  people  of  the  city  resigned 
their  arms  and  gave  hostages,  when  the  Arab  leaders  with 
a  certain  number  of  troops  entered  the  gates  and  took  up 
their  quarters  in  Medina  Toledo. 

Taric  Ben  Zeyad  himself  then  occupied  with  his  guard 
the  Alcazar*  of  the  king,  which  was  situate  on  a  height 
rising  over  the  Tagus.  The  Palace  was  large  and  of  wonder- 
fully beautiful  construction;  very  much  treasure,  and  precious 
works  innumerable,  are  declared  to  have  been  found  therein. 
Among  these,  and  in  a  remote  apartment  of  the  Alcazar, 
there  were  discovered  five  and  twenty  crowns  of  gold, 
each  adorned  with  jacinths  and  other  stones  of  price  ;  since 
it  was  the  custom  among  these  people  that  after  the  death 
of  every  king  who  had  reigned  in  the  country,  his  crown 
should  be  deposited  in  that  chamber :  each  diadem  had 
the  name  of  its  wearer  written  thereon,  with  his  age,  antl 
the  number  of  years  he  had  borne  the  same.  Twenty  and 
five,  therefore,  had  been  the  number  of  the  Gothic  kings  of 
Spain,  down  to  the  period  of  this  conquest. 


CHAP.  XIII. — Of  the  conquest  of  meeida,  akd  the  aeeival  of 

ABDELAZIZ  IN  SPAIN. 

When  the  Wali  Muza  Ben  Noseir  disembarked  with  hia 
army  on  the  coast  of  Algarbe  in  Andalusia,  he  was  at  once 
informed  that  Taric  had  continued  the  conquest  in  contra- 

♦  Palace. 
VOL.  !•  T 
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Tention  of  his  commands,  and,  filled  with  rage  against  him, 
he  resolved  in  his  heart  to  accomplish  that  general's  ruin. 
Enquiring  the  way  that  Taric  had  pursued,  Muza  found 
among  the  Christians  faithful  guides  who  put  him  on  the 
track,  and  in  no  case  deceived  or  were  perfidious  towards  him. 
"  When  Providence  places  in  thy  hand  the  leading  rein  of  feli- 
city, all  creatures  concur  to  render  thee  happy ;  even  thy 
enemies  assist  thee,  and  should  any  difficulty  oppose  thee 
Fortune  takes  care  to  remove  it  and  to  make  thy  path 
clear." 

^luza  now  determined  to  pursue  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  parts  wherein  Taric  had  not  appeared ;  he  over- 
ran the  territory  of  Esbilia  in  a  series  of  rapid  marches, 
remaining  in  the  district  and  before  that  city  for  the  space 
of  a  month.* 

The  place  then  submitting  to  his  conditions  and  accepting 
the  rule  of  Islam,  Muza  took  hostages  to  his  full  content, 
and  left  as  governor  of  the  town  his  general,  Isu  Ben  Ab- 
dallah  El  Towail,  of  Medina,  with  a  garrison  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  for  the  security  of 
the  sick  Moslemah  whom  he  was  leaving  there.  He  then 
continued  his  march,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Carmuna  on 
his  way ;  for  although  that  place  was  very  strong,  as  well 
by  its  position  as  by  its  ancient  walls,  the  garrison  surren- 
dered nevertheless,  therein  following  the  example  of  Esbilia 
and  other  cities  of  Andalusia. 

The  force  of  Muza  consisted  principally  of  18,000  cavalry ; 
he  had  very  few  foot-soldiers,  seeing  that  he  had  gradu- 
ally left  these  in  the  cities  through  which  he  had  passed, 
partly  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  return  for  the  hostages 
he  had  taken,  but  partly  also  to  restrain  the  more  turbulent 
among  the  people  of  those  cities. 

Not  encountering  resistance  any  wh ere,  Muzabecame  incited 
and  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  new  conquests.  Andalusia 
appeared  to  him  but  a  narrow  field;  wherefore  he  passed 

*  Where  Taric  had  also  appeared  some  time  previously,  but  lie  had 
not  made  a  long  stay  ;  and  on  his  departure  the  inhabitants  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  series  of  fortifications,  assisted  by  which  they  hoped 
to  defend  themselves. — Conde. 
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into  Liisitania,  which  is  the  Algarve*  of  Spain.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  cities  of*  Sibla,  Assonoba,  Myrtilis,  Beza, 
and  others,  he  found  each  ready  to  surrender,  and  the 
AVali  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Meridaf  without  giving 
battle. 

When  Muza  beheld  that  magnificent  place  he  said  to  his 
generals,  "  It  would  seem  that  all  men  have  united  their 
knowledge  and  power  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  this  city ; 
happy  shall  he  be  who  succeeds  in  making  himself  master 
thereof!"  He  then  sent  to  the  inhabitants  the  usual  sum- 
mons to  surrender ;  but  the  men  of  the  place,  confiding  in 
their  high  walls  and  strong  towers,  returned  a  haughty 
reply,  and  sallied  forth  to  prevent  the  Arabs  from  encamp- 
ing before  their  town ;  but  they  were  soon  repulsed  and 
compelled  to  retire  within  their  walls. 

Muza  then,  perceiving  that  the  place  was  large  and  won- 
derfully strong,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  defences,- 
and  being  convinced  that  to  make  himselt  sure  of  its  con- 
quest would  require  considerable  time,  he  sent  messengers 
to  summon  his  sou  Abdelaziz  to  his  aid,  bidding  him  come 
speedily^  and  with  all  the  force  that  he  could  muster,  to  the 
end  that  his  approach  might  inspire  terror  into  the  whole 
district,  and  render  the  fall  of  the  place  the  more  secure. 
Meanwhile  there  ensued  obstinate  combats  almost  daily  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  whereof  came  forth  to 
encounter  the  Moslemah  with  much  bravery ;  and  although 
they  were  often  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  walls  in  very 
evil  plight,  yet  they  defended  themselves  obstinately  within 
them,  and  caused  much  loss   to  the  besiegers. 

Now  Muza  had  remarked  that  at  a  certain  distance  from 
Merida  there  was  a  vast  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  in  this 
he  concealed  by  night  a  large  force  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
wherewith  he  prepared  to  give  a  surprise  to  the  defenders  of 

*  The  Araos  called  the  western  part  of  a  country  its  "Algarve,"  as 
they  did  tlie  East  the  "  Axarquia,"  the  North  "  Algufia,"  and  the 
South  "  Alkibla."  They  called  the  west  Almagreb  also,  that  being 
the  name  which  they  gave  to  the  hour  of  sunset ;  but  this  name  would 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Algarve  or  M^est  of  Africa. —  Coude. 

t  The  Emerita  Augusta  of  tlie  Romans,  the  ruins  of  whose  city  still 
show  traces  of  ancient  grandeur. — Te. 
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the  town.  At  the  hour  of  dawn  he  proceeded  from 
his  camp,  as  was  his  wont,  to  attack  the  walls ;  and  the 
Christians  on  their  parts,  now  become  accustomed  to  his 
assaults,  sallied  forth,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  his  efforts 
vain.  Muza  then  commanded  the  Moslemah  to  commence 
a  well  feigned  retreat ;  and  the  people  of  the  besieged  town 
pursued  the  seeming  fugitives  even  to  the  place  of  their 
ambush.  Eagerly  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  anxious  to 
follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  believed  themselves  to 
have  obtained,  the  Christians  continued  their  combat  with 
the  Moslemah  till  they  had  unwittingly  got  beyond  the 
spot  where  the  latter  were  lying  in  ambush.  But  they  had 
no  sooner  done  so  than  the  concealed  troops  poured  forth 
impetuously,  with  loud  cries ;  when  the  pretended  fugitives 
turning  round,  at  once  presented  a  bold  front  to  their  pur- 
suers, and  an  obstinate  struggle  ensued.  The  Christians 
fought  through  long  hours,  and  with  desperate  valour,  but 
were  at  length  effectually  cut  to  pieces,  very  few  escaping  to 
the  city.  Yet  the  slain  had  sold  their  lives  dearly ;  and 
very  heavy  was  the  loss  sustained  by  our  Moslemah  also. 
Thenceforward  the  inhabitants  no  longer  dared  to  come  out 
for  battle  with  the  besiegers. 

Now,  in  one  of  their  assaults  on  Merida,  the  Arabs  had 
gained  possession  of  a  strong  tower  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place,  which  the  Christians  laboured  to  take  from  them ; 
and  the  latter  fought  with  such  determined  courage,  that 
not  one  of  the  valiant  Moslemah  who  had  entered  therein 
escaped  with  life.  The  Arabs  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
resign  it  therefore,  the  carnage  having  been  such  that  they 
subsequently  called  that  tower  Borg-Axuhuda — The  Tower 
of  the  Martyrs. 

At  this  time  Abdelaziz  arrived  from  Barbary  with  7,000 
African  horse  and  a  large  body  of  cross-bow  men :  where- 
fore when  the  people  of  the  city  saw  that  the  camp  of  the 
Arabs  was  filled  with  new  troops,  while  on  their  part  they 
were  not  only  suffering  a  scarcity  of  men  of  war,  but  also 
of  provisions,  and  could  not  see  hope  of  succour  from  any  part, 
they  began  to  bethink  themselves  of  surrender,  and  the  rather 
as  the  inferior  classes  hadlongbeen  murmuring,  and  demanded 
that  the  enemy  should  be  admitted  within  their  walls.     The 
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principal  among  the  inhabitants  took  counsel  therefore,  and 
determined  to  send  messengers  to  the  Mosleman  leader,  even 
Muza  Ben  Noseir,  demanding  peace.  Beiog  brought  to  his 
parilion  and  introduced  to  his  presence,  the  emissaries 
beheld  a  venerable  personage  with  a  long  white  beard, 
to  whom  they  made  the  proposals  wherewith  they  were 
charged ;  when  Muza  promised  to  grant  them  conditions 
more  favourable  than  their  resistance  had  merited, — com- 
manding them  to  come  the  next  day  at  the  same  hour  to 
receive  his  ultimate  reply.  In  the  evening  the  Wali  agreed 
with  his  generals  on  the  conditions  to  be  accorded  to  the 
city ;  but  that  night  Muza  dyed  his  beard  to  a  deep  brown  ; 
and  when  the  messengers  and  envoys  of  Merida  returned 
the  next  day,  they  could  scarcely  believe  they  saw  the  same 
person, — marvelling  much  at  the  black  beard  with  a  certain 
tinge  of  red  which  he  then  exhibited.  The  Wali  declared 
his  conditions,  and  the  envoys  returned  to  the  city,  saying  to 
the  people :  "  You  are  here  fighting  with  men  who  can 
change  their  age  to  youth  at  their  pleasure.  This  it  is  that 
we  have  seen  their  King  do ;  we  have  beheld  him  become 
as  a  youth  to-day  whom  we  saw  to  be  an  old  man  yester- 
day ;  wherefore  arise  and  make  ready  to  grant  all  these  men 
require,  that  your  safety  may  be  assured."  The  conditional 
were  accordingly  agreed  to,  the  people  of  Merida  resigning 
their  horses  and  arms,  as  also  the  possessions  of  ail  who 
had  fled  to  Gallicia,  with  those  of  such  as  had  died  in  the 
ambuscade-  The  citizens  who  desired  to  depart  were  free 
to  do  so,  but  with  the  loss  of  all  their  goods.  The  treasures 
and  riches  of  the  churches,  moreover,  were  adjudged  to  the 
conquerors ;  and  hostages  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mos- 
lemah  were  likewise  demanded ;  but  these  conditions  com- 
plied with,  the  inhabitants  were  assured  of  the  safety  of 
life  and  possessions- 

The  city  then  opened  its  gates ;  and  Muza  Ben  Noseir 
entered  Merida  on  the  day  of  Alfitra,*  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Moon  Xawal  of  the  year  93.  Much  did  he  marvel 
at  the  vast  extent  of  the  place,  and  at  the  splendour 
of  its  edifices.  He  demanded  for  his  hostages  the  young 
men  of  the  best  families  in  Merida,  with  the  Grothic  queen, 

♦  The  Easter  of  tliB  exit  of  Ramazan. — Conde. 
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■wife  of  King  Hoderic,   and  certain  other  persons    of  high 
degree  who  had  sought  refuge  in  that  city. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Lusitania,  Taric 
was  occupied  in  the  territory  of  Tolaitola,  where  he  garri- 
soned the  fortresses,  restored  such  strong  places  as  had  been 
partially  destroyed  to  more  than  their  previous  strength,  and 
employed  his  troops  in  the  pursuit  of  the  scattered  bands 
dispersed  about  the  province.  Some  of  these  companiea 
he  came  upon  in  a  city  among  the  mountains ;  but  they 
were  presently  reduced,  seeing  that  fear  now  combated  on 
the  part  of  the  Moslemah,  and  there  was  no  leader  among 
the  Christians  by  whom  the  latter  might  have  been  reani- 
mated and  encouraged.  Thus  the  remnants  of  the  Christian 
army  fled  from  point  to  point,  without  daring  to  confide  in 
the  safety  of  either  camp  or  town.  The  city  of  the  moun- 
tains then  received  the  name  of  the  conquering  general,  and 
was  called  the  City  of  Taric. 

From  this  place  Taric  Ben  Zeyad  despatched  a  part  of 
his  troops  to  Tolaitola,  while  he  continued  his  march  with  the 
rest  until  he  reached  the  Guadilhigiara :  having  crossed 
that  river,  he  gained  the  neighbouring  mountains  by  a  valley, 
which  was  also  named  after  himself,  and  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Feg-Taric.  He  likewise  occupied  another  small 
eity,  which  was  situate  amidst  the  mountains ;  and  as  among 
the  riches  found  therein  was  a  precious  table  profusely 
adorned  with  emeralds  and  jacinths,  the  place  was  called 
Medina  Almeida — The  City  of  the  Table, — which  was  said 
to  be  the  table  of  Solomon.  Taric  then  pursued  his  way 
to  Medina  Maya,  where  he  also  found  rich  treasures  of 
gold  and  precious  stones :  loaded  with  these  and  with  costly 
spoils  of  every  kind,  he  then  returned  to  Tolaitola.* 

*  The  Arabic  authors  give  no  precise  details  respecting  the  course  of 
Taric's  inarch,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Mariana 
believes  Medina  Almeida  to  be  Alcala  de  Henares  ;  other  writers  affiiTn 
it  to  be  Medina  Coeli,  but  the  best  authorities  believe  it  to  indicate  the 
present  Guadalaxara. — Te. 
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CHAP.  XIV. — Of  the  arrival  of  muza  in  toledo,  and  of  the 

DISCORDS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  LEADERS. 

"While  Muza  Ben  Noseir  was  employed  on  the  siege  and 
conquest  of  Merida,  the  populace  of  Seville,  with  inconsi- 
derate rashness,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Moslemah,  who  were 
dwelling  therein  unarmed,  and  in  the  security  of  good  faith, 
slaughtering  more  than  thirty  of  the  number  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  order.  The  remainder  contrived  to 
escape  from  their  hands,  and  finally  reached  the  army  of 
Muza,  proceeding  through  bye-roads,  and  making  their  way 
in  the  night,  as  they  best  could.  The  Wali  instantly  com- 
manded his  son  Abdelaziz  to  set  forth  without  delay,  and 
proceeding  to  Seville  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  there  to 
punish  the  criminals  with  great  severity. 

Now  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  taken  no 
part  in  this  highly  imprudent  action  ;  and  when  Abdelaziz 
appeared  they  would  fain  have  gone  fortli  and  presented  them- 
selves to  the  general,  describing  the  affair  as  it  had  occurred, 
and  declaring  their  innocence  of  the  perfidy  committed,  but 
the  populace  prevented  them  from  doing  so  ;  and  closing  tlie 
gates,  determined  to  defend  the  city  to  the  death.  Inspired 
by  an  ardent  desire  for  vengeance,  the  Moslemah  troops  then 
fell  upon  the  defences  with  even  more  than  their  usual 
ardour,  and  these  they  presently  forced.  They  then  poured 
into  the  place  ;  and  satiating  their  blood-thirsty  swords  with 
the  lives  of  the  populace,  they  made  a  fearful  carnage 
amongst  them,  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in 
their  blind  rage,  and  sparing  none  who  came  within  therr 
reach.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unhappy  truth  that  the  fault  of  a 
few  has  but  too  often  to  be  expiated  by  the  suft'ering  of 
many,  and  so  it  was  in  the  instance  before  us.  Abdelaziz 
quickly  reduced  the  city  to  order  ;  and  having  informed  hia 
father  of  that  result,  received  the  further  command  of  Muza 
to  continue  the  conquest  of  Southern  Spain. 

The  affairs  of  Merida  being  also  regulated,  and  all  things 
left  in  peace  and  security,  the  Wali  departed  with  his  army 
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towards  Tolaitola  or  Toledo,  taking  on  his  passage  several 
cities,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  the  conditions  he  offered, 
the  conqueror  declaring  that  his  Arabs  had  not  come 
to  burn  their  towns,  destroy  their  fields,  or  despoil  them  of 
their  wealth ;  but  made  war  only  on  such  as,  being  obsti- 
nately rebellious,  persisted  in  a  vain  and  useless  resistance. 
In  this  march  the  Moslemah  found  themselves  frequently 
crossing  admirable  bridges,  the  works  of  the  ancient  lonians, 
constructions  the  magnificence  of  which  they  had  never 
seen  anything  to  equal,  and  which  seemed  rather  to  be  the 
work  of  beneficent  genii  than  of  mere  men.  They  were 
more  especially  delighted  with  the  elegance  and  commodious 
forms  of  those  over  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana. 

"When  Muza  arrived  at  Medina  Talbera,*  the  General 
Taric,  who  knew  how  much  the  Wali  was  ofiended  by  his 
successful  expeditions,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  not  exhibit- 
ing any  of  the  fear  and  mistrust  of  one  who  has  done 
wrong,  but  also  without  any  display  of  haughtiness  or  vain 
presumption  :  nay,  further  to  conciliate  the  offended  Wall, 
Taric  brought  gifts  of  certain  jewels,  such  as  had  fallen 
to  himself,  as  chief  leader,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
spoils.  At  Talavera,  as  aforesaid,  he  entered  the  presence 
of  Maza ;  and  \^  hen  the  latter  beheld  him,  he  enquired, 
with  much  severity  of  aspect :  "  Wherefore  hast  thou 
neglected  to  obey  my  commands  ?"  To  this  Taric  replied, 
with  much  submission,  that  for  the  more  effectual  service  of 
the  cause  of  Islam,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  Muza  him- 
self, if  acquainted  with  the  exact  state  of  circumstances, 
would  have  ordered  all  things  as  they  had  been  accomplished, 
he  had  ventured  to  disobey.  Taric  added,  that  he  fully 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  but  the  creature  and  work  of 
Muza,  whose  faithful  servant  he  truly  was  ;  saying  which, 
he  presented  the  treasures  which  had  formed  his  part  of  the 
general  spoil. 

The  two  generals  then  proceeded  to  Medina  Toledo  in 
company,  the  troops  encamping  without  the  city,  but  Muza 
entering  it  with  Taric  and  the  other  leaders,  when  they  at 
once    ascended    to    the    Alcazar.      Arrived   there,   Muza 

*  Talavera. 
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enquired  in  the  presence  of  all  where  the  precious  table  of 
Solomon  was  then  to  be  found ;  when  Taric  gave  it  to  him 
wanting  one  foot,  that  being  the  condition,  as  he  said,in  which 
he  had  found  it.  Muza  then  took  the  table,  and  still  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  officers,  he  informed  Taric 
that  to  punish  him  for  his  disobedience  in  so  grave  a  matter, 
and  for  having  confided  in  the  fortune  of  the  Mosleman  arms 
rather  than  in  the  prudence  and  experience  of  his  Wali,  he 
deprived  him  of  that  command  of  the  army  which  he  had 
conferred  upon  him.  Muza  concluded  his  speech  by  thank- 
ing the  rest  of  the  leaders  for  their  zeal  and  valour  in  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  in  the  propagation  of  Islam.  All 
remained  silent,  Taric  only  excepted,  who  replied  in  these 
words :  "  My  desire,  O  Wali !  was  to  serve  God  and  the 
Caliph.  My  conscience  absolves  me  ;  and  I  hope  that  our 
sovereign,  to  whose  justice  and  protection  I  appeal,  will  do  the 
same." 

These  words  of  Taric  did  not  soften  the  heart  of  the 
Wali,  which  was  filled  with  envy ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
embittered  his  anger ;  and,  more  than  ever  enraged,  he 
cast  the  General  into  prison,  while  he  wrote  letters  to  the 
Caliph  accusing  him  of  disobedience.  Muza  confided  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  had  deprived  Ben  Zeyad  to  Mugueiz  El 
Eumi,  although  this  general  was  the  only  one  who  had  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  him  in  favour  of  Taric.  He  represented 
to  Muza  that  the  exploits  and  services  of  the  deposed  com- 
mander were  known  to  all,  and  in  his  opinion  deserved  the 
most  distinguished  honours,  not  reproof  and  imprisonment. 
Muza  remained,  nevertheless,  immovable  in  his  determina- 
tion, and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ruin  and  even  the  death  of  Taric  Ben  Zeyad. 


GHAP. — XY.  Op  the  conqfests  of  abdelaziz  ik  the  pbovincb 

or  MUECIA. 

BuBiNQ    this    time,   Abdelaziz,  after  having    pacified    and 
secured  the  cities  of  Andalucia,  passed  on   with  the  host  he 
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commanded  to  that  part  of  Southern  Spain  where  the 
general  of  the  Christians,  called  Tadmir,  still  maintained 
the  frontier  against  the  Arabs.  The  Christian  leader 
belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  families  among  the  Goths,  and 
considered  himself  king  of  that  district,  which  was  called, 
from  his  name,  the  Land  of  Tadmir. 

Now  Tadmir  (or  Theodomir)  was  a  prince  of  much  force  of 
character.  He  had  distinguished  himself  on  various  occa- 
sions against  the  Moslemah,  and  had  more  particularly  given 
proof  of  courage  and  prudence  in  the  battle  of  Guadalete, 
where,  finding  that  the  Christians  w^ere  beaten,  Theo- 
domir retired,  in  so  much  order,  with  the  relics  of  his  force, 
that  he  succeeded  in  delivering  them  from  the  swords  of 
the  conquerors. 

Such  was  Tadmir  Ben  Gobdos :  when  he  heard  that 
Abdelaziz  Ben  Muza  was  approaching  his  domains,  he  went 
forth  to  defend  the  passage  with  such  troops  as  he  could 
get  together ;  and  although  he  did  not  dare  to  risk  his 
diminished  forces  in  the  open  field,  or  give  battle  to 
Abdelaziz,  the  encounter  of  whose  cavalry  he  feared,  and 
with  good  reason,  yet  he  occupied  the  mountains  and  diffi- 
cult passes  with  much  intelligence,  and  met  the  invaders  in 
the  defiles  and  gorges,  harassing  his  outlying  parties 
even  in  the  plains,  where  he  contrived,  with  his  few  dis- 
heartened followers,  to  cause  no  inconsiderable  injury  to  the 
mighty  squadrons  of  his  foe.  In  this  manner,  contend- 
ing with  various  fortune,  Theodomir  taught  his  people  by 
what  means  they  might  at  least  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
the  Mosleman  advance. 

Abdelaziz,  and  his  lieutenant  Habib,  were  meanwhile 
impatient  to  commence  the  struggle  with  the  Christians, 
hand  to  hand ;  but  Theodomir,  availing  himself,  with  infinite 
dexterity,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  avoiding  the 
encounter  they  sought,  yet  kept  them  continually  on  the 
alert,  and  not  unfrequently  appeared  among  them  at  points 
-vhere  he  was  least  expected.  But  despite  the  cares  of 
Theodomir,  the  constancy  of  Abdelaziz  prevailed,  and  he 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  Christians  to  a  battle  in  the 
plains  near  Loxa,  when  a  sanguinary  struggle  ensued, 
wherein  the  latter  was  totally  routed  and  broken  by  the 
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Moslemah,  whose  cavalry  pursued  tliem  to  the  city  of 
Auriola,*  the  only  fortress  in  which  they  could  lind  shelter. 

Arrived  in  this  place,  Theodomir  perceived  that  he  had 
lost  nearly  all  his  lighting  men  ;  yet,  still  desiring  to  make 
the  Moslemah  believe  he  had  found  a  sufficient  force  to 
maintain  the  city,  he  commanded  the  women  of  the  placo 
to  despoil  themselves  of  their  robes,  and,  assuming  the  dress 
of  men,  to  take  arms  in  their  hands  and  ascend  to  the 
towers  and  walls ;  where  they  stood  forth  to  the  view  of  the 
enemy, — having  their  long  hair  crossed  beneath  their  chins, 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  bearded  warriors. 

The  stratagem  of  Theodomir  succeeded;  and  the  Mos- 
lemah, seeing  the  walls  thus  numerously  manned,  disposed 
themselves  around  the  city  with  all  the  precautions  of  those 
who  believe  they  have  to  deal  with  a  large  garrison. 

Abdelaziz  was  thus  preparing  his  people  for  the  attack, 
when  a  cavalier,  sent  by  Theodomir,  was  seen  to  leave  the 
gate  and  approach  the  camp.  Demanding  safe  conduct,  it 
was  at  once  accorded  him,  and  being  presented  to  Abdelaziz, 
who  received  him  very  courteously,  the  messenger  demanded 
peace  and  security  for  the  city,  in  Theodomir's  name ;  but 
adding,  that  they  would  be  accepted  only  on  conditions 
worthy  of  the  generosity  of  the  Moslemah  generals,  and  of 
the  nobility  of  that  prince  who  required  them  for  the 
good  of  his  people.  He  then  declared  that  he  came 
authorized  to  arrange  conditions,  and  to  conclude  the  peace 
to  be  there  contracted  ;  when  the  treaty  was  written  without 
delay,  and  was  in  form  as  follows : — 

"  Written  Contract  of  Peace  between  Abdelaziz  Ben 
Muza,  Ben  Noseir,  and  Tadmir  Ben  Gobdos,  King  of  the 
Land  of  Tadmir. 

"  In  the  name  of  G-od,  the  Clement  and  Merciful.  Ab- 
delaziz and  Tadmir  make  this  Treaty  of  Peace, — may  God 
confirm  and  protect  it.  Tadmir  shall  retain  the  conwnand 
over  his  own  people,  but  over  no  other  people  among  those 
of  his  faith.  There  shall  be  no  war  between  his  subjects 
and  the  Arabs,  nor  shall  the  children  or  women  of  his 
people  be  led  captive.  They  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
exercise    of    their   religion:    their   churches   shall   not    be 

*  Orihuela. 
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burnt,  nor  shall  any  services  be  demanded  from  them,  or 
obligations  laid  on  them, — those  expressed  in  this  treaty 
alone  excepted.  This  convention  shall  extend  its  conditions 
alike  over  the  seven  cities  called  Auriola,  Valentila,  Lecant,* 
Mula,  Bocsara,  Ota,  and  Lorca.  Theodomir  shall  not  receive 
our  enemies,  nor  fail  in  fidelity  to  us,  and  he  shall  not  conceal 
whatever  hostile  purposes  he  may  know  to  exist  against  us. 
His  nobles  and  himself  shall  pay  the  tribute  of  a  Dinar  or 
Aureof  each  year,  with  four  measures  of  wheat,  and  four  of 
barley.  Of  mead,  vinegar,  honey,  and  oil,  each  four  measures. 
All  the  vassals  of  Tadmir,  and  every  man  subject  to  tax, 
shall  pay  the  half  of  those  imposts. 

"  This  was  written  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Moon  Regib, 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  and  the  witnesses 
thereto  are,  Otziiian  Ben  Abi  Abda,  Habib  Ben  Abi  Obeida, 
Edris  Ben  Maicera,  and  Abulcasim  El  Mezeli." 

When  this  treaty  was  signed,  the  emissary  of  the 
Christians  declared  and  made  known  that  he  was  him- 
self the  Prince  Theodomir;  and  Abdelaziz,  gratified  by 
this  discovery,  applauded  his  frank  and  noble  proceeding. 
He  paid  his  guest  much  honour ;  and  they  ate  together  as 
men  who  had  long  been  friends.  Tadmir  returned  to  his 
city  that  night ;  and  at  dawn  of  the  following  morning  he 
commanded  that  all  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open, — himself 
sallying  forth  from  the  principal  of  them,  with  all  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  had  assembled  around  him  by 
the  time  that  the  light  had  fully  come,  and  who  then 
accompanied  him  to  meet  the  Arab  G-eneral,  even  Abdelaziz 
Ben  Noseir,  with  Hagib,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Moslemah 
commanders,  who,  with  a  select  body  of  foot  and  horse,  there- 
upon entered  the  city. 

Much  surprised  at  seeing  so  few  people  in  arms,  Abdelaziz 
enquired  of  Theodomir :  "  What  hast  thou  done  with  the 
troops  that  manned  the  walls  and  towers  of  thy  city  ?" 
Whereupon  the  prince  of  the  Goths  described  his  stratagem, 
which  appeared  to  all  a  very  well-imagined  feint.  The 
Christian  prince  then  entertained  his  guests  nobly  during 

*  Orihucla,  Valentina,  and  Alicante. — Be  Marlh. 
f  The  weight  of  the   Dinar  was  seventy-two  grains  of  biirley.     Ifc 
was  of  gold,  audits  value  was  something  less  than  nine  shillings. — Idem, 
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three  days ;  after  which  Abdelaziz  departed,  without  having 
suffered  thai  anything  should  be  injured,  and  forbidding  hia 
troops  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  Mosleman  host  next  directed  its  march  towards  the 
Sierras  of  Segura,  taking  possession  of  Buzta,  Aczi,  Jaen, 
Elvira,  and  Granada, — in  which  last  city  there  were  large 
numbers  of  Jews.  The  Arabs  did  not  encounter  resistance 
in  any  part ;  and  occupying  Antequera,  they  also  took  pos- 
session of  Medina  Malaga,  with  other  towns  of  the  sea  coast, 
being  hindered  by  none. 

In  this  expedition,  Abdelaziz  was  accomparied  by  the 
General  Otzman  Ben  Abi  Obeida  El  Carsi,  who  had  ever 
been  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  father  Muza  Ben 
Noseir,  and  had  therefore  been  the  first  of  the  Moslemah  cap- 
tains to  affix  his  name  to  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Tadmir 
Ben  Gobdos,  the  Christian  king  of  Eastern  Andalucia.  The 
proper  name  of  this  general  was  Obeida.  Abdallah  Ben 
Maicera  El  Eahemi  was  likewise  in  the  company  of  Ab- 
delaziz ;  and  he,  who  had  also  confirmed  the  treaty  with  his 
name,  was  in  like  manner  the  friend  of  Muza  Ben  Noseir. 
Habib  was  his  own  companion  and  friend,  being  the  son  of 
another  friend  of  his  father  Muza ;  and  he  too  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace,  as  did  Abulcasim  El  Mezeli  and  others  of  the 
younger  leaders. 

Now  at  this  time  there  came  orders  for  the  Caliph  to  Muza 
Ben  Noseir,  commanding  him  to  reinstate  the  General  Taric 
Ben  Zeyad  in  the  command  of  those  troops  whom  he  had  so 
gloriously  led, — the  monarch  observing  to  Muza  that  he 
must  not  render  useless  one  of  the  best  swords  of  Islam. 
This  fell  heavily  on  the  Wali,  but  he  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  Caliph  without  suffering  his  displeasure  to  become 
apparent ;  setting  Taric  at  liberty,  and  that  day  they  ate 
together  ;  when  Taric  was  publicly  restored  to  the  command 
of  his  troops, — an  event  which  caused  much  gladness  and 
satisfaction  to  the  Moslemah,  who  all  took  part  in  rejoicing 
for  the  justice  that  was  at  length  rendered  to  so  excellent 
a  leader. 

Muza  then  commanded  that  Taric  should  depart  with  his 
army  for  the  east  of  Spain  ;  and  the  General,  giving  his  orders 
W'ithout  delay,  disposed  himself  to  set  forth  instantly  for  his 
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new  command.  On  that  occasion  he  caused  his  forces  to 
proceed  in  light  marching  order ;  to  the  cavalry  he  permitted 
nothing  more  than  their  horse-cloths  and  bag  for  provender 
with  their  copper  kettles  and  the  indispensable  arms  ;  the 
infantrj  were  restricted  to  their  arms  alone,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  embarrass  themselves  with  anything  more. 
The  provisions  for  each  tribe  were  placed  on  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mules,  which  were  divided  in  numbers  properly 
proportioned  to  the  different  bands  ;  and  this  baggage  was 
conducted  by  very  few  men,  in  such  sort  that  arms  vigorous 
enough  to  wield  the  sword  were  not  employed  in  less  im- 
portant occupations :  no  useless  vehicles  were  permitted 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  rapid  marches — no  super- 
fluities of  any  kind,  whether  of  beasts  or  men,  were 
allowed  to  be  there,  seeing  that  these  do  but  consume 
the  provisions  provided,  or,  at  the  least,  they  destroy  the 
fruits  of  the  lands  over  which  they  pass.  The  leaders  re- 
peated to  their  troops  the  prohibition  against  robbery  and 
violence,  which  had  been  previously  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
death ;  they  were  permitted  to  plunder  only  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  on  taking  possession  of  cities  by  force — nay,  even 
in  these  cases  they  were  commanded  to  refrain  until  they  had 
first  received  the  permission  oi  their  chiefs. 


CHAP.  XVI. — The  conquests  of  tabic  ben  zeyad  in  the  east, 

AND  OF  MUZA  BEN  NOSEIB  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SPAIN. 

Tartc  directed  his  march  towards  the  East,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  Tagus,  ascended  that  river  towards  its 
source ;  then,  traversing  the  wild  mountains  of  Arcabica, 
Molina,  and  Segoncia,  he  descended  into  the  plains  and 
valleys  watered  by  the  Ebro. 

Muza,  on  the  other  hand,  passing  behind  the  mountains, 
attained  to  Salamanca  and  other  cities,  all  of  which  sur- 
rendered without  resistance.  Proceeding  thus  to  Astorga, 
he  then  returned  towards  the  Douro,  and  continuing  along 
the  course    of  that    river   towards   the    eastern   parts    of 
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Spain,  he,  too,  descended  upon  the  Ebro,  and  pressed 
forward  to  the  siege  of  Medina  Saragossa,  which  was 
already  closely  beleaguered  by  the  forces  of  Taric. 

The  army  of  Taric  had  already  occupied  all  the  remain- 
ing cities  of  the  province ;  but  in  Saragossa  a  vast  body  of 
defenders  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  that 
town  still  held  out,  although  the  garrison  had  suft'ered 
much  diminution,  and  the  vigorous  blockade  which  it  had 
endured  had  caused  infinite  distress  among  the  inhabitants. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  Muza,  the  courage  of  the  Chris- 
tians gave  way,  and  they  sent  to  make  proposals  of  surrender, 
provided  the  conditions  offered  were  such  as  could  be 
accepted  without  dishonour. 

Now  Muza  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of 
riches  was  heaped  up  in  Saragossa,  having  been  informed 
that  the  city  had  been  made  their  depository  by  all  the  com- 
munities of  Eastern  Spain  ;  he  also  knew  the  grievous  con- 
dition to  which  the  people  were  then  reduced  from  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  therefore  imposed  on  them  a  very  heavy 
payment  over  and  above  the  ordinary  conditions.  This  sum 
they  were  adjudged  to  furnish  on  the  day  when  the  Moslemah 
should  enter  the  city ; — and  the  money  was  called  "  The 
Contribution  of  Blood,"  because  the  people  thereby  re- 
deemed themselves  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror. 

Pressed  by  necessity,  Medina  Saragossa  submitted  to  all 
the  demands  made  by  her  victor ;  but  to  assemble  the  vast 
amount  required  by  Muza  Ben  JSToseir  they  were  compelled 
to  take  the  treasures  of  the  churches  as  well  as  those  of  the 
richest  inhabitants  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  Moslemah 
general  further  demanded  hostages,  and  took  as  many  as  he 
pleased  from  the  youth  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  city. 
He  finally  placed  a  garrison  of  carefully-selected  troops  in  the 
place,  and  gave  the  government  of  Saragossa  to  Hanax  Ben 
Abdallah  Asenani,  who  shortly  afterwards  built  there  a  mag- 
nificent mosque  and  very  large  aljama. 

The  army  of  Muza  then  continued  its  course,  and  entered 
without  resistance  into  possession  of  numerous  towns  and 
cities,  among  which  were  Iluesca,  Tarassona,  Lerida,  Cala- 
horra,  Taragona,  Barcelona,  Grerona,  and  Ampurias :  nor  did 
the  AYali  make  halt  until  he  had  reached  the  Mountains  ol 
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Afranc*  Taric  Ben  Zeyad  meanwhile  descending  the  Ebro 
to  Tortuga,  then  turned  southwards,  and  took  possession  of 
Murviedro,  Valencia,  Xativa,  and  Denia ;  all  these  cities  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  to  the  conditions  of  Islam, — the 
inhabitants  remaining  peacefully  masters  of  their  possessions 
under  the  faith  and  protection  of  the  Moslemah, 

Novairi  relates  furthermore  that  the  Wall  ]Muza  passed 
into  the  Land  of  Afranc,  and  occupied  Medina  Narbona,t 
where  he  took  possession  of  seven  idols  in  silver,  all  being 
figures  of  men  seated  on  horseback,  which  he  found  in  one 
of  the  churches.  But  he  soon  returned  to  Spain,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Gruf  or  northern  part  of  that  land,  he 
entered  Gallicia  by  Astorga,  subsequently  passing  into 
Lugidania.J  In  all  these  parts  Muza  Ben  Noseir  gathered 
great  riches,  which  he  shared  with  no  other  commander,  but 
kept  all  for  himself. 

The  mode  of  conduct,  as  well  as  the  direction  pursued  by 
Taric,  was  altogether  difierent.  In  each  of  his  conquests  he 
divided  the  spoils  and  contributions  of  the  vanquished  with 
his  Moslemah  captains,  reserving  the  fifth  part,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Caliph,  for  the  use  of  that  monarch,  with  the 
most  rigid  justice  and  exactitude.  He  now  no  longer  com- 
municated his  undertakings  and  their  results  to  Muza  Ben 
Noseir,  but  wrote  directly  to  the  Caliph,  not  unfrequently 
censuring  the  covetousness  and  exactions  of  the  Wali,  whose 
avarice  had  become  insatiable.  On  his  part,  Muza  com- 
plained of  the  proceedings  of  Taric,  and  assured  the  Caliph 
that  the  power  assumed  by  the  latter  was  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  good  discipline,  since  he  was  thus  setting  an  example 
of  insubordination  that  could  not  but  prove  destructive 
to  the  union  of  the  Moslemah,  while  he  was  at  the  same 
time  and  furthermore  injuriously  affecting  them  by  his  pro- 
digal and  injudicious  liberalities. 

From  these  mutual  accusations,  the  Caliph,  Walid  Ben 
Abdelmelic,  inferred  that  it  was  now  become  advisable  to 

*  France, 
t  Narbonne. 

j  *'  So,"  remarks  our  ftuthor  in  a  not«,  "  do  the  Arabs  corrupt  tb« 
luimo  of  Lusitauia." 
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place  the  continuance  of  the  Spanish  conquest  in  other 
hands,  and  recal  both  those  leaders,  even  Taric  and  Muza,  to 
Syria. 


CHAP.  XVII. — Of  the  depabture  op  muza  and  tabic  fbom  spain, 

AND  THEIE  EETUBN  TO  DAMASCUS. 

The  Caliph  accordingly  sent  letters  to  Muza  and  Taric 
commanding  them  both  to  repair  to  Damascus  without 
delay,  and  enjoining  Muza  to  leave  the  government  of  Spain 
and  Africa  in  the  hands  of  men  who  might  be  trusted. 
These  orders  caused  much  regret  to  Muza,  yet  he  did  not 
resign  all  hope  of  once  more  renewing  his  conquests,  and 
thus  encouraged,  made  preparations  for  his  departure.  He 
(;ecided  that  his  son  Abdelaziz  should  hold  the  government 
of  Spain  during  his  absence,  and  confided  the  troops  on  the 
frontier  to  the  Greneral  Naaman  Ben  Abdallah.  These 
things  arranged,  he  took  his  way  by  Toledo  to  Cordova  and 
Seville,  with  a  large  company  of  horsemen,  gathering  up  on 
his  passage  all  the  treasures  that  he  had  amassed.  In  Seville  it 
was  that  he  fixed  the  new  Emir  or  governor,  his  son  Abdelaziz, 
with  whom  he  left  also  his  nephew  Ayub,  the  son  of  his 
sister,  a  leader  much  esteemed  by  all  the  Moslemah,  and  from 
whose  prudence  and  valour  he  hoped  that  Abdelaziz  would  derive 
much  useful  aid.  His  Treasurer,  and  the  Intendant  of  his 
spoils,  Isa  Ben  Abdallah  El  Towail,  of  Medina,  likewise  re- 
mained at  Seville, — for  so  did  the  Wall  Muza,  the  Moslemah 
governor,  think  best  to  order  it. 

Eour  hundred  nobles  belonging  to  the  royal  families  of 
the  Goths,  and  whom  Muza  Ben  INoseir  held  as  hostages,  that 
general  took  with  him  into  Syria,  commanding  that  each  should 
bear  the  symbols  of  his  dignity — a  gold  diadem  on  the  head 
and  a  girdle  of  gold  around  the  waist.  The  Wall  Muza  thus 
left  Spain  with  great  riches  which  he  had  extracted  from  the 
conquered  country,  and  of  which  he  now  took  a  large  part 
into  Africa  with  uninterrupted  good  fortune. 

At  this  time  the  Admiral  of  the  Sea  for  the  communication 

VOL.  I.  a 
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and  passage  between  Spain  and  Africa  was  Muhamed  Ben 
Umen  Ben  Thabita:  it  was  be  who,  according  to  Abu  Said, 
author  of  the  History  of  Egypt,  had  conveyed  over  the 
troops  of  Taric  and  Muza  for  the  conquest  of  Spain ;  and 
according  to  what  Abdallah  Ben  Abdelhakem  has  recorded 
in  his  History,  he  was  still  serving  on  the  Sea  of  Tunis  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  102. 

To  the  government  of  Tangia  and  Almagreb  the  "Wali  Muza 
had  previously  appointed  his  son  Abdelola,  and  in  Cairvan 
he  left  another  son,  called  Meruan  :  them  he  confirmed 
in  their  offices,  and  then,  laden  with  riches  from  those 
regions  of  the  West,  he  entered  Syria  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  95.* 

The  Q-eneral  Taric,  who  had  received  from  the  Caliph  the 
same  order  to  repair  to  Damascus,  set  off  for  that  purpose  a 
short  time  before  Muza,  and  his  army  was  left  in  the  com- 
mand of  Habib  Ben  Abi  Obeida,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  conquest  of  Gallicia  and  Lusitania.  When  Tarie 
arrived  at  Damascus  the  Caliph  was  not  in  the  city,  but  at 
Dair  Marun,  whither  Taric  consequently  repaired,  and  where 
he  was  received  by  Walid  Ben  Abdelmelic  with  much  honour, 
the  Caliph  rejoicing  greatly  to  see  the  renowned  conqueror 
of  Spain.  The  soverign  then  assured  his  general  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  his  uprightness  of  purpose  and  good  con- 
duct, but  had  been  compelled  to  recall  him,  partly  that  he 
might  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  whole  truth  as  regarded 
affairs  of  so  much  importance,  but  also  in  part  because  it  had 
become  unadvisable  that  he  should  longer  remain  in  a  country 
where  the  sons  of  Muza  were  all-powerful,  seeing  that  they 
were  certainly  not  his  friends. 

Taric  then  gave  an  account  of  everything  that  he  had  done, 
and  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  My  Lord,  O  King,  the 
honourable  Moslemab  of  thy  hosts,  M-ho  have  known  my 
proceedings  in  Africa  and  Spain,  can  bear  testimony  as  to 
what  my  deeds  have  been  on  all  occasions, — nay,  even  of  our 
enemies  the  Christians  I  might  safely  enquire  if  they  have 
ever  found  me  cowardly,  cruel,  or  covetous."  '  The  Caliph 
Walid  waa  highly  pleased  with  the  words  of  Taric :  he  re- 

»  JuD.  713. 
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plied  that  the  whole  affair  was  well  known  to  him,  and  added 
tluit  he  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  good  services  of 
his  General. 

Abdelaziz  Ben  Muza  was  meanwhile  at  Seville,  where  he 
had  fixed  the  Court  and  Aduana*  of  the  Arabs,  having 
chosen  that  place  principally  that  he  might  be  in  a  better 
position  for  maintaining  his  communications  with  Africa. 

Now  Abdelaziz  had  in  his  company  a  woman  of  the  Goths 
called  Ayela,  who  had  been  wife  to  E-oderic,  the  King  of 
Spain.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  Abdelaziz,  loving  her 
greatly,  persuaded  her  to  be  his  wife,  when  their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  in  Seville  ;  and  Ayela 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  Omalisam.f  Abdelaziz 
soon  afterwards  departed  to  continue  his  conquests,  leaving 
directions  with  Habib  Ben  Abi  Obeida,  Ben  Ocba,  Ben  Nafe, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  do  as  much  as  might  be  in  his 
power  for  the  extension  of  the  Moslemah  influence  in  the 
district  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

"When  Muza  approached  Syria,  laden  as  aforesaid  with 
the  spoils  and  riches  of  Spain  and  Africa,  the  Caliph  Walid 
lay  sick  of  a  grave  malady  ;  wherefore  the  brother  of  Walid, 
Suleiman  Ben  Abdelmelic,  wrote  from  Ramla,  where  he  then 
was,  to  Muza  Ben  Noseir,  commanding  the  Wall  to  halt  by 
the  way,  and  not  to  enter  the  country  until  he  should  do  so 
under  Suleiman's  own  rule,  since  it  was  now  certain  that 
the  Caliph  Walid  could  not  recover  from  that  sickness.  But 
Muza  did  not  obey,  and  arrived  before  the  death  of  the 
Caliph. 

Walid  instantly  commanded  that  bothleaders  should  appear 
together  in  his  presence,  which  was  done  accordingly.  At 
the  offering  which  Muza  then  made  of  the  treasures  which 
he  had  brought  for  the  Caliph,  he  presented  among  other 
gifts  the  precious  table  of  emeralds,  bordered  with  jacinths, 
saying,  "  This  have  I  found,  0  Caliph  !"     But  Taric  made 

*  The  Aduana  of  the  Arabians  is  the  Senate  House  or  Council  Chamber, 
wherein  tlie  Mexewares  or  Counsellors  hold  their  sittings.  Our  Spanish 
Arabs  subsequently  gave  tliis  name  to  the  public  treasury  or  place  of 
receipt  and  deposit  for  the  revenues  of  the  State.  Among  the  Turks 
the  Hall  of  Council  is  still  called  Divan,  from  the  woi'd  Aduana. — Conde. 

t  The  lady  of  the  precious  necklace.— /(fl?<?m. 
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answer  to  the  effect  that  the  table  had  been  found  by  him- 
self. '*  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  exclaimed  Muza, 
thereupon,  "  what  this  man  saith  is  not  the  truth.*'  But 
Taric  replied,  "  Let  us  see  if  the  table  be  not  defective  in 
some  part,  and  if  it  be  so  found,  then  inquire  of  him  who 
was  indeed  the  first  possessor,  where  the  part  thus  wanting 
now  is,  and  let  him  who  shall  supply  the  loss  be  admitted 
to  have  found  the  table.*' 

The  Caliph  and  all  present  then  examined  the  table  more 
minutely,  and  it  was  seen  that  Muza  had  afiixed  a  leg  of 
gold  in  place  of  that  wanting ;  wherefore  Taric  exclaimed, 
*'  Inquire  of  Muza  if  so  it  was  that  he  found  it,  and  if  it 
originally  had  this  leg  of  gold."  When  Muza  replied,  *'  So 
it  was  that  I  found  it."  Then  Taric,  producing  the  leg  that 
he  had  reserved,  showed  that  it  did  truly  belong  to  the  table, 
since  it  corresponded  in  every  particular  with  the  other  three 
legs :  the  deception  practised  by  Muza  was  thus  made 
manifest,  to  the  Caliph's  great  astonishment. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Caliph  Walid  Ben  Abdelmelic 
died  of  his  malady,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  his 
brother  Suleiman. 

Aly  Ben  Abderahman  Ben  Hudeil  of  Granada  relates, 
that  when  Muza  Ben  Noseir  first  presented  himself  to  the 
Caliph  Suleiman  Ben  Abdelmelic  on  his  return  to  Spain,  the 
monarch  enquired  if  he  had  encountered  a  very  brave  people 
in  the  course  of  his  conquests,  and  Muza  replied,  "  They 
are  much  more  so,  my  lord,  than  I  could  express,"  "  Tell 
me,  then,  what  is  thy  opinion  of  these  Christians,"  continued 
the  Caliph  ;  and  Muza  made  answer,  "  They  are  lions  in 
their  fortresses  and  eagles  on  their  horses,  but  no  better  than 
women  in  the  combat  of  infantry.  They  know  well  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  advantage  when  tliey  have  it  in  their 
hands  ;  and  after  you  have  conquered  them,  they  are  as 
goats  in  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  springing  to  their  moun- 
tains with  such  speed  that  they  do  not  see  the  earth  they 
pass  over." 

"  And  what  of  the  men  of  Barbary  ?"  inquired  the  Caliph. 
"  They  resemble  our  own  Arabs  in  the  attack,"  replied  Muza, 
and  also   in  their  modes  of  fighting  and  the  aid  they  render       j 
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eacli  other.  They  resemble  us  moreover  in  their  endurance  of 
hardship,  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality ;  but  for  the  rest  they  are  the  most 
perfidious  men  that  exist, — they  fulfil  no  promise,  they  do  not 
keep  their  plighted  word,  and  have  neither  faith  nor  truth." 
"  And  of  those  of  Afranc  what  hast  thou  to  tell  me  ?"  "  They 
are  a  people  of  infinite  numbers,  and  in  the  attack  they  are 
prompt  and  ready,  nor  do  they  fail  to  acquit  themselves  well  in 
the  fight ;  but,  once  put  to  flight,  they  are  timid  and  fear- 
ful beyond  measure." 

"  And  among  all  these  various  peoples  bow  has  it  gone 
with  thee  ?"  continued  Suleiman  ;  "  hast  thou  always  over- 
come them,  or  have  they  sometimes  vanquished  thee  ?" 
*'  No,  by  Allah !"  exclaimed  Muza,  thereupon ;  "  not  a  banner 
of  mine  have  they  ever  borne  away,  nor  have  my  Moslemah 
once  hesitated  to  meet  them,  even  though  they  came  upon 
us  as  eighty  to  forty."  Now  Suleiman  was  well  pleased  with 
these  words  of  Muza ;  but,  being  offended  by  his  refusal  to 
await  his  own  accession  to  the  throne  before  re-entering 
Syria,  he  cast  him  into  prison,  exposed  him  to  public  derision 
in  the  light  of  the  sun,  condemned  him  to  the  bastinado,  and 
fined  him  in  the  sum  of  100,000  mitcales, — other  authorities 
say  200,000  pieces  of  gold. 


CHAP.  XVIII. — Op  the  empiee  of  the  caliph  suleiman. 

SuLEi'MAN  was  chosen  Caliph,  or  successor  to  the  Empire,  on 
the  day  of  his  brother  Walid's  death.  His  mother's  name 
was  Abesa,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Alabas,  called  Abu 
Ayub.  His  proclamation  to  the  empire  was  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  moon  of  the  last  Griumada,  and  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  96.  His  nephew  Coteiba,  the  son  of  Muslema, 
presumed  to  rebel  in  Khorassan  ;  but  the  faithful  Moslemaa 
troops  opposed  his  designs,  and  took  away  his  life.  Sulei- 
man then  appointed  Jezid  Ben  Mahlabi,  Ben  Abi  Sofia,  to 
be  governor  of  the  province  previously  held  by  Coteiba,  when 
Jezid  extended  his  rule  into  Taboristan  and  Georgia. 

The  brother  of  Caliph  Suleiman,   Muslema  Ben  Abdel- 
melic,  also  carried  the  banners  of  Islam  into  the  land  of  the 
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stranger,  going  forth  against  the  Greeks,  whom  he  pursued 
even  to  Constantinople,  their  chief  city. 

Then  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Corraho,  haying  departed  from 
life,  Suleiman  sent  in  his  place  Asama,  who  was  a  very  cruel 
extortioner.  He  compelled  each  inhabitant  of  his  provinces 
to  supply  himself  with  a  Maaxur,  or  passport,  to  obtain 
which  he  had  to  pay  ten  dinars ;  and  he  who  was  found  with- 
out this  Manxur,  or  permission  to  move  freely  in  and  out, 
incurred  the  penalty  of  being  branded  with  fire  ;  so  that  none 
dared  to  refuse  the  purchase  of  the  required  document,  until 
it  pleased  God  to  make  an  end  of  that  cruel  Emir,  who  ex- 
tracted the  very  marrow  from  the  bones  of  the  people. 

It  was  Asama  who  repaired,  or  rather  caused  to  be  newly 
erected,  that  Nilometer  whereby  the  increase  of  the  Nile  is 
ascertained.  The  old  one  at  Hulwan  had  become  dilapidated 
by  time;  and,  with  the-  permission  of  Caliph  Suleiman, 
Asarna  constructed  that  which  is  on  the  island  between  the 
river  of  Fostat*  and  thej  river  of  Giza, — an  admirable  work, 
which  was  completed  iij'i  the  year  of  the  Hegira  97. 

Abdelaziz  was  meai^  while  pursuing  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
which  he  carriied  to  th.e  extreme  of  Lusitania  and  the  coasts 
of  the  great  ocean,  hi-s  captains  overrunning  all  the  land  of 
Alguf,t  Pampeluna,  ^nd  the  Albaskense  Mountains,^  gather- 
ing much  spoil,  and  jmany  precious  treasures.  But  the  contri- 
butions and  tribute ;  of  the  subjugated  people  Abdelaziz  sent 
into  Syria,  with  th^e  account  of  his  conquests ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  chose  ]\Iuhamed  Ben  Habib  Ben  Abi  Obeida  El 
IMoaferi,  Assama  SBen  Melic  El  Chulani,  and  Ismael  Ben 
Abi  Abdullah  of  Bjeni  Mahrum,  with  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction,— in  all  tern  men.  The  revenues  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces were  joined /with  those  of  Africa,  and  were  all  to  be 
collected  by  the  jMechtisebes,  or  Eeceivers-general  of  each 
province,  into  onej  sole  chest. 

*  Fostat  is  a  ten/t  ©r  paTilion  ;  the  name  is  given  to  that  spot  in 
the  ancient  Memphi^s  where  Amru  Ben  Alas,  the  conqueror  of  Egjpt, 
was  for  some  time  enJ  -aniped,  according  to  Edris  and  Elmacen  :  the  place 
was  afterwards  inclujded  within  the  hmits  of  Grand  Cairo.— Conr/e. 

t  Alguf,  or  Algu^/ia,  is  the  northern  part  of  a  country,  as  Alqiiibla  is 
the  south,  Axarquiiji  the  east,  and  Algarbe  or  Algarbia  the  vrest.— Idem. 

X  That  part  of  tQie  Pyrenees  which   borders  the  Basque  country.— 
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Tlio  sum  thus  taken  from  Spain  to  Syria  by  these  ten  de- 
puties was  immense,  and  they  entered  Damascus  with  the 
treasure  in  the  year  97.  They  were  well  received  by  the 
Calipli  Suleiman,  who  commanded,  nevertheless,  that  eight 
of  tlieir  number — or,  as  others  say,  five — should  return  at 
oncetoSpain,with  secret  orders  from  their  sovereign  to  make 
halt  in  the  African  governments  held  by  the  sons  of  Muza  Ben 
Noseir  in  Cairvan  and  Tangier,  and  having  deposed  them  from 
their  respective  governments,  they  were  then  to  deprive  them 
of  life.  Amongthemessengers  thus  commissioned  were  Assama, 
Ismael,  Habib,  and  Naaman.  Orders  of  similar  import  were  at 
the  same  time  despatched  by  Suleiman  to  five  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  Spain,  who  were  enjoined  to  do  the  same  thing  as 
respected  Abdelaziz,  seeing  that  the  Caliph,  jealous  of  the 
power  attained  by  the  family  of  Muza,  from  whom  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  received  an  affront,  determined  that 
no  member  thereof  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  life, — a 
deplorable  reward  for  the  distinguished  services  of  that  noble 
race. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Of  the  death  of  abdelaziz  and  the  qoveenment 

OF  AYUB. 

The  first  by  whom  these  cruel  orders,  which  had  remained 
sealed  until  the  arrival  of  the  bearer  in  Spain,  were  opened 
and  read,  was  the  faithful  friend  of  Muza  Ben  Noseir,  and 
companion  of  his  son  Abdelaziz,  the  General  Habib  Ben 
Obeida  El  Fehri.  The  letter  fell  from  his  trembling  hand, 
and  turning  to  the  Greneral  Zeyad  Ben  Nabaa,  also  a  friend 
of  Abdelaziz,  and  charged  like  himself  with  the  same  grievous 
commission, he  exclaimed,  "Can  it  be  that  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  Muza's  foes  have  prevailed  to  this  extent  ?  and  is  it  thus 
that  the  many  glorious  deeds  and  great  services  of  his  house 
are  forgotten  ?  But  God  is  just ;  he  has  commanded  us  to 
obey  our  sovereign,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to  do  so."* 
Abdelaziz  was  then  at  a  villa  or  country-house  near  Se- 

*  Here  De  Maries  has  a  note  to  tlie  following  efTect  : — "  This  senti- 
ment of  abnegation  in  the  subject  makes  the  true  force  of  the  despot. 
If  Habib  had  lived  under  Cha-:-les  the  IXth  he  would  have  been  a  tea- 
lou6  destroyer  of  the  Huguenots." 
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ville,  called  Keni?a-E,ebina,  where  he  had  commanded  a 
mosque  to  be  built,  and  where  the  people  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble for  prayer  In  this  place,  which  was  but  a  kind  of  farm, 
the  Wali  Abdelaziz  loved  to  pass  his  hours  of  leisure  with 
his  family.  The  officers  charged  with  the  Caliph's  orders 
were  anxious  to  fulfil  them  ;  but,  fearing  lest  the  troops,  by 
whom  Abdelaziz  was  much  beloved,  should  rise  in  rebellion 
and  defend  their  general,  they  agreed  to  spread  the  report 
that  he  had  become  faithless  to  the  Law  of  Islam,  and  un- 
duly disposed  towards  the  Christians,  whom  they  accused  him 
of  favouring  beyond  measure.  This  they  did  to  avoid  divi- 
sion and  disquietude  among  the  Moslemah  ;  but  the  vulgar 
crowd  soon  added  to  these  calumnies,  declaring  that  Abdelaziz 
proposed  to  make  himself  king,  and,  incited  by  his  wife 
Agela,*  who  aspired  to  see  him  wear  the  diadem,  had  already 
assumed  the  purple  robes  of  royalty.  They  furthermore  de- 
clared that,  by  means  of  Abdelaziz,  the  Christians  hoped 
again  to  become  masters  of  the  country. 

These  rumours  once  current  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Moslemah,  that  rude  multitude  was  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  orders  of  the  Caliph,  which  were  then  made 
public,  and  appeared  so  just  and  providential  to  all,  that 
none  desired  to  be  exempt  from  a  share  in  the  execution 
thereof,  which  they  considered  to  be  a  meritorious  action.  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  some  who  held  a  different  opinion, 
and,  refusing  to  believe  the  alleged  guilt  of  Abdelaziz,  would 
fain  have  prevented  his  destruction.  It  required  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Zayad  Ben  Nabigat  El  Temimi  to  restrain  the 
troops  most  attached  to  the  Wali,  who  were  resolved  to  de- 
fend him  at  all  hazards. 

His  enemies  prevailed  nevertheless.  At  the  hour  of  the 
morning  prayer  Abdelaziz  was  engaged  in  his  devotions, 
when  a  confused  horde  broke  into  his  rooms  and  assas- 
sinated him  in  wild  and  cruel  emulation,  each  eager  to  deal 
his  blow ;  they  then  separated  the  head  from  his  body, 
which  they  buried  in  the  court  of  his  house.  There  was  sub- 
sequently some  disorder  among  the  guards  of  the  murdered 
"Wali,  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  those 
most  attached  to  his  interests ;  but  the  general  voice  ap- 

*  Or,  as  she  is  also  called,  Egilona. 
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proved  the  deed,  since  such  was  the  command  of  the  Caliph, 
— a  reason  to  which  all  were  eventually  compelled  to  yield 
themselves,  and  the  best  friends  of  the  murdered  Wall  could 
do  no  other  than  submit  to  that  decree. 

The  death  of  Abdelaziz  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  97,  or,  as  some  say,  98  ;  when  Spain  continued 
to  be  ruled  by  deputies,  and  was  without  any  governor  or 
Emir  named  by  the  Caliph,  for  nearly  a  year. 

Commissioners  were  meanwhile  despatched  to  Damascus, 
bearing  the  head  of  Abdelaziz  to  the  Caliph,  and  with  them 
went  also  Habib  Ben  Obeida  El  Fehri.  On  this  occasion 
Theodomir  sent  messengers  to  Suleiman,  begging  him  to 
confirm  the  treaties  of  peace  and  protection  accorded  to  the 
Gothic  princes  by  Muza  Ben  Noseir,  and  the  Caliph  con- 
firmed them  accordingly, — nay,  that  monarch  even  lightened 
imposts  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Christians  by  Muza,  inso- 
much that  the  messengers  returned  well  satisfied  to  Spam. 

The  generals  and  principal  Moslemah,  having  then  as- 
sembled in  council,  determined  by  common  accord  to  elect 
the  general  Ayub,  cousin  of  the  unhappy  Abdelaziz,  for 
"Wall,  or  governor  of  the  interior  of  Spain ;  his  authority, 
and  the  opinions  universally  held  respecting  his  character, 
having  secured  to  Ayub  the  first  place  among  all  the  Mosle- 
men  of  Spain.  The  new  Wali  changed  the  court  and  Ad- 
uana  of  the  Arabs,  from  Seville  to  Cordova,  thinking  it 
better  to  recede  towards  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  rule  the  remaining 
provinces  thereof  Having  set  all  things  in  order  through- 
out Andalusia,  Ayub  departed  with  his  army  to  visit  the 
East  of  Spain ;  passing  through  Toledo,  he  there  re- 
mained some  time,  giving  audience  to  the  people,  hearing  their 
complaints,  and  arranging  the  differences  existing  between 
them  and  their  governors.  He  then  crossed  the  mountains 
and  entered  Saragossa,  where  the  governor  was  Hanax  Ben 
Abdallah  Ben  Amru,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  Africa,  the 
Almagreb,  and  Spain, — a  companion  of  Muza  Ben  Noseir. 
This  Hanax  had  performed  great  exploits  in  the  last- 
named  country,  and  had  built  a  magnificent  mosque  in  Sa- 
ragossa :  he  died  about  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  and  was 
buried  with  high  honours  in  a  sepulchre  standing  close  to 
that  of  Muza  Ben  Aly  Ben  Eebah,  which  is  at  the  Alq^uibla, 
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or  South  Gate,  and  close  to  the  wall  as  you  ascend  from  the 
city.  Near  these  tombs  was  likewise  that  of  Abu  Amer 
Ahmed  Ben  Muhamed  Ben  Derag. 

During  his  progress  the  Wall  Ayub  caused  the  ruins  of  a 
certain  old  city  to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  there  he  built 
a  strong  fortress,  called  after  himself  Calat-Ayub.  He  con- 
tinued his  march  even  to  the  borders  of  Afranc,  which  is 
France,  and  in  this  expedition  took  measures  for  securing 
the  frontier  line  along  all  the  East  of  Spain. 

AVhen  the  commissioners  by  whom  the  embalmed  head  of 
Abdelaziz,  enclosed  in  a  precious  casket,  was  presented  to 
the  Caliph,  brought  their  charge  into  his  presence,  Suleiman 
had  the  cruelty  to  show  it  to  Musa  Ben  Noseir,  who,  with 
other  generals,  was  then  paying  his  respects  to  the  sovereign. 
He  lifted  the  cover  of  the  casket  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Dost  thou  recognise  this  head,  O  Muza  ?" 
Turning  aside  his  face,  the  unhappy  father  replied,  "  Yes,  I 
know  it ;"  and  giving  unrestrained  expression  to  the  warmth 
of  his  indignation,  he  added,  "  Accursed  of  God  may  he  be 
who  hath  murdered  a  man  better  than  himself!"  That  said, 
he  departed  full  of  grief  from  the  palace,  and  retiring  in- 
stantly to  Merat  Dheran,  or,  as  some  say,  to  Wadilcora,  he 
there  died  of  sorrow  before  the  year  which  had  beheld  the  de- 
struction of  his  sons  had  run  to  its  close.  There  are,  never- 
theless, some  who  say  that  this  circumstance  of  the  death 
of  Muza  Ben  Noseir  took  place  while  the  latter  was  pro- 
ceeding towards  Mecca,  whither  he  had  attended  the  Caliph, 
M^io  was  repairing  thither  in  pilgrimage.  Suleiman  himseb 
died  soon  after  the  deposed  and  injured  Wali ;  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  99  namely,  while  the  death  of  Muza 
happened  in  the  year  98. 

Now  the  Caliph  Suleiman  had  declared  his  son  Ayuh  his 
successor  and  the  future  sovereign  of  the  empire  ;  but  the 
youth  died  some  time  after  this  had  been  done,  and  Omar  Beu 
Abdelaziz  Ben  Meruan  was  then  declared  the  future 
Caliph. 

Some  short  time  before  the  departure  of  Caliph  Suleiman 
the  great  Aljama  of  Damascus  was  completed.  The  cost  of 
this  edifice  was  40  purses,  each  containing  14,000  gold  dou- 
bloons.    Six  hundred  lamps,  suspended  by  chains  of  gold, 
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were  hung  from  tlie  ceiling,  and  when  all  were  lighted,  the 
splendour  was  so  overpowering,  that  the  devotions  of  the 
faithful  were  troubled  thereby.  The  smoke  of  these  lamps 
darkened  the  walls,  moreover,  and  Caliph  Omar  commanded 
that  they  should  be  removed,  when  others  of  less  value  and 
fewer  in  number  were  hung  in  their  place,  the  chains  of  gold 
being  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

Now  Caliph  Suleiman  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  as 
on  a  certain  day  he  was  regarding  his  fair  looks  in  a  mirror, 
he  turned  towards  his  women-slaves,  exclaiming,  "  Verily  it 
is  I  who  am  the  king  of  youth!"  whereon  one  of  his  favourites 
replied  in  verse  to  the  following  effect: — "Thouart  handsome; 
yea,  none  can  deny  it ;  but  all  human  beauty  hath  this  defect, 
that  it  will  not  remain,  and  thine  shall  pass  away  as  the 
flower  of  the  meadow,  as  the  shadow  that  crosses  the  sun.'* 
Hearing  this, the  Caliph  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  which 
continued  during  several  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  died,  his  departure  taking  place  on  the  21st  of  the  Moon 
Safir,  in  the  year  99.  The  decease  of  Suleiman  Ben  Abdel- 
melic  occurred  at  Merg-Dabic,  in  the  country  of  Kinserina, 
after  he  had  reigned  two  years  and  eight  months. 


CHAP.  XX. — Of  the  empire  oe  the  caliph  omae  ben  abdelaziz, 

AND  THE  GOVEENMENT  OP  ALHAUB  IN  SPAIN. 

To  the  Caliph  Suleiman  succeeded  his  cousin  Omar  Ben 
Abdelaziz,  whose  mother  was  Om-Asima,  daughter  of  the 
great  Caliph  Omar  I.  Ben  Abdelaziz  was  called  Abu-Hafas. 
On  the  first  day  of  his  reign  Omar  Ben  Abdelaziz  commanded 
that  the  bad  practice  of  anathematising  Aly,  which  it  had 
been  customary  to  do  in  the  mosques  every  day  after  the 
public  prayer,  should  thenceforth  be  discontinued.  That 
evil  habit  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Moavia  Ben  Abi 
Sofian,  first  Caliph  of  the  Omeyan  race,  who  had  ordered 
it  to  be  adopted  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal,  and  during  the  fer- 
vour of  rivalry  which  had  been  induced  by  the  civil  wars. 
But  Omar  said,  "  Grod  hath  commanded  beneficence  and  jua- 
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tice  to  all,  not  euvy  and  evil-speaking :"  he  therefore  pro- 
hibited the  custom. 

Moreover,  hearing  of  the, cruelty  and  exactions  committed 
in  Egypt  by  the  Wali  Asama,  Caliph  Omar  despatched  Ayub 
Ben  Sarhabil  to  take  the  government  in  his  place,  ordering 
Asama  to  be  sent  in  chains  to  Damascus  ;  and  this  command 
Ayub  obeyed  so  rigorously  that,  having  caused  a  heavy  ring 
of  iron  to  be  rivetted  on  the  neck  of  Asama,  the  deposed 
"Wali  died  of  pure  fatigue  before  reaching  Damascus.  The 
Caliph  furthermore  commanded  that  all  the  stipulations 
made  with  the  Christian  tributaries  should  be  carefully 
maintained,  and  that  they  should  be  left  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  their  churches,  the  Moslemah  being  forbidden  to 
disturb  them  on  any  pretext  whatever  :  this  order  extended 
to  and  was  observed  in  all  the  provinces.  He  confirmed 
Jezid  Ben  Abi  Muslema  in  the  government  of  Africa,  and  as 
Spain  made  a  part  of  his  Ameership  or  rule,  Jezid  took  care  to 
send  thither  such  Walis  as  possessed  his  confidence.  Now  it 
was  Jezid  Ben  Abi  Muslema  who  had  received  from  Suleiman 
the  command  for  deposing  the  sons  of  Muza  Ben  Noseir  in 
Africa,  and  having  learned  that  Ayub  was  of  the  family  of 
Muza,  Jezid  wrote  orders  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  government,  appointing  in  his  place  Alhaur 
Ben  Abderahman  El  Caisi,  a  general  of  great  influence. 

These  commands,  with  all  other  communications  between 
Africa  and  Spain,  were  transmitted  by  the  Wali  of  the  Spanish 
Fleet,  Ayax  Ben  Xerahil,  El  Homairi.  Ayub  had  been 
Ameer  of  Spain  seven  months,  and  had  proceeded  with  so 
much  prudence  in  all  things,  that  even  the  venomous  tooth 
of  malignity  herself  could  find  nothing  in  his  irreproachable 
conduct  whereon  to  affix  its  hold. 

The  Emir  Alhaur,  covetous  alike  of  glory  and  riches,  de- 
parted for  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Spain  with  a  large  army; 
penetrating  into  Narbonese  Gaul,  which  is  a  territory  of 
Afranc,  he  took  the  city  of  Narbonne,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
district,  drawing  thence  immense  treasures,  and  carrying 
the  women  and  children  away  captives.  This  Alhaur  was 
a  hard  and  inflexible  man,  cruel  to  the  Moslemah  as  well  aa 
to  their  enemies ;  he  punished  the  slightest  oftences  with 
death,  and  every  one  trembled  in  his  presence.     While  the 
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terror  of  his  incursions  was  filling  all  the  lands  watered  by 
the  Garonne,  and  which  lie  beyond  the  mountains  of  iVlbor- 
tat,*  there  arrived  in  Spain  the  heavy  news  of  the  excellent 
Caliph  Omar's  death :  he  departed  from  life  at  Hasira  on 
the  25th  day  of  Regib,  in  the  year  100,  after  having  rul^id 
only  two  years  and  five  months.  There  would  seem  to  be 
this  fatality  pursuing  human  afi'airs,  that  for  the  most  part 
the  best  princes  have  but  short  lives.  Omar  was  mourned  even 
by  the  enemies  of  his  house,  and  of  him  Xarif  El  Musawi 
spake  as  follows  : — "  O  son  of  Abdelaziz,  if  human  eyes  could 
weep  for  any  one  of  the  house  of  Omeya,  these  of  mine  should 
have  wept  over  thee  !  Thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  dis- 
honour and  infamy  of  the  public  curse ;  and  if  it  were  poa- 
eible,  fain  would  I  deliver  thee  also  from  malediction." 


CHAP.  XXI. — Of  the  empiee  op  the  caliph  jezid  ben  abdelmelio 

AND  the  government  OF  ASAMA. 

To  the  Caliph  Omar  succeeded  Jezid,  the  son  of  Abdelmelio 
and  of  Atica,  daughter  of  Jezid  Ben  Moavia,  not  by  the  dis- 
position of  his  cousin  Caliph  Omar,  but  because  it  had  been 
so  commanded  by  Suleiman  his  brother.  He  was  proclaimed 
on  the  day  of  his  virtuous  predecessor's  decease,  the  6th  of 
the  moon  Regib,  in  the  year  101.  That  same  year  the  go- 
Ternor  Jezid  Ben  Mahlab  Ben  Abi  Sofia  had  rebelled  in  hia 
province  of  Bassora,  and,  having  gathered  a  considerable  force, 
had  seized  on  Cufa ;  but  the  Caliph  sent  against  him  his 
brother  Muslema  and  his  nephew  Abas  Ben  Walid,  with 
the  people  of  Syria.  When  the  two  armies  met,  the  rebels 
were  defeated,  and  Jezid  fell  into  the  hands  of  Muslema, 
who  cut  oif  his  head,  which  he  sent  to  the  Caliph. 

Meanwhile  Moavia,  son  of  the  rebel  Wall,  entered  Wasit 

*  The  Arabs  called  tlie  Pyrenees  Gibal  Albortat,  Mountains  of  the 
Grates,  this  being  their  manner  of  rendering  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
"portas  ;"  and  so  do  we  still  call  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains 
which  permit  an  entrance  from  one  region  to  another  "  Puertas,"  ports 
or  gates. — Conde. 
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by  surprise,  and  slew  the  governor  Adi,  with  thirty-two  of 
his  guards ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Bassora,  and  embark- 
ing there,  passed  over  to  Candabil  in  Sindia.  Muslema 
instantly  despatched  Helal  Ben  Achor  El  Megani  in  pursuit, 
and  having  overtaken  the  rebel  and  his  followers,  whom  he 
defeated,  Helal  sent  all  bound  to  the  Caliph,  who  commanded 
that  his  executioners  should  put  them  to  an  ignomirious 
death.  Jezid  then  gave  the  government  of  Irak  and  Kho- 
rassan  to  his  brother  Muslema. 

In  this  year  Caliph  Jezid  deposed  Ayub  Ben  Sarhabil 
from  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  appointed  Baxar  Ben 
Sefuan  El  Kelbi  in  his  place ;  but  as  the  latter  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  into  Africa  to  assume  the  general  government, 
the  province  of  Egypt  was  then  given  to  his  brother  Hantala 
Ben  Sefuan. 

The  Ameer  of  Spain,  Alhaiir,  was  meanwhile  continuing 
his  exactions  in  that  country,  and  was  robbing  the  people 
of  all  they  possessed.     Instead  of  doing  justice  against  the 
oppressors,  and  restraining  the  extortions  of  his  subordinates, 
he  was  himself  the  most  cruel  of  extortioners,  and  used  his 
power  only  to  uphold  wrong.     He  oppressed  all  alike,  the 
Christians,  those  who  had  but  newly  embraced  Islam,  and 
the  oldest  of  the  Moslemah  families,  without  distinction, 
these  last  having  ventured  to  warn  him  of  the  disgust  and  dis- 
pleasure caused  to  all  good  men  by  the  violence  of  his  conduct. 
Alhaur  likewise  imprisoned  many  Alcaides  and  Captains  of 
provinces  under  pretext  that  they  had  concealed  the  trea- 
sures  entrusted  to   them,  and   neglected    to    account   for 
the  products  of  the  tribute  paid  by  their  people  ;  for  this 
cause  many  leaders  retired  from  the  army  of  the  frontier, 
and  abandoned  the  propagation  of  the   faith.      All  these 
things  being  made  known  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  were 
communicated  by  him  to  the  Caliph,  to  whom  Hantala  sent 
the  letters  which  had  been  written  to  himself  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  the  general  Ambisa  Ben  Sohim  El  Kelbi,  Naaman 
Ben  Abdallah  El  Hadrami,  and  other  illustrious  Moslemen. 
The  Caliph  thereupon  commanded  that  Alhaur  should  quit 
Spain,  and  charged  the  Wali  Assama  Ben  Melic  El   Chulani 
with  the  government,  he  having  already  the  command  of  a 
part  of  the  army.     By  this  means  the  people  of  Spain  sue- 
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ceeded  in  obtaining  their  deliverance  from  that  cruel  and 
avaricious  Ameer.  The  deposition  and  departure  from  Spam 
of  Alhaur  Ben  Abderahman  El  Caisi  took  place  in  the  year 
of  the  Hcgira  101. 

The  new  Ameer,  Alsama  Ben  Melic,  now  proceeded  to 
the  frontier  of  Afranc  without  delay,  accompanied  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  Mosleman  leaders  of  Eastern  Spain, 
their  numerous  forces  filling  the  whole  territory  of  Nar- 
bonne,  Carcassonne,  and  Tolosa.*  To  the  latter  city  they 
laid  close  siege,  and.  held  it  already  for  their  own,  having 
obtained  numerous  advantages  over  the  beseiged,  and  being 
now  ready  to  give  the  assault,  when  intelligence  reached  the 
Moslemahcamp  that  the  King  of  Afranc,  with  an  innumerable 
host,  was  approaching  to  the  succour  of  the  city. 

Alsama  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  intimidated. 
He  made  an  inspiriting  oration  to  his  troops,  set  them  in 
order  of  battle,  and  commanded  them  to  begin  the  fight. 
The  number  of  his  enemies  was  such  that  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured by  the  dust  of  their  feet,  which  filled  the  air  as  with 
impenetrable  clouds.  The  Moslemah  forces  advanced  boldly 
nevertheless,  towards  the  enemy,  who  also  came  forward  in 
good  order,  M^hen  Alsama  rode  through  the  ranks  of  his 
people,  exhorting  them  in  these  terms  :  "  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  the  multitude  approaching,"  he  said,  "for  if  God  be  with 
us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?'* 

The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  with  a  furious 
impetuosity  resembling  that  of  two  torrents  falling  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain ;  they  fought  with  equal  bravery, 
each  side  standing  immoveable  against  the  other  as  do  the 
steadfast  mountains.  The  carnage  was  frightful,  and  victory 
long  remained  doubtfully  suspended  between  the  two  parties. 
Alsama  was  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  brave  as  a  lion  ;  his 
presence  gave  strength  to  his  people  in  the  most  sanguinary 
periods  of  the  slaughter :  if  they  could  not  hear  his  words 
they  could  at  least  see  his  deeds.  The  exploits  he  performed 
would  seem  incredible  if  here  related ;  the  blood  of  the  enemy 
distilled  from  his  arms  at  all  points  as  it  flowed  from  his 
raised  sword  like  a  torrent,  and  wherever  he  appeared  the 
opponents  sank  beneath  his  glance.     But  too  deeply  did  he 

*  Tovdouse. 
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finally  plunge  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  foe ;  the  lance  of  a 
Christian  warrior  pierced  him  through  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  Alsama  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 

So  fatal  an  event  threw  the  Arabian  cavalry  into  disorder 
and  dismay.  That  part  of  the  force  began  to  give  signs 
of  yielding,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
Moslemah  then  left  the  field  to  the  enemy,  but  they  left  it 
covered  with  corpses,  which  lay  floating  in  blood.  This 
cruel  combat  took  place  on  the  day  of  Attarviya*  of  the  Moon 
Dylhagia ;  the  last  moon,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  year  103. 
Many  distinguished  leaders  died  in  that  slaughter,  and  among 
them  was  Naaman  Ben  Abdallah  El  Hadrami,  one  of  the 
earliest  conquerors  of  Spain.  On  that  day  also  died  Nairn 
Ben  Abderahman  Moavia  El  Tegibi,  with  many  other  noble 
cavaliers. 

The  Moslemah  force  then  retired  to  Narbonne,  where  the 
generals  of  the  eastern  frontier  entrusted  the  command  of 
the  troops  to  Abderahman  Ben  Abdallah  El  Gafeki,  who  was 
much  admired  by  the  soldiers  for  his  well-proved  bravery 
and  the  exploits  he  had  performed  on  various  occasions, — as 
in  particular  during  that  last  battle,  and  in  the  retreat  from 
Tolosa,  wherein  he  had  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour.  He 
had  besides  another  soldierly  quality  always  highly  appre- 
ciated,— a  singular  generosity  and  liberal  openness,  namely, 
which  had  long  secured  him  the  love  of  the  troops ;  thus 
his  election  was  applauded  by  all. 

"When  the  defeat  sustained  at  Toulouse  was  made  known 
in  Spain,  bodies  of  Mosleman  troops  were  put  in  movement 
through  all  the  provinces,  and  this  was  done  by  order  of 
Ambisa  Ben  Sohim,  to  whom  the  Emir  Alsama  had  en- 
trusted the  command  when  departing  himself  for  the  frontier. 
The  choice  which  the  defeated  army  had  made  of  a  leader 
was  approved  by  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  whom  the  repu- 
tation of  the  illustrious  captain,  Abderahman  Ben  Abdallah 
El  Gafeki,  was  well  known.     In  the  same  year  the  Caliph 

*  The  Attarviya  is  the  9th  day  of  the  Moon  Dylliagia,  and  is  also 
called  the  day  of  Mina,  because  it  is  that  on  wlrich  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
visit  the  Valley  of  Mina,  which  they  do  with  many  strange  ceremonies 
and  vain  observances.  It  is  a  great  fast,  and,  according  to  the  Mos- 
lemjtn  Calendar,  "  is  of  merit  as  if  one  gave  a  thousand  horses  for  the 
Sacred  War." — Conde. 
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conferred  the  government  of  Egypt  on  his  own  brother, 
jMuhanied  Ben  Abdelmeiic,  who  remnined  therein  until  the 
Calipli  Jezid  died,  wliicli  he  did  at  llarran,  on  the  25th  of 
the  moon  Xaban,  in  tlie  year  105,  having  reigned  four  years 
and  one  month. 

Jezid  was  a  very  handsome  man,  but  much  devoted  to  his 
pleasures,  and  immoderately  fond  of  games  and  public  spec- 
tacles. He  squandered  large  sums  on  his  female  slaves,  and 
had  two,  called  Ilebaba  and  Selima,  whom  he  loved  inore 
than  himself.  Hebaba  having  died,  he  refused  to  permit 
her  burial,  and  retained  the  corpse  until  it  could  no  longer 
be  endured.  Plis  brother  reproached  him  for  this  weakness, 
when  he  made  answer  as  follows  :  "  All  tell  me  the  same, 
but  1  alone  know  what  is  my  sorrow,  and  I  see  that  there  re- 
mains no  remedy  but  death.  If  it  come  not  to-day  I  shall 
expect  it  to-morrow,  for  soon  shall  I  depart  to  our  eternal 
home."  His  servants  having  interred  the  corpse  of  Hebaba, 
he  impatiently  commanded  that  it  should  be  again  brought 
to  his  sight,  and,  regarding  it  with  an  excess  of  sorrow  which 
seemed  to  have  rendered  him  nearly  senseless,  he  could  no 
'longer  be  torn  from  the  bier  of  his  dead  favourite,  and  died 
himself  a  few  days  after,  in  the  29th,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the 
33rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  brave  Ameer  Abderahman  was  meanwhile  repairing 
the  losses  of  Tolosa,  and  not  only  held  the  Christians  of 
Narbonese  Gaul  in  check,  but  even  expelled  the  insurgents 
from  the  mountains  of  Afranc/'^  He  subjugated  such  as  had 
ventured  to  rebel  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  obtained 
by  the  Christians  of  Narbonne,  obliging  all  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. Abderahman  thus  amassed  large  sums  in  gold,  beside 
many  precious  works  of  art  adorned  with  jacinths  and  eme- 
ralds Of  all  this  he  reserved  a  fifth  part  for  the  Caliph, 
but  divided  the  whole  of  the  other  four  parts  among  his 
people.  This  liberality  caused  him  to  be  so  much  beloved 
by  the  soldiery,  that  every  mountain  became  a  plain  when 
the  question  was  how  to  do  the  will  of  their  Ameer  ;  nor  was 
there  any  difficulty  which  they  did  not  find  means  to  over- 
come in  his  service. 

*  The  French  Pyrenees. 
VOL.  r.  K 
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CHAP.    XXII.— Or  THE  EEIGN  OF  THE  CALIPH  HIXEM,  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT   OF   ABDERAHMAN  AND  AMBISA  IN  SPAIN. 

Caliph  Jezid  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  his  brother 
liixeni  Ben  Abdelmelic,  whose  mother  was  Fatima,  daughter 
of  Ilixem  El  Mahrumi,  called  xibulwalid.  He  was  proclaimed 
ou  the  25th  day  of  the  moon  Xaban,  in  the  year  105,  which 
was  the  day  of  his  brother's  death.  Hixem,  who  received 
the  name  of  Abulwalid,  was  then  at  Kusafa,  but  instantly 
repaired  to  Damascus.  He  deposed  his  brother  Muhamed 
from  the  government  of  Egypt,  which  he  then  gave  to  their 
cousin,  Hasan  Ben  Jusuf  Ben  Yahye. 

Now  there  were  certain  generals  in  Spain  who  were  en- 
vious of  the  fame  and  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  Ameer 
Abderahman  Ben  Abdallah ;  and  Obeida  in  particular  wrote 
letters  accusing  him  to  the  governor  of  Africa.  Obeida  did 
not  deny  the  bravery  of  Abderahman,  nor  his  excellent  mili- 
tary qualities,  but  he  censured  the  administration  of  the 
x\meer,  which  he  declared  to  be  negligent,  and  com-, 
plained  of  his  indiscreet  liberality,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  vitiating  the  habits  and  altering  the  simple  and  frugal 
manners  of  the  Mosleman  troops.  He  added  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Abderahman  to  reclaim  himself  in  this 
habit  of  giving  largesses  to  his  troops,  and  that  after  a 
victory  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  refuse  to  them,  even 
though  heaA^en  and  eart^li  should  tremble  at  their  demands. 

So  pressiugly  Mere  these  representations  against  Abde- 
rahman repeated,  that  they  caused  him  at  length  to  be  dis- 
placed from  his  command,  which  was  given  to  the  general 
Ambisa  Ben  Sohim  El  Kelbi,  who,  in  addition  to  his  personal 
merits,  had  the  further  advantage  of  belonging  to  the  tribe 
and  family  of  the  governor  of  Africa,  Baxar  Ben  Hantala  Ben 
Sefuan  El  Kelbi.  Ambisa  was  a  general  greatly  esteemed  for 
his  prudence  as  well  as  valour,  and  the  heart  of  the  deposed 
Abderahman  was  so  noble,  that  he  was  not  offended  by 
thus  seeing  himself  superseded, — nay,  he  was  even  contented 
to  resume  his  old  command  as  he  had  previously  held  it  in 
Eastern  Spain.  The  brave  and  open-hearted  soldier  paid 
his  com|)liments  without  restraint  to  the  new  Ameer,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  promotion  with  expression "^  of 
friendship  that  were  cordial  and  sincere. 
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Tlie  Ameer  Ambisa  repaired  on  his  mstallation  to  the 
city  of  Cordova,  where  the  Aduana  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
had  been  established  from  the  time  of  Ayub.  He  there  took 
order  for  the  calling  in  of  the  public  revenues,  and  distri- 
buted lands  among  the  Moslemah,  yet  without  doing  wrong 
to  the  Christians,  since  he  did  but  dispose  of  waste  or  aban- 
doned districts,  of  which  there  yet  remained  large  portions 
unappropriated.  He  laid  the  impost  of  a  fifth  on  such  of 
the  communities  as  had  been  conquered  by  force,  and  that  of 
a  tenth  on  all  who  had  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under 
the  faith  and  protection  of  the  Moslemah.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  of  Cordova  ;  and  thet^e 
things  being  done,  Ambisa  departed  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  provinces  of  the  interior.  In  all  parts  he  ren- 
dered equal  justice  to  every  man,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween Mosleman  and  Christian  or  between  Christian  and 
Jew.     He  was  therefore  much  respected  by  all. 

An  insurrection  having  broken  forth  in  Eastern  Spain  and 
the  district  around  Tarragona,  the  governor  hastened  thither 
with  all  diligence  ;  entering  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  he 
commanded  that  the  walls  thereof  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  nor  did  he  fail  to  punish  the  instigators  of  that  re- 
bellion. On  all  the  towns  which  had  been  a  second  time 
subjugated,  Ambisa  laid  double  imposts  ;  thus  making  it  the 
interest  of  all  to  remain  quiet  and  maintain  peace  in  the 
land.  By  means  of  his  generals  he  made  incursions  on  the 
country  of  Afranc ;  but  these  officers  cruelly  ravaged  the 
fields  and  burned  several  towns,  slaughtering  the  men  and 
taking  captive  the  women  and  children.  All  these  were 
things  which  were  much  disapproved  by  Ambisa  and  other 
good  Moslemah,  but  which  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent,  be- 
cause the  greater  number  declared  them  to  be  just  and  suit- 
able. 

Now  the  Caliph  Hixem,  desiring  to  place  Obeida  Ben 
Abderahman,  nephew  of  Abu  El  Awar  El  Lahmi,  and  who 
had  previously  been  General  of  the  Cavalry  at  Satair,  in 
the  government  of  Africa,  deposed  Baxar  Ben  Hantala  Ben 
Sefuan  El  Kelbi,  and  deprived  him  of  his  conunand;  but 
this  change  caused  much  dissaiisfaction  to  the  Yeraenies.  or 
Arabs  of  Yemen,  and  among  them  more  particularly  to  the 
General  Husam  Abulchatar,  who,  being  at  Cairvan  (whicii 
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city  had  no  walls  until  Baxar  Ben  Sefuan  had  caused  them 
to  be  made),  took  his  Chlamys  around  him  when  he  saw 
Obeida  enter  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  and  said  to  the  people, 
"  This,  then,  is  your  new  Ameer.  There  is  no  glory  nor 
power  but  in  God  alone."  That  said,  he  left  the  assem- 
bly and  went  his  way. 

Obeida  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  government  than  there 
broke  forth  great  insurrections  in  Africa,  where  all  were 
disgusted  with  his  conduct  because  he  laid  hands  on  the 
possessions  of  Baxar  Ben  Hantala  and  his  friends,  perse- 
cuting all  of  them,  and  throwing  Ilusam  Abulehatar  into 
prison.  It  was  then  that  the  latter,  justly  offended  by  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Ameer,  composed  the  yerses  so  much 
celebrated,  and  which  are  as  follows  ; — 

To  thee  it  is  as  if  thou  ne'er  hadst  seen 
Tlie  blood-bathed  field  of  Rahita.     To  thee 
Hath  come  forgetfulness  of  who  then  bore 
For  thee  the  brunt  of  war. 

Yea,  thou  hast  now  forgotten  whose  firm  breast. 
Whose  lance,  whose  flashing  sword,  then  kept  thy  life 
From  the  dread  foeman's  rage.     And  yet  bethink  thee 
No  horse  hadst  thou  save  mine, — no  guard  of  foot, 
But  such  as  I  presented,  stood  beside  thee, 
In  that  most  dubious  hour  when  yictory  turned. 
At  our  command  alone,  to  pour  aroimd  thee 
Her  aromatic  wines. 

•Yet  what  hath  chanced,  in  this  thy  hour  of  triumph 
Thou  hast  nor  eye  nor  ear  for  us,  thy  saviours. 
Ours  be  tlie  strife,  for  thee  alone  the  guerdon. 
But  as  in  tliat  wild  combat, — thundernig  forth 
As  doth  the  whirlwind,  ovir  redoubted  arms 
Keared  high  the  foeman's  limbs  to  cast  thera  prone, 
A  mangled  mass  to  earth,  so  Fortuiie's  hand 
Shall  serve  thyself ;  and  he  who  now  stands  proud 
On  the  briglit  summit  of  her  giddy  wheel, 
Turning  with  that,  shall  sink  to  lower  depths 
Than  those  wherein  we  lie.     Hear  !  son  of  Ahman ! 

These  verses,  which  referred  to  the  battle  of  Merg-Uahita, 
and  reminded  those  initiated  in  the  affairs  of  Africa  of  tin? 
intrigues  which  Obeida  was  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  in  that  country,  came  after  a  time  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Caliph,  whom  they  pleased  not  a  little.     He  inquired  by 
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whom  they  were  composed,  and  being  told  by  Said  Ben  El 
WaHd  El  Abrax  El  Kelbi  that  the  author  was  Husam  Ben 
Dhirar  Abulchatar  El  Kelbi,  he  did  not  forget  his  name, 
and  rewarded  him  appropriately  Vv^hen  the  occasion  served, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the  Jews, 
who  Avere  very  rich  as  well  as  numerous  in  tSpain,  many 
having  been  settled  there  from  old  times,  while  others  had 
passed  over  from  Africa  with  the  Mosleipah.  They  were 
now  much  excited  by  the  appearance  in  Syria  of  a  certain 
Zonaria,  an  impostor  who  declared  himself  to  be  their  Mes- 
siah,— the  King,  that  is  to  say,  whom  the  Jews  have  ever 
awaited.  Their  zeal  was  such  that,  gathering  together  from 
all  parts  of  Graul  and  Spain,  they  repaired  with  the  utmost 
haste  to  Syria ;  whereupon  the  Ameer  ximbisa  confiscated 
all  their  goods,  houses,  and  other  possessions  to  the  state. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  having  been  brought  into  good  order, 
A  mbisa  then  crossed  the  frontier  of  Afranc  with  a  large 
army,  wasting  the  country  around  ]>[arbonne,  and  pressing 
forward  even  beyond  theKodano.*  He  took  many  captives 
and  amassed  great  riches ;  but  fighting  valorously  against 
the  Christians  l*e  received  several  wounds,  and  some  of  these 
were  so  severe  that  he  died  thereof  not  many  days  after, 
Before  his  death  Ambisa  gave  the  charge  of  his  troops  tc 
the  Wall  Ho.deira,  whom  he  ordered  to  conduct  them  until 
Obeida  Ben  Abderahman  El  Caisi  should  name  a  new  Ameer 
for  the  provinces  of  Spain.  The  death  of  Ambisa  happened 
at  the  end  of  the  year  106. 


CHAP.  XXIII. — Election  and  subsequent  deposition  op  ceetain 

AMEEES  OF  SPAIN, 

The  government  of  Africa  was  at  that  time  held  by  Obeidala 
Ben  El  Hagiag ;  and  when  the  death  of  Ambisa  Ben  Sohim 
was  made  known  to  that  ruler,  he  named  Tahye  Ben  Zalema  as 
governor  of  Spain  in  his  room  ;  and  Yahye  replaced  Hodeira 
Ben  Abdallah  El  Fehri,  who  had  been  provisional!}^  ap- 
pointed by  Ambisa,  in  the  year  107.    Yahye  Ben  Zalema  was 

*  Rhone, 
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an  excellent  leader,  prudent,  just,  and  maturely  experienced 
in  all  things  relating  to  war ;  but  he  was  injudiciously  severe, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  dreaded  for  his  extreme  rigour,  as 
well  by  the  Moslemah  as  the  Christians.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  possession  of  his  government  before  he  proceeded  to 
visit  the  frontiers  on  the  North  of  Spain,  with  the  moun- 
tains which  there  form  the  limit  of  the  country.  But  the 
malcontents  of  his  provinces,  taking  advantage  of  the  arrival 
of  a  new  governor  in  Africa,  made  supplication  for  the  re- 
moval of  Tahye  Ben  Zalema,  and  Coltum  Ben  Aam,  the 
new  Wali,  deposed  him  accordingly,  appointing  the  General 
Otman  Ben  Abi  Neza  to  be  Ameer  of  Spain  in  his  stead. 

This  change  was  very  grateful  to  the  rivals  and  enemies 
of  Yahye,  who  were  very  numerous  ;  and  Otman  justified 
their  rejoicing  by  the  bravery  and  ability  which  he  presently 
afterwards  displayed  on  the  frontiers  of  Afranc*  Otman 
Ben  Abi  Neza  assumed  the  government  in  the  year  108. 
In  that  same  year  Hasan  Ben  Jusuf  Ben  Yahye,  the 
cousin  of  the  Caliph,  abdicated  his  government  of  Egypt, 
and  Caliph  Hixem  appointed  Hafas  Ben  Walid  El  Hadrami 
in  his  place. 

But  the  new  Ameer  Otman  held  the  government  of  Spain 
for  a  few  months  only.  The  same  persons  who  had  sought 
his  elevation,  dissatisfied  with  his  proceedings,  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  vain  hopes  and  extravagant  expectations 
of  advantage  to  themselves  which  they  had  formed,  sent 
repeated  complaints  against  him  to  Coltum  Ben  Aam,  who 
wrote  to  the  Caliph,  requesting  him  to  name  the  General 
Hodaifa  Ben  Alhaus  Ameer  of  Spain. 

Now  the  venality  and  inconsequence  of  those  who  go- 
verned at  that  time  in  Africa  caused  a  wide  field  to  be  opened 
to  the  covetous  intrigues  and  machinations  of  those  ambi- 
tious men  who  aspired  to  charges  and  governments  in  Spain. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Ameer  Hodaifa  could  find 
neither  time  nor  space  for  doing  anything  memorable  during 
the  short  time  of  his  rule,  seeing  that  but  few  monrhs  had 
elapsed  before  the  Ameer  of  Africa  thought  it  advisable  to 
depose  him  ;  and  to  this  efiect  he  wrote  to  the  Caliph,  con- 
ferring the  government  in  the  interim  on  Otman  Ben  Abi 
Neza  El  Chemi.     This  happened  in  the  year  109. 

•  Trance. 
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But  neither  did  that  general  retain  the  command  so  long 
as  he  had  desired  to  do,  seeing  that  the  Ameer  appointed  by 
the  Caliph  arrived  at  the  end  of  six  months  ;  and  this  was 
Alhaitam  Ben  Obeid  El  Kenani,  who  instantly  entered  into 
possession  of  his  office. 

By  his  birth  a  Syrian,  Alhaitam  was  by  nature  cruel 
and  avaricious,  a  fact  of  which  he  gave  full  proof  from  the 
beginning.  He  sent  the  general,  Otman  Beji  Abi  Neza,*  to 
the  frontiers  of  Afrauc,  while  he  remained  in  Andalusia 
oppressing  the  people  with  every  kind  of  vexation.  The 
chief  men  among  the  Moslemah,  perceiving  his  cruelty  and 
avarice,  did  their  utmost  to  ruin  him,  but  tlie  plots  which 
they  laid  for  that  purpose  were  discovered  by  Alhaitam,  and  he 
threw  many  of  their  numbers  into  prison.  Then,  becoming 
still  more  infuriated  as  the  pertinacity  of  his  enemies 
became  more  obvious,  he  deprived  all  whom  he  had  thus 
incarcerated  of  their  possessions;  and  his  vengeance  not  being 
yet  satisfied,  he  put  some  of  the  most  active  among  them  to 
death  with  fearful  tortures. 

Among  the  Moslemah  thus  im.prisoned  was  one  called 
Zeyad  Ben  Zaide,  a  man  of  great  ability  as  well  as  of  high 
station.  By  the  efforts  of  his  friends  the  complaints  of 
Zeyad  were  happily  permitted  to  reach,  the  ears  of  the 
Caliph.  Here  the  sovereign  read  an  account  of  the  cruelty, 
extortion,  and  violence,  practised  by  Alhaitam  on  those 
committed  to  his  charge.  "The  oppressed  are  as  the  leaves  of 
autumn,"  said  Ben  Zeyad;  "the  discontent  of  the  wronged 
is  increasing,  and  the  aversion  felt  for  Alhaitam  knows  no 
bound;  great  is  the  injury  and  discred't  brought  by  this  means 
on  the  empire  and  on  the  cause  of  Islam."  The  supplication 
concluded  by  these  words :  "  Turn  to  thy  people,  O  Com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  for  within  reach  of  this  tiger  they 
cannot  live  for  a  moment  in  security." 

When  the  Caliph  Hixem  had  read  this  complaint,  he  com- 
manded Muhamed  Ben  Abdallah  to  pass  into  Spain, 
there  to  examine  the  conduct  of  Alhaitam  with  discretion 
and  impartiality,  when,  if  the  charges  brought  against  him 

*  This  Otman  is  hewhomoiu'  old  chroniclers  (the  Spanish)  and  tliose 
of  France  call  Muneza, — a  change  easy  to  make  from  Abu  Neza,  mox'e 
especially  when  the  facility  witli  which  the  Arabs  corrupt  names  is 
remembered.  In  some  of  the  Arabian  MSS.,  Abu  Neza  is  called  Abu 
Tezza. —  Conde. 
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were  found  to  be  just,  Muhamed  was  cominissioued  to  punish 
liim  as  his  crimes  had  merited,  and  to  appoint  the  person  of 
the  greatest  confidence  and  credit,  whom  he  could  find 
among  the  generals  then  in  Spain,  to  be  governor  of  that 
country  in  liis  place. 

Arrived  at  Cordova,  Muhamed  pursued  his  enquiries 
with  much  prudence  and  secresy ;  he  examined  the  acts  and 
commands  of  Alhaitam,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  co  i.- 
plaints  made  against  him  were  but  t-oo  well  founded.  He 
then  presented  the  letters  of  the  Caliph,  and  deposing 
Alhaitam  from  his  command,  first  paraded  him  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  by  way  of  indig- 
nity, and  then  cast  him  into  prison.  Muhamed  next  restored 
all  those  unjustly  incarcerated  by  Alhaitam  to  their  liberty, 
and  confiscating  his  possessions,  he  gave  back  to  tlie  persons 
wronged  by  the  late  governor  whatever  they  had  a  right  to 
claim,  taking  all  from  the  treasures  of  the  fallen  oppressor, 
whom  he  subsequently  sent  to  Africa  under  a  strong  guard. 
In  the  same  year  the  Caliph  deposed  Hafas  El  Hadrami  from 
the  government  of  Egypt,  appointing  Abdelmelic  Ben  Kafie 
in  his  room. 

Two  months  were  passed  by  Muhamed  Ben  Abdallah  in 
the  government  of  Spain,  and  during  that  time  he  found 
means  to  assure  himself  of  the  merit  and  bravery  of  the 
general  Abderahman  Ben  Abdallah  El  Kelbi  El  Gafeki, 
whom  he  named  Ameer  of  Spain  accordingly,  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  to  that  effect 
by  the  Caliph.  All  the  Moslemen  of  Spain  applauded  that 
election,  and  considered  it  as  the  seal  of  the  integrity  and 
justice  of  Muhamed.  The  only  person  who  remained  mal- 
content and  offended  was  Otman  Ben  Abi  Neza,  who 
thought  he  had  himself  merited  the  authority  of  Ameer,  and 
felt  mortified  that  he  had  not  obtained  it.  Muhamed  Ben 
Abdallah  then  retired  whither  it  pleased  God  that  he  should 
continue  his  labours.  These  things  happened  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  110. 


CHAP.  XXiy.— Government  or  abdeeahman,  and  death  op 

OTMAN   BEN   ABI   N£ZA. 

"When  Abderahman  Ben  Abdallah  El   Gafeki  had  received 
his  appointment  as  Ameer  of  Spain,  he  made  the  tour  of  all 
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his  provinces,  for  tlie  purpose  of  restoring  all  things  to  order 
and  repairing  tlie  injustice  committed  by  Alhaitam.  He 
heard  the  complaints  of  the  people  with  attention  and 
affability,  doing  equal  justice  to  Moslemah  and  Christian  ; 
he  removed  all  who  had  been  unjust  oppressors  of  the 
people  from  their  offices,  and  replaced  them  by  men  of 
known  probity,  reserving  their  due  rights  to  all.  He 
restored  to  the  Christians  such  churches  as  had  been  taken 
froui  them  in  contravention  of  the  stipulated  treaties  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  caused  to  be  demolished  all  those 
that  had  been  erected  by  the  connivance  of  interested 
Governors. 

IMeanwhiie  Abderahman  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  re- 
inforcements for  the  armyof  Spain,requesting  that  new  troops 
from  Egypt  and  Africa  might  be  sent  for  that  purpose  :  on 
this  subject  he  w^'ote  several  times  to  the  Grovernor  of  Africa. 
He  employed  the  first  tw^o  years  of  his  government  in 
visiting  and  examining  the  provinces  of  the  interior ;  and  in 
the  year  113,  when  Coltum  Ben  Aam  sent  him  a  large 
body  of  carefully  chosen  troops  from  Africa,  all  volunteers, 
Abderahman,  not  wishing  to  keep  them  in  idleness,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  East  of  Spain.  Insatiable  of  glory 
he  seemed  to  hold  his  life  only  for  the  purpose  of  intrepidly 
exposing  it  to  the  utmost  peril  of  arms  and  the  combat. 
It  was  his  most  earnest  desire  to  carry  the  banners  of  Islam 
more  profoundly  into  the  heart  of  Afranc,  and  he  commanded 
the  generals  on  the  Northern  frontier  to  prepare  a  powerful 
host  for  that  purpose. 

To  that  part  of  the  frontier  which  is  bordered  by  the 
mountains  of  Albortat,*  Abderahman  despatched  the 
general  Otman  Ben  Abi  jN'eza,  a  man  of  great  valour  and 
many  noble  qualities,  but  a  rival  of  the  glory  and  reputation 
of  Abderahman,  and  at  that  time  envious  of  his  authority. 
Now  Abi  Neza,  in  an  incursion  which  he  had  made  on  the 
territories  of  Afranc,  had  taken  captive  a  damsel,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  t  of  that  region,  and  influenced   by    the 

*  The  Pyrenees. 

t  This  ''  CoHnt,"  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Arabic  authors, 
was  Eudes,  Sovcreign-Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  was  of  the  race  of  the 
ancient  Merovingian  kings.  The  French  chronicles  say  that  his 
daugliter,  the  wife  of  Munuza  or  Abi  Neza,  was  called  Lampegiaj  othera 
call  her  Numerancia.  and  others  again  Menina. — Tb. 
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aft'ection  which  he  conceived  for  this  Christian  maiden, 
Otman  made  peace  for  a  certain  period  with  those  of  her 
faith.  When  he  heard  of  the  determination  of  Abderahman, 
therefore,  he  wrote  letters  dissuading  him  from  his  purpose, 
and  giving  the  truce  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Christian 
Count  as  a  reason  wherefore  the  expedition  meditated  by 
Abderahman  should  not  then  be  undertaken,  seeing,  as 
he  said,  that  the  peace  he  had  concluded  ought  not  to  be 
broken. 

But  these  exhortations  were  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
Abderahman,  and  having  been  informed,  by  certain  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  facts,  of  the  true  motive  which 
inspired  Otman  with  so  much  consideration  for  the  Christian 
Count,  he  replied,  that  since  this  truce  had  been  formed 
after  the  appointment  of  himself,  Abderahman,  as  Ameer  of 
Spain,  he  ought  to  have  been  consulted  before  the  comple- 
tion thereof,  and  in  conclusion  declared  that  the  expedition 
was  not  to  be  delayed.  The  letter  sent  to  this  effect  was 
written  by  Abderahman  in  great  heat,  and  he  reminded 
Otman  that  the  truce  he  had  concluded  having  been  made 
without  his  knowledge  or  permission,  and  not  having 
received  the  sanction  of  his  ratificatiou,  was  altogether 
invalid,  and  of  none  avail.  He  furthermore  bade  Otman 
give  intelligence  to  that  effect  to  the  Christians  on  his 
frontier,  and  warned  him  to  hold  himself  prepared  to  cross 
the  borders  with  his  force,  seeing  that  there  was  to  be  no 
communication  held  at  that  moment  between  the  Moslemah 
and  the  men  of  Afranc,  than  that  made  with  the  sword. 

Otman,  who  already  detested  Abderahman  in  his  heart, 
became  more  than  ever  enraged  at  thus  finding  the  truce  he 
had  concluded  despised  and  trampled  under  foot.  He  gave 
the  Count  intelligence  of  the  attack  awaiting  him,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his 
territories,  but  added  that  for  himself  he  would  never  break 
the  promises  of  peace  which  he  had  given,  and  was  resolved 
not  to  appear  in  person  against  him.  All  this  was  made 
known  to  Abderahman,  who  instantly  sent  Gedhi  Ben  Zeyan 
with  troops  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  Otman,  command- 
ing him  to  make  careful  enquiry,  and  in  the  event  of  finding 
that  Abi  Neza  was  about  to  make  any  movement  on  belialf 
of  the  Christians,  to  seize  that  general,  and  put  him  to 
death. 
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These  commands  were  fulfilled  with  such  promptitude 
by  Oedhi  Ben  Zeyan,  that  Abi  Neza,  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  large  force  he  commanded,  had  no  time  to 
prepare  either  for  receiving  or  repulsing  it,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  with  his  family,  and  with  all  speed,  from  the  city 
of  Albab,*  where  he  had  his  dwelling,  and  Gedhi,  who, 
entering  the  city  immediately  after  his  departure,  was  soon 
assured  that  he  was  not  concealed  there,  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  carefully  sought  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

Abi  Neza  meanwhile,  dreading  the  fatigues  of  the  way, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  his  beloved  captive,  was  repos- 
ing with  her  beside  a  fountain  in  the  midst  of  a  verdant  and 
flowery  meadow,  wherein  there  were  great  fragments  of  rock 
which  gave  shelter  to  the  fount.  Here  then  was  halting 
Otman  Abi  Neza,  thinking  more  of  his  captive  than  of  his 
own  life,  and  although  so  brave  a  man,  feeling  himself 
trem.ble  even  at  the  sound  of  the  waters,  as  they  fell  trick- 
ling from  the  rocks.  Suddenly  it  appeared  to  those  of  his 
household  that  they  heard  the  step  of  the  pursuer  ap- 
proaching, and  the  dread  of  their  hearts  was  no  vain  terror, 
for  they  were  indeed  immediately  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gedhi,  when  the  servants  of  Otman,  to  whose  feet  their  fear 
lent  wings,  fled  and  left  him,  as  his  enemies  appeared.  Abi 
Neza  sought  eagerly  for  some  crevice  wherein  he  might 
conceal  his  Captive  from  their  pursuers,  but  was  at  once 
attacked  by  the  messengers  of  Abderahman :  he  drew  his 
sword  in  desperation,  vain  as  was  the  hope  that  he  could 
defend  his  life,  brave  and  powerful  though  he  had  ever 
proved  himself,  against  all  that  host ;  but  the  lances  of  the 
soldiery  pierced  him  with  numerous  wounds,  and  the  unhappy 
Otman  presently  expired.t 

*  The  name  Medina  Albab  is  in  our  Castilian  "  Ciudad  de  la  Puerta 
or  del  Puerto,"  (of  the  gate)  which  sufficiently  proves  that  it  was 
situate  in  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  :  this  city  is  sometimes  called 
Puicerda,  and  El  Pacense  calls  it  Castrum  Libia  in  Ceritania. — Conde. 

t  According  to  De  Chenier,  Abi  Neza  (or  Munuza)  did  not  die  as 
liere  described,  but  threw  himself  from  the  summit  of  a  high  rock  to 
avoid  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  thus  died  by  his 
own  act :  but  the  authority  of  our  author  is  on  this  occasion  of  higher 
value  ;  tlic  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Moslemah  generally,  and  those 
of  Otman  in  particular,  make  Conde's  account  by  much  the  more  probable 
one,  to  say  nothing  ol  the  indisputable  authenticity  of  the  documents 
whence  he  derives  it. — Tb. 
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The  troops  of  G-edhi  then  seized  the  Christian  damsel, 
and  having  cut  off  the  head  of  Otrnan,  they  took  it,  together 
with  the  captive,  to  Abderahman,  who  exclaimed  at  the 
tiight  thereof, 

"  Now  by  the  might  of  Allah  so  precious  a  chase  was 
never  before  made  in  these  mountains."  He  then  com- 
manded that  the  damsel  should  be  tended  with  much  care 
and  regard,  having  determined  to  send  her  to  Damascus. 


CHAP.  XXV.— Expedition  of  abdeeahman  into  the  gatjls. 

At  this  same  time,  Muslema,  brother  of  Caliph  Hixem, 
made  himself  master  of  certain- territories  belonging  to  the 
Turks,  while  the  two  sons  of  that  monarch,  Moavia  Ben 
Hixem  and  Suliman  Ben  Hixem,  gave  battle  to  Constantine, 
sovereign  of  the  Grreeks,  whom  they  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.     This  was  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  113. 

The  people  of  Afranc,  meanwhile,  and  those  of  the  Spanish 
border,  hearing  of  Otman's  death,  and  knowing  the  great 
force  of  the  Moslemah  that  was  coming  against  them,  made 
the  best  preparations  in  their  power  for  defence,  and  wrote 
to  their  neighbours  entreating  aid.  The  Count  and  Lord 
of  the  district  gathered  his  forces  and  went  forth  against  the 
Arabs,  whom  he  fought  with  varying  success,  but  Abde- 
rahman was  upon  the  whole  victorious,  and  gradually  occu- 
pied all  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Count.  His  troops 
were  inflated  with  their  continued  good  fortune ;  they 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  led  to  battle,  full  of  con- 
fidence as  they  were  in  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  their 
leader  ;  and  of  these  they  had  daily  experience,  to  the 
perpetual  loss  and  heavy  disadvantage  of  the  Christians. 

Passing  the  river  Graronne,  the  Mosleinah  forces  burnt 
all  the  towns  along  its  banks,  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
fi.elds,  and  carried  off  captives  innumerable.  Like  a  desolat- 
ing tempest  it  was  that  this  army  swept  over  the  land :  the 
success  of  their  incursions,  their  unchanging  prosperity, 
and  the  spoils  they  obtained,  had  indeed  rendered  the 
soldiers  insatiable. 

When  Abderahman  crossed  the  river  Garonne,  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  Count  of  the  territory,  but  defeated  him,  and 
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drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  city,*  which  the  Moslemali 
iiistautly  besieged,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  by  force  of 
arms,  all  now  yielding  to  their  life-destroying  swords.  The 
Count  himself  died,t  in  defence  of  his  town,  and  the  con- 
querors took  off  the  head  from  his  corpse.  They  then 
departed,  laden  with  spoils,  to  seek  furtlier  triumphs  ;  and 
such  were  the  riches  of  the  place  that  ornaments  of  gold, 
topaz,  jacinth,  and  emerald,  fell  to  the  lot  of  all. 

The  wliole  land  of  Afranc  (Erance)  was  now  trembling  at 
the  approach  of  the  Mosleman  hordes,  and  the  people  called 
on  King  Caldus  X  for  aid,  they  described  the  murderous 
attacks  of  the  Moslemah  cavalry,  which  seemed  to  be  in  all 
places  at  once,  their  squadrons  occupying  and  ravaging  the 
whole  territory  of  Narbona,  Tolosa,  and  Bordhal:§  they 
also  related  the  death  of  their  Count. 

The  king  consoled  them  by  promises  of  immediate  succour, 
and  in  the  year  114  ;|1  having  gathered  a  vast  army,  he  came 
forth  to  the  battle.  The  Moslemah  had  now  approached 
Medina  Towrs,^  and  here  Abderahman  received  intelligence 
of  the  great  host  which  he  was  now  to  encounter.  The 
troops  he  commanded  had  fallen  into  much  disorder,  being 
loaded  with  riches  of  every  kind,  and  almost  sinking 
beneath  the  burthen  of  their  sjDoils  :  fain  would  Abderahman, 
and  the  other  more  prudent  generals  of  the  Moslemah  force, 
have  persuaded  their  soldiers  to  abandon  these  impediments, 
and  think  only  of  their  horses  and  arms,  but  fearing  to  dis- 
courage tliem,  and  confiding  in  their  constant  good  fortune, 
they  permitted  the  overweening  confidence  of  other  leaders 
to  prevail,  and  despised  the  force  of  their  enemies. 

But  this  careless   disregard  and  disdain  of  the  enemy's 

*  The  city  would  seem  to  have  been  Bordeaux. — Tr. 

t  The  general  who  tlien  lost  his  life  was  not  the  Count  Elides,  but 
a  governor  acting  in  his  name,  since  Eudes  sm'vived  Abderahman. — Id. 

X  "  So  it  is,"  remarks  our  autlior  in  a  note,  "tliat  the  Arabian  writers, 
disfigure  the  name  of  Charles  Martel :  the  havoc  they  make  among 
names  foreign  to  their  language  is  hideed  extraordinary,  Mesaudi  calls 
almost  all  the  kings  of  France  Colorio  or  Lodorio,  and  those  of  Spain 
Lodron  oi  Odron.  But  on  the  other  hand  our  Castilian  chroniclers 
have  treated  the  Arabian  names  but  little  better." 

§  Karbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux. 

|1    A.D.  732. 

i  MLdina  Towrs  :  the  City  of  Tours. 
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power,  more  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  ot 
discipline,  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  armies.  It  is  true 
that  the  covetous  rage  for  booty  incited  the  soldiers  to 
unheard-of  efforts,  and  pressing  the  operations  of  the  siege 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance,  but  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  auxiliaries  now  fast  approaching.  On 
that  day  the  fury  of  the  Moslemah  was  as  the  rage  of 
hungry  tigers ;  the  carnage  they  made  in  the  city  was 
hideous,  and  for  this  it  would  seem  that  God  had  determined 
to  punish  them,  seeing  that  fortune  then  turned  her  back 
upon  their  banners. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Owar,  *  that  the  two 
contending  armies  of  different  tongues,  Moslemah  aud 
Christians,  met  together,  each  in  some  dread  of  the  other. 
Abderahman,  remembering  earlier  successes,  w^as  the  first  to 
attack,  and  came  on  with  the  accustomed  impetuosity  of  his 
formidable  horsemen :  he  was  met  by  the  Christians  with 
equal  resolution,  and  the  conflict,  a  sanguinary  and  obstinate 
one,  held  its  course  throughout  the  day ;  nay,  until  night 
interposed  to  separate  the  two  hosts. 

On  the  following  day,  the  combat  recommenced  with  fury 
at  the  hour  of  dawn,  when  the  Moslemah  captains,  thirsting 
for  blood,  and  eager  to  obtain  vengeance,  penetrated  deep 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle,  Abderahman  perceived  that  a  great  body  of  his 
cavalry  had  abandoned  the  field,  and  were  hastening  to 
defend  the  riches  amassed  in  their  camp,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy.  This  movement  threw  the  JMoslemah 
force  into  confusion,  and  Abderahman,  dreading  the  disorder 
that  must  ensue,  rushed  from  side  to  side,  exhorting  his  people 
to  their  duty.  Yet  he  soon  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  them,  and  fighting  with  the  bravest,  wherever  the 
battle  raged  most  fiercely,  he  fell  dead  with  his  horse, 
having  first  been  pierced  by  lances  innumerable.  All  was 
now  thrown  into   confusion ;  the   Moslemah   gave  way   on 

*The  Loire:  and  according  to  Velli  and  other  historians  the  battle 
took  place  at  about  five  leagues  from  Tours  ;  but  others  say  near  Poitiers  ; 
and  with  these  our  author  would  appear  to  agree,  since  he  says,  in  a 
note  to  this  passage,  "  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  fields  of  Poitiers 
and  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Loire,"  very 
probably  on  the  Vienne. — Tr. 
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every  side,  and  it  was  only  by  favour  of  the  descending 
night  that  they  found  means  to  withdraw  from  the  terrible 
combat. 

The  Christians  pursued  their  advantage,  and  followed  the 
beaten  troops  through  several  successive  days  :  the  retreating 
Moslemah  were  compelled  to  sustain  numerous  attacks,  and, 
amidst  unimaginable  horrors,  the  struggle  was  continued 
even  to  Narbonne. 

This  fatal  combat,  and  the  death  of  the  illustrious  genera 
Abderahman,  took  place  in  tlie  year  115  :*  the  king  of 
i'rance  then  laid  siege  to  TSarbonne,  but  the  city  was 
defended  by  the  Moslemah  with  such  determined  bravery 
that  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retired  to  the 
interior  of  his  dominion  with  great  loss. 


CHAP.  XXYI. — Of  the  election  oe  abdelmelic  ben  cotan  as 

AMEEE    OF   SPAIN,   AND    OF   HIS   AEEIVAL   IN    THAT    COUNTET. 

"When  this  disastrous  battle,  and  the  death  of  Abderahman, 
were  made  known  in  Spain,  a  great  movement  took  place 
among  the  Moslemah  troops  on  the  frontier,  all  holding 
themselves  ready  to  depart  for  such  points  as  might  demand 
their  presence.  Letters  requesting  succour  were  despatched 
to  Africa,  and  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
was  sent  immediately  by  Obeida  El  Kisi,  governor  of  that 
country.  These  troops  were  commanded  by  Abdelmelic 
Ben  Cotan  El  Fehri,  whom  Obeida  had  named  Ameer  of 
Spain.  At  the  same  time  Obeida  wrote  to  the  Caliph 
informing  him  of  the  late  events,  and  of  the  defeat  sus- 
tained by  Abderahman,  with  the  death  of  that  general.  He 
likewise  made  known  the  provisional  appointment  which  he 
had  made  of  Abdelmelic  to  be  Ameer  of  Spain,  and  that 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  Caliph  Hixem,  who  wrote 
himself  to  Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan,  exhorting  him  to  avenge 
the  sacrificed  lives  of  his  Moslemah. 

The  new  Ameer  repaired  to  his  government  accordingly, 
and  l>ad  no  sooner  entered  Spain  than  he  passed  with 
infinite  diligence   to  the  frontiers  of   France ;  the    troops, 

*  A.D.  733. 
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■wMch  had  meanwhile  been  assembled  from  all  the  provinces, 
following,  by  forced  marches,  and  coming  close  on  his  steps. 
Abdelmelic  found  the  Moslemah  much  discouraged  and 
intimidated,  but  by  his  frequent  discourses  he  succeeded  in 
restoring  them  to  new  hope.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
fortunate  days  that  had  been  theirs,  since  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  sacred  war;  assured  them  that  the  sanguinary 
combats  of  that  holy  struggle  were  the  true  laclder  of 
Paradise ;  that  even  the  ambassador  of  God  himself  had 
taken  his  greatest  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  w^as  a  son  of  the 
sword,  and  had  ever  found  his. most  welcome  repose  beneath 
the  standards  that  waved  over  his  head  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  reminded  them  that  victory  and  triumph,  or  defeat  and 
death,  were  alike  in  the  hands  of  God,  by  whom  they  are 
conferred  at  His  pleasure  on  such  as  he  shall  select,  giving 
the  triumph  on  one  day  to  him  who  had  been  conquered  on 
that  preceding. 

But  despite  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  the  Ameer, 
the  war  in  France  w^as  but  rarely  favourable  to  the  Mos- 
leman  arms ;  the  Christians  regained  many  of  their  towns, 
and  the  task  of  maintaining  the  compacts  made  in  that 
country  became  daily  more  difficult,  seeing  that  he  does  but 
labour  in  vain  Avho  is  struggling  against  the  eternal  decrees 
of  God. 

Now  at  this  time  Ben  Alhegag  Aseluli  El  Caisi  was  the 
"Wall  of  Egypt,  and  by  order  of  Caliph  Hixem  he  passed 
into  Africa,  in  the  year  116,  establishing  his  sons  as  gover- 
nors in  that  country.  Alcasim  in  Barca,  and  Ishmael  in 
Sus,  that  is  to  say.  He  likewise  appointed  his  brother 
Ocba  Ben  Alhegag  to  be  Ameer  of  Bpain ;  but  the  latter 
was  detained  in  Africa  during  two  years  and  a  half,  by  the 
great  disturbances  which  took  place  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  seeing  that  the  governor  of  Tangiers,  Amer  Ben 
Abdallah  El  Muradi,  having  inflicted  heavy  oppressions  on 
those  of  his  city  and  territory,  the  men  of  Barbary  rose  in 
revolt,  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  being  led  on  by 
Museir,  a  general  of  much  bravery. 

The  troops  sent  by  Ocba  Alhegag  having  routed  the 
rebels,  and  regained  possession  of  the  city,  those  barbarians, 
furious  against  their  leader  Museir,  whom  they  accused  of 
their  defeat,  fell  themselves  upon  that  general,  and  cut  him 
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to  pieces.  They  then  elected  Chalid  El  Zaneti  in  his  place  ; 
for  even  yet  those  sav.uge  rebels  found  it  possible  to  per- 
suade a  brave  aud  able  man  to  become  their  leader.  Chalid 
went  forth  with  his  people  accordingly,  and  giving  battle  to 
the  Moslemah  of  Ocba,  he  defeated  them  entirely,  dispersing 
the  relics  of  the  force  throughout  the  land.  In  that  struggle 
many  of  the  most  noble  of  the  Arabs  lost  their  lives. 

This  state  of  things  made  it  no  longer  possible  to  con 
tinue  sending  those  succours  which  the  Ameer  of  Spain, 
Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan,  expected  from  Africa,  and  which  he 
so  pressingly  required,  neither  were  the  troops  which  he  did 
receive  of  the  best  kind ;  they  were,  indeed,  men  who 
proved  themselves  to  be  more  covetous  of  spoil  than  desirous 
of  glory.  The  most  distinguished  among  the  Generals  in 
Spain  were  furthermore  at  enmity  among  themselves  ;  the 
soldiers  were  injuriously  affected  by  the  prevalent  vices,  and 
all  had  made  themselves  bitter  enemies  among  the  Christian 
people. 

Yet  ill  the  face  of  these  many  difficulties  Abdelmelic 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  France,  in  the  year  118  ; 
nay,  the  battles  which  he  fought  there  were  not  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but  tlie  season  had  become  mach  advanced,  the  rains 
began  to  fiiU,  and  the  General  returned  to  Spain.  It  had, 
indeed,  already  become  too  late  in  the  year  for  such  a  march, 
and  the  Mosleman  army  suffered  cruel  hardships  in  the  difficult 
passes  and  wild  regions  of  that  mountainous  country,  where 
they  were  moreover  encountered  at  disadvantage  by  their 
enemies,  from  whom  they  sustained  an  unexpected  and  most 
sanguinary  defeat.  These  repeated  misfortunes  were  all  at- 
tributed by  the  troops  to  Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan,  whom  they 
believed  to  have  been  born  under  an  evil  star,  seeing  that  all 
his  undertakings  proved  fatal  to  the  Moslemah :  and  so  was 
it  represented  to  Caliph  Hixem  by  the  Wali  of  Africa, 
when  the  monarch  commanded  that  Ocba  Ben  Alhegag should 
be  sent  as  Ameer  into  Spain. 

In  this  year  of  118  died  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Aben 
Rafie,  and  the  Caliph  appointed  Abderahman  Ben  Chalid 
Bon  Tab  it  El  Fahemi  to  be  Governor  in  his  stead ;  but 
Abderahman  was  deposed  before  the  year  had  ended,  and 
Hixem  then  gave  the  government  to  Hantala  Ben  Sefuan 
El  Kelbi. 

1  TOL.  I.  I 
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CHAP.   XXYII. — GOYEENMENT  OF  OCBA   BEN   ALHEGaG. 

"When  the  appointment  of  Ocba  Ben  Alhegag  was 
made  known  in  Spain,  all  the  governors  then  ruling 
there  trembled  at  his  coming  ;  the  fame  of  his  justice 
and  severity  had  filled  the  country,  and  he  had  not  well 
entered  Andalusia  before  the  good  effects  of  his  influ- 
ence began  to  make  themselves  felt.  He  dismissed  from 
their  offices  and  employments  the  Alcaides  and  Generals 
accused  of  cruelty  or  avarice,  and  listened  with  beneficent 
attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed,  who  all  found 
in  his  protection  the  aid  they  merited.  He  displayed 
equal  zeal  for  religion  and  justice.  The  most  unpardonable 
of  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  Ocba  was  that  of  those  who,  having 
lieen  entrusted  with  a  portion  of  the  government,  afflict 
those  whom  they  should  protect,  and  suffer  a  covetous 
regard  for  their  own  interest  to  prevail  over  the  duty  which 
they  owe  to  the  state ;  vices  whereby  they  render  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  rule  them  detestable  to  the  nation  ruled, 
and  cause  the  dangerous  disorders  arising  from  discontent. 
Thus  the  new  governor  filled  the  prisons  with  unjust 
exactors  and  extortioners  of  tribute,  arbitrarily  taken  for 
their  own  profit,  punishing  severely  whomsoever  he  found 
convicted  of  malversation  as  regarded  the  public  revenues. 
He  then  established  cadis  or  judges  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  each  province,  as  also  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
different  districts,  enjoining  them  to  hear  and  conciliate  the 
disagreements  that  might  arise  betwixt  man  and  man ;  thus 
preserving  the  peace  and  quietude  of  families  by  their 
authority  and  discretion. 

Ocba  furthermore  commanded  that  the  Walls  of  provinces 
should  despatch  their  Kaxiefes*  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  by  whom  the  rural  districts,  and  less  thickly  in- 
habited parts  of  the  country,  were  infested,  and  established  a 
system  of  rigid  repression  for  all  such  barbarians  as  should 
assemble  for  the  commission  of  violence  and  misdeeds.     He 

*  Kaxiefes  or  discoverers,  as  the  name  imports,  were  armed  men,  sent 
forth  to  seek  and  discover  evildoers,  as  arc  the  Quadrilleros  or  armed 
POi-vants  of  tlie  Holy  Brotherhood. — Cunde. 
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eatiiblisLic'd  BCliooiB  m  the  towns  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth,  fiixilowing  them  with  competent  maintenance  froui 
the  pubhc  treasury :  he  furthermore  commanded  the  con- 
struction of  Mosques,  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  occasion 
should  demand,  and  to  these  he  appointed  readers  and 
preachers,  who  were  charged  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
truths  of  religion.  He  caused  an  examination  to  be  made 
of  the  proportions  in  which  the  dues  of  the  state  were  paid 
by  the  various  communes,  and  equalizing  all,  he  abolished 
numerous  distinctions  which  their  cause  and  origin  made 
odious,  while  the  lapse  of  time  had  rendered  them  eminently 
unjust.  Many  persons  were  proved  by  this  examination  to 
have  been  guilty  of  imposing  undue  burthens  on  the  people, 
and  for  that  misdeed  were  sent  in  chaius  to  Africa,  by  the 
Wali's  command. 

The  Ameer  Oeba  was  himself  irreproachable  on  all  points, 
and  was  therefore  as  much  beloved  by  the  good  as  he  was 
dreaded  by  the  bad  and  unjust.  He  caused  an  examination 
to  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  deposed  Ameer 
Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan,  and  not  finding  him  in  any  manner 
blameable,  he  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  body  of 
cavalry,  and  ordering  him  to  cross  the  frontier,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  resuming  his  military  service  as  before. 

To  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  Caliph  and  his  own  de- 
crees, Ocba  then  departed  himself  for  the  confines  of 
France,  proposing  to  enter  that  country,  and  entertaining 
the  hope  of  making  conquests  therein  ;  but  when  he  arrived 
at  Saragossa  he  received  letters  from  Abdallah,  tlie  Ameer 
of  Africa,  giving  him  notice  that  the  rebellion  of  the  people 
of  Barbary  still  continued  to  keep  the  country  in  a  state 
of  disquietude,  they  having  moreover  obtained  certain  ad- 
Tantages  at  that  time,  which  had  caused  them  to  be  more 
than  ever  bold  and  troublesome.  AbdaUah  con- 
cluded by  commanding  that  Ocba  should  return  im- 
mediately, for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  those  dis- 
orders and  disquietudes. 

Without  hesitating  an  instant  the  Ameer  retraced  his 
steps  accordingly :  by  precipitate  marches  he  made  his 
way  to  Cordova,  and  having  assembled  a  select  body  of 
cavalry,  he  descended  the  river  and  passed  over  into  Alrica. 
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The  departure  of  Ocba  from  Spain  took  j)lace  in  tlio  yoar 
of  the  Hegira  120.* 

Arrived  in  Tangiers,  Ocba  assembled  the  Moslemen 
generals,  and  having  held  a  Council  of  War  he  went  forth 
against  the  rebels  of  Barbary.  He  routed  many  of  their 
tribes  who  had  set  themselves  against  him,  and  dispersed 
others  to  the  deserts,  insomuch  that  before  the  succours 
despatched  to  them  from  Cairvan  and  Barca  could  arrive, 
numerous  hordes  of  the  rebels  were  destroyed. 

The  Spanish  provinces  had  meanwhile  been  left  under 
the  care  of  the  different  Walls  or  Governors,  Ocba  having 
departed  in  the  hope  that  his  absence  would  be  but  for  a 
brief  space,  and  expecting  quickly  to  return  to  his  duties. 

In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  120,  Caliph  Hixem  gave  the 
government  of  Irak  to  Jusuf  Ben  Omar  El  Tzakiti,  whose 
incapacity  and  arrogance  were  proverbial  throughout  the 
East,  and  in  the  following  year  this  Jusuf  was  appointed 
Wali  of  Cufa  and  Bassora.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Zeid, 
the  son  of  Husein,  and  grandson  of  the  Caliph  Aly,  ap- 
peared with  his  rebellious  forces  in  Cufa,  where  he  excited 
a  rebellion,  and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  swear  obedience 
to  his  will.  Jusuf  meanwhile  arrived  with  his  troops  and 
defeated  the  rebels,  the  populace  making  but  a  poor  re- 
sistance, while  Zeid  himself  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle.  The 
Grovernor  of  Irak  then  took  the  body  of  the  dead  leader, 
and  having  exalted  it  on  a  pole,  he  caused  it  to  be  burnt  in 
the  sight  of  the  people,  which  being  done '  he  scattered  the 
ashes  of  the  rebel  to  the  sea  and  sky.  The  head  of  Zeid  he 
sent  to  the  Caliph  Hixem,  who  caused  it  to  be  nailed  on  one 
of  the  gates  of  Damascus. 

The  Walis  left  in  Spain  were  meanwhile  proceeding 
without  union  among  themselves,  and  effected  little  of  moment 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontier, — still  less  for  its  extension  ; 
nay,  rather,  by  their  negligent  and  unjust  proceedings,  they 
provoked  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mountains  to  rebellion. 
On  this  occasion  Abdelmelic  gave  unmistakeable  proofs  of 
his  zeal  and  uprightness  of  intention,  doing  all  that  in  him 
lay  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  discords  prevailing,  and  to  di- 
minish their  effects.     With  those  under  his  immediate  com- 

»  A.D.  737. 
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mand  he  routed  and  dispersed  numerous  bodies  of  the  rebel 
Christians,  leaving  them  no  other  refuge  than  the  clefts  and 
defiles  of  their  mountains.  Nay,  Abdelmelic  pursued  the 
chase  of  those  savage  beasts  even  into  their  most  concealed 
dens  ;  and  the  destruction  of  some  among  them  having  in- 
timidated the  rest,  he  soon  rid  himself  of  their  hordes,  and 
compelled  all  to  submission. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  Africa,  as  the  result  of  the 
zeal,  activity,  and  intelligence  displayed  by  Ocba  Ben 
Alhegag ;  and  since  the  large  number  of  troops  which  had 
been  assembled  from  Egypt  and  Syria  were  thereby  rendered 
useless  in  that  country,  Oveidala  Ben  Alhegag  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  employ  them  elsewhere.  He  therefore  despatched 
them  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  conferred  the  command 
of  that  expedition  on  Habib  Ben  Abi  Obeida  Ben  Ocba 
Ben  Nafe  El  Eehri,  who  disembarked  very  happily  in  that 
island,  which  he  brought  into  subjection.  He  then  returned 
into  Africa,  where  he  arrived  in  the  moon  of  the  first  Giu- 
mada,  103. 

But  how  uncertain  is  the  lot  of  man !  This  general,  even 
Habib,  who  had  come  forth  uninjured  from  so  many  battles 
fought  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, — who,  as  the  known  friend  of 
Muza  Ben  Hoseir  and  his  sons,  had  returned  to  Syria  with 
no  small  dangrer  to  his  head, — who  had  commanded  so  many 
perilous  expeditions  in  Africa,  and  now  returned  victorious 
from  the  Sicilian  fields — this  Habib,  I  say,  met  his  death  in  an 
onslaught  made  by  the  men  of  Barbary,  before  the  year  103 
had  found  its  close.     Who  shall  escape  his  destiny  ? 

In  tliis  same  year  of  103,  Oveidala  quitted  his  government 
of  Africa,  and  departed  to  Egypt.  This  Ameer  had  been 
ever  more  addicted  to  the  study  of  letters  than  to  the  pursuit 
of  arms,  or  the  details  of  politics.  He  was  a  very  elegant 
writer,  and  composed  a  historv  of  the  Arab  conquests.  In 
Tunis  Oveidala  built  an  Aljama^  with  extensive  Docks,  which 
last  were  much  required  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
ships.  The  year  which  preceded  the  departure  of  Oveidala, 
in  102,  that  is  to  say,  died  a  distinguished  Mosleman, 
Muslenia  Ben  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan  namely,  the  illus- 
trious hero  of  the  Beni  Omeya  race,  a  great  general,  a  wise 
councillor,  a  learned  man,  and  most  active  statesman :  in 
his  time  there  was  none  who  could  truly  be  called  his 
equal,  whether  in  his  own  family  or  in  any  other. 
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CHAP.  XXYIII. — Op  the  eetitrn  op  ocba  to  spaik,  and  cf 

HI8  DEATH. 

In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  124,  Caliph  Hixem  transferred 
Hantala  Ben  Sefaan  from  the  government  of  Egypt  to 
that  of  Africa,  appointing  Hafas  Ben  Walid  to  rule  in  Egypt 
in  his  place ;  and  Hafas  remained  there  accordingly  until 
the  Caliph  Hixem' s  death.  Over  the  land  of  Magreb,  or 
the  v^^est  of  Africa,  the  same  monarch  appointed  Coltum  Ben 
Zeyad,  who  had  once  before  held  the  government  of  that 
country,  and  from  whom  the  Ameer  Ocba  Ben  Alhegag  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  into  Spain  with  his  forces. 

Ocba  found  all  things  there  in  great  disorder ;  the 
Walls  being  much  divided  among  themselves,  as  before 
related,  and  Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan  proving  the  only  one 
among  them  who  had  preferred  the  public  welfare  to  his 
own  convenience  and  advantage.  To  him,  therefore,  Ocba 
wrote  letters,  thanking  him  for  his  zeal  and  good  services  ; 
more  especially  for  that  he  had  so  opportunely  repaired  to 
the  frontier,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  disquietudes 
which  had  broken  forth  in  those  regions.  Ocba  furthermore 
assured  Abdelmelic  that  he  had  written  to  the  Caliph  request- 
ing that  he  might  be  assured  in  the  government  of  Spain, 
which  he  had  so  well  merited,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
Hixem  would  grant  the  request  thus  preferred.  He  also  sent 
Abdelmelic  an  additional  force  of  horse  and  foot,  begging 
him  to  employ  those  troops  in  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier. 

But  in  that  same  year  the  excellent  Ocba  fell  sick  at 
Cordova,  and  died  of  his  malady  ;  a  very  heavy  loss  for  the 
Moslemen  of  Spain,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  not  had 
time  to  compose  the  differences  of  the  Walies,  and  others 
among  the  principal  commanders,  who  kept  the  country 
divided  into  parties  and  factions. 


CHAP.  XXIX. — Op  the  eebeliion  op  baebaet  against  the  euxi 

OF  THE  AEABS,  AND  OF  THE  AEEIVAL  OF  BALEQ  IN  A2IDALUSIA 

The  people  of  Barbary  had  formerly  assembled,  as  has  been 
related,  under  the  leader  whom  they  had  chosen  to  commond 
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them,  even  Chalid  El  Zaneti,  and  there  went  forth  against 
them  the  Ameer  Coltum  Ben  Zeyad  in  person.  These  forces 
met  on  the  fields  of  Tunis,  and  there  in  a  very  sanguinary 
battle  the  general  Chalid  defeated  and  broke  the  Arab  army, 
when  Coltum  the  Ameer,  with  many  other  distinguished  com- 
manders on  the  Arab  side,  were  killed  in  the  hottest  of  the 
strife,  for  the  carnage  was  a  fearful  one  in  both  armies. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Egypt,  the  governor 
of  Africa,  before  mentioned,  even  Hantala  Ben  Sefuan, 
commenced  his  march  towards  the  seat  of  war  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  soon  appeared  there  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  This  he  did  in  the  moon  Begib  of  the 
year  125. 

The  rebels  hearing  that  this  great  force  had  arrived,  pre- 
pared to  redouble  their  efforts  ;  and  encouraged  by  their 
first  successes  they  had  great  confidence  in  their  future 
good  fortune.  Erom  all  the  Kabilas  there  came  fiock'ing 
a  vast  multitude  of  auxiliaries,  both  horse  and  foot ;  the 
aggregate  forces  being  led  by  Chnlid  El  Zaneti,  A  each  of 
IVIasamuda,  and  Abdehvalim  of  Zanhaga,  Moorish  generals 
who  were  all  of  high  reputation  and  well  experienced  in  war. 
They  fixed  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Masfa, 
and  on  those  sandy  plains  these  innumerable  hordes  looked 
not  unlike  immense  flights  of  locusts ;  yea,  such  and  so 
many  did  the  bluckvisaged  combatants  of  Sus  and  Masa- 
muda  there  appear.  The  Arab  troops  came  to  meet  those 
bands,  led  on  by  their  accomplished  generals  Thaalaba  Ben 
Salema  El  Ameli,  and  Baleg  Ben  Baxir ;  the  first  having 
command  of  the  forces  from  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  second 
of  those  from  Egypt  and  Barca :  Hantala  Ben  Sefuan  com- 
manded the  provincial  troops  of  Almagreb,  or  the  AVest, 
those  illustrious  relics  of  the  conquerors  of  that  country. 

Their  ranks  having  been  set  in  order,  the  two  hosts  met  on 
that  burning  desert,  and  the  war-cry  sounded  fearfully  on  the 
lurid  air.  Clouds  of  dust  and  arrows  darkened  the  sun, 
and,  rendering  the  day  obscure,  supplied  a  horrible  shadow 
to  those  Sons  of  War.  The  burnished  lances,  thirsting  for 
blood,  intoxicated  themselves  in  deep  lakes  thereof.  The 
fury  of  demons  raged  on  either  side,  and  those  who  fought 
there,  did  scarcely  seem  to  be  men  who  were  joined  in  battle^ 
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but  rather  resembled  fierce  tigers  and  lions,  who  were 
furiously  tearing  each  other  to  pieces.  But  the  Arabian 
horses  could  not  endure  the  burning  heat  of  the  day  when 
added  to  the  ardour  of  the  fight,  and  they  yielded  the 
ground  to  the  Moorish  cayalry.  These,  hardy  and  inde- 
fatigable, remained  masters  of  the  sanguinary  field  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when,  having  broken  and  routed 
the  Arab  ranks,  they  beheld  the  warriors  of  Islam  turn 
their  bridles  ;  then,  pursuing  them  with  unremitting  eager- 
ness, they  destroyed  large  numbers  amidst  those  deserts ; 
such  among  the  warriors  as  were  acquainted  with  the 
country  alone  finding  means  to  attain  shelter  in  certain 
fortresses  and  defensible  places.  It  is  true  that  there  still 
remained  a  small  body  of  the  bravest,  who  retreated,  not  in 
flight,  but  still  fighting,  and  in  good  order,  towards  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  these  troops,  with  their  generals  Baleg  and 
Thaalaba,  crossing  over  the  Strait  of  Alzacac,  made  good 
their  passage  into  Spain,  where  they  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  125. 

A  short  time  previously  Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan  had  re- 
ceived his  confirmation  in  the  charge  of  Ameer  of  Spain  from 
Hixem  Ben  Abdelmelic ;  and  there  soon  afterwards  came 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Caliph  Hixem,  who  had  died  at 
E-usafa  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  second  liebie,  in  the  year 
125.  He  was  fifty-three  years  old,  and  had  reigned  nineteen 
years,  seven  months,  and  eleven  days.  Caliph  Hixem  was  of 
the  middle  height,  a  good  ruler,  but  very  rigid  in  the  ex- 
action of  tribute  ;  he  expended  much  treasure  on  things 
utterly  useless,  and  had  the  mania  of  causing  himself  to  be 
furnished  with  an  infinite  number  of  vestments ;  nay,  there 
are  those  who  affirm  that  six  hundred  camels  could  scarcely 
have  borne  the  burden  thereof;  yet  he  would  only  use  these 
garments  very  sparingly,  and  kept  them  so  jealously  guarded 
withal  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  people  found  one  wherein 
to  wrap  hiir,  for  the  burial,  seeing  that  the  Caliph  had  laid 
all  the  cliambers  and  wardrobes  in  which  they  were  deuosited 
under  seal. 
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CHAP.  XXX. — Civil  war  in  spain  between  baleg  and  aben  cotan. 

Now  Abdelmelic  had  appointed  Abderahman  Ben  Ocba  to 
be  governor  of  Cordova,  and  had  placed  his  own  son  Omeya 
Ben  Abdelmelic  in  Toledo,  while  he  remained  himself  at 
Saragossa.  When  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Baleg  Ben 
Baxir  and  Thaalaba  Ben  Salema,  wdth  the  relics  of  their 
force  from  Africa,  was  brought  to  his  presence,  it  was  not 
without  regret  that  he  received  this  news  ;  first,  because  he 
was  grieved  by  the  defeat  which  had  been  sustained  by  those 
leaders,  and  also  because  he  dreaded  lest  disquietudes  for 
Spain  should  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  their  arrival. 
Abdelmelic  set  himself  instantly  on  the  march  to  repair  to 
Andalusia,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  two  generals, 
desiring  them  not  to  leave  the  coast,  but  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  a  prompt  return  to  Africa,  whence  the  ab- 
sence of  tlieir  people  and  themselves  must  needs  be  much 
felt. 

But  those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Ameer  Abdelmelic, 
and  they  were  not  few,  seized  that  occasion  for  putting 
enmity  between  him  and  the  Walies  Baleg  and  Thaalaba. 
These  men  also  wrote  letters  on  their  side,  therefore,  exhorting 
the  generals  to  give  no  ear  to  the  commands  of  Abdelmelic, 
as^aiiist  whom  they  invited  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  themselves,  and  promised  to  be  all  of  their  party  in 
the  event  of  their  opposing  themselves  to  the  orders  of  the 
Ameer.  They  declared  that  Abdelmelic  was  determined  to 
be  absolute  in  his  command,  but  that  all  who  were  of  any 
credit  in  the  land  had  formed  as  firm  a  resolve  to  impede 
Lis  designs. 

The  plan  of  revolt  was  soon  laid,  and  the  rebels  deter- 
mined to  make  themselves  masters  of  Cordova  and  Toledo 
without  loss  of  time.  Their  first  attempt  was  on  the  last- 
mentioned  city,  which  they  besieged  closely,  and  which  was 
stoutly  defended  by  Omeya  Ben  Abdelmelic  for  more  than 
a  month.  Another  body  attempted  to  surprise  Abderahman 
Ben  Ocba  in  Cordova,  and  many  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  themselves  to  the  generals  arrived  from  Africa. 
Informed  of  tliese  movements,  Abdelmelic  pressed  forward 
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by  forced  marches,  and  arrived  to  the  succour  of  Toledo  at  a 
moment  when  Omeya  was  very  closely  pressed,  but  the 
besiegers  did  not  await  his  arrival,  and  precipitately  raised 
the  siege.  Then  the  Wali  Omeya,  made  aware  of  the  cause 
of  their  flight,  came  out  upon  them  from  the  city,  when  he 
gave  them  an  unexpected  and  sanguinary  defeat,  pursuing 
and  destroying  large  numbers  ol  them  in  the  disorders  of 
the  flight. 

Perceiving  the  triumph  of  his  son,  AbdelraeKc  then 
directed  his  ov^n  force  on  Cordova,  where  the  rebels  had 
already  suffered  considerable  loss  from  the  son  of  Ocba, 
who  had  hastened  on  their  track,  and  was  even  then  em- 
ployed in  their  pursuit.  The  dispersed  fugitives  joined  the 
troops  of  Baleg  and  Thaalaba,  when  they  formed  altogether 
a  considerable  force :  knowing  that  Abdelmelic  was  advancing 
to  the  succour  of  his  friend,  they  prepared  to  go  forth  and  meet 
him.  But  first  informed  by  their  scouts  and  spies  that  thebody 
of  troops  led  by  Abderahman  Ben  Ocba  was  but  a  small  one, 
they  fell  on  that  division,  and  the  cavalry  of  Balog  Ben 
Baxir  obtaining  an  important  advantage,  defeated  and  dis- 
persed it.  Inflated  by  that  good  fortune,  the  victors  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Algarve,  in  which  direction  they 
expected  to  meet  Abdelmelic,  who  was  coming  by  way  of 
Merida  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  Lusitanian  forces 
on  hw,  way. 

Near  Mertula  the  opposing  armies  met :  they  placed  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle,  with  minds  full  of  animosity,  and 
no  otherwise  tlian  might  have  done  nations  of  difi'erent  laws, 
xanguages,  and  manners.  The  troops  fought  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day  without  advantage  or  inequality  on  either  side, 
but  the  cavalry  of  Africa  did  finally  defeat  and  throw  into  dis- 
order the  Moslemen  of  Andalusia,  and  a  short  time  before 
nightfall  the  route  of  the  latter  became  general.  During  the 
darkness  they  fled  in  various  directions,  Abdelmelic  taking 
shelter  in  Cordova  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry. 

From  that  place  he  wrote  immediately  to  the  Generals 
Baleg  and  Thaalaba,  pointing  out  to  thenl  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  their  conduct  in  thus  taking  part  with  the  revolted 
Moslemen  of  Spain,  and  how  much  more  suitable  it  was  that 
they — people  of  one  law  and  of  one  tongue — should  assist  and 
Bupport  each  other,  instead  of  enabling  the  rebels  of  Africa  as 
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well  as  of  Spain  to  take  advantage  of  their  discords  and  make 
good  tlieir  own  purposes,  while  they  (the  Moslemah)  were  in- 
considerately destroying  each  others'  lives.  He  bade  them  con- 
sider that  the  people  of  Spain  had  but  recently  been  subjugated 
by  force  of  arms,  and  following  the  example  of  those  of  Bar- 
bary,  might  now  be  tempted  into  an  effort  to  avenge  them- 
selves, nor  desist  until  they  had  recovered  their  liberty.  To 
this  Abdelmelic  added  the  proposal  that  Baleg  and  Tbaalaba 
should  occupy  the  district  of  Grezira  Saltis,  until  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  their  return  to  Africa,  which  was 
highly  necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  Concluding  these 
friendly  proposals,  Abdelmelic  expressed  his  conviction  that 
all  the  evils  they  were  then  suffering  from  had  been  the 
diabolical  work  of  the  rebels. 

But  these  reasonings  produced  no  good  effect  on  Baleg 
and  Thaalaba  :  from  the  peaceful  dispositions  of  the  Ameer, 
they  did  but  infer  timidity  and  weakness  :  regarding  only 
what  they  considered  their  own  interest,  and  inHamed  by 
desires  of  vengeance,  they  marched  with  all  the  force  they 
could  make  upon  Cordova. 

The  people  of  Cordova,  terrified  at  the  tempest  by  which 
they  were  threatened,  and  dreading  the  cruelties  of  the 
Barbarians  and  Africans,  believed  that  they  should  temper 
the  rage  of  the  victor  if  they  delivered  their  Ameer  Abdel- 
melic into  his  hands  ;  and  this  they  accordingly  did.  Fasten- 
ing their  benefactor,  who  was  already  severely  wounded,  to  a 
stake,  they  presented  him  in  this  condition  to  the  conqueror, 
who  found  him  fixed  on  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  !*  The 
rebel  Baleg  instanth^  caused  the  head  of  the  hapless  Ameer 
to  be  struck  off,  and  hung  it  on  a  hook  over  the  gate  of  the 
bridge,  and  so  finished  the  life  of  the  noble  Abdelmelic  Ben 
Cotan  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  125. t 

Amidst  the  tumults  and  disorder  which  distinguished 
the  conqueror's  entry,  the  cowardly  people  of  Cordova 
joined  the  troops  of  Baleg  Ben  Baxir  in  proclaiming  their 
commander  Ameer  of  Spain  :  but  this  did  not  please  the 
General  Thaalaba  Ben  Salema ;  on  the  contrary,  offended 

*  Hear  this,  ye  flatterers  of  the  multitude,  and  do  not  forget  that 
the  noble  victim  of  these  base  wretches  was  indeed  their  benefactor,  and 
had  used  every  hour  of  his  meritorious  hfe  in  their  service. 

t  A.D.  743. 
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that  Baleg  should  permit  those  popular  evidences  of  prefer- 
ence for  his  person,  he  reminded  bis  own  troops  that  Baleg 
was  nothing  more  than  his  equal,  that  the  election  of  Ameer 
belonged  to  the  Caliph  alone,  or  t30uld  only  be  effected  by 
his  order  and  especial  command  to  the  governor  of  Africa, 
Ilantala  Ben  Sefuan.  He  added  that  all  then  passing  was 
a  reprehensible  license  of  the  populace,  and  much  to  the 
discredit  of  those  who,  being  able  to  repress  it,  neglected  to 
do  so.  In  conclusion  he  declared  that,  not  wishing  to  lend 
a  sanction  to  such  disorders  by  his  presence,  he  would  that 
day  put  himself  in  order  of  march  with  all  who  would  follow 
him. 

Thaalaba  departed  accordingly,  taking  with  liim  the  greater 
part  of  the  fci'ce  under  his  command,  very  few  of  whom 
deserted  his  banners  ;  and  with  these  he  proceeded  towards 
Merida,  every  day  adding  strength  to  his  party 

Meanwhile,  Omeya  Ben  Cotan,  the  son  of  Abdelmelic, 
was  found  also  to  have  a  large  party  in  the  land,  more 
especially  in  Toledo  and  Eastern  Spain,  where  the  Alcaides 
and  governors  of  cities  were  for  the  most  part  the  friends 
and  creatures  of  his  father  :  but  the  most  earnest  among  all 
was  the  illustrious  Abderahman  Ben  Ocba,  who  had  taken  a 
deep  oath  by  heaven  and  earth  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
wickedly  murdered  Abdelmelic,  and  exhorted  every  one 
within  his  influence  to  defend  and  assist  the  son  of  the 
lamented  Emir  with  all  their  power.  For  this  purpose  he 
gathered  together  all  the  troops  that  were  scattered  through- 
out Andalusia,  thereby  securing  to  himself  a  considerable 
force,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  attack  Baleg,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  leaders  in  Spain  who  made  a  demonstration 
against  him.  The  departure  of  Thaalaba  had  much 
weakened  the  strength  of  Baleg,  which  consisted  in  no 
more  than  12,000  men,  when  he  sallied  forth  to  encounter 
the  troops  of  Abderahman  Ben  Ocba. 

The  place  whereon  they  met  was  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Calat-liahba  ;  and  Baleg,  animating  his  people  to  the  fight, 
declared  that  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  was  only  worthy 
of  their  contempt,  being  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
timid  fugitives,  the  miserable  remains  of  the  army  which 
tliey  had  previously  beaten  ;  lie  added  that  the  men  before 
them  were  still  trembling  as  they  thought  of  the  edge  of  his 
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warriors'  swords,  the  wounds  made  by  which  they  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  heal.     Thus  exhorted,   the   troops  of  Baleg 
fell  on  with  indescribable  fury,  and  those  of  Ocba  received 
them  with  equal  animosity  :  the  carnage  was  terrible,  and 
the  fight  was  maintained  with  equal  obstinacy  by  both  sides. 
Baleg   Ben   Baxir,  striking  his  enemies  to  right  and  left, 
went  raging  through  the  field  as  a  lion  among  the  train  of 
hunters  :  he  sought  Abderahman  Ben  Ocba,  and  called  his 
name  aloud,  until,  hearing  that  sound,  the  noble  avenger  of 
the  murdered  "Wall  came  forth  with  no  less   eagerness  to 
meet  him,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so — "  Here  am  I !  behold 
the  son  of  Ocba  whom  thou  seekest !"     They  then  fell  upon 
each  other  with  unimaginable  fury,  each  giving  his  opponent 
fearful  thrusts  with  his  lance ;  but  the  horse  of  Abderahman 
proved  more  obedient  to  his  hand  than  did  that  of  Baleg 
Ben  Baxir,  and  turning  rapidly  on  his  foe,  the  former  dro^'e 
hia  lance  through  the  body  of  Baleg,  piercing  him  from  one 
side  to  the  other :  he  thus  bore  him  breathless  to  the  earth, 
where  he  lay  dead  before  the  eyes  of  all.     The  loss  of  their 
leader  did  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  his  troops,  who  were  then  soon 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered 
with  corpses  and  dyed  with  blood.    This  victory  obtained  for 
Abderahman  the  surname  of  Almanzor :  the  battle  took  place 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  125. 

The  troops  flying  from  that  field  of  slaughter  were  not 
long  pursued ;  those  who  escaped  joined  themselves  to  the 
forces  of  Thaalaba  Ben  Sale  ma  and  Abderahman  Ben  Habib  : 
that  last-mentioned  leader  had  taken  part  in  the  fortunes  of 
Baleg  Ben  Baxir  until  the  murder  of  Abdelmelic,  when  he 
had  separated  from  him,  and  accepted  a  command  in  the 
army  of  Thaalaba  Ben  Salema,  who  was  then  proceeding 
towards  Merida.  The  Wall  of  that  city  refused  them  p^T- 
niission  to  enter,  and  the  two  generals,  resolved  to  obtain 
possession  by  force,  commenced  the  siege  of  the  town  as 
foreign  enemies  might  have  done. 


CHAP.  XXXf , — Of  the  reign  of  caliph  waltd  ben  jezid,  and 

THAT  OF  HIS  COUSIN  AND  RIVAL,  THE  CALIPH  JEZIO  BEN  WAIAD. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon  Eebie  Postrera,   .-r  the  last 
which  was  that  of  Caliph  Hixem's  death,  the  nephew  of  the 
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departed  monarch,  "Walid  Ben  Jezid  Ben  Abdelmelic,  was 
proclaimed  Caliph  in   Syria,  at  which  time  he  had  already 
completed  the  40th  year  of  .his  age.     He  deposed  Hafas 
Ben  Walid  from  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  appointed 
Isa  Ben  Abi  Ata  in  his  place.     Now  this  Caliph  AVahd  was 
an  impious  man,  a  despiser  of  all  religious  faith,  and  entered 
the  territory  of  Mecca  with  his  hunting   dogs  beside  him 
He  made  good  verses  and  was  a  lover  of  music ;  but  he 
bathed  himself  in  wine,  abused  his  power  in  every  way,  and 
was   given  over  to  the  dominion  of  his  passions.     Passing 
his  time  in  diverting  himself  with  his  singers  and  slaves,  he 
thought  little  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  his  empire ; 
and  in  the  year  126  was  superseded  by  the  common  accord  of 
the  Syrian  people:  thelatter  then  proclaimed  his  cousin,  Jezid 
Ben  El  Walid  Ben  Abdelmelic,  in  his  stead,  and  that  Prince 
taking  an  eager  part  in  the  acta  of  the  people,  offered  10,000 
gold  doubloons  to  whomsoever  should  bring  him  the  head  of 
the  deposed  Caliph  AValid,  who  was  then  at  Tel-Kahita,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

At  the  sight  of  the  vast  crowd  which  approached  the  palace 
with  intent  to  destroy  their  late  sovereign,  all  the  generals 
and  attendants  of  Walid  abandoned  him,  when  the  populace 
scaling  the  walls,  and  soon  penetrating  to  the  apartments 
wherein  their  victim  had  taken  refuge,  cut  him  to  pieces 
with  indescribable  barbarity.  His  hands  and  head  they 
took  to  Damascus,  and  nailed  them  on  the  gates  of  the  city  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  mangled  and  dismembered  corpse  was 
borne  to  the  burial-place  at  the  gate  of  the  gardens  and  there 
interred.  Hakem  and  Osman,  the  two  sous  of  the  slaughtered 
sovereign,  were  also  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  but  as  is 
considered  probable,  principally  with  the  hope  of  thereby 
saving  them  from  the  effects  of  the  popular  fury. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  moon  of  the 
second  Giumada,  and  in  the  year  126,  that  Jezid  Ben  AValid 
Ben  Abdelmelic  was  chosen  Caliph,  and  his  proclamation 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  insurrection  against 
his  cousin  the  Caliph  AV^alid.  The  mother  of  Jezid  was 
Xahferinda,  daughter  of  Firaz,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Jezdegird,  King  of  Persia. 

Now  the  violent  death  of  Caliph  AValid  filled  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  with  troubles,  even  to  anarchy.     The 
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anibitioua  men  of  all  nations  are  as  the  sea,  which  is  always 
ready  to  rise  whatever  the  wind  that  may  blow :  thus  some 
took  arms  under  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  death  of  Walid 
and  punishing  the  disloyalty  of  the  Syrian  people ;  others  as 
pretending  to  approve  and  defend  them  ;  while  not  a  few, 
availing  themselves  of  the  occasion  presented  by  the  con- 
fusion prevailing  in  the  8tate,  took  that  opportunity  for 
gratifying  their  covetousness  or  satiating  their  vengeance  on 
such  as  they  deemed  their  foes.  Wandering  from  city  to 
city,  armed  bands  of  these  miscreants  then  roamed  over  the 
land,  slaying  all  that  oft'ended  them  without  discrimination : 
for  thus  hath  it  ever  been  with  the  sons  of  man,  and  so 
shall  it  ever  be,  while  his  nature  remains  unchanged. 

In  the  city  of  Hemesa,  the  people  rose  up  as  one  man 
against  the  officers  of  the  new  Caliph  Jezid  Ben  Walid, 
whom  they  declared  to  be  a  mere  usurper,  and  to  whom  they 
refused  all  obedience.  They  closed  their  gates,  and  when 
Jezid  sent  an  army  against  them,  those  of  the  city  defeated 
his  troops  and  put  them  to  flight. 

Suleiman  Ben  Hixem  Ben  Abdelmelic  also,  who  had  been 
cast  into  prison,  then  obtained  his  liberty,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Jezid, 
he  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Naamana,  which  he  per- 
mitted to  be  sacked  by  his  troops  as  a  recompense  for  their 
zeal  and  the  good  service  they  were  rendering  the  State. 
He  then  departed  with  his  followers  for  Damascus. 

The  people  of  Jardana,  Palestine,  and  other  parts,  also  rose 
that  year  under  the  same  pretext,  and  most  of  them  put  their 
governors  to  death  :  Jezid  himself  deposed  the  governor  of 
Irak,  Juzuf  Ben  Omar,  and  appointed  Manjur  Ben  Giamhor 
in  his  place. 

At  the  same  time  Meruan  Ben  Muhamed  likewise  declared 
against  Jezid,  whom  he  attacked  under  the  colour  and  pre- 
text of  an  obligation  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caliph  "Walid. 
Meruan  was  then  in  Armenia,  where  he  assembled  a  large 
force,  which  he  prepared  to  lead  against  Jezid  ;  but  the  latter, 
by  means  of  certain  intermediaries,  offering  to  resign  to  him 
the  governments  of  Gezira  or  Mesopotamia,  with  Armenia, 
Mosul,  and  Aderbijan,  on  condition  that  he  should  acknow- 
ledge his  title  to  the  throne,  Meruan  consented,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jezid  at  Harran. 

Caliph  Jezid  now  thought  tit  to  lower  the  pay  of  the 
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troops,  and  although  this  wasajust  act,  yet  it  was  performed 
at  a  most  inopportune  moment ;  many  abandoned  his  party 
for  no  other  reason,  and  leaving  his  bands,  they  attached 
themselves  to  the  leaders  who  had  refused  him  obedience. 
For  this  diminution  of  the  soldiers'  pay,  Jezid  received  the 
name  of  Nakis,  the  sequestrator  or  diminisher :  he  died  of 
the  plague  after  a  reign  of  five  months,  and  at  his  funeral 
his  brother  Ibrahim  made  the  customary  prayer  for  the  dead. 


CHAP.  XXXII. — Of  the  instjeeections  in  afeica,  and  theie 

SUPPEESSION  BY  HANTALA  BEN  SEFUAN. 

The  continued  discords  and  dissensions  of  the  generals  and 
Walls  had  now  divided  all  Spain  into  factions  and  parties, 
nor  could  the  cares  and  prudent  counsels  of  the  good 
Moslemah  still  remaining  in  that  country  avail  to  remedy 
those  evils  ;  the  revolts  in  Africa,  and  those  disturbances  and 
disquietudes  in  the  East  respecting  the  Caliphate,  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  contributing  not  a  little  to  exasperate 
the  disorders  in  question. 

Aggrieved  by  this  state  of  things,  the  Ameer  Hantala 
Ben  Sefuan  Ben  Nufal  El  Kelbi,  governor  of  Africa  and  the 
West  for  Caliph  Hixem,  and  confirmed  in  that  office  by  his 
successors,  determined  to  attempt  in  person  the  reduction 
of  the  rebels  in  Barbary,  and  try  if  the  weapons  to  be  wielded 
would  be  more  fortunate  in  his  hands  than  they  had  been 
in  those  of  his  generals.  Having  therefore  assembled  a 
powerful  army  of  45,000  men,  foot  and  horse,  he  set  forth 
to  encounter  the  insurgents. 

They  on  their  part  assembled  all  their  force ;  and  their 
G-eneralAcach  was  despatched  to  meet  the  ad vaucingarmy  be- 
fore it  could  reach  Cairvan  ;  while  Abdelmelic,  another  insui'- 
gent  leader,  received  orders  to  march  on  to  Negiana  and  take 
the  governor  in  flank.  But  the  advanced  guard  of  Kantala, 
rapid  as  the  flight  of  eagles,  gave  him  due  notice  of  the 
rebel  march,  showing  how  they  proposed  to  meet  him  with  two 
bodies,  and  attack  him  by  means  of  both  on  the  same  day 
and  in  one  place.  Hearing  this,  and  perceiving  how  impor- 
tant it  was  that  each  of  those  bands  should  be  taken 
separately,  Hantala  pressed  his  advance,  and  proceeding  all 
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night,  he  arrived  by  forced  marches  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  point  selected  by  the  rebels.  He  then  detached  a 
body  of  troops  under  the  Greneral  Husam  Ben  Dhirar,  to 
wlioiii  he  had  confided  the  command  of  his  vanguard  ;  and 
that  olKcer ,  falling  on  Acach  before  the  day  had  dawned, 
took  him  at  complete  disadvantage, — the  rebel  not  expecting 
an  assault,  and  being  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it.  His 
people  were,  in  fact,  reposing  in  careless  security ;  and 
before  he  could  get  thcni  into  order  of  battle  they  were 
routed,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  forces  of  Hantala, — the 
victory  being  due  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Husam  Ben 
Dhirar,  and  to  his  promptitude  in  having  fallen  on  the 
Moorish  rebels  without  awaiting  the  day. 

Pursuing  his  advantage  without  loss  of  time,  Hantala 
took  no  further  rest  than  was  indispensable  for  the  breathing 
of  his  men,  but  following  the  car  of  victory,  proceeded  at 
ouce  towards  Cairvan,  and  the  rather  as  he  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  Abdelwahib,  another  of  the  rebel  leaders,  Mho  was 
approaching  with  innumerable  hordes  to  the  aid  of  the  men 
of  Barbary,  should  effect  the  junction  they  were  meditating, 
before  he  could  arrive. 

The  second  battle  fought  by  the  Ameer  Hantala  was  even 
more  sanguinary  and  more  advantageous  to  the  Syrian 
Moslemah  than  had  been  the  first,  siuce  it  caused  the  utter 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  enemy,  among  whom  there 
ensued  a  frightful  carnage.  The  night,  which  alone  caused 
the  combatants  to  give  truce  to  the  horrors  of  the  strife, 
was  passed  by  the  Arab  conquerors  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  they  remained  listening  to  the  groans  of  the  mangled 
and  dying  Barbarians ;  of  whom  the  numbers  that  perished 
on  that  fearful  day  can  be  known  to  God  alone.  Among 
other  bodies,  that  of  the  brave  General  Acach  was  found 
covered  with  wounds  ;  when  Hantala  commanded  that  his 
head  should  be  cut  off  and  carried  about  th^  camp  on  a 
pike.  Abdelwahid  was  also  found  dead  on  the  i  field.  The 
division  commanded  by  the  rebel  Abdelmelic  was'iadvised  by 
the  fugitives  from  the  first  and  second  defeats  of  what  had 
taken  place,  wherefore  that  general  dispersed  his  forces,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  mountains. 

By  these  important  victories,  the  revolts  and  disquietudes 
of  tlie  Almagr(  b,  or  A\^est  of  Africa,  were  brought  to  a 

VOL.  I.  K 
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close,  and  the  whole  district  remained  in  subjection ;  but 
Hantala,  knowing  the  warlike,  restless  character  of  the 
people,  did  his  best  to  turn  them  into  soldiers  that  miglit 
be  useful  to  Islam ;  and  since  he  had  determined  to  seed 
into  Spain  an  Ameer  who  should  tranquillize  the  country, 
by  dispersing  the  parties  and  factions  which  menaced  the  ruin 
of  that  country,  he  gave  arms  and  horses  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  pass  the  narrow  waters,  thus  assembling 
nearly  15,000  Mangrebins,  from  the  Kabilas  of  Zeneta, 
Masamuda,  and  Azuago  — all  men  of  much  energy  and 
determination. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. — Of  the  election  op  husam  ben  dhirae  to  be 

AMEEE,  OF   SPAIN,  AND  OF   HIS  RULE  IN  THAT  COUNTEY. 

Now  the  more  honourable  men  among  the  Moslemen  of 
Spain  had  entreated  Hantala  to  send  them  an  Ameer  who 
should  reconcile  the  discords  of  the  factions  there  raging, 
whether  calling  themselves  Yemanies,  Alabdaries,  Syrians, 
or  Egyptians  ;  requiring  that  the  general  chosen  should  be 
a  man  of  such  prudence,  that  he  should  incline  to  no  one 
party  among  them,  but,  declaring  himself  the  determined 
enemy  of  all  faction,  should  think  only  of  the  general  good 
of  the  Moslemah  and  the  people  subjugated  to  their  rule. 

It  then  appeared  to  the  Wali  Hantala  Ben  Sefuan  that 
this  was  the  proper  time  for  availing  himself  of  the  proved 
valour  and  excellent  qualities  known  to  be  possessed  by  the 
Greneral  Husam  Ben  Dhirar  Ben  Suleiman  El  Kelebi,  some- 
times called  Abulchatar,  who  had  been  proposed  for  that 
office  to  the  Caliph  Hixem,  when  the  verses  he  had  com- 
posed, in  relation  to  the  misrule  of  the  Ameer  Alhaitam, 
were  recited  to  that  monarch.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
those  who  declare  that  Husam  had,  in  fact,  been  already 
elected, — and  that  so  early  as  the  year  122 ;  these  writers 
affirming  that  he  was  the  fourteenth  Ameer  governing 
Spain,  and  held  his  charge  four  years  and  nine  months.  But 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  Spain  until  the  period 
we  now  speak  of,  when  he  came  accompanied  by  the  selected 
African  troops  before  alluded  to. 
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At  tlie  time  when  the  new  Ameer  entered  Andalusia,  the 
General  Thaalaba  Ben  Salema  had  taken  possession  of 
Merida,  and  was  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Cordova.  On 
his  march  he  had  made  incursions  on  all  the  neighbouring 
districts,  had  occupied  numerous  towns,  and  had  treated 
with  horrible  cruelty  all  who  ventured  to  resist  him,  or  who 
did  not  furnish  him  with  such  provisions  as  he  required,  or 
such  contributions  as  he  imposed  on  them. 

Now  the  inhabitants  of  Cordova,  dreading  the  infliction 
of  his  accustomed  cruelties,  surrendered  their  city  to  Thaa- 
laba on  the  best  conditions  they  could  obtain ;  but  he, 
having  taken  a  thousand  prisoners  of  Albarbar,  determined 
to  intimidate  the  population  by  a  fearful  spectacle,  and 
bringing  forth  those  thousand  captives  on  the  day  Juma,* 
he  commanded  that  all  should  be  put  to  death.  The  people 
had  already  assembled  to  witness  the  execution  of  that 
cruel  sentence,  when  Thaalaba  was  suddenly  informed  that 
Husam  Ben  Dhirar,  who  had  pushed  forward  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  horse,  was  on  the  point  of  arrival.  Somewhat 
startled  by  that  unexpected  announcement,  the  general 
suspended  the  execution;  and  ordering  the  captives  to  be 
withdrawn,  he  went  forth,  with  other  generals,  to  meet  the 
governor.  To  make  his  court  to  Husam,  he  then  placed 
these  thousand  prisoners  at  his  disposal,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  do  with  them  as  it  seemed  best  to  him.  The  Ameer 
received  them  accordingly,  and  commanded  that  all  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  with  permission  to  retire  to  their  own 
homes  or  to  join  themselves  to  his  bands  from  Barbary,  as 
each  might  prefer.  All  the  Moslemen  applauded  the 
generosity  of  Husam,  who  gave  orders  at  the  same  time 
for  the  arrest  of  Thaalaba  Ben  Salema,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  sent  to  Africa  under  a  strong  escort. 

His  next  care  was  to  bring  the  troops  recently  led  by 
Thaalaba  into  quiet  and  good  order.  This  accomplished, 
he  furthermore  made  all  due  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Cordova  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  departed,  with 
the  most  select  of  his  people,  for  Toledo,  whence  he  dis- 
placed the  General  Abderabman  Ben  Habib,  the  companion 
of  Thaalaba,  with  all  those  who  were  then  calling  themselves 
Ameers  of  Spain  by  their  own  authority  alone.  Those  of 
*  Juma,  or  Griuraa — Friday. 
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the  party  of  A  ben  Cotan  came  of  their  own  movement,  and 

without  any  resistance  whatever,  to  offer  themselves  to  the 
service  of  Husam,  who  passed  rapidly  through  the  remain- 
ing provinces,  gaining  the  respect  of  the  Moslemah  in  all 
parts  by  his  prudence  and  natural  goodness,  even  more  than 
by  the  fear  inspired,  or  the  force  exhibited  by  those  brave 
Africans  who  accompanied  his  march. 

The  Wali  Husam  considered  the  avoidance  of  all  discord 
as  the  first  and  most  important  care  of  his  government,  ainl 
turned  his  most  anxious  thoughts  towards  the  means  for 
securing  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  Moslemah  dwell- 
ing in  Spain.     To  this  end  he  made  a  distribution  of  lands 
to    the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  which  were  the  most 
powerful  of  those  then  in  the  country,  and  who  laid  claim 
to  all  the  territory  around  the  capital  of  Cordova,  which  was 
yet    not    sufficient  for  their  demands ;   they  consequently 
disputed  among  themselves,  with  infinite  eagerness,  for  the 
possession  of  the  same, — ^much  evil  arising  from  that  com- 
petition.    Hoping  to  put  a  term  to  these  disagreements,  the 
governor    assigned   to    the    Syrians    and   Veledies — Arabs 
established   in  the  country — lands  and  dwellings  in  such 
regions  as  exhibited  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
character  of  their  native  homes.       To  those  of  Egypt  and 
the   first   Veledies,   for  example,  he  gave    settlements    in 
Ocsonoba  and  Beja,  placing  the  rest  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
land  of  Tadmir,*  while  he  settled  the  people  of  Hemesa, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  descended  from  families  of  high 
distinction,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville  and  Libia.     To 
the  men  from  the  confines  of  Palestine  the  Wali  gave  dwell- 
ings in  Sidonia  and  AJgeziras,   distributing   the   lands    of 
Hayata  to  those  of  Alordania,  and  the  district  of  Elvira  to 
the  people  of  Damascus.   For  the  inhabitants  of  Quinsarina 
he  found  homes  in  Jaen,  and  for  the  people  of  Wacita  in  the 

*  This  division  of  the  lands  of  Tadmir  (Murcia)  confirms  what  has 
been  said  by  El  Pacense,  when  he  affirms  that  "  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
domir  he  was  succeeded  by  Atanaildo,  a  brave  and  noble  man,  who  was 
rich  and  liberal  even  for  those  days,  but  that  no  long  time  after  liis 
accession  he  suffered  heavy  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  King  Alhozza 
Alchatar,  who  laid  on  him  a  very  heavy  contribution."  This  Alhozza 
was  the  Wali  Iluzam  Abulchatar,  who  divided  Murcia  as  described 
because  he  considered  that  the  treaties  made  with  Theodomir  did  not 
extend  to  the  successors  of  that  ruler. — Conde. 
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country  of  Cab ra,  giving  settlements  at  greater  distance  to  the 
Arabs  from  Irak  and  Cairvan.  He  furthermore  assigned 
them  a  revenue  composed  of  the  third  of  the  produce  of  such 
lands  as  were  cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  1,he  Agemies,*  taking 
great  care  to  refrain  from  touching  any  portion  of  property 
which  could  be  claimed  by  the  first  Arabs,  or  those  of  the 
conquered  and  their  descendants,  whom  he  left  in.  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  rights  ;  and  in  effect  not  a  particle  of  their 
possessions  was  abstracted. 

When  the  tribes  beheld  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of 
lands  so  closely  resembling  those  they  had  left  on  their 
native  soil,  they  could  not  sufficiently  rejoice. in  their  good 
fortune ;  and  giving  thanks  to  Grod,  they  did  not  cease  to 
bless  the  memory  of  the  Grenerals  Muza  Ben  Noseir  and 
Baleg  Ben  Baxir,  to  whom  they  considered  their  prosperous 
condition  to  be  in  part  attributable. 

There  doubtless  still  remained  some  few"  malcontents, — 
more  particularly  among  those  governors  of  cities  and  pro- 
vinces whom  Husam  liad  been  compelled  to  remove  from 
their  offices  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  brought 
against  them  by  the  people;  but  this  was  inevitable;  since 
the  Wali  was  above  all  determined  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
tributaries,  to  render  them  content  with  their  condition,  and 
to  deliver  them  from  the  oppressors  by  whom  they  had  been 
crushed  and  devoured.  Among  those  who  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  these  measures,  was  Samail  Ben  Hatim 
BenXamri  El  Kelebi  El  Dhabei,  who  was  called  Abu  Gaisi. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Xamri,  a  man  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Cufa,  who  was  one  of  the  assassins  of  Huseir 
the  son  of  Aly,  and  was  the  person  who  laid  his  head  at  the 
feet  of  Jezid  Ben  Moavia.  For  this  cause,  and  when  the 
time  for  avenging  that  murder  had  come,  Xamri  fled  with 
his  family  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  but  was  there  slain  by 
the  avenger  Mathar.  The  sons  of  Xamri  had  escaped,  and 
entered  Africa  witli  Coitum  Ben  Ayad.  The  young  Samail 
came  to  Spain,  with  the  most  important  of  the  Syrians,  at 
the  time  when  Baleg  Ben  Baxir,  who  had  commanded  a 
portion  of  Coltum's  forces,  entered  that  country.  Samail 
WPS  a  youth  of  much  energy  as  well  as  prudence,  and  had 

*  These  "  Agemies"  are  probably  the  Goths. —  Condi. 
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made  himself  head  of  the  Egyptian  party  in  Spain,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  Yemeniya,  or  Arabs  of  Yemen,  whom  the 
discontented  declared  to  be  manifestly  favoured  by  Husam 
Ben  Dhirar. 

But  despite  his  illustrious  birth,  Samail  Ben  Hatim, 
having  been  reared  at  a  period  of  revolutions,  flights  for  life, 
and  banishments,  was  altogether  illiterate,  and  did  not  even 
know  how  to  read  or  write.  Yet  he  possessed  the  art  of 
leading  the  multitude,  was  very  prudent,  as  before  remarked, 
and  had  a  life-long  experience  of  all  things  relating  to  war. 
It  is,  moreover,  related  of  Samail  Ben  Hatim  by  Abu  Becre 
Ben  Alcutia,  that  he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  wise  and 
learned  men,  whom  he  consulted  on  all  occasions ;  nay,  that 
he  was  ever  ready  to  hear  advice,  even  from  the  humblest  of 
the  people. 

Such  was  the  person  who  considered  himself  the  most 
aggrieved  by  the  dispositions  of  Husam  Ben  Dhirar.  He 
felt  more  particularly  offended  by  the  fact  that  the  Wali 
had  not  conferred  on  him  the  government  of  Saragossa, 
■which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Baleg.  For  all  these 
causes,  Samail  did  his  best  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  discord 
by  means  of  his  own  partisans.  In  the  beginning,  the 
malcontents  confined  themselves  to  secret  murmurs  and 
complaints,  but  contempuous  acts  and  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  ruler  soon  followed.  Husam  laboured 
to  extinguish  these  sparks  of  mischief,  before  they  should 
burst  forth  into  conflagration,  and  so  carry  the  fire  of  discord 
over  all  Spain,  but  his  efl'orts  were  anticipated  by  the  leaders 
and  fom enters  of  the  Egyption  faction,  and  that  of  the 
Alabdaries,  who  took  up  arms,  and  again  threw  the  country 
into  confusion. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. — Op  the  eeign  of  caliph  ibeahim,  and  thb 

CIVIL  WAE  IN  SYEIA. 

The  Caliph  Ibrahim  succeeded  to  his  brother  Jezid,  as 
Caliph  in  the  East,  on  the  day  after  the  Id  Aladlu^ha,  or 
Festival  of  the  Victims.  The  name  of  his  mother  was 
Noama.  Ibrahim  was  proclaimed  by  the  partizans  of  his 
brother  without  either  desire  or  repugnance  on  his  part. 
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He  had  taken  no  share  in  the  movement  which  placed  him 
on  the  throne  ;  the  short  period,  of  his  seat  there  was  a 
very  turbulent  one ;  and  his  reign  passed  without  advantage 
either  to  himself  or  his  subjects. 

In  the  year  127,  Meruan  Ben  Muhamad  arrived  with  his 
forces  at  Quinsarina,  with  the  intention  of  pT-oceeding  to 
Damascus  and  seizing  the  reins  of  empire.  The  sons  of 
Walid  Ben  Abdelmelic,  Baxar,  and  Mansar,  were  at  Quin- 
sarina, and  Baxar  sallied  forth  against  Meruan  Ben 
Muhamad;  but  his  soldiers  abandoned  him,  and  passed  over 
to  the  army  of  Meruan.  Baxar  and  Mansar  being  then 
taken  prisoners,  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  while  Meruan 
passed  on  to  Hemesa,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
people  of  the  city,  who  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  his 
rule.  At  Hemesa  the  army  of  Meruan  was  increased  by 
more  than  80,000  men,  but  that  of  Ibrahim  consisted  of 
120,000.  It  was  led  by  Suleiman  Ben  Hixem  Ben  Abdel- 
melic, who  directed  his  march  against  Meruan  Ben 
Muhamad  without  loss  of  time.  The  latter  had  given  out, 
as  a  pretext  for  his  movements,  that  their  object  was  simply 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Caliph  Walid,  and  to  set  his  two 
sons,  Osman  and  Hakcm,  at  liberty ;  but  Suleiman  paid  no 
regard  to  his  proclamations ;  and  a  sanguinary  conflict 
ensued. 

Very  obstinate  was  the  struggle,  and  there  perished  vast 
numbers  on  both  sides ;  but  Suleiman  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  fled  before  the  face  of  the  conqueror. 
Not  a  few  of  his  officers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Meruan ; 
but  when  that  prince  had  compelled  them  to  take  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  sons  of  Caliph  Walid,  he  gave  them 
their  liberty  without  any  other  condition. 

AVhen  Suleiman  had  reached  Damascus,  he  took  counsel 
with  Ibrahim  respecting  the  two  princes  Osman  and  Hakem, 
whom  thej'-  decided  to  put  to  death  ;  which  was  done  in  their 
prison  accordingly.  Suleiman  then  took  all  the  gold  and 
treasures  that  were  found  in  the  coffers  of  the  Caliph,  and 
divided  them  among  the  soldiery,  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing them  to  follow  his  fortunes.  That  done,  he  retired  from 
the  city. 

Having  arrived  at  Damascus,  Meruan  found  the  two 
princes  dead,  when  he  caused  their  funeral  ceremonies  to 
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be  solemnized  with  much  pomp.  He  furthermore  caused 
Muhamed  Xeibani,  who  had  been  taken  with  Osman  and 
Ilakcm,  to  be  brought  from  his  prison,  and  Muhamad,  on 
entering  the  presence  of  Meruan,  saluted  him  by  the  title  of 
Caliph,  as  did  Jezid,  the  son  of  Suleiman,  El  Xeibani  af- 
firming that  prince  Hakem  and  his  brother  had  declared  him 
their  successor,  and  that  the  former  had  uttered  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  If  I  and  my  natural  successor  should  die,  let 
Meruan  be  Ameer  Amumenin,"  orCommander  of  the  Faithful. 
Even  the  Caliph  Ibrahim  Ben  Walid  himself  acknowledged 
Meruan  as  his  lord,  and  abdicated  in  his  favour,  declaring 
himself  deposed  from  the  empire  ;  and  this  declaration  was 
accepted  as  an  authentic  act  by  all  the  people  of  Syria,  who 
instantly  proclaimed  the  new  sovereign.  Ibrahim  reigned 
two  months  and  a  few  days  only,  but  lived  to  the  year 
132,  when  he  was  deprived  of  life  by  Nubuno,  as  some  affirm, 
but  others  say  that  he  was  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  fled  from 
the  battle  in  which  Abdallah  of  Alabas  conquered  Meruan. 
Ibrahim  was  a  man  of  no  energy,  and  little  talent ;  his  par- 
tizans  call  him  sometimes  Caliph  of  the  East,  but  sometimes 
xlmeer  of  Damascus  only. 


CHAP.   XXXV. — Ov  THE  CIVIL  WAE  BETWEEN  THE  GENERALS  SAMAIL 
BEN  HATIM,  THUEBA  EL  HEZAMI,  AND  HUSAM  BEN  DHIRAE. 

The  Alabdaries  and  Egyptians,  followers  of  Samail,  were 
now  overrunning  the  land  as  enemies,  and  exacting  the  con- 
tribution of  blood  from  all  those  towns  which  did  not  come 
voluntarily  to  offer  them  obedience  and  service.  Among 
the  discontented  G-enerals  there  then  appeared  Thueba  Ben 
Salema  El  Hezami,  who  had  performed  great  exploits  in 
Africa  against  the  men  of  Barbary. 

The  Wali  Husam  Ben  Dhirar  was  at  Beja,  in  the  Spanish 
Algarve,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  levy  of  troops 
by  the  generals  abo^^e  named,  and  of  the  acts  of  violence 
thus  committed  in  disobedience  of  his  commands  and  con- 
tempt of  his  authority.  He  was  furthermore  informed  that 
Samail  and  Thueba  had  taken  it  upon  them  to  declare  him 
deposed,  and  were  exciting  against  liiiii  both  the  people  and 
the  troops  in  all  the  provinces,  gainiig  ovei  the  faithful  among 
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the  soldiers  by  false  accusations  against  their  benefactor,  while 
they  allured  the  more  licentious  by  promises  of  plunder,  aud 
permission  to  rob  and  oppress  the  populace.  Letters  reached 
him  from  several  of  the  honourable  Moslemah,  entreating  him 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  wariness  and  caution,  sirce  his 
enemies  were  seeking  to  compass  his  death  by  whatever 
means  they  could  find. 

Desiring  to  reach  Cordova  and  secure  himself  in  that  city, 
therefore,  Husam  commenced  his  march  with  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely ;  yet  his  move- 
ments could  not  be  made  so  secretly  but  that  they  became 
known  to  some  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  insurgents ; 
and  it  so  chanced  that,  as  he  passed  through  a  ravine  of  the 
mountains,  the  AYali  was  suddenly  fallen  upon  by  an  am- 
bush of  the  Alabdaries  laid  to  surprise  him,  and  by  whose 
light  horse  he  was  taken  and  carried  to  Samail  and  Thueba. 
The  latter  would  then  have  had  him  beheaded  without  delay, 
but  iSamail  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  they  agreed  to 
place  him  in  a  tower  at  Cordova,  giving  out  that  they  did  so 
in  consequence  of  orders  received  from  the  Caliph,  who  had 
been  informed,  as  they  said,  of  his  tyranny  and  excesses. 
The  imprisonment  of  Abulchatar  Husam  Ben  Dhirar  took 
place  in  the  year  127. 

The  discontented  Generals  then  elected  Thueba  Ben  Sa  - 
lema  El  Hezami,  Ameer  of  Spain :  he  was  of  the  Kabila 
Yemeni,  a  man  of  very  determined  character,  and  a  good 
general. 

Now  at  this  time  the  Walies  Aben  Cotan  and  Aben  Ocba 
were  on  the  eastern  frontier  with  only  a  small  force,  and  that 
but  poorly  provided;  the  distance  of  that  frontier  of  Eastern 
Spain  had  moreover  caused  them  to  remain  unacquainted 
with  all  that  was  passing  in  Andalusia,  except  what  the 
Alabdaries  and  Egyptians  chose  to  tell  them.  When,  there- 
fore, the  imprisonment  of  Abulchatar  Husam  Ben  Dhirar  was 
at  length  made  kiiown  to  them,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  decide 
as  to  whereunto  they  should  attribute  that  event,  being  well 
assured  as  they  were  of  tlie  rectitude,  prudence,  and  good 
government  of  the  incarcerated  AVali.  Desiring  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  truth,  therefore,  and  fearing  the  machinations 
of  the  Alabdaries,  they  sent  a  messenger  in  whom  they  could 
confide  to  Cordova,  charging  him  to  obtain  information  of 
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all  that  was  passing,  and  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  things, 
but  more  especially  the  cause  of  Husam  Ben  Dhirar's  impri- 
Bonment. 

This  envoy  presently  discovered  the  ambition  of  Samail, 
the  desire  for  vengeance  of  Thueba  Ben  Salema,  and  the 
malicious  designs  of  those  whose  covetousness  found  its  best 
gratification  in  the  license  of  extortion  permitted  and  autlio- 
rised  by  times  of  war  and  revolt.  These,  as  he  assured  the 
"Walies  Aben  Cotan  and  Aben  Ocba,  were  the  true  causes  for 
the  disobedience  with  which  Husam  Ben  Dhirar  had  been 
treated,  for  his  pretended  deposition,  and  for  the  deplorable 
fact  of  his  imprisonment. 

AV^hen  the  return  of  their  messenger  to  the  frontier  had 
thus  made  the  Walies  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  they  agreed,*  since  the  small  number  of  their  troops 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  attempt  any  enterprise  at 
that  moment, — they  agreed,  I  say,  that  Aben  Cotan  should 
proceed  secretly  to  Cordova,  and  there  endeavour,  by  means 
of  his  friends  and  partizans,  to  set  the  Ameer  at  liberty. 
But  if,  as  was  to  be  feared,  he  should  find  it  impossible  to 
make  a  party  in  Andalusia  that  should  be  strong  enough  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  the  Ameer  in  authority  there,  it  was 
decided  that  Husam  should  be  brought  to  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, where  the  Walies  Aben  Cotan  and  Aben  Ocba  were  at 
least  not  without  influence,  but  had  both  authority  and  par- 
tizans. 

Aben  Cotan  gained  Cordova  by  rapid  marches  accordingly, 
and  went  to  lodge  himself  in  the  house  of  Abderahman  Ben 
Hassan,  a  general  of  much  bravery,  who  was  his  friend. 
Here  they  conferred  respecting  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
setting  Husam  at  liberty,  and  at  length  agreed  to  confide 
their  proposal  to  thirty  soldiers,  on  all  of  whom  they  could 
rely.  Choosing  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  therefore,  when 
all  the  city  lay  in  the  most  profound  repose,  they  approached 
the  tower  in  which  the  Ameer  was  imprisoned  ;  attacking 
the  guards,  they  killed  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  the  rest 
fled  in  dismay,  when,  taking  their  way  through  the  streets, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  gates  before  the 
dawn  had  appeared. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Ameer  had  been  set  at  li- 
berty, the  inhabitants  declared  in  his  favour,  and  the  assein- 
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bled  youth  took  arms  to  guard  and  defend  him  ;  but  the 
fugitives  from  the  tower  and  others  soon  carried  intelligence 
of  what  had  passed  to  Samail,  who  appeared  before  Cordova 
a  few  days  afterwards  with  a  very  considerable  force. 

Aben  Cotan  had  meanwhile  gone  forth  to  the  territory  of 
Toledo,  there  to  seek  auxiliaries  who  might  help  him  to 
maintain  the  party  of  Husam  Ben  Dhirar.  The  men  of 
Cordova,  on  their  part,  kept  the  besiegers  at  bay,  and  de- 
fended themselves  as  they  best  might  from  the  assaults  of 
Samail  Ben  Hatim  ;  while  the  whole  territory  of  that  capital 
was  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  the  cavalry  and  other 
troops  sent  by  Thueba  to  join  the  forces  of  Samail,  and  at- 
tempt to  force  an  entrance  into  the  city.  The  good  Mos- 
lemah,  confiding  in  the  succours  which  Aben  Cotan  had 
gone  to  seek,  were  anxious  to  remain  quietly  within  tlicir 
walls,  doing  only  what  was  needful  to  maintain  their  defence  ; 
but  the  hot  and  impatient  youth  began  to  murmur  at  their 
inaction,  declaring  that  the  Ameer  had  lost  his  valour  in 
prison,  and  no  longer  exhibited  his  wonted  intelligence  in 
matters  of  war.  Ofiended  by  these  clamours,  and  desirous 
of  disproving  their  truth,  the  Ameer  sallied  forth  with  a  few 
select  Temanies  ;  and  meeting  the  troops  of  Samail,  who 
did  not  expect  their  attack,  they  destroyed  all  before  them : 
having  done  that,  they  retired  within  their  walls,  leaving  the 
field  covered  with  the  wounded  and  slain.  By  this  success 
the  people  of  the  city  were  much  inflated,  and  numerous 
volunteers,  among  whom  w  ere  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  Africans, 
presented  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  second 
sally  ;  w^hereupon  the  Ameer  again  went  forth,  leading  that 
rash  and  inconsiderate  youth. 

But  Samail  had  now  given  orders  to  the  effect  that,  at 
the  next  sally  from  the  tower,  his  troops  should  at  once 
preteud  to  retreat,  but  still  fighting,  and  by  that  feint  should 
draw  their  opponents  to  a  distance  from  their  walls.  A 
select  body  of  cavalry  was  then  directed  to  take  position  on 
thefla:2k  of  the  sallying  force  and  cut  off  their  retreat ;  all 
which  was  done.  The  people  of  Husam,  following  their 
Ameer,  came  forth  to  attack  the  besiegers,  who  retreated 
until  they  gained  the  point  where  the  concealed  cavalry  sat 
prepared  to  fall  on.  That  body  then  coming  forward,  the 
pretended  fugitives  turned,  and  together  surrounding  th© 
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small  force  of  Husam,  they  soon  rendered  all  escape  impos- 
sible. The  Ameer  fought  with  marvellous  bravery,  turning 
his  horse  to  all  points  with  a  dexterity  and  force  that  few- 
could  have  equalled ;  but  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  he  fell 
pierced  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance.  Of  those  who  fought  be- 
side him  scarcely  any  returned  to  the  city,  the  greater 
number  died  on  the  field,  but  such  as  could  escape  carried 
in  the  grievous  news  that  Husam,  wdth  the  flower  of  his 
cavalry,  had  that  day  met  his  doom. 

Thus  finished  the  Ameer  Husam  Ben  Dhirar ;  and  this 
happened  at  the  end  of  the  year  127,  or,  as  others  say,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  128.  The  people  of  Cordova  then 
threw  open  their  gates  to  Samail,  attributing  the  resistance 
that  had  been  made  to  the  partizans  of  Abulchatar,  and 
among  others  to  the  geaeral  Abderahman  Ben  Hassan  and 
the  Wali  Aben  Cotan,  who  were  carefully  sought  that  they 
might  be  given  up  to  Samail ;  but  they  were  not  in  the 
city,  nor  did  they  return  thereto. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. — The  government  of  thueba  el  hezami,  and 

ELECTION  OF  JUSUF  EL  FEHEI. 

From  this  day  Thueba  Ben  Salema  El  Hezami  retained  his 
portion  of  the  disputed  authority  without  a  rival,  while 
Salema  Ben  Hatim  departed  to  the  government  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Eastern  Spain ;  so  that  these  generals  ruled  the 
whole  Peninsula  between  them,  but  with  more  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  respective  factions  than  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  frontier  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  abandonment  of  the  land  to  those  two  leaders  was  seen 
by  all  good  Moslemah  with  dismay,  since,  by  their  example, 
the  governors  of  provinces  and  generals  of  the  frontiers  were 
taught  to  consider  the  people  as  a  flock  of  sheep  belonging 
to  themselves,  and  to  be  shorn  at  pleasure.  Those  subordi- 
nates consequently  despoiled  the  tributary  communes  by 
every  kind  of  extortion,  having  themselves  no  other  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  wandering  about  in  arms  from  place  to 
place  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  undue  tribute  and  disused 
contributions  that  could  not  be  justly  demanded.  In  these 
disorders  the  peaceful  Moslemah    suflered  little  less  than 
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the  Christians,  and  the  discontent  soon  became  general, 
every  day  that  passed  rendering  the  military  government 
more  intolerable. 

The  Governors  of  each  province  now  desired  no  less  than 
to  be  considered  absolute  and  independent  masters  of  all 
that  their  territories  produced.  The  Walies  of  Andalusia 
pretended  to  claim  obedience  from  those  of  Toledo  and  of 
Merida;  but  these  last  would  acknowledgeno  authority  either 
in  Cordova  or  Saragossa.  None  thought  of  anything  but 
increasing  their  own  power  and  influence,  to  which  end  those 
who  held  authority  did  their  utmost  to  gam  over  the  Al- 
caides and  Captains  of  the  frontiers  by  grantiug  them  im- 
munities of  all  kinds  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one 
of  these  separate  authorities  stood  constantly  ready  to  de- 
fend all  he  had  been  able  to  appropriate  by  acts  of  violence 
and  the  force  of  arms. 

Spain  was  thus  divided  between  the  Temenies,  or  Arabs 
of  Yemen,  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Alabdaries, 
but  was  without  any  legitimate  governor  or  Ameer  who 
should  defend  the  people  from  oppression  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  justice ;  yet  the  perpetual  disquietudes  still  ex- 
isting in  Africa  and  the  East  m^ade  it  impossible  to  hope 
that  a  remedy  could  arrive  from  those  quarters. 

Becoming  sensible  to  the  calamities  resulting  from  this 
state  of  things,  the  most  noble  and  honourable  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Cahtan,  with  others  of  Yemen,  and 
certain  Egyptians,  wearied  moreover  by  the  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions put  forth  by  the  conflicting  G-enerals,  proposed  to 
hold  an  assembly  for  peaceful  deliberation  as  to  what  could 
be  done  for  the  better  security  of  the  common  welfare  and 
the  protection  of  the  people.  But  there  was  much  opposi- 
tion made  to  this  proposal,  the  private  interests  of  those  in 
power  rendering  them  unwilling  to  sanction  an  assembly 
wherein  there  might  be  established  such  ordinances  and  new 
authorities  as  might  tend  to  the  limitation  or  disturbg,nce  of 
their  own  absolute  sway. 

Yet,  after  many  diificulties,  the  "Walies  and  principal 
generals  did  hold  an  Ayuntamiento,  or  Assembly,  when  all 
were  persuaded  by  the  old  settlers  of  the  Cahtanies  and 
Egyptians,  that  the  time  was  indeed  come  when  they  ought 
to  elect  an  Ameer  who   should  rule  over  them,  with  autho- 
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rity  to  exact  obedience  from  the  generals  and  governors  ot 
provinces.  They  declared  that  tlie  state  of  the  country 
demanded  a  firm  hand  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  more  remote  territories,  and  for  the 
despatch  of  troops  to  the  frontiers,  all  which  belonged  to 
the  supreme  authority,  and  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  one 
capable  of  exercising  the  same  with  good  effect.  They  added 
that  the  interest  and  well-being  of  the  state  imperatively 
demanded  the  arrangements  they  proposed,  and  affirmed 
that  all  were  now  prepared  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
support  of  such  a  rule  as  they  desired  to  establish.  They  fur- 
thermore insisted  that  the  man  to  be  chosen  must  be  one  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  no  faction,  and  should  on  no  account 
be  a  fervid  partizan  of  any  one  among  the  numerous  sects 
which  now  held  the  people  in  division. 

The  force  of  all  these  reasonings  having  prevailed,  an  Ameer 
was  elected  by  common  consent,  and  this  was  Jusuf  Ben 
Abderahman  Ben  Habib,  Ben  Abi  Obeida,  Ben  Ocba,  Ben 
Nafe,  El  Fehri.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Coraix,  and,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  written  by  Mohamad  Ben  Husam  in 
his  Book  of  Universal  Genealogy,  his  descent  was  on  this 
wise.  Ocba  Ben  Nafe,  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  was  the 
father  of  Obeida,  and  Obeida  was  the  father  of  Habib,  whom 
he  sent  into  Spain  at  the  time  when  Abdelaziz  Ben  Muza 
Ben  Noseir  was  deprived  of  life.  This  Habib  was  the  father 
of  the  Greneral  Abderahman,  who  held  command  in  Africa, 
and  who  was  the  father  of  Jusef  El  Fehri :  the  latter  subse- 
quently repaired  to  Spain,  where  he  was  held  in  much  esteem 
for  his  nobility  and  virtues,  as  well  among  the  Christians  as 
the  Moslemah :  he  had  never  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  any 
faction,  nor  was  he  the  rival  or  enemy  of  any  one  among  the 
leaders.  Aben  Hayan,  who  gives  an  account  of  this  general 
assembly  in  which  Jusuf  El  Eehri  was  chosen  Ameer  of 
Spain,  informs  us  that  the  affair  took  place  in  the  Moon 
Bebie  Segunda,  and  the  year  of  the  Hegira  129.* 

All  Spain  applauded  the  choice  that  had  been  made  of  an 
Ameer,  and  the  people  were  now  full  of  hope.  Thueba  Ben 
Salema  had  died  a  short  time  before  this  election — in  the 
end  of  128,  that  is  to  say ;  and  Samail  Ben  Hatim,  Ben 

*  A,D.  746, 
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Xaniri,  with  Ameer  Ben  Amru,  El  Coraixi  Chief  of  the 
Ahibdaries  and  Aineer  of  the  Sea-Coast  of  Spain,  though 
both  secretly  displeased,  did  not  permit  their  discontent  to 
appear,  because  they  saw  that  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Jusuf  were  as  the  sun,  which  causes  all  the  lesser  stars  to 
lose  their  light  as  he  comes  forth.  Jusuf,  meanwhile,  gave 
the  government  of  Toledo  to  Samail  Ben  Hatim,  and  that  of 
Saragossa  to  the  son  of  Samail,  doing  this  in  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  Ben  Hatim.  Ben  Xamri,  of  his  noble  virtue, 
and  of  the  place  he  held  in  public  opinion,  as  well  as  to 
moderate,  by  this  manifestation  of  honour  and  esteem,  the 
displeasure  which  Ben  Hatim  might  be  feeling  in  his  heart. 
The  communication  between  Spain  and  Africa  or  Syria 
being  no  longer  of  its  earlier  importance,  Jusuf  suppressed 
the  office  of  Ameer  of  the  Sea,  which  had  been  held  by  Amer 
Ben  Amru,  to  whom  he  gave  the  government  of  Seville  in 
its  stead.  Not  a  little  inflated  was  the  pride  of  this  Amru 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  great-grandson  of  Mosab,  the 
Standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet  at  the  battle  of  Bedre  :  he 
was  an  exceedingly  rich  man,  and  very  powerful ;  he  had 
constructed  a  magnificent  palace  immediately  without  the 
walls  of  Cordova  and  on  the  east  of  the  city,  with  a  spacious 
cemetry,  which  is  called  by  his  name  to  this  day,  and  ia 
situated  in  front  of  the  city  gate,  on  that  same  side  with  his 
palace.  Numerous  were  the  partisans  of  Amer  Ben  Amru, 
and  great  his  importance,  but  still  greater  was  the  ambition 
of  the  man, —  and  thus  he  did  not  long  hesitate  to  attempt 
once  more  disturbing  the  peaceful  calm  established  with  so 
much  difficulty,  and  needful  to  the  welfare  and  good  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Truly  is  it  affirmed  that  the  ambitious  are 
as  the  sea,  which  is  ever  unquiet,  and  which  the  lightest  wind 
suffices  to  put  in  movement. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. — Government  of  jusijp  el  fehei,  and  division 

OF  THE  PEOVINCES  OF  SPAIN. 

The  new  Ameer  Jusuf  made  careful  visits  to  his  provinces, 
heard  all  the  complaints  of  the  people,  placed  new  governors 
wherever  they  were  required,  and  removed  many,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  from  their  posts.  He 
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commanded  the  restoration  of  the  military  roads  leading  from 
Andalusia  to  Toledo,  Merida,  Lisbon,  Astorga,  Saragossa, 
and  Tarragona,*  with  the  repair  of  the  bridges  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  prevalent  disorders,  the  Ameer  supplying 
the  means  for  these  reparations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Aljamas,  by  an  assignment  of  one-third  of  the  revenues 
of  each  ])rovince. 

Jusuf  likewise  caused  exact  registers  to  be  taken  of  all  the 
townships  in  Spain,  and  divided  the  whole  dominion,  which, 
according  to  the  division  made  by  the  Ameer  Ocba  Ben 
Nafe,  as  also  in  the  time  of  the  Groths,  had  consisted  of  six 
portions,  into  five  provinces.  The  first  is  that  of  Andalusia, 
formerly  called  Boetica,  from  the  river  Boetis,  because  watered 
by  that  river  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  sea, 
with  the  addition  of  all  between  the  first  named  stream  and 
the  river  Guardiane, — the  whole  space  enclosed  within  these 
two  rivers,  that  is  to  say,  from  their  rise  in  the  mountains 
to  their  fall  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  cities  of  this 
province  were  Cordova  Carmona,  Exija,  Silia-Italica — a  city 
near  Seville,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Eparcos  of 
Spainf — Sidonia,Arcos,Libla,J  Malaga,  Elvira,  Jaen,  Arjona, 
Cabra,  Balcona  or  Obulcona,§  Artaba,  and  Assuna,  with 
others  of  less  importance,  depending  on  the  greater  towns 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

The  second  province  was  that  of  Toledo,  which  was  in 
earlier  times  called  Carthagena  :  it  extended  from  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Cordova  and  Casto- 
^ona,  comprised  all  the  vast  space  between  them,  and  took 

*  Our  author  has  a  note  respecting  the  names  of  to-\vns  here  given 
and  to  follow  hereafter,  of  wliich  he  sajs  that  he  has  thought  it  desirable 
to  leave  them  in  the  corrupt  forms  given  by  the  Arabians,  but  will 
rectify  all  in  the  Geographical  Index  to  be  appended  to  his  work.  The 
lamented  death  of  the  learned  and  estimable  Conde  has  prevented  us 
from  receiving  that  Index  :  it  is  not  in  the  Spanish  original  of  the  wo:  k 
before  us  ;  and  the  translator  has  therefore  thought  it  well  to  rectify  the 
words  m  the  text,  without  further  reference  to  notes,  which  on  this 
ecasion  would  be  but  of  little  value. 

t  Now  ruined,  and  become  a  poor  village. — Be  Maries. 

:}:  NowNiebla.— M 

§  "  Now  Porcuna,"  says  Signor  Conde ;  "  a  corruption  of  Obulcona," 
and  "  for  the  origin  of  which  there  is  no  need  to  rave,"  remai'ks  our 
autiior  "  about  Roman  inscriptions  and  the  sacrifice  of  pigs," 
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in  all  the  north  from  Gibel  Axarat  and  behind  tlie  hills  of 
Guadaramla  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  river  Douro,  in 
the  direction  taken  by  that  stream  as  it  flows  from  those 
acclivities — and  towards  the  east  even  to  the  hills  whence  the 
Douro  takes  its  rise, — extending  towards  the  south  even  to 
the  Sea  of  Syria.  Its  principal  cities  were  Toledo,  Ubeda, 
Baysa,  Baezta,  Murcia,  Bocastia,  Mula,  Lorca,  Orihuela, 
Elixe,  Xativa,  Denia,  Alicante,  Carthagena,  Valencia, 
Segovia,  Segorba,  Gruadalaxara,  Siguenza,  Cuenca,  and 
Oxuma ;  with  other  towns  belonging  to  the  districts  of  the 
principal  cities. 

The  third  province  was  Merida,  and  had  formerly  been 
called  Lugidania  or  Gallicia ;  it  extended  from  the  western 
bank  of  the  Guadiana  to  the  ocean,  and  was  bounded  to- 
ward the  north  by  the  coasts  that  are  bathed  by  the  British 
Sea.  Its  principal  cities  were  Merida,  Beja,  Lisbon,  Astorga, 
Zamora,  Coimbra,  Salamanca,  Evora,  and  some  others,  with 
small  towns  appertaining  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  fourth  province  was  Saragossa,  anciently  called  Celti- 
bcria,  extending  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mountains  of 
Ercabica,  where  the  river  Tagus  has  its  source,  taking  in  all 
the  east  of  Spain,  and  passing  along  both  shores  of  the  Ebro, 
even  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Basque  mountains.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Saragossa,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Barcelona,  Urgel, 
Lerida,  Tortosa,  Huesca,  Calahorra,  and  some  others,  with 
those  dependent  towns  of  the  district  which  belonged  to  the 
territory  of  the  various  cities. 

Tlie  fifth  province  was  that  of  Narbona,  in  the  land  of 
A  franc,  and  extends  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
taking  in  all  between  those  mountains  and  the  sea-coast, 
even  to  the  river  watering  the  city  of  Nismes,  and  which 
falls  into  the  E-hone.  It  was  the  frontier-land,  and  had  to 
be  laboriously  maintained  against  the  people  of  Afranc. 
Its  principal  cities  were  Narbonne,  Nismes,  Carcassonne, 
Beziers,  Agada,  Maculona,  Elene  or  Helene,  Collioure,  &e., 
with  some  of  less  note,  which  appertained  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  mentioned. 

To  the  frontiers  of  Afranc  the  Ameer  Jusuf  sent  his  son 
Abderahman,  called  Abulaswad,  with  whom  he  conjoined  El 
Ocaili,  the  cousin  of  Samail  Ben  Hatim,  who  was  general  of 
the  Syrian  troops,  and  Suleiman  Ben  Xiheb,  who  led  those 

VOL.  I.  L 
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of  Egypt, — their  commission  being  to  subjugate  the  rebels 
who  had  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Moslemah,  and  having  risen  in  great  force, 
had  thrown  all  the  frontier  into  confusion. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. — Op  the  eeign  of  caliph  meeuan  the  lasi 

OF  THE  OMETAN  SOTEEEiaNS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Peatsed  be  Thou,  O  God  the  Lord,  the  Master  of  empires 
— Thou  who  givest  the  sovereignty  thereof  to  him  wliom 
Thou  hast  chosen — who  honourest  whom  Thou  hast  decreed 
to  honour,  and  humblest  him  whom  it  is  Thy  pleasure  to 
humiliate.  In  Thy  hand  are  the  good  and  the  evil ;  and 
Thou  art  the  mighty  Lord  of  all  things. 

Now  it  had  been  ordered  in  the  eternal  decrees  that  at 
this  time  the  happiness  and  dominion  of  the  Beni-Omeyans 
in  iheEast  should  come  to  an  end.  The  last  Caliphs  of  this 
line,  Jezid  and  Meruan,  despised  and  contemned  those 
slight  glimmerings  of  rebellion  which  were  nourished  by  the 
Beni  Alabas  under  various  pretexts, — and  this  they  ought 
not  to  have  done.  But  they  disregarded  the  warnings  given 
them,  and  did  not  lend  ear  to  the  advices  that  might  have 
been  their  salvation.  Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the 
excellent  verses  sent  by  the  General  Nasir  Ben  Seyar  to  the 
Caliph  Meruan,  and  which  were  as  follows  : — 

Beneath  the  ashes  cold  I  saw  bright  sparks, 
And  much  I  fear  lest  these  should  burst  to  flame. 
If  in  good  time  no  prudent  hand  be  found 
To  quench  their  dangerous  heat. 

And  what  the  flames  ensuing  shall  devour 
Will  not  be  mount  or  wood,  but  Hnes  of  men 
Swallowed  insatiate  by  the  conquering  fires. 

Then  spake  I,  as  that  vision  grieved  mine  eyes, 
*'  "Who  shall  divine  what  soon  may  come  for  thee. 
If  now  the  heirs  of  great  Omeya  sleep, 
And  rouse  not  to  the  watch  ?" 

And  as  the  verse  suggested,  so  did  it  fall  out.     Kindled 
bj  the  insidious  breath  of  Abu  Muslema,  the  flames  of  dis- 
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cord  burst  forth,  and  the  State  was  quickly  involved  in  the 
ruinous  consequences.  Civil  war  was  openly  declared,  and, 
as  if  to  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Omeya,  its  principal  column  and  support,  the  Wali  Nasir 
Ben  Seyar  now  died,  when  aU  the  hopes  of  the  State  died 
with  him.  This  happened  in  the  year  131 ;  and  at  that 
perilous  moment  Caliph  Meruan  deposed  Gruayara  Ben  Sahli 
from  the  government  of  Egypt,  appointing  Abdallah  Ben 
Magbara  in  his  place ;  but  that  Wali  also  died  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards.  Meruan  then  sent  Abdelmelir,  son  ot 
Muza  Ben  Noseir,  to  assume  the  government,  and  confirmed 
Abdcrahman  Ben  Habib  in  his  o£5ce  as  Ameer  of  Africa, 
although  he  was  holding  that  charge  by  his  own  authority 
alone.  The  Caliph  also  appointed  and  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion of  Jusui  El  Eehri  as  Ameer  of  Spain ;  but  whether 
because  he  really  had  confidence  in  that  governor,  or  that  he 
dissembled  his  displeasure  because  he  had  not  power  to  pre- 
vent what  had  been  done,  hath  not  appeared.  In  almost  all 
the  provinces  the  governors  were  at  that  moment  rebellious ; 
and  the  few  who  desired  to  oppose  their  disloyal  proceedings 
were  vanquished.  The  Alcaides  of  the  cities,  trimming  their 
sails  as  the  wind  blowing  them  good  fortune  seemed  to  vary, 
gave  up  the  towns  they  governed  to  the  victorious  rebel  Ab- 
dallah Abulabas  Asefah,  to  whom  they  were  resigned,  even 
before  he  had  found  time  to  demand  their  surrender,  while 
all  offered  themselves  to  his  service  and  went  over  to  his 
standard.  Thus  it  was  that  the  violent  assumption  of  the 
Caliphate  by  Abdallah  Abulabas  Asefah  was  facilitated,  and 
ultimately  rendered  secure. 

But  more  particularly  by  the  bravery  and  promptitude  of 
his  Vizier,  Abu  Muslema,it  was  that  Abdallah  was  proclaimed, 
and  this  was  done  without  loss  of  time — so  precious  a  treasure 
on  such  occasions.  The  new  sovereign  despatched  his  uncle, 
likewise  called  Abdallah,  with  a  numerous  army  to  attack  the 
Caliph  Meruan.  The  two  hosts  met  at  Turab,  near  Musul : 
the  battle  was  a  sanguinary  one,  and  more  than  30,000  men 
fell  dead  at  the  defeated  Meruan' s  side.  The  conquered 
Caliph  then  fled,  while  of  his  people,  the  few  who  escaped 
from  the  field  were  drowned  in  the  river  Eorat  ;*  and  there 

*  Euphi'ates. — Conde. 
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it  was  thai,  according  to  some  of  the  Arahian  authors,  the 
deposed  Caliph  Ibrahim  died,  having  been  among  those  who 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  O  mystery 
of  the  eternal  decrees  of  heaven  !  Ibrahim  dies  fighting  ta 
preserve  the  empire  to  him  by  whom  he  had  himself  been 
deposed ! 

The  unhappy  Meruan  escaped  to  Quinsarina,  but  was 
closely  pursued  by  Abdallah  and  the  flower  of  his  cavalry ; 
wherefore  the  fugitive  departed  to  Hemesa,  not  thinking 
himself  secure  in  the  first-named  city,  as  indeed  he  was  not, 
for  the  unfortunate  never  can  be  secure  even  though  he 
climb  to  the  nests  of  the  eagles,  and  conceal  himself  on  the 
summits  of  inaccessible  rocks ;  neither  'shall  he  avoid  the 
arrow  of  the  powerful  destiny,  although  he  should  rise  to 
the  stars.  The  people  of  Hemesa  received  Meruan  well  in 
the  first  instance,  but  when  they  were  made  acquainted  with 
his  defeat,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  affairs,  they 
compelled  him  to  leave  their  city  and  declared  for  his  enemy. 
He  then  repaired  to  Damascus,  but  not  having  confidence 
in  his  security  there,  soon  passed  into  Palestine,  and  waa 
overtaken  near  Alardania  by  the  Caliph  Abdallali,  who 
followed  him  as  doth  the  hungry  leopard  the  timid 
gazelle.  A  struggle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  people  of 
Abdallah  were  repulsed — for  so  much  can  the  force  of  valour 
eff"ect  when  driven  to  despair.  Offended  by  this  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  much  disappointed  at  the  defeat  he  had  sus- 
tained, the  new  Caliph  Abdallah  Asefah  deprived  his  uncle 
Abdallah  of  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  committed  the 
pursuit  of  Meruan  to  Saleh  the  brother  of  Abdallah. 

But  Meruan  was  still  persecuted  by  his  evil  fortune.  He 
fled  to  Egypt  with  such  of  his  people  as  would  follow  him  ; 
but  these  were  not  in  great  numbers,  and  Saleh  came  fast  upon 
his  traces.  At  a  country  palace  near  Saida,  called  Busir- 
Coridas,  the  deposed  Caliph  was  overtaken  by  his  enemy, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Dylhagia,  in  the  year  132, 
the  two  opponents  met  in  battle.  The  troops  of  Saleh  had 
aU  the  advantage,  and  those  of  Meruan  made  but  a  slight 
resistance,  seeing  that  Meruan  himself  fell  dead  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fight.  Historians  relate  that  a  vile  fol- 
lower of  the  camp,  known  as  a  seller  of  pomegranates  on  the 
market-place  of  Cufa,  tore  the  head  of  the  slain  prince  from 
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his  body  and  presented  it  to  Saleh,  when  lie,  having  first 
caused  the  brain  to  be  removed,  sent  it  embalmed  to  his 
cousin  the  Caliph  Asefah,  who  was  at  that  moment  occupy- 
ing the  palace  of  the  Caliphs  at  Cufa. 

Now  in  the  process  of  embalming  the  head  of  Meruan, 
the  tongue  had  been  removed,  and  being  neglected  for  a 
moment,  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  ferret  or  weasel. 
This  was  considered  an  appropriate  punishment  for  the 
many  impieties  which  Meruan  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering ; 
and  so  is  it  declared  to  be  by  Saleh  in  the  letter  and  verses 
which  he  sent  to  the  Caliph  on  that  occasion :  these  were 
to  the  following  effect : — 

To  thee  God  gives  the  victory  and  triumph  j 

To  Meruan,  the  rash  and  impious, 

Death  on  Egyptian  plains. 

And  see  the  price  paid  by  the  tongue  that  dared 

So  oft  blaspheme  the  skies  ! — Become  the  prey 

Of  vilest  brute;  'tis  mangled  and  devoured! 

Thus  do  we  clearly  see  the  fate  reserved 
For  impious  tyrants  by  the  Lord  of  all  j 
And  how  His  justice  ever  castigates 
The  scorner  of  His  wilL 

Saleh  then  returned  into  Syria,  leaving  the  government 
of  Egypt  to  the  general  Abu  Aunila.  AVhen  the  head  of 
Meruan  was  presented  to  the  Caliph  Asefah,  he  prostrated 
himself  on  the  earth  and  gave  tlmnks  to  God  for  the  death 
of  his  enemy.  The  sons  of  Meruan  fled  into  Ethiopia, 
where  Obeidala  was  killed  in  a  contest  with  the  Negroes, 
while  his  brother  Abdallah,  escaping  with  a  few  followers, 
went  wandering  about  through  divers  countries,  till  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Palestine,  Nasru  Ben 
Muhamad  Ben  Alaxat.  This  happened  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Almehdi,  and  Ban  Alaxat  despatched  his  prisoner  to  that 
eovereign. 

The  family  of  Meruan,  his  wives,  his  daughters,  and  his 
slaves,  were  brought  to  Saleh,  who  sent  them  to  the  city  of 
Harran,  where  Jileruan  was  accustomed  to  hold  his  court 
for  a  part  of  each  year.  The  unhappy  women,  entering  that 
beautiful  town,  und  once  again  beholding  its  splendid  palaces 
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and  delicious  gardens,  could  not  restrain  tlieir  grief,  and 
weeping  sorrowful  tears,  they  vainly  deplored  the  sad  destiny 
which  their  evil  stars  had  allotted  to  them. 

When  Meruan  died  he  was  62  years  old,  and  had  reigned 
five  years,  ten  months,  and  fifteen  days  ;  he  was  of  the 
middle  stature,  had  a  fair  complexion,  clear  blue  eyes,  a 
thick,  well-grown  beard,  and  very  majestic  expression  of 
countenance.  He  possessed  considerable  ability,  was  brave 
in  arms,  and  prudent  in  counsel ;  but  when  fortune  had 
turned  her  back  on  him,  bis  reign  and  the  days  of  his  felicity 
being  at  an  end,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  finish  his 
days  in  suffering  and  sorrow,  nor  could  either  his  valour  or 
understanding  then  avail  him.  He  was  sumamed  Abu 
Abdelmelic  and  Alhemaru,  and  was  sometimes  called  El 
Giadi  because  he  held  the  opinion  of  the  Algiades,  who 
ajSirm  the  Koran  and  Destiny  to  be  but  the  inventions  of  men: 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  Kurdistan.  Meruan  was  the 
last  Caliph  of  the  Omeyan  race  who  ruled  in  the  East,  and 
of  whom  there  were  fourteen. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  names  of  these 
sovereigns,  with  the  period  of  the  reign  of  each.  The  first 
was  called  Moavia  Ben  Abi  Sofian  :  his  empire  endured  nine- 
teen years,  three  months,  and  twenty  days.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  princes  are  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  af 
men  in  this  world,  since  they  exalt  and  aggrandiie  whom 
they  please,  and  in  like  manner  whom  they  please  they 
abuse  and  humiliate.  The  second  was  Jezid,  son  of  the 
above-named  Moavia ;  he  reigned  three  years  and  six  months. 
The  third  was  called  Moavia,  and  was  the  son  of  Jezid  Ben 
Moavia  ;  he  reigned  three  months,  or  as  others  say,  but  forty 
days.  The  fourth  was  named  Meruan  Ben  Hakem  ;  he  was 
Caliph  nine  years  and  eight  or  ten  days.  The  fifth  was 
called  Abdelmelic  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Meruan ;  his  reign  was 
of  three  years  and  four  months,  wanting  seven  days.  The 
sixth,  called  El  Walid,  son  of  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan  Ben 
Alhakem,  was  very  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings.  In  his 
time  was  made  the  conquest  of  Spain ;  he  adorned  the  city 
of  Damascus  with  magnificent  edifices,  and  his  fortunate 
reign  lasted  nine  years  and  seven  mouths.  The  seventh  was 
Stileiman,  son  of  Abdelmelic,  who  was  Caliph  four  years  and 
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eight  montlis.     The  eighth  was  called  Omar  Ben  Abdelaziz  ; 
he  reigned  two  years  and  eight  months.     The  ninth  was 
Jezid  Ben  Abdelmelic,  who  reigned   four   years    and    one 
month.     The  tenth  was  called  Hixem  Ben  Abdelmelic  ;  liis 
reign  continued  during  nineteen  years,  nine  months,  and 
nine  days.     The  sons  of  this  Caliph  passed  into  Spain,  being 
persecuted  by  the  Caliphs  of  the  Beni  Alabas  line,  and  in 
that  country  the  sons  of  Hixem  established  their  power. 
The  eleventh,  who  was  called  Walid,  and  was  the  son  of 
Jezid  Ben  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan,  reigned  one  year  and 
three  months.     The  twelfth,  named  Jezid,  was  the  son  of 
Walid  Ben  Abdelmelic,  and  was  called  Nakis  by  the  soldiers 
because  he  had  diminished  their  pay  ;  he  reigned  five  months 
and  twelve  days.    The  thirteenth  was  called  Ibrahim  ;  he  was 
the  son  of  Walid  Ben  Abdelmelic,  and  brother  of  Jezid  El 
Nakis :  he  reigned  four  months,  or,  as  others  say,  seventy 
days,  and  was  then  deposed,  but  did  not  die  until  some 
years  later,  when  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  Azabo  or  the 
Euphrates,  when  Caliph  Meruan  was  defeated,  as  we  have 
before  related.     The  fourteenth  and  last  of  the  Omeyas  was 
named  Meruan ;  he  was  the  son  of  Muhamad  Ben  Meruan 
Ben  Alhakem,  and  was  surnamed  the  Griadi :  he  reigned  five 
years,  ten  months,  and  fifteen  days,  and  having  lost  his  army 
in  Egypt,  he  there  died  himself,  bravely  fighting  in  defence 
of  his  throne. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. — Of  other  tragical  events  that  befel  the 

BElJl-OMEYAS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  MERUAN. 

We  now  proceed  to  relate  the  sorrowful  events  that  befel  the 
Beni-Omeyasafterthe  death  of  Meruan,  the  persecutions  they 
endured,  and  the  death  they  died— all  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  historiographers  inform  us  that  the  empire  of  the 
Omeyas  in  the  East  having  finished  with  the  death  of  Meruan, 
there  then  remained  of  that  family  Suleiman,  son  of  Hixem 
Ben  Abdelmelic,  the  tenth  of  the  Omeyan  Caliphs,  who  found 
not  only  security,  but  favour  and  special  honours  at  the  hands 
of  the  Caliph  Asefah,  as  did  his  brother  Abderahman,  both 
being  well  received  at  court  until  the  malignity  of  certain 
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courtiers  had  evoked  an  evil  influence  against  them.  Among 
their  calumniators  was  one  called  Sodaif,  and  this  man,  incited 
by  some  ancient  grievance  against  the  Omejas,  or  desiring  to 
flatter  the  Caliph  and  his  connections,  one  day  entered  the 
presence  reciting  the  following  verses  : — 

Never  belieye  thine  eyes,  for  these  may  show  thee 
A  false  appearance ;  oft  beneath  the  arm 
Lies  hid  the  hand  that  soon  shall  work  us  woe ; 
But  the  good  sword  mends  all,  and  to  that  end 
Thou  hast  one  at  thy  side,     Wouldst  thou  be  safe 
Lose  not  the  time,  and  let  no  sun  arise 
Until  from  off  the  wide  extent  of  earth 
All  trace  shall  vanish  of  Omeya's  Une. 

When  the  Caliph  heard  these  verses,  his  heart  being 
already  and  at  all  times  much  disposed  to  cruelty,  he  sent 
orders  for  the  instant  death  of  Suleiman  Ben  Hixem,  but 
Abderahman  the  brother  of  that  prince  being  absent,  did 
not  share  his  fate.  At  the  same  time  certain  cavaliers  of 
the  family  of  Omeya  had  taken  shelter  in  the  court  of 
Abdallah  Ben  Aby,  uncle  of  the  Caliph  Asefah,  where  they 
were  very  honourably  treated.  We  find  it  related  that 
there  were  no  less  than  ninety  of  these  cavaliers  who  had  all 
been  invited  to  a  feast,  and  being  about  to  seat  themselves 
at  table  with  the  uncle  of  the  Caliph,  there  entered  into  the 
hall  of  their  assembly  a  certain  Xiabil  Ben  Abdallah,  a  freed 
man  of  the  Beni  Haxiam,  who  recited  the  following  verses  to 
the  prince,  even  to  Abdallah  Ben  Aby : — 

To  the  proud  summit  of  its  highest  bliss 
Your  star  hath  now  attained :  its  light  benign 
G-laddening  the  fair  land,  Oh  ye  Alabazes, 
Noble  and  true.     Nor  is  the  glorious  lot 
Whereat  the  world  rejoices  more  or  better 
Than  AbdelHaxiam's*  high  deserts  should  claim. 
Yea  !  Fate  is  now  propitious  ;  but  that  Fate, 
How  changeful  is  its  mood  !     Now  it  casts  down 
Whom  it  again  exalts  :  and  shall  this  be 
The  lot  of  false  Omeyas  ? — of  that  brood, 

*  Abdel  Haxiam  was  the  founder  of  the  Alabazes  or  Abasside  raco . 
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Ever-accursed,  the  sons  of  Abdelxiamsi  ?* 

No  !  such  injustice  cannot  be, — tlie  earth 

Would  not  endure  it.     Let  their  fate  press  heavy 

On  all  the  race,  and  let  no  branch  survive 

Of  that  most  evil  trunk,  lest  its  dark  shade 

Should  one  day  blight  the  land.     If  any  live 

"Who  would  uphold  it,  let  them  perish  too  ; 

For  know,  they  hold  sharp  glaives  against  thy  heart — 

Swords  that  are  merciless  and  thirst  for  blood. 

We  who  do  love  thee  therefore,  and  to  whom 
Thy  safety  is  as  life — we  groan  to  see 
The  honours  they  receive,  thus  feasted  high 
Beneath  thy  roof,  and  by  thyself  esteemed 
As  worthy  of  thy  presence.     Yet  bethink  thee 
God  hath  abased  them  ;  wherefore,  then,  art  thou 
Now  lifting  high  their  heads  ?     Bid  them  depart ; 
Let  not  a  trace  remain  beneath  thy  roof 
Of  those  whom  now  it  shelters  to  thy  harm. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  tiien  the  movirnful  doom 

Of  Huseinf  and  of  Zaydi. J     Hast  thou  lost 

All  memory  of  those  who  in  their  beds 

Were  foully  torn  from  life  ?     Or  of  the  Prince§ 

Whose  mangled  corse,  dragged  through  the  public  ways, 

Was  made  tlie  scorn  of  all,  and  still  cries  Yengeance ! 

Vengeance  !  and  ever  Vengeance  ! 

Then  Abdullah,  the  uncle  of  Asefah,  commanded  that  the 
ninety  Omeyan  Cavaliers  there  in  presence  should  be 
scourged  with  rods  until  they  died,  which  was  instantly  done; 
and  when  ail  had  fallen  expiring  on  the  floor,  the  carpets 
wore  drawn  over  them,  and  those  who  were  to  have  been 
their  fellow-guests  were  called  on  to  eat  their  food  on  the 
horrible  tables  formed  by  their  bodies,  merely  covered  by 
those  carpets  ;  the  groans  of  the  hapless  sufferers  filling  their 
ears  as  they  ate. 

*  T)ie  founder  of  the  line  of  Omeva. 

t  An  ancestor  of  the  Caliph  Asefah,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Jezid,  tlie  second  of  the  Omeyan  Caliphs. — Conde. 

X  This  prince  was  conquered  in  battle  and  put  to  death  by  tlie 
Omeyan  Caliph  Hixem  Ecji  Abdelmelic,  when  his  body  was  fastened 
to  a  stake,  where  it  remained  exposed  during  all  the  reign  of  Hixem. 
•—Idem. 

§  Th'5  bx'other  of  Caliph  Asefah,  also  a  victim  of  Omeyan  cruelty. 
"—Idem. 
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Not  content  with  this  abhorrent  cruelty,  Abdallah  caused 
the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  who  had  been  buried  in  Damascus 
to  be  opened,  and  drew  thence  the  bones  of  Moavia  Ben 
Abi  Sofian,  of  Jezid  his  son,  of  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan, 
and  of  Hixem  Ben  Abdelmelic.  The  latter  he  found  still 
entire,  and  this  body  he  caused  to  be  fastened  to  a  stake  and 
exposed  to  the  public  derision  of  all  who  desired  to  flatter 
the  reigning  family.  He  then  commanded  that  the  remains 
should  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  In- 
human vengeance  exercised  against  the  dead!  And  in  the 
same  spirit  Abdallah  persecuted  every  member  of  the  family 
and  royal  house  of  Omeya,  resolving  that  none  should  be  suf- 
fered to  escape,  whether  great  or  small.  "With  equal  cruelty 
did  Soliman  Ben  x'\ly,  another  uncle  of  Caliph  Asefah,  pursue 
that  unfortunate  race.  He  put  large  numbers  of  them  to 
death  at  Bassora,  and  caused  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  out 
into  the  open  fields,  permitting  none  to  bury  them,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  be  devoured  by  the  wild  dogs  and 
birds  of  prey.  Those  who  found  means  to  escape  did  so  in 
disguise,  and  were  then  compelled  to  wander  as  vagabonds 
through  different  parts  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XL. — Of  the  civil  wae  between  the  aeab  geneeals 

IN  SPAIN. 

During  this  time  the  Ameer  of  Spain,  Jusuf  El  Tehri,  was 
making  himself  respected  for  his  justice  by  the  upright 
man,  and  dreaded  for  his  severity  by  the  evil  doer,  although 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  being  his  rivals  and 
jealous  of  his  power,  declared  that  his  justice  was 
awakened  only  against  his  opponents  or  enemies ;  they 
affirmed  that  for  his  friends  and  those  of  his  own  house  his 
cup  was  ever  filled  with  honey,  while  for  all  beside,  the 
beakers  were  made  to  overflow  with  bitter  wormwood. 

The  most  dangerous  among  those  who  were  disaffected  to 
the  rule  of  Jusuf,  was  Ameer  Ben  Amru  El  Coraixi,  a  general 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Alabdaries,  seeing  that  by  his 
vast  possessions  and  many  alliances  with  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  Spain  he  possessed  very  great  influence.  He 
was  at  feud  with  Samail   Ben  Hatim,  the  Wali  of  Toledo, 
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and  also  with  the  son  of  Samail,  who  held  the  government 
of  Saragossa,  considering  himself  to  have  been  offended  by 
both,  but  principally  because  he  too  had  solicited  and  ex- 
pected some  one  of  those  great  appointments,  and,  finding 
his  pretensions  disregarded,  had  become  angry  with  those 
who  had  received  such ;  in  the  hope  of  displacing  them  he 
now  therefore  began  to  foment  seditions  and  civil  discords. 
In  the  year  132  Amer  Ben  Amru  won  over  many  of  the 
Alcaides  by  presents  and  promises,  when  the  districts  under 
their  command  soon  began  to  give  evidence  of  disorder  and 
discontent. 

The  Ameer  of  Spain  was  not  without  apprehension  of  these 
seditious  machinations,  and  was  careful  to  observe  Amer 
Ben  Amru's  proceedings  very  closely,  fearing  lest  his  great 
riches  and  the  credit  he  enjoyed  might  eventually  prove  fatal 
to  the  repose  and  welfare  ofthe  country.  And  at  this  time 
there  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jusuf,  a  letter  which  Amer  Ben. 
Amru  had  written  to  the  Caliph,  and  had  entrusted  to  one 
of  his  freedmen,  a  Syrian,  who  had  given  it  up  to  the  Ameer ; 
for  these  people  are  ever  light  and  faithless,  their  natural 
covetousness  perpetually  stimulating  them  to  attempt  the 
securing  of  some  new  gain :  thus  this  man,  being  well  paid  for 
delivering  to  Jusuf  the  letter  which  had  been  confided  to 
him,  then  pretended  to  pursue  his  way  into  Egypt,  bearing 
the  same  to  the  Caliph,  as  Amer  Ben  Amru  had  commanded 
him  to  do. 

In  this  letter  Amer  had  written  to  the  effect  that 
Jusuf  was  governing  Spain  as  if  %e  were  the  absolute 
master  of  the  country,  his  friends  and  himself  dividing  the 
land  among  them  as  men  do  their  patrimonial  inheritance. 
He  added  that  the  name  of  the  Caliph  was  not  heard  in 
Spain,  nor  was  any  man  bound  to  pay  him  obedience,  de- 
claring further  that  his  own  zeal  and  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  had  induced  bim 
to  transmit  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  the  letter,  which  he 
sent  to  the  end  that  his  sovereign  might  provide  a  remedy, 
for  the  evil  signalised  therein.  The  paper  concluded  by  an 
assurance  that  the  Caliph  might  rely  on  his  own  devotion  and 
that  of  his  partizans,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful,  but 
that  he  must  not  confide  in  Samail  Ben  Hatim  or  any  of  his 
house,  since  that  family  and  every  member  thereof  were 
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all  taking  part  in  tlie  tyranny  and  misgovernment  of  Jusuf 
El  Fehri.  This  letter  the  Ameer  of  Spain  made  known  to 
Samail  and  his  son,  when  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  person  of  Amer  Ben  Amru,  and  even  to 
put  him  to  death,  if  no  other  remedy  could  be  found. 

Samail  Ben  Hatim  was  at  this  time  inhabiting  his  palace 
in  the  city  of  Secunda,*  and  knowing  that  Amer  Ben  Amru 
was  to  pass  near  that  city  with  a  considerable  number  of  his 
partizans,  he  commanded  that  certain  cavaliers  of  his  company 
should  proceed  to  a  given  distance  on  the  road,  and,  meeting 
him  as  it  were  by  chance,  should  bring  him  to  Sigiienza,  either 
by  persuasion  or  force.  The  messengers  of  Samail  went  forth 
accordingly,  and  seeing  that  the  followers  of  Amru  were  in 
the  greater  number,  they  saluted  him  courteously  with  many 
indications  of  friendship,  inviting  him  to  their  houses  and 
emulating  each  other  in  offers  of  hospitality. 

Not  suspecting  that  his  machinations  had  been  discovered, 
Amer  accepted  these  offers,  and  having  arrived  at  Sigiienza, 
was  conducted  with  his  principal  followers  to  the  palace  of 
Samail.  He  had  even  sat  down  to  supper,  when  the  voices  of 
those  among  his  people  who  had  remained  without,  reached 
his  ears,  and  he  found  that  attempts  were  making  to  disarm 
them.  Springing  to  his  feet  with  marvellous  agility,  Amer 
drew  his  sword,  and  forcing  a  passage  through  all  that 
would  have  opposed  him,  he  fought  his  way  across  the  courts 
of  the  palace  ;  then  mingling  himself  in  the  confusion  with 
those  who  stood  looking  on,  he  escaped  with  a  very  few  of 
his  people,  all  the  rest  having  died  in  the  struggle. 

Vainly  did  the  followers  of  Samail  then  seek  to  pursue  his 
traces  ;  lighter  is  the  foot  of  the  fugitive  than  of  him  who 
pursues  ;  but  the  consequence  of  this  attempt  was  that  war 
broke  forth  immediately,  and  the  faction  which  had  before 
existed  in  private  was  now  openly  declared.  Amer 
assembled  his  partizans,  and  burning  with  the  desire  of 
vengeance,  they  all  hastened  to  take  arms.  We  find  it 
affirmed  by  some  writers  that  Amer  Ben  Amru  had  received 
notice  of  what  was  intended  against  him  a  few  moments 

*  Conde  says  in  a  note,  "  This  may  be  Sigiienza  :"  and  for  Sigiienza 
\vc  have  taken  it  throughout  the  preceding  pages,  where  it  has  been 
more  than  once  mentioned. 
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before  seating  himself  at  table, — a  single  word  having  been 
whispered  to  him  by  Alhebab  his  secretary,  who  was  of  the 
Beni-Zahira,  and  hearing  expressions  from  the  household  of 
Samail  Ben  Hatim,  which  caused  him  to  suspect  adverse  in- 
tentions, he  had  intimated  as  much  to  his  master.  The  agents 
of  Amer  then  appeared  in  all  parts,  exhorting  the  people  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  so  many  noble  Arabs 
treacherously  shed  in  the  city  of  Siguenza,  a  place  which, 
as  they  declared,  was  ever  after  to  be  held  in  horror  by  all 
good  and  honourable  Moslemah. 

And  of  a  truth  the  perfidy  thus  complained  of  was  public 
and  undeniable,  whereas  the  treacherous  machinations  of 
Amer  Ben  Amru  were  secret  and  unknown  :  thus  the  greater 
part  of  the  Yemanies  and  Cahtanies  declared  in  his  favour, 
their  numbers  adding  considerably  to  his  strength.  The 
facts  that  were  now  related  by  the  Ameer  Jusuf  and  Samail 
Ben  Hatim  were  believed  to  be  wholly  false,  their  assertion 
being  considered  the  mere  defence  of  convicted  assassins, 
whose  purpose  had  been  defeated ;  all  attributing  the  attempt 
made  upon  Amer  Ben  Amru's  life  to  the  ancient  enmity  of 
Samail  and  his  people. 

His  great  riches,  with  the  favour  he  found  from  Husein 
Ocaili  and  other  Yemani  generals,  enabled  Amer  to  assemble 
a  large  army,  with  which  he  poured  down  upon  Eastern 
Spain,  directing  his  steps  to  Saragossa,  where  his  enemies 
least  expected  him.  No  sooner  did  Samail  receive  intelli- 
gence of  the  blow  menacing  his  son,  than  he  drew  together 
what  forces  he  could  muster,  and  hastened  to  intercept  the 
Alabdaries ;  but  the  latter,  informed  of  his  march,  took  care 
to  meet  him  at  a  point  where  the  asperities  of  the  way  made 
it  impossible  for  his  cavalry  to  act  with  effect.  The  troops  of 
Samail  were  already  wearied  by  long  marches,  and  when  at 
length  they  had  succeeded  in  disengaging  themselves  from  the 
rugged  paths  of  the  Sierras,  among  which  they  were  entangled, 
many  of  their  number  were  missing,  and  all  were  dispirited. 
Thus  by  force  of  dexterity  and  bravery  the  Alabdaries  pre- 
vailed, and  Samail  Ben  Hatim  having  the  worst,  was  com- 
pelled to  shut  himself  up  in  Saragossa.  The  Alabdaries 
then  besieged  the  city  with  the  best  hopes  of  soon  reducing 
it  to  surrender ;  but  Samail  defended  che  place  with  great 
ability,  and  a  valour  which  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
enemies.     The  combats  that  ensued  were  frequent,  and  in 
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the  surprises  and  sallies  made  by  Samail  and  the  troops  com- 
manded by  him  he  inflicted  serious  injuries  on  the  besieging 
force. 

But  as  provisions  were  very  scarce  in  Saragossa,  Samail 
determined  to  leave  the  city,  confiding  the  defence  thereof  to 
bis  son,  and  hoping  that  with  the  forces  which  he  was  leaving 
him  for  that  purpose,  he  would  be  able  to  hold  it  until  the 
auxiliaries,  daily  expected  from  Toledo  and  Cordova,  should 
arrive. 

Samail  departed  from  Saragossa  accordingly,  with  a  good 
body  of  cavalry,  and  so  impetuously  did  they  force  their  way 
through  the  bands  of  Amer  Ben  Amru,  that  the  latter  could 
not  restrain  them,  and  they  made  good  their  retreat :  this 
they  effected  all  the  more  readily  because  the  Alabdaries,  on 
finding  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Samail  to  leave  the  city, 
did  not  pursue  him  to  any  great  distance,  they  hoping 
that  his  departure  would  enable  them  to  obtain  possession 
of  Saragossa  without  further  resistance. 

But  the  city  was  maintained  by  the  son  of  Samail  with 
much  constancy,  and  Amer  Ben  Amru  then  determined  to 
detach  a  body  of  his  forces  for  the  purpose  of  following  Ben 
Hatim :  the  command  of  those  troops  he  entrusted  to  his  son 
Wahib,  and  to  the  general  of  the  Cahitanies,  Husein  Ben 
Adegiam  El  Ocaili,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Samail,  but  Amer 
remained  himself  to  continue  the  siege  of  Saragossa. 

The  resources  of  that  city  were  meanwhile  diminishing 
hourly,  and  when  the  siege  had  been  prolonged  until  the. 
defenders  were  themselves  reduced  to  extremity,  they  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  place  to  the  enemy.  Having  arranged 
the  necessary  preparations  with  the  utmost  secresy,  they 
chose  the  moment  when  the  camp-fires  of  the  besiegers  were 
extinguished ;  and  availing  themselves  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  sallied  forth.  The  march  commenced  in  the 
third  watch  of  the  night,  when  all  were  sleeping  in  the  city 
as  well  fts  the  camp.  Proceeding  in  the  deepest  silence 
until  they  arrived  at  the  fosses  which  surround  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town,  they  then  fell  upon  the  camp  with 
impetuosity,  cutting  down  all  that  opposed  them,  and  passing 
the  circumvallation  without  losing  a  man — a  singular  piece 
of  good  fortune. 

When  the  day  appeared,  Amru  was  admitted  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  assured  him  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in 
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the  resistance  or  defence,  but  as  they  had  been  compelled 
by  their  Wall ;  whereupon  Amer  Ben  Amru,  accepting  their 
excuses,  assured  them  of  his  protection  while  they  should 
remain  obedient  and  faithful.  The  entrance  of  the  Alabdari 
in  Saragossa  took  place  in  the  year  136.  Amer  Ben  Amru 
gave  the  government  of  the  place  to  his  son  Wahib,  and 
lost  no  time  in  making  known  the  advantage  he  had  gained 
to  his  partizans  in  different  parts  of  Spain.  He  then  departed 
to  aid  Huseiu  El  Ocaili  against  Samail  Ben  Hatim  and  his 
son,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains. 

The  hopes  of  Jusuf  El  Fehri  that  Samail  would  succeed  in 
destroying  their  common  enemy,  having  been  rendered  vain 
by  the  intelligence  that  his  ally  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  Saragossa  and  all  the  East  of  Spain  to  the  Alabdari, 
the  Ameer  assembled  forces  Mith  all  speed,  and  hurried  to 
give  him  succour.  It  was  at  this  time  that  there  appeared 
at  Cordova  three  suns,  all  very  pale,*  while  in  the  North  of 
Spain  a  terrible  sickle  of  fire  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  which 
were  presently  afterwards  of  the  colour  of  blood — prodigies 
which  infused  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  them — 
seeing  that  they  were  certain  signs  and  presages  of  the  deso- 
lation which  was  to  follow,  and  of  the  sanguinary  wars  by 
which  the  land  was  about  to  be  afBicted. 

At  Toledo  the  troops  of  the  Ameer  Jusuf  el  Fehri  were 
joined  by  those  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  governors 
of  cities  and  districts  in  pursuance  of  orders  to  that  effect 
sent  to  them  in  letters  by  their  Wali,  Samail  Ben  Hatim. 
All  Spain  was  now  in  arms,  and  the  Moslemah  gf^nerals, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  frontiers,  factiously  directed 
their  forces  on  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  instead,  there 
to  take  part  with  opposing  factions,  and  destroy  each  other 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  On  their  side  Amer  Ben  Amru 
and  Husein  El  Ocaili  gathered  a  considerable  army,  with  a 
part  of  which  Walid  the  son  of  Amer  proceeded  into  the 
sierras  to  attack  the  troops  of  Andalusia.  At  the  first  int* 
telligence  of  these  movements,  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
towns  fled  their  dwellings,  without  knowing  whither  to  go 
or  where  to  take  refuge,  seeing  that  it  was  the  custom  of 

*  Our  author  thinks  it  advisable  to  remark  in  a  note  that  "  this  phe- 
nomenon of  the  three  suns"  is  perfectly  natural.  He  adds  that  three 
8\ins  were  seen  at  Caspe,  in  Arragon,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
January,  in  the  year  1787. 
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both  sides  to  bum  the  villages  and  hamlets  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  their  opponents  of  the  shelter  and  other  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  therein ;  and  the  excesses  committed 
on  these  occasions  filled  the  hearts  of  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants with  a  dread  which  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  the 
sanguinary  war  of  which  we  now  speak,  many  places  were 
so  totally  destroyed  that  their  ashes  and  a  few  ruined  walla 
were  all  that  remained  to  show  where  they  had  been. 

The  governors  of  Spain  were  thus  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, and  the  people  were  kept  hovering  between  hopes 
and  fears.;  yet  from  this  cruel  discord  and  sanguinary  civil 
war,  the  union  and  good  counsel  of  certain  among  the  prin- 
cipal Moslemah  evoked  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula  by  the  establishment  in  that 
country  of  the  empire  of  the  Beni-Omeyas. 

During  the  forty-five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  that  province  had  been  governed  by  its  Ameers, 
or  principal  generals,  of  whom,  according  to  our  ancient 
chronicles,  there  were  twenty :  and  their  names  I  have 
already  related,  with  the  period  and  duration  of  the  command 
of  each,  although  as  respects  that  last  there  are  some  few 
difierences  in  the  various  historians.  The  time  of  which  I 
have  been  hitherto  speaking  is  of  forty-four  years  and  seven 
months ;  but  even  as  regards  the  entire  period,  as  well  as 
that  portion  of  it  belonging  to  each  governor,  there  is  some 
slight  disagreement  among  my  authorities. 

The  series  commences  with  Taric  Ben  ZeyadEl  Sadfi,  who 
held  the  command  in  Spain  during  one  year  only.  He  was 
followed  by  Muza  Ben  Noseir  El  Becri,  who,  with  his  son 
Abdelaziz,  held  command  for  nearly  three  years,  after  which 
the  country  remained  without  an  Ameer  for  almost  two  years, 
when  the  troops  made  their  general  or  leader,  Ayub  Ben 
Habib  El  Lahmi,  Ameer  of  Spain.  He  was  the  son  of  Muza 
Ben  Noseir's  sister,  and  ruled  six  months.  Alham  Ben 
Abderahman  El  Kafeki  then  became  Ameer,  and  governed 
Spain  nineteen  months ;  he  was  followed  by  Alsama  Ben 
Malec  El  Chulani,  who  was  appointed  by  order  of  Caliph 
Omar  Ben  Abdelaziz,  and  governed  two  years  and  seven 
months.  Ambisa  Ben  Sohim  El  Kelebi  came  next,  liolding 
command  four  3'-ears  and  nearly  five  months  ;  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Yahye  Ben  Salema,  who  ruled  Spain  during 
one  year  and  about  six  months.     Then  succeeded  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Hodeifa  Ben  Alliaus,  and  he  ruled  about  six  months,* 
being  followed  by  Otman  Ben  Abi  Neza  El  Chemi,  who  held 
command  one  year  and  about  six  months.  Alhaitam  Ben 
Obcid  El  Kenani  was  then  appointed,  and  ruled  about  four 
months  ;  after  him  came  Abderahman  Ben  Abdellah  El 
Gafeki,  who  governed  two  years  and  about  seven  months. 
The  next  Ameer  was  Ocba  Ben  Alhegag  El  Seluli,  and  his 
rule  endured  through  five  years  and  two  months,  when 
Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan  El  Eehri  having  risen  up  against 
Ocba,  deposed  him,t  and  held  the  government  one  year  and 
about  a  month.  Baleg  Ben  Baxir  El  Caisi  came  next,  and 
commanded  six  months ;  after  which  Thaalaba  Ben  Salema 
El  Ameli  took  the  government,  which  he  held  about  five 
montlis.  The  next  Ameer  was  Abulchatar  Husum  Ben 
Dhirar  El  Kelebi,  who  commanded  two  years  and  eight 
months ;  after  which  the  government  fell  to  Thueba  Ben 
Salema  El  Hezami,  who  was  Ameer  one  year  and  some 
months,  at  the  same  time  with  another  ruler,;];  who  com- 
manded nine  years  and  eleven  months. §  Some  men  say 
that  there  was  yet  another,  ||  but  I  do  not  of  a  certainty 
know  anything  beyond  the  history  and  succession  of  these 
twenty,  which  I  can  safely  affirm — God  knows  all  things. 
There  is  no  glory  nor  power  save  in  God  alone, — the  All- 
merciful — the  All-glorious. 

Series  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  East  who  were  lords  of  Spain 
at  this  period  : — 

AValid  Ben  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan. 

Suleiman  Ben  Abdelmelic. 

Omar  Ben  Abdelaziz. 

Jezid  Ben  Abdelmelic. 

Hixem  Ben  Abdelmelic. 

*  Or  as  Edobi  says,  nearly  one  year,  and  some  other  writers  agree 
with  him. — Conde. 

t  Ht-re  there  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  which  our  readers  will  net 
find  it  dilHcult  to  rectify  if  they  recur  to  the  first  account  of  these  rulert^ 
given  by  our  author,  which  is  the  authentic  history  of  the  facts,  and 
where  it  will  be  seen  tliat  Abdelmelic  was  the  attached  friend  and  uot 
the  opponent  of  Ocba. — Tr, 

\  This  was  Jusuf  Ben  Abderaliman  el  Fehri. — Conde. 

§  Or,  according  to  Hayan  and  Abu  Eecre,  nine  years  and  nine 
montlis — Idem. 

II  This  may  have  been  Samail  Ben  Hatim. — Idem, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Walid  Ben  Jezid. 

Jezid  Ben  "Walid. 

Ibrahim  Ben  Walid. 

Meruan  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Menian. 

Ameers  or  governors  of  Spain  for  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Conquest  to  the  137th  j'ear 
of  the  Hegira,  which  was  the  seventh  of  the  government  of 
Tusuf  El  Fehri : — 

Taric  Ben  Zeyad  El  Sadfi. 

Musa  Ben  Noseir  El  Becri. 

Abdelaziz  Ben  Musa. 

Ayub  Ben  Habib  El  Lahmi. 

Alhaur  Ben  Abderahman  El  Tzakefi 

Alsama  Ben  Malic  El  Cliulaui. 

Ambisa  Ben  Sohim  El  Kelebi. 

Hodeira  Ben  Abdala  El  Fehri. 

Yahye  Ben  Salema. 

Hodeifa  Ben  Alhaus. 

Otman  Ben  Abi  Neza  El  Chemi. 

Alhaitam  Ben  Obeid  El  Kenani. 

Muhamad  Ben  Abdala. 

Abderahman  Ben  Abadalah  El  Gafeki. 

Abdelmalic  Ben  Cotan  El  Fehri. 

Ocba  Ben  Alhegag  El  Seluli. 

Abdelmelic  Ben  Cotan  (the  second  time). 

Baleg  Ben  Baxir  El  Kaisi. 

Thaalaba  Ben  Salema  El  Ameli. 

Husam  Ben  Dhirar  El  Kelebi. 

Thueba  Ben  Salema  El  Hezami. 

Jusuf  Ben  Abderahman  El  Fehri. 

Tlie  principal  Christian  chiefs  of  Spain  and  France  who 
are  mentioned  at  this  period : — 

Ruderic,  Grothic  King  of  Spain. 
Tadmir,  Lord  of  Mercia. 
Atanaildo,  successor  of  Tadmir. 
Eudon,  Duke  of  Acquitaine. 
Charles  Martel,  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 


PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. — Op  the  wanderings  of  abdeeahman  ben  moatia  amoncj 

THE  ALABABES*  OF  TKE  DESEET. 

Blessed  be  Q-od  the  Lord !  In  His  hands  are  all  the  em- 
pires of  the  earth.  Kingdoms,  power,  and  greatness  are 
given  according  to  His  will;  Strength,  sovereignty,  and  empire 
are  taken  away  at  His  pleasure.  O  Lord  Allah !  Thy  Em- 
pire alone  is  eternal  and  without  change ;  Thou  alone  art 
Master  over  all. 

On  the  tablets  reserved  for  the  eternal  decrees  it  was 
written  that  all  the  desire  of  the  Beni-Alaba^,  and  all  their 
zeal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Beni-Omeyas,  should  be 
proved  in  vain.  Despite  of  their  utmost  efforts  to  destroy 
and  uproot  the  family  which  they  had  despoiled  of  the 
Caliphate,  and  driven  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moslem  an 
Empire,  a  fruitful  branch  of  that  illustrious  trunk  had  never- 
theless been  preserved,  and,  fixed  in  the  West,  was  there  to 
take  new  root  and  flourish. 

Abderahman  Ben  Moavia,  Ben  Hixem,  Ben  Abdelmelic, 
Ben  Meruan,  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  since  he  had  been 
born  in  the  camp  before  Damascus  in  the  year  113,  was  for- 
tunately absent  from  the  city  when  the  order  of  the  Caliph 
Asefah  for  putting  him  to  death  arrived.  He  was  at  that 
time  living  with  his  cousin,  Suleiman  Ben  Hixem,  Ben  Ab- 
delmelic, secure  and  honoured,  at  the  court  of  the  Calipli. 
Instantly  informed  of  his  cousin's  death,  and  of  the  fury 
with  which  the  enemies  of  his  house  were  seeking  his  own 

*  It  will  be  remarked  that  our  author,  learned  as  he  was  in  the  Eastern 
tongues,  does  not  scruple  to  permit  the  article  to  remain  afBxed  to  the 
noun  even  when  the  word  in  question  is  preceded  by  the  article  of  his 
own  language,  and  writes  indifferently  the  Koran  and  the  Alcoran,  the 
Arabians  and  the  Alarabiaos,  with  other  instances  which  need  not  further 
be  insisted  on ;  these  the  translator  invariably  leaves  as  the  accom- 
plished author  has  been  pleased  to  write  them,  without  presuming  to 
make  any  change. — Te. 
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head,  the  young  prince  could  not  hope  to  remain  undiscovered 
in  Syria,  although  carefully  disguised ;  wherefore,  being 
provided  with  horses  and  a  few  jewels  by  his  most  faithful 
friends,  he  fled  from  the  land  by  retired  and  secret  ways. 
Thus  did  Abderahman  depart  from  his  country,  abandoning 
the  palaces  of  his  fathers  and  the  honours  of  his  ancestral 
house.  He  dared  not  enter  a  town,  for  he  was  no  obscure 
and  unknown  fugitive,  but  a  son  of  the  powerful  sovereigns 
who  had  been  masters  of  all  around  him. 

From  the  year  132  Abderahman  led  a  wandering  and  pre- 
carious life,  passing  his  time  among  Bedouins  and  shepherds. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  feasts  of  opulence  and  the 
delights  of  luxurious  cities  only  ;  but,  accommodating  himself 
with  facility  to  the  hard  and  rustic  fare  of  the  wilds,  he  en- 
dured hardships  of  all  kinds  as  one  who  had  never  known 
any  other  life  than  that  of  the  desert.  Every  day  brought 
him  new  cares  and  alarms  ;  rarely  was  the  sleep  of  his  night 
taken  in  security,  and  when  the  dawn  appeared,  Abderahman 
was  himself  the  first  to  put  the  bridle  on  his  horse. 

Expecting  to  find  a  more  secure  asylum  in  Africa  than  in 
Egypt,  he  left  his  Bedouin  hosts  and  passed  into  the  first- 
named  country.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Barca,  Aben 
Habib,  owed  I  lis  appointment  and  all  his  fortunes  to  the  Caliphs 
of  Abderahman' s  house,  and  the  fugitive  hoped  to  find  a  shelter 
at  his  hands  ;  but  Aben  Habib  was  trimming  his  sails  to  the 
wind  then  blowing,  and  had  forgotten  his  former  protectors. 
This  Wali  even  sent  spies  to  all  the  passes  of  his  district, 
commanding  them  to  make  especial  search  for  a  youth  of 
such  appearance  as  he  described ;  and  hearing  that  such  an 
one  had  entered  the  province  at  some  point  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  guarding,  he  gave  advice  thereof  to  all  his 
Alcaides,  assuring  them  that  they  could  perform  no  service 
more  agreeable  to  the  Caliph  than  the  arrest  of  that  prince. 

Abderahman  was  meanwhile  proceeding  through  Barca, 
where  he  found  well-intentioned  and  beneficent  persons 
ready  to  offer  him  shelter  and  aid  in  all  parts.  His  age,  the 
grace  of  his  person,  and  a  certain  majesty  which  could  not 
be  concealed,  with  the  affiible  kindness  that  shone  from  his 
eyes,  gained  the  hearts  and  secured  the  service  of  all  with 
whom  he  held  intercourse.  But  one  night  the  liedouinsof 
the   Aduar^  or  village  of  tents,  wherein  Abderahman  had 
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taken  refuge,  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  ca- 
xulry  belonging  to  Aben  Habib,  who  inquired  if  they  had 
seen  a  youth,  whom  they  described  in  such  terms  that  the 
men  of  the  desert  at  once  perceived  them  to  be  seeking  their 
guest  Giafar  Almanzor,  for  such  was  the  name  he  bore  among 
them.  Persuaded  that  they  did  not  desire  to  find  him  for 
his  good,  the  Bedouins  replied  that  they  had  seen  him,  and 
that  he  was  even  then  living  in  their  tents,  but  had  accom- 
panied other  youths  to  the  chase  of  a  lion,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  a  valley  that  they  named,  adding  that  he  would 
not  return  to  the  Aduar  until  the  following  night.  Having 
received  these  directions,  the  emissaries  of  Aben  Habib  de- 
parted, and  the  honourable  Bedouins,  full  of  cares  for  their 
guest,  made  known  to  him  the  inquiries  that  had  been  made, 
with  the  suij^picions  and  fears  they  entertained.  With  tears 
and  sincere  expressions  of  gratitude  Abderahman  acknow- 
ledged, the  service  they  had  rendered  him  ;  accompanied  by  six 
of  the  most  determined  youths  of  the  Aduar,  he  then  left  the 
tents,  and  fled  under  protection  of  the  night  to  seek  in  more 
remote  deserts  some  as}4um  from  the  treacherous  enmity  of 
Aben  Habib.  Wide  plains  and  hills  of  sand  were  crossed 
by  these  bold  sons  of  the  desert,  the  fierce  roar  of  the  lions 
being  heard  by  them  without  fear ;  and  after  a  laborious 
march  of  some  da^'s  they  reached  Tahart  :*  there  they  found 
a  secure  shelter  for  their  endangered  guest,  and  one  where  he 
was  received  with  generous  sympathy.  A  noble  Xeque  of 
the  Zeneta  tribe,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that 
tribe,  offered  his  house  to  the  fugitive,  who  was  there  re- 
ceived by  every  inhabitant  of  Tahart,  all  offering  their  best 
services :  nor  did  Abderahman  here  conceal  his  name  or  mis- 
fortunes, knowing  the  high  nobility  and  generosity  of  the 
Zeneta  tribe,  from  whicli  his  mother  Itaha  had  descended. 
His  rank  being  divulged,  ail  the  Xeques  of  the  Zenetas  came 
to  assure  him  of  their  devotion  ;  and  the  good  dispositions 
they  already  felt  towards  him  were  soon  strengthened  and 
increased  by  his  graceful  and  cordial  manner. 

*  Tahart  was  the  prkicii^al  place  of  Algarve  Media,  in  Mauritania ; 
it  was  distant  four  dajs'  marcli  from  Telencen,  wliich  we  call  Treniecen, 
and  was  not  then  a  city,  althougli  it  ultiniatelj  became  such  by  the  as- 
semblage therein  of  the  population  belonging  to  numerous  dependencies. 
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The  civil  war  was  meanwhile  continuing  to  rage  in  Spain  ; 
the  Moslemen  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  country  maintain- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Alabdaries,  who  were  led  by  Amer  Beii 
Amru  El  Coraixi,  while  those  of  Andalusia  and  the  territories 
of  Toledo  took  part  with  the  Ameer  Jusuf  El  Fehri.  The 
contending  armies  fought  with  yarjing  fortunes  at  the 
sources  of  the  Tagus  and  among  the  wild  Sierras,  the  diffi- 
cult positions  of  which  were  favourable  to  the  Alabdaries, 
who  had  but  little  cavalry,  whereas  the  chief  strength  of 
Jusuf  El  Eehri  consisted  in  that  force.  In  the  year  136, 
and  a  part  of  the  following  year,  the  general  AVahib,  son  of 
the  Alabdari  chief  Amer  Ben  Amru,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  performance  of  numerous  exploits  in  this  mountain 
war.  The  fury  and  enmity  of  the  combatants  were  equal  on 
both  sides,  and  every  province  was  thrown  into  disorder  by 
their  violence.  Towns  were  burnt,  the  cultivated  fields 
were  cut  up,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  destroyed  ; 
the  people  were  without  rule  or  justice,  and  their  dwellings 
offered  no  security  to  him  who  hoped  for  shelter  beneath 
their  roof.  Overwhelmed  with  exactions,  and  crushed  by 
arbitrary  violence  from  either  side,  the  hapless  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  factions,  as  the 
fortune  of  war  prevailed,  while  in  their  hearts  they  wero 
equally  detesting  both. 


CHAP.  II. — Op  the  council  held  bt  the  xeqites  of  stxia  ai^d 

EGYPT  ESTABLISHED  IN  SPAIN. 

In  this  time  of  calamity  some  few  among  the  good  Mos- 
lemah  still  remaining  of  those  who  had  entered  Spain  with 
the  army  of  Coltum  Ben  Ayadh  El  Maanic  in  the  year  113, 
beholding  with  grief  the  interminable  evils  of  civil  war 
which  were  now  involving  the  whole  land  in  flames,  the  in- 
tensity of  which  continually  increased,  determined  to  hold  an 
assembly  at  Cordova,  and  there,  deposing  all  thought  of  their 
personal  interest,  as  well  as  all  fear  of  consequences,  to  try 
if  some  remedy  could  not  be  found  for  so  grievous  a  state  of 
things.  Among  these  noble  Moslemah,  of  whom  there  were 
some  eighty,  all  men  of  integrity  and  prudence,  were  Husuin 
13cn  Melic  of  Damascus,  Hosain  Ben  Adagim  El  Ocaili,  Hayut 
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Ben  El  Molemis  Hadrami  of  Hemesa,  Temam  Ben  Alcama 
Abu  Galib,  and  "Wahib  Ben  Zahir,  all  leaders  and  generals 
of  the  Syrian  people  established  in  Spain.  Conferring  with- 
out hatred  or  enmity  towards  either  of  the  two  parties, 
and  with  the  care  and  discretion  demanded  by  the  mo- 
mentous nature  of  their  task,  these  wise  men  thought  only 
of  establisliing  in  Spain  a  just  and  independent  govern- 
ment, which  might  assure  the  peace  and.  quietude  of  the 
people,  the  good  and  constant  administration  of  justice,  the 
observance  of  the  laws,  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  the 
reward  of  the  good,  and  a  tranquil  and  permanent  succession 
of  the  constituted  authorities. 

Hayut  of  Hemesa  began  by  remarking  that  they  all  knew 
by  ^^•hat  revolts  and  disorders  all  Syria  and  the  East  were 
shaken,  with  the  usurpation  by  the  Alabas  of  that  sove- 
reignty which  had  been  held  so  long  by  the  line  of  Omeya. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
governors  of  provinces  from  the  furthermost  east  of  Cho- 
warezinia  and  Mawaralnahar  to  the  western  confines  of 
Egypt  and  Africa,  all  tending  to  the  perpetual  disquietude 
of  the  Mosleman  empire.  He  added  that  their  experience 
had  now  fully  taught  them  the  difficulty  of  good  government 
when  the  rulers  are  so  distant  from  the  people  to  be  ruled  as 
are  those  of  the  East  from  the  land  of  Spain.  "  Too  far 
removed  are  we  from  the  sources  of  justice  to  profit  as  we 
should  do  by  its  influences,'*  he  remarked  in  conclusion ;  "  and 
even  when  a  Caliph,  just  and  upright  as  Abu  Becre,  or  as 
Omar  himself,  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  East,  we  have 
had  but  too  many  opportunities  for  observing  that  the  good 
they  desire  for  us  is  too  slow  of  arrival,  while  the  great  and 
various  evils  resulting  from  the  distance  between  us  and 
them  are  perpetual  and  ever  present.  The  help  we  need  is 
ever  most  difficult  to  obtain  when  most  required ;  wherefore 
let  us  now  act  for  ourselves,  and  above  all  let  us  not  await 
the  peace  and  quiet  for  which  the  land  is  groaning,  until  the 
triumph  of  one  or  other  among  the  factions  now  contending 
may  leave  them  leisure  to  prevent  us  from  obtaining  it." 

To  this  Temam  Ben  Alcama  replied  that  the  reasonings 
they  had  heard  were  but  as  the  echoes  of  their  previous 
thouglits,  and  that  all  were  persuaded  of  their  justice. 
Many  others  declared  their  conviction  that  Spain,  if  inde- 
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pendent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  well  united,  and  ruled  by  a  good 
prince,  would  be  the  most  fortunate  country  of  the  world: 
"  but  where,"  they  asked,  "  where  are  we  to  seek  the  prince 
we  so  much  need  ?" 

To  this  none  gave  reply,  and  for  a  time  all  remained  in 
silent  thought.  Then  spake  Wahib  Ben  Zahir,  and  said, 
"  Do  not  marvel  if  I  propose  to  you  a  young  descendant  of 
our  ancient  Caliphs,  and  one  of  the  same  race  with  our 
Anabi  Mohamad.  Now  wandering  in  Africa  among  barba- 
rous tribes,  though  persecuted  and  a  fugitive,  he  is  yet  re- 
spected and  served  by  those  right-thinking  people  for  the 
true  wortli  of  his  nature  and  the  nobleness  of  his  condition  :  I 
speak  to  you  of  Abderahman,  son  of  Moavia,  who  was  the 
son  of  Caliph  Hixem  Ben  Abdelmelic." 

All  present  listened  with  respect  to  these  words,  and  the 
proposal  received  unanimous  approbation.  Temam  Ben  Al- 
cama  and  Wahib  Ben  Zahir  were  appointed  to  proceed  into 
Africa,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Xeques  assembled 
to  consult  for  the  good  of  all,  require  from  Abderahman  thai 
he  should  accompany  them  into  Spain,  there  to  be  Ameer 
and  governor  of  the  land. 

The  messengers  thus  chosen  were  commissioned  to  offer 
the  young  prince  assurance  of  the  fidelity  and  obedience  of  all 
there  assembled  ;  they  were  directed  to  explain  to  Abderah- 
man that  they  desired  him  to  reign  among  them  in  perfect 
independence  of  the  Eastern  Caliphs,  and  of  their  lieutenants 
or  Walies,  whether  of  Egypt  or  Africa.  They  were  further- 
more commanded  to  add  that  all  good  Moslemiii  would  be 
ready  to  give  their  lives  for  the  assurance  of  his  independent 
sovereignty,  and  for  the  stability  of  that  empire  which  they 
then  oftered  him. 


CHAP.  III.— Of  the  embassy  of  the  xeqtjes  to  abderahman. 

The  noble  Moslemah  charged  with  this  embassy  departed 
with  much  secresy  for  Africa,  assigning  such  causes  for  their 
journey  as  were  calculated  to  prevent  Jusuf  El  Fehri  from 
taking  alarm.  Arrived  at  Tahart,  they  were  well  received 
by  the  Xeques  of  the  tribe  of  Zeneta,  and  being  presented 
to  Abderahman  they  declared  the  cause  of  their  coming,  when 
Temam  Ben  Alcama  said  to  him,  "  The  Moslemah  of  Spain, 
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and  in  their  name  the  principal  Xeques  of  tribes  belonging 
to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  have  sent  us  to  offer  thee  not 
only  a  secure  asylum,  for  that  thou  hast  already  obtained 
in  the  protection  of  these  noble  Zenetes,  but  the  empire  and 
sovereignty  of  Spain.  And  this  they  do  from  their  own 
minds  and  of  their  free  will.  Already  art  thou  master  of 
many  hearts,  and  in  our  loyal  obedience  thou  shalt  find  a 
support  firm  as  the  mountains.  Perils  and  stubborn  res-ist- 
ance  thou  wilt  have  to  encounter,  but  thou  shalt  not  be 
alone ;  at  thy  side  thou  wilt  find  the  steadfast  conquerors  of 
the  West,  Generals  well  practised  in  the  field  ;  while  the 
people  who  desire  and  wdio  call  thee  to  govern  the  land  that 
belonged  to  thy  fathers,  shall  be  faithful  to  the  death, 
and  shall  combat,  if  need  be,  first  to  place  and  then  to  main- 
tain thee  in  the  sovereignty  w^hichthey  offer." 

Abderahman  remained  some  time  in  silence,  and  as  if 
hoping  that  Temam  would  continue  his  discourse  ;  but  when 
he  perceived  that  all  were  awaiting  his  reply,  he  made  answer 
and  said,  "  Illustrious  Generals,  Envoys  of  the  Moslemah  of 
Spain, — In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  and  in  the  hope  of 
doingyougoocl,!  willgowithyou,ready  to  fight  foryourcause, 
and  if  God  give  me  aid  and  preserve  to  me  the  allegiance 
you  offer,  in  me  you  shall  find  a  true  brother,  and  the  faith- 
ful sharer  alike  of  your  perils  or  prosperity.  Labour  and 
adversity  do  not  intimidate  me,  nor  do  the  horrors  of  battle 
and  death  inspire  me  with  fear ;  for  though  possessing  but 
few  years,  the  inconstancy  of  my  fortunes  has  rendered  me 
familiar  with  many  forms  of  death,  and  taught  me  to  count 
my  life  but  as  precarious  and  insecure.  Since  you  tell  me, 
then,  that  such  is  the  desire  of  the  honourable  Moslemah  of 
Spain,  I  am  content  to  be  their  general  and  defender,  if  such 
be  also  the  will  of  God." 

The  Envoys  were  highly  satisfied  with  that  reply.  They 
then  remarked  to  the  prince  how  much  the  success  of  their 
undertaking  depended  on  the  secresy  to  be  maintained ;  but 
he  replied  that  he  must  in  any  case  confide  the  matter  to  his 
benefactors  the  Zenete  Xeques  ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  depart  without  having  done  so,  declaring  that  in 
this  there  could  be  no  danger  whatever.  The  Envoys  then 
said  that  they  would  leave  the  decision  of  that  question  to 
bis  own  discretion,  when,  calling  the  Xeques  without  delay, 
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]ie  communicated  to  them  the  affair  upon  which  those  Cava- 
lier.s  had  come  to  treat,  with  the  grave  proposals  which  they 
had  made  to  him. 

Then  the  Xeque,  who  was  principal  of  that  tribe  to  which 
Abderahman  was  himself  allied,  made  answer  with  much 
promptitude :  "  My  son,  since  Grod  hath  called  thee  to  this 
work,  do  not  hesitate  to  commence  it  bravely,  and  rely  on 
us  to  aid  thee  with  such  force  as  we  may ;  for  of  a  truth 
none  can  maintain  the  honour  of  his  house  and  family  if  it 
be  not  with  the  lance  and  the  strength  of  horsemen." 

All  the  Xeques  then  present  congratulated  Abderahman, 
and  assured  him  of  their  services.  The  Zenete  Xeques 
offered  him  a  body  of  500  horse,  those  of  Mecnasa  200. 
The  Xeque  of  Tahart  gave  a  company  of  50  horse  for  himself 
alone,  with  100  lances  or  men-at-arms. 

After  a  few  days  only,  given  to  the  needful  preparations, 
Abderahman  departed  with  the  envoys,  the  principal  Xeque 
giving  him  his  benediction  with  tears.  All  the  youth  of  the 
tribes  would  fain  have  accompanied  his  march,  and  all  de- 
sired to  serve  him.  His  separation  from  the  family  of  the 
Xeque  of  Zeneta  was  not  made  without  sighs  and  regret,  aa 
might  have  happened  in  the  parting  of  long-tried  friends, 
seeing  that  the  cordial  qualities  of  the  young  fugitive  had 
strongly  disposed  all  hearts  towards  him. 


CHAP.  IV. — Or  THE  END  OE  THE  WAE  AGAINST  THE  ALABDAEI. 

About  this  time  the  Ameer  Jusuf  El  Fehri  had  defeated  the 
son  of  Amer  Ben  Araru,  and  pursued  him  even  to  Saragossa, 
where  he  kept  him  closely  besieged,  together  with  his  father 
El  Abdari.  Jusuf  pressed  the  town  with  extraordinary 
rigour ;  and  although  the  Alabdari  made  certain  sallies 
against  the  besiegers,  they  produced  but  little  effect.  The 
troops  of  the  two  generals,  added  to  the  numerous  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  soon  made  an  end  of  the  provisions  stored 
therein,  Avhile  the  besiegers  maintained  their  guard  with  in- 
creased diligence,  suffering  no  supplies  to  enter  the  gates. 
The  sallies  of  the  Alabdaries  were  meanwhile  daily  assuming 
a  more  desperate  character,  and  some  of  the  partizans  of 
Amer  Ben  Amru,  wearied  of  the  privations  they  were  eu- 
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during,  began  to  make  secret  proposals  to  Jusuf  El  Fehri 
The  end  of  these  negociations  was  that  Saragossa  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  and  his  generals  at  the  close  of  the  moon 
Dilhagia,  in  the  year  137.  Jusuf  then  placed  Amer  Ben 
Amru  El  Alabdari  in  chains,  with  his  son  Wahib  Ben  Amer, 
and  his  secretary  Alhebab  El  Zohari.  Having  then  put  the 
affairs  of  the  city  into  some  order,  and  made  arrangements 
for  its  future  government,  the  Ameer  departed  for  Toledo, 
taking  his  three  captives  with  him,  they  being  still  in  their 
chains,  and  fastened  upon  the  backs  of  camels. 

When  Jusuf  El  Fehri  had  entered  the  territory  of  Toledo 
lie  dismissed  that  part  of  his  force  which  had  been  collected 
from  the  Comarcas  of  that  province,  and  repaired  to  the 
city  itself,  accompanied  by  his  principal  generals  only.  He 
remained  there  but  a  few  days,  and  then  proceeded  towards 
Cordova. 

The  Ameer  was  one  day  reposing  with  his  train  in  a  valley 
called  AV^adaramla  at  about  fifty  miles  from  Toledo,  and  his 
people  were  making  ready  the  noon-day  meal;  the  prisoners 
also  were  taking  their  food  under  a  careful  guard.  Sud- 
denly the  friend  of  Jusuf  El  Eehri,  Samail  Ben  Hatim, 
entered  his  pavilion  in  great  haste,  and  much  fatigued,  as  a 
man  who  had  ridden  fast  and  far.  Presenting  a  letter  to  the 
Ameer,  he  said, — "  Read  this,  and  thou  wilt  see  what  is  the 
importance  of  my  visit :  it  has  been  sent  me  by  one  in  whoin 
I  have  all  confidence."  Jusuf  read,  and  as  he  concluded, 
Samail  resumed:  "Thine  empire  is  at  an  end,my  Lord,"  hesaid, 
"for  he  who  shall  debase  thine  estate  and  destroy  thine 
authority  is  even  now  on  the  way.  Grod  hath  destined  us  to 
death  as  it  was  suffered  by  Suleiman  Aben  Xiheb,  with 
many  other  noble  Moslemah.  Wherefore,  do  not  thou  delay 
to  make  an  end  with  the  Alabdaries,  Amer  and  his  sou, and  fail 
not  to  punish  those  perfidious  Xeques  who  have  sought  for 
thee  a  successor  whose  presence  shall  be  presently  made 
manifest.  Let  them  perish  at  once  with  all  those  whom  we 
have  in  our  bands  and  who  are  well  known,  although  they 
are  but  as  the  least  of  thine  enemies." 

Jusuf  and  Samail  were  still  conferring  on  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  when  there  arrived  a  messenger  from  Cordova,  who 
also  came  in  great  haste,  and,  by  the  intelligence  which  he 
brought,  had  already  thrown  the  people  of  Jusuf  into  much 
doubt  and  confusion.     This  last  messenger,  who  was  aentbv 
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order  of  Abderahman,  the  son  of  Jusuf,  presented  his  letters 
to  the  Ameer,  and  he  therein  read  tliat  a  Coraixi  of  the  sons 
of  Caliph  Hixem  Ben  Abdelmelic,  a  young  prince  called 
Abderahman  Ben  Moavia,  was  then  passing  the  Sea  on  his 
way  to  Spain.  According  to  certain  advices  which  had  been 
received,  he  was  to  land  on  the  coast  near  Elvira,  and  had 
been  invited  to  the  country  by  a  large  and  powerful  party  of 
the  Omeyas,  to  w^hom  had  joined  themselves  the  most  noble 
Xeques  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  these 
being  reinforced  by  auxiliaries  from  Barbary. 

Having  read  that  missive  also,  Jusuf  remained  for  some 
moments  as  in  dismay  ;  and  after  a  certain  time  so  spent, 
he  rose  trembling  with  rage,  and  writhing  like  a  trampled 
snake :  then,  listening  only  to  the  fury  that  possessed  him, 
he  commanded  that  his  three  captives,  Amer  Ben  Amru,  his 
son  Wahib,  and  the  secretary  Alhebab  El  Zohari,  should  be 
hewn  to  pieces  ;  which  was  done  on  the  instant.  But  that 
cruelty  may  well  have  disposed  fortune  to  take  part  against 
Jusuf  El  Eehri,  and  would  appear  to  have  done  so,  since 
from  that  moment  she  abandoned  him,  and  passed  over  to 
the  banners  of  his  fortunate  rival,  who  was  then  happily 
crossing  the  sea.  The  death  of  Amer  El  Alabdari  took 
place  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  138. 

On  the  following  day  the  Ameer  Jusuf  met  a  cavalier 
who  came  from  Cordova  charged  with  letters  from  his 
mother,  who  informed  him  that  Abu  Otman,  one  of  her 
most  faithful  servants,  had  sent  her  intelligence  from 
Caria-Toras,  where  he  had  his  dwelling,  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  the  sons  of  Caliph  Hixem,  named  Abderahman  Ben 
Moavia,  was  crossing  the  sea,  and  was  expected  to  land  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  called  the  Sea  of  Damascus,  in  the 
confines  of  Elvira,  namely  :  he  added  that  there  was  a  great 
movement  and  expectation  of  the  people  in  those  parts,  all 
affirming  that  the  legitimate  ruler  and  master  of  all  the 
states  of  the  West  was  on  the  point  of  arriving  to  take 
possession  of  his  dominions.  This  letter  completed  the 
confusion  of  Jusuf  and  his  friend  Samail  Ben  Hatim: 
they  hastened  their  march,  and  sent  letters  in  all  directions 
with  commands  for  the  instant  assemblage  of  troops,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  not  be  taken  unprepared,  being  firmly 
resolved  to  oppose  themselves  earnestly  to  the  meditated 
changes. 
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CHAP.  V. — Of  the  aeeival  of  abderahmtan  in  spain. 

On  the  lOfch  day  of  the  moon  of  the  first  Eebie,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  138*,  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  landed  in 
Hisn  Almimecab,t  being  accompanied  by  about  1000 
Cavaliers  of  tlie  Zeneta  tribes.  The  principal  Xeques  of 
Andalusia  were  there  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  as  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  shore  they  uttered  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
his  rule,  each  taking  the  hand  of  the  prince  as  he  did  so ; 
while  the  people,  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
shouted  for  joy  when  the  young  sovereign  appeared,  and 
cried  aloud,  "  May  Grod  exalt  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia, 
King  of  Spain !" 

The  fame  of  these  things  passed  through  all  the  South, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  most  important  and  respectable 
men  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  Moslemah  in  Spain  had 
assembled  to  give  the  Prince  welcome.  The  younger 
among  them  were  more  particularly  zealous  in  his  favour, 
and  all  declared  themselves  his  faithful  subjects,  many  de- 
manding permission  at  once  to  enter  his  service. 

Abderahman  was  himself  at  that  tim.e  in  the  very  flower 
of  his  youth ;  his  deportment  was  graceful,  his  aspect  noble 
and  beautiful,  his  complexion  of  clear  white  and  red,  fairly 
mingled ;  the  eyes  were  large  and  fine,  of  a  bright  blue,  and 
higlily  animated, — his  countenance  was  at  once  friendly  and 
majestic ;  he  was  of  good  stature,  and  his  form  was 
slight ;  at  a  word,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  person 
increai>ed  the  satisfaction  generally  expressed  at  the 
arrival  of  Abderahman :  the  applause  of  the  people  was 
universal — their  contentment  was  manifested  in  emulous 
desires  to  enter  the  service  of  their  Prince  ;  and  a  few 
days  only  had  elapsed  when  the  Xeques  v.  ho  followed  the 
king  were  joined  by  more  than  20,000  men  from  the  Comar- 
cas  or  territories  of  Elvira,  Almeria,  Malaga,  Xeres,  Arcos, 
and  Sidonia.     VV^hen  he  arrived  before  Seville,  the  whole  city 

*  A.D.  755. 

t  Tlie  Fortress  of  Almunecab,  or  of  the  Hills  :  we  now  call  the  placo 
Aimufi  ccar . — Conde. 
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came  forth  to  receive  him,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Mith  uni- 
versal rejoicings,  while  commissioners  sent  by  other  cities 
advanced  to  assure  him  of  their  ready  service  and  faithful 
obedience. 

All  these  things  were  known  to  Jusuf  el  Fehri,  and  all 
awoke  his  indignation,  while  they  filled  him  with  despair. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  light  inconstancy  of  the  popular 
will,  and  still  more  at  the  perfidy — for  so  he  called  it — of 
the  Xeques  of  the  Arab  tribes  and  those  of  Syria :  nor 
could  he  control  his  displeasure  at  what  he  considered  the 
treason  of  the  Egyptian  generals  and  that  of  the  cities  on 
the  coast,  from  which  he  had  not  expected  the  disloyalty 
wherewith  he  now  saw  himself  deserted.  He  commanded  his 
son  Abderahman  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and 
Comarcas  of  Cordova,  while  he  himself,  in  company  with 
Samail  Ben  Hatim,  assembled  the  people  of  Toledo,  Merida, 
and  other  Capitanias  or  military  districts.  At  the  same  time 
Jusuf  despatched  his  two  sons,  Mahomad  and  Alcasim,  to 
Valencia  and  Tadmir,  there  to  assemble  the  people  and 
maintain  his  party  in  those  regions. 


CHAP,  VI. — Of  the  wae  against  jusuf  el  fehei  and  samail 

BEN  HATIM. 

The  King  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  was  well  convinced  that 
it  was  most  needful  for  his  credit  with  his  new  people  that  he 
should  give  some  proof  of  bravery  and  address  in  the  con- 
duct of  war  ;  he  also  perceived  that  he  had  to  do  with  two 
experienced  and  very  valiant  generals,  who  would  lose  no 
moment  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  as  yet  insecure  edifice 
of  his  rising  empire.  He  therefore  took  counsel  with  the 
Xeques  of  the  Zenete  tribes  and  those  of  Andalusia,  when 
it  was  determined  that  they  should  at  once  proceed  to 
Cordova,  which  was  then  held  by  the  son  of  Jusuf  El  Fehri. 
Nor  did  the  latter  refuse  the  encounter  ;  he  came  forth  with 
a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  sanguinary  combat  with 
the  vanguard  of  Abderahman  having  ensued,  the  battle 
soon  afterwards  became  general.  But  the  troops  of  El  Fehri 
could  not  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  African  horse,  and 
flying  in  disorder,  they  took  shelter  within  the  city. 


I 
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Ahdoraliman  Ben  Moaviathen  sat  down  before  tlie  walls, 
determined  to  maintain' the  siege  until  the  city  should  sur- 
render. Proclamations  were  at  the  same  time  sent  forth  to 
the  people,  wherein  all  were  informed  that  the  King 
Abderahman,  being  a  son  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  Beni-Omeyas, 
was  in  truth  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  had  come  to  de- 
liver the  land  from  the  calamities  brought  upon  it  bj 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  governors,  commencing  with  the 
power  of  the  Ameer  Jusuf  El  Fehri,  now  unjustly  retained. 
They  were  furthermore  assured  that  if,  following  the  example 
of  other  cities,  they  would  surrender  themselves  to  his  obe- 
dience, and  desist  from  aiding  the  Ameer  who  pretended  to 
maintain  himself  in  a  sovereignty  which  he  now  held  without 
the  right  to  do  so,  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  short 
time  enjoying  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  and  miglit 
live  tranquil  and  happy  under  the  paternal  government  of 
their  legitimate  Prince. 

The  news  of  this  the  first  victory  gained  by  Abderahman 
brought  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  bitterness  to  the  spirit  of 
Jusuf  El  Fehri.  He  at  once  took  counsel  with  Samail  Ben 
Hatirn,  and  they  determined  to  march  with  all  diligence  on 
Cordova,  there  to  succour  the  son  of  Jusuf,  and  compel  the 
King  Adaghel  or  the  Intruder — for  so  did  they  call  Abderah- 
man— to  raise  the  siege.  Having  thereupon  assembled  a 
large  force  from  the  east  and  centre  of  Spain,  they  commenced 
their  march  towards  Andalusia. 

Informed  of  this  movement,  of  the  assemblage  of  troops 
and  of  the  design  of  their  leaders,  Abderahman  then  took  a 
part  of  his  forces,  and  leaving  10,000  men  to  continue  the 
siege  of  Cordova,  the  conduct  of  which  he  confided  to  the 
General  Temam  Ben  Alcama,  the  young  king  departed  to 
meet  his  enemies.  He  had  himself  but  10,000  cavalry,  and 
his  resolution  to  advance  with  this  body  in  the  face  of  a 
great  host,  composed  of  foot  and  horse,  was  not  without  an 
appearance  of  presumption,  more  especially  as  the  Generals 
commanding  the  superior  numbers  were  Captains  of  so  emi- 
nent a  name  in  battle.  Nor  did  his  advanced  guard  fail  to 
advise  him  very  soon  of  the  enemy's  approach,  when 
Abderahman  made  a  somewhat  hazardous  recognizance,  and 
several  skirmishes  ensued  between  his  Zenetes  and  the  troops 
of  El  Eehri :  but  these  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  ground  and  the  amount  of  force  composing  the 
first  division  of  the  advancing  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Jusuf  himself. 

Now  Abderahman  had  drawn  fortunate  and  encouraging 
presages"  from  the  circumstances  which  concurred  on  that 
occasion :  the  day  was  that  of  the  Arafa  of  the  Victims,  and 
could  not  but  be  favourable  to  him  ;  wherefore,  without  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  he  exclaimed  with  con- 
fidence,— "  It  is  the  day  of  Id  al  Adheha  or  the  Festival,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  day  of  Juma  against  El  Fehri,  and  one  of 
evil  augury  for  Jusuf  and  his  people.  Albricias  !*  my 
friends,  for  I  bring  you  good  news, — we  shaU  have  a  day  that 
may  deserve  to  be  called  broth  it  to  that  when  the  battle  of 
Merg-Eahita  was  gained." 

And  God  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Abderahman.  The 
prince,  his  generals,  and  all  under  their  command,  knew  how 
to  make  the  best  of  the  time  and  place,  while  the  confidence 
and  bright  hopes  of  their  sovereign  communicated  a  cheer- 
ing influence  to  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

The  camp  of  Jusuf  El  Eehri  was  at  Musara ;  and  Eazi 
relates  that  Jusuf,  remarking  on  the  small  number  of  the 
troops  brought  with  him  by  Abderahman,  repeated  to  his 
generals  certain  ancient  verses  composed  by  Hurca,  the 
daughter  of  Noaman,  which  are  to  the  following  effect : — 

Here  come  we,  a  thirsting  band ; 

But  soon  we  shall  exhaust  our  store ; 
Since  we  have  only  to  divide 

That  wretched  spoonful,t  and  no  more. 

When  the  two  hosts  had  come  well  in  sight  of  each  other, 
Abu  Ben  Gebir  el  Ocaisi  passed  to  the  second  division  of 

*  Albricias  !  make  me  a  present !  a  gift  for  good  news  !  These  are 
the  best  equivalents  for  that  joyous  Spanish  "  Albricias,"— a  word  for 
whieli  our  mother  tongue  has  none  to  render  the  precise  meaning. — Tb. 

t  Este  mezquino  cucharro — "  this  mean  spoonful."  Conde  tells  us 
that  the  natural  cavities  and  hollows  in  the  stones,  wherein  the  rain 
water  is  sometimes  fovmd  gathered^  are  called  by  the  shepherds  and  fellahs 
"  Cucharros."  Our  autlior  adds  the  following  words  :  "  as  the  Arabs  of 
the  Deserts  affix  so  high  a  value  to  every  deposit  of  water  which  they 
find,  so  tlieir  poesy  does  not  disdain  these  rustic  images  ;"  but  in  a  case 
such  as  tiiat  before  us  tlie  question  is  not  one  of  sublime  images,  and 
the  rusticity  of  the  one  used  requires  no  apology. — Te, 
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Jiisuf  s  forces,  which  was  commanded  by  Samail  Ben  Ilatim, 
ro  whom  he  said :  "  0  Abu  Jayx  !  let  us  have  confidence  in 
God !  But,  by  heaven,  this  will  be  such  a  day  as  was  that 
of  Merg-Rahita.  All  around  us  is  of  eviJ  augury.  God 
and  the  destinies  are  against  us.  By  tlie  might  of  Allah  ! 
would  that  I  were  deceived !  but  dost  thou  not  see  who  are 
the  warriors  and  who  the  generals  ?--  Omeya,  Fehri,  Cais, 
and  Yemen  !  Our  general  is  Eehri ;  his  vizier  or  lieutenant 
is  Zofaro  Ben  Alhariz ;  while  thou  thysrli',  M^ho  art  this 
day  vizier,  art  Cais  !  The  day  is  Juma — tho  day  of  victims. 
Such  was  the  day  of  Merg-E-ahita ;  and  did  not  the  sons  of 
Alhariz  then  die  ?  Thus,  all  appears  to  me  to  be  against  us. 
Yet  may  God  grant  that  it  be  not  so  ordered  in  His  eternal 
decrees  !" 

AVhen  these  words  were  heard  by  Samail  Ben  Hatim,  he 
replied  :  "  Let  us  advance  to  the  battle,  and  prove  ourselves 
brave  warriors  nevertheless."  This  happened  a  little  before 
daybreak  ;  and  at  the  dawn,  the  cavalry  of  the  first  division 
attacked  the  Zenetes  and  those  of  Xeres  with  a  furious 
impetuosity ;  but  they  were  received  by  Abderahman  and 
his  force  with  equal  valour.  The  infantry  of  Jusuf  was 
ridden  down  by  his  own  cavalry ;  and  before  noon-day  El 
Fehri  saw  his  troops  in  full  flig'ht,  all  rushing  in  confusion 
from  the  field,  which  they  left  covered  with  the  corpses  of 
their  fellow  soldiers,  their  arms  and  spoils.  The  two 
genera 'j,  Jusuf  and  Samail,  accompanied  the  fugitives  each 
by  a  different  road ;  and  so  ended  the  battle  of  Musara, 
which  was  fought  on  the  day  "  Id  al  adheha,"  or  Eeast  of 
the  Victims,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  138. 


CHAP.  VII.— Of  the  subjection  and  sueeendee  of  coedova. 

At  the  battle  of  Musara,  Abderahman  covered  himself  with 
giory ;  and  all  the  Xeques  of  his  party  conceived  the  best 
hopes  of  their  young  monarch,  from  the  firmness  of  his 
conduct  even  more  than  from  the  valour  of  which  he  gave 
proof.  The  partizans  of  Jusuf,  on  the  contrary,  were  dis- 
mayed and  full  of  terror  in  their  hearts ;  but  they  took 
pains  to  invent  imaginary  triumphs,  which,  as  they  averred, 
had  been  obtained  by  the  fugitive  generals,  and  affecting  t;^, 
VOL.  I.  N 
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rejoice  for  these  pretended  victories,  as  if  they  had  been 
true  ones,  they  deceived  all  who  were  willing  to  listen  to 
them. 

But  the  account  of  what  had  happened  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  reaching  Cordova  ;  and  the  people,  losing  heart, 
ventured  to  propose  to  Abderahman  Ben  Jusuf  El  Fehri  that 
he  should  surrender  the  city  on  favourable  conditions,  since 
il  appeared  to  them  but  obstinate  rashness  to  attempt  defend- 
ing it  against  a  prince  as  fortunate  as  he  was  valiant, — whom 
no  army  resisted,  and  whom  all  the  cities  of  Spain  acknow- 
ledged as  their  lord.  Then  the  son  of  Jusuf,  seeing  the 
disposition  of  the  citizens,  assured  them  that  if  no  succours 
should  reach  him,  and  if  the  siege  were  not  raised  within  a 
certain  time,  he  would  permit  them  to  make  for  themselves 
the  conditions  on  which  the  city  should  be  surrendered. 
Jusuf  meanwhile  had  retired  with  the  broken  remnants  of 
his  army  to  the  west  of  Spain,  and  Samail  to  the  laud  of 
Tadmir, — the  troops  of  the  last-named  general  having  dis- 
persed themselves  through  the  territory  of  Elvira  and  the 
Comarcas  of  Almunecaub. 

The  king,  Abderahman,  now  returned  to  the  camp  before 
Cordova ;  and  the  citizens,  not  expecting  succours  to  arrive, 
commenced  their  negociations  for  surrender.  They  desired 
that  the  troops  of  Ben  Jusuf  might  be  permitted  to  depart 
by  the  gate  of  Axarquia,  as  those  of  the  king  made  their 
entry  by  that  of  Alcantara :  and  this  was  done  with  greaC- 
tranqoiillity.  The  Alabdaries  went  forth  with  those  who 
desired  to  follow  them,  of  which  the  number  was  but  small, 
and  all  then  took  the  road  to  Merida.  The  king,  Abderah- 
man, appointed  Husam  Ben  Abdelmelic  Governor  of  Cor- 
dova ;  and  having  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the 
people  of  that  city,  he  left  it  some  few  days  after,  finding  it 
U^/l^ful  to  pursue  his  enemies,  w^ho  were    gathering  new 

The  exE?jida. 
other  cities  •  anP^  Cordova  did  not  fail  to  be  followed  by 
the  king,  he  recei\^'^®^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  their  offers  of  obedience  to 
especial  attention  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  goodness,  according 
sion  of  each  place  anj®  Xeques  who  presented  the  submis- 
eities,  so  soon  as  he  shc?^^"^^^^^^  *^^^"^  *^  pay  a  visit  to  their 
ar.a  placed  all  things  in  .^^^  ^^^^®  tranquillised  the  provinces, 

'security.     At  the  same  time  he  con- 
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firmed  the  Alcaides  in  their  offices,  and  maintained  the 
Walies  of  the  frontier  in  their  respective  commands.  Thu.<, 
all  departed  from  his  presence  well  content,  and  spoke  very 
advantageously  to  the  people  of  their  young  sovereign,  whose 
pleasing  appearance  and  excellent  qualities  they  could  not 
sufficiently  extol,  and  whom  they  declared  to  resemble  a 
beneficent  genius  rather  than  a  mere  man. 

But  these  congratulations  and  rejoicings  of  the  good 
Moslemah  were  troubled  by  a  great  misfortune  which  befel 
the  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  By  advice  of  the 
Syrian  general,  Husam  Ben  Adegiam  El  Ocaili,  the  forces 
were  commanded  to  make  an  advance  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  Christians  of  those  monntains,  who  were 
making  a  large  assemblage  of  soldiers,  and  whose  move- 
ments threatened  to  impede  the  communication  maintained 
with  the  Moslemah  holding  the  city  of  Narbonne.  Husam 
entrusted  the  command  of  this  expedition  to  his  nzier,  or 
lieutenant,  Suleiman  Ben  Xihab  ;  but  that  leader,  being  met 
in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains  by  a  vast  body  of 
troops,  was  defeated, — nay,  he  suffered  a  total  route  at  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
people  were  slaughtered,  and  he  finally  died  himself,  bravely 
fighting  for  the  cause  which  his  valour  could  not  render  suc- 
cessful. This  defeat  of  the  Moslemah  took  place  on  the 
second  day  of  the  second  Eebie  in  the  year  139. 


CHAP.  YIII. — Of  the  continuance  oe  the  wae,  and  the  compact 

MADE  WITH  JUSUF  EL  EEHEI. 

Now  the  partizans  of  Jusuf  El  Fehri  having  made  known 
to  him  the  departure  of  the  king  from  Cordova,  and  the 
subsequent  movements  of  Abderahman,  the  deposed  Ameer, 
remembering  that  but  few  troops  were  left  in  the  city, 
gathered 20,000  men,  and  having  divided  them  into)  two  bodies 
he  departed  from  Merida  with  the  one  half  and  proceeded 
to  Cordova ;  having  despatched  the  other  by  a  difterent 
road,  and  commanding  it  to  meet  him  at  the  same  point. 
Marcliing  more  by  night  than  by  day,  Jusuf  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  gates  ;  and  all  that  the  AVali,  Husam  Ben 
Abdelmelic  could  do,  was  to  escape  with  the  few  troops  he 
commanded  to  Hisn-Modwar,  in  the  Comarca  of  Granada, 
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"When  the  king  Abderahman  was  made  acquainted  with 
these  things,  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul  to  see  himself  thus 
circumvented  by  the  promptitude  and  sagacity  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  convinced  that  such  a  movement  could  only  have 
been  effected  with  a  small  body  of  men,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  return  to  Cordova  with  such  people  as  he  had  with  him, 
determined  not  to  give  Jusuf  the  time  required  to  fortify 
himself  once  more  in  that  city.  But  he  did  not  find  El  Fehri 
there,  the  first  division  of  that  general's  troops  having  been 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Wall  Husam,  wh  om  they  were  commanded 
to  exterminate  utterly.  Jusuf  himself  had  entered  Cordova 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  getting  into  his  hands  the 
Xeques  of  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia's  party,  on  whom  he 
proposed  to  take  a  signal  revenge  ;  yet  he  did  not  remain 
in  the  city,  since  finding  that  none  of  the  principal  Xeques 
were  there,  he  had  nothing  more  to  detain  him,  and  hurried 
forward  to  join  his  first  di\4sion. 

Abderahman  was  no  sooner  informed  in  Cordova  of  the 
oourse  taken  by  El  Eehri  than  he  followed  close  on  his 
traces,  and  came  upon  him  in  the  Comarcas  of  Almunecaub, 
where  he  found  Samail  as  well  as  Jusuf,  the  two  generals 
having  there  united  their  forces.  Losing  no  time  in  delays, 
and  giving  his  troops  only  so  much  repose  as  was  needful 
for  them  to  take  the  food  distributed  to  them,  Abderahman 
then  arranged  his  order  of  battle,  and  animated  his  soldiers 
to  the  combat.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
with  admirable  intrepidity  and  determination,  commencing 
the  attack  in  person,  and  maintaining  it  with  singular  tena- 
city and  perseverance.  The  generals  Jusuf  and  Samail  also 
fought  that  day,  as  they  had  done  in  many  a  one  before  it, 
— no  otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  than  as  men  desiring  to  die 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  Very  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  was  the  battle  ;  but  towards  the  hour  of  Alazar, 
or  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  victory  declared  for  the 
banners  of  Abderahman,  when  Jusuf  and  Samail  left  the 
field  to  their  enemies,  and  fled,  the  troops  that  yet  accom- 
panied them  dispersing  in  disorder,  and  themselres  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Elvira.* 

Samail  Ben  Hatim  now  advised  his  friend  Jusuf  El  Eehri 
to  seek  an  accommodation  with  Abderahman  El  Adaghel, 

*  The  Alpuxarras. 
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since  the  latter  was  so  much  favoured  by  fortune,  as  they 
could  not  but  see ;  and,  although  much  against  his  will,  the 
deposed  Ameer  felt  compelled  to  accept  that  counsel,  which 
was  even  more  abhorrent  to  his  sous  than  to  himself.  He 
proposed  conditions  of  peace  accordingly,  addressing  the 
king  through  the  medium  of  Husam  El  Ocaili,  who  was  the 
cousin  of  Samail  Ben  llatim,  although  he  had  taken  part 
against  that  general.  By  his  influence  and  credit  with  the 
king,  Husam  prevailed  on  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  to 
grant  an  amnesty  to  Jusuf  El  Eehri  and  his  followers,  with. 
a  total  oblivion  of  all  past  offences ;  the  deposed  Ameer  on 
his  part  engaging  to  place  all  the  fortresses  and  cities  which, 
he  held  iu  the  king's  hands  within  a  certain  time  specified, 
together  with  all  the  deposits  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  still  remaining  in  his  possession,  those  belonging  to 
kimself  alone  excepted.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to 
and  signed  on  a  certain  Wednesday,  which  was  the  second 
day  of  the  moon  Bebie  Postrera,  the  second  in  the  year  139. 
Medina  Elvira  and  the  new  fortifications  constructed  in 
Granada  were  resigned  into  the  king's  hands  as  a  first 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  Walies  departed ; 
Muhamad  Abulaswad,  son  of  Jusuf,  proceeding  to  the  land 
of  Tadmir,  and  the  rest  to  the  Comarca  of  Toledo :  but 
when  they  saw  that  the  people  of  those  countries  still  held 
for  their  party,  and  found  their  orders  yet  obeyed  and 
respected  by  all,  they  repented  of  their  precipitate  agree- 
ment. They  consequently  set  themselves  at  once  to  the 
task  of  inflaming  men's  minds  against  the  king,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  their  own  party  in  life  at  all  hazardij,  cost  what 
it  might. 


CHAP.  IX. — Of  the  entrance  of  abdeeahman  into  mesida,  and 

THE  BIETH  OF   HIS  SON  HIXEM. 

While  the  generals  were  thus  occupied,  the  king  Abde- 
rahman had  proceeded  peacefully  to  visit  Medina  Merida, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
his  arrival  being  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  day  of 
solemn  festival.  He  traversed  that  great  and  important 
city  on  horseback  amidst  the  sincere  acclamations  of  the 
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people,  being  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  beholding  with  admiration  its  magnificent  edifices 
erected  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  of  K-ome,  The  king 
remained  there  some  time,  and  thither  came  deputies 
from  numerous  cities  of  Lusitania,  which  is  on  the  West  of 
Spain,  to  offer  him  their  obedience-  Continuing  his  pro  ■ 
gress,  Abderahman  visited  the  whole  territory,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  joy,  the  people  manifesting  a  sin- 
cere pleasure  in  the  sight  of  a  prince  so  cordial  and  gene- 
rous, and  who,  although  still  so  young,  was  already  re- 
nowned for  his  prudence  and  sagacity  no  less  than  for  his 
victories. 

INow  at  this  time  the  term  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  Sul- 
tana Howara  had  arrived ;  and  when  Abderahman,  who 
greatly  loved  his  consort,  received  intelligence  of  her  in- 
disposition, he  hastened  to  Cordova,  where  the  Sultana  was 
then  residing.  She  was  an  African  of  odc  of  the  tribes  of 
Barbary.  A  few  days  after  the  king's  arrival  in  Cordova, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  the  moon  Xawal,  in  the  year  139,  was 
born  the  son  of  Abderahman,  even  Hixem  ;  such  was  the 
name  which  the  king  desired  that  the  child  should  receive. 
That  auspicious  event  was  celebrated  with  many  rejoicings  ; 
the  king  Abderahman  dispensing  alms  very  liberally,  and 
giving  food  to  the  poor  in  great  abundance. 

In  this  year  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  commanded  to 
erect  the  Kusafa ;  he  likewise  reconstructed  and  restored 
the  ancient  road*'  or  causeway,  and  planted  a  very  beautiful 
garden,  wherein  he  caused  a  tower  to  be  built,  from  which 
the  whole  was  visible,  and  whence  the  most  admirable  views 
of  the  distant  country  were  obtained.  In  this  garden  the 
king  himself  planted  a  palm-tree,  which  was  at  that  time  a  ■ 
new  thing  in  Spain,  that  being  the  first  and  only  one  in  all 
the  land ;  and  from  this  it  is  that  all  those  which  we.  now 
have  in  the  country  have  proceeded. 

Those  who  knew  the  king,  relate  that  Abderahman  would 
often  contemplate  the  growth  of  this  palm  from  the  summit 
of  his  tower ;  and,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  recollections 

*  The  word  "  Calzada,"  which  in  it8  usual  acceptation  imphes  a  road 
only,  is  behaved  here  to  mean  a  levee  for  the  confinement  of  the  waters  ; 
and  the  garden  here  described  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  on  land 
gained  fi*om  the  river  by  means  of  this  Calzada. — Tb. 
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of  his  native  land  had  rendered  him  thoughtful  and  melan- 
choly, he  is  said  to  have  composed  those  verses  of  his  to 
the  Palm  which  are  now  in  the  mouths  of  all  men. 

"  Thou,  also,  fair  and  graceful  Palm-tree,  thou 
Art  liere  a  stranger.     Western  breezes  wave 
Softly  around  thee  with  the  breath  of  love. 
Caressing  tliy  soft  beauty  ;  rich  the  soil 
Wherein  thy  roots  are  prospering,  and  thy  head 
Thou  hftest  high  to  Heaven.     Thou,  fair  tree, 
Dost  feel  no  grief  for  thine  abandoned  home. 
To  me  alone  that  pain,  to  me  alone 
The  tears  of  long  regret  for  thy  fair  sisters 
Blooming  by  Forat's  wave.* 

Yet  do  the  River  and  the  Palms  forget 

Him,  the  lone  mourner,  who  in  this  strange  land 

Still  clings  to  their  remembrance,  my  sweet  home  ! 

When  the  stern  Destinies,  and  sterner  they, 

The  sons  of  fierce  Alabas,  drave  me  forth, 

How  wound  my  soul  around  thee,  and  how  hangs 

E'en  now  my  heart  on  thy  beloved  soil ! 

Thou,  Palm,  thou,  fair  and  lovely,  of  that  home 
Dost  take  no  thought !     Ah,  well  is  thee !  but  I, 
Sad  mourner,  cannot  choose  but  grieve  ;  and  thus 
I  weep  for  thee  and  me,  oh  lovely  Palm, 
Thinking  of  our  loot  home." 

4t  this  time  King  Abderahman  desired  to  do  honour  to 
the  general  Samail  Ben  Hatim,  for  that  he  had  contributed 
to  the  submission  of  Jusuf  el  Fehri,  and  also  to  give  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  Ben  Hatim's  ability  and 
experience.  He  wished,  moreover,  to  gain  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  that  Wall ;  wherefore,  entrusting  to  his  care  a 
mission  of  great  importance,  he  sent  him  to  the  cities  of 
Eastern  Spain,  there  to  order  everything  that  might  appear 
to  him  convenient  for  good  government,  especially  charging 
him  to  compose  the  differences  which  had  arisen  among  the 
generals  on  the  frontiers  of  Afranc,t  and  exhorting  him  to 
tranquillise  the  country  by  every  means  in  his  power,  thus 
restoring  it  to  the  quietude  and  good  order  so  needful  for 
the  prosperity  thereof. 

*  Euphrates.  f  France. 
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Saraail  departed  accordingly,  witli  Ola  Ben  G-ebir  El 
Ocaili,  his  cousin,  to  whom  was  confided  the  command  of 
certain  fortresses  on  the  same  frontier. 

Ln  the  commencement  of  the  year  140,  Moavia  Ben  Sa- 
lehi,  El  Hadrami,  of  Hemesa,  returned  from  a  voyage 
which  he  had  made  to  Syria,  also  by  command  of  the  king. 
Moavia  was  one  of  those  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Abderahman  in  Egypt  and  Africa ;  he  had  now  passed  over 
into  Syria  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  numerous 
partiztins  of  the  Beni-Omeyas  who  were  in  that  country  to 
remove  into  Spain,  a*nd  many  among  the  most  important  of 
these  did  in  fact  arrive  in  his  company.  Among  these  were 
Habib  Ben  Abdelmelic  and  Abdelmelic  Ben  Baxar  Ben 
Meruan,  with  the  ten  brothers  of  the  Mernanes  and  Ximro 
Ben  Komeir,  all  of  whom  were  valued  servants  of  the 
Omeyas.  Abu  Suliman  Eoteis,  Ben  Suleiman,  Ben  Abdel- 
melic, with  some  few  more  who  had  been  wandering,  poor 
and  persecuted,  through  Irak,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Barca, 
passing  their  lives  in  daily  peril  at  that  time  for  no  other 
cause  than  that  they  had  formerly  been  illustrious  Chiefs  and 
favoured  by  the  Omeyas,  were  likewise  among  those  thus 
sought  for  and  invited  by  the  king  Abderahman.  Their 
arrival  caused  him  the  utmost  joy,  and  he  conferred  on  Mo- 
avia Ben  Salehi  the  office  of  Cadi  of  the  Cadies,  or  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Aljamas*  of  all  Spain.  To  Abdelmelic  Ben 
Omar  Ben  Meruan,  Abderahman  gave  the  government  of 
Seville,  and  to  Suleiman  Eoteis  Ben  Suliman  that  of  Cabrn, 
a  city  which  they  then  called  Wasita,  in  remembrance  of 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Irak.f 

At  this  time  there  came  certain  Cavaliers  of  Hemesa  also  ; 
but  their  intention  was  to  take  vengeance  on  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan,  for  that  he,  moved  by 
very  light  causes,  had  put  one  of  their  kinsmen  called 
Abulsabahi  El  Tahsebi  to  death ;  but  Abderahman,  being 
informed  of  this  their  enmity,  caused  them  instantly  to  be 
invited  to  his  presence,  when  he  succeeded  in  composing 

*  Courts  of  Law. 

t  It  was  this  grateful  recollection  of  their  native  cities  which  in- 
duced the  Arabs  to  call  the  Spanish  cities  by  Eastern  names.  Thus 
they  called  Seville,  Hemesa ;  Elvira,  Granada  j  Damascus  and  Jaen, 
Quinsai'ina,  &c.  &c. — Conde. 
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the  difference  between  the  two  families,  to  the  lasting  satis- 
faction of  both. 

The  king  now  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  Cordova 
should  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Moslem  ah  m 
Spain,  commanding  that  a  palace  or  alcazar  for  his  own 
residence,  with  very  beautiful  gardens,  should  be  con- 
structed and  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 


CHAP.  X. — Of  the  insubeection  op  jusuf  el  eehei,  and  the 

DEATH  OF  THAT  GENEEAL. 

Now  about  this  time  the  governor  of  Seville,  Abdelmelic 
Ben  Omar  Ben  Meruan,  advised  king  Abderahman  of  the 
military  movements  and  assemblage  of  soldiers  then  making 
by  the  partizans  of  Jusuf  El  Fehri :  he  added,  that  this  Wall, 
departing  from  the  compact  agreed  on,  was  not  only  de- 
laying the  surrender  of  the  fortresses,  but  had  openly  raised 
his  banners  in  rebellion,  and  declaring  himself  the  legiti- 
mate Ameer  of  Spain,  had  given  to  King  Abderahman  the 
title  of  El  Adaghel,  or  the  Intruder,  affirming  that  sove- 
reign to  be  an  unknown  adventurer.  Thereupon  Abde- 
rahman commanded  Abdelmelic  to  go  forth  with  the  cavalry 
of  Xeres,  Arcos,  Sidonia,  and  Seville,  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  those  rebels 

The  first  enterprise  of  Jusuf  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  Hisn  Modwar,*  which  he  took  by  surprise  at  the  end  of 
the  year  141,  when  he  made  incursions  over  the  whole  Co- 
marca,  exciting  tumults  in  every  part.  Abdelmelic  marched 
against  him  without  loss  of  time,  commanding  his  sons  to 
follow  with  a  body  of  Infantry,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
siege  to  the  fortress  of  Modwar.  There  then  followed  cer- 
tain skirmishes  of  cavalry  between  the  forces  of  Jusuf  and 
those  of  Abdelmelic,  with  various  fortunes ,  but  the  latter 
having  the  advantage  on  the  whole,  and  occupying 
several  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  declared  for 
Jusuf.  These  acquisitions  were  the  more  important  as 
being  for  the  most  part  depositories  of  El  Eehri's  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  all  which  were  given  up  tc  Abdelmelic 

*  Now  Almodovar. —  Conde. 
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by  the  people,  who  declared  themselves  to  have  served  the 
rebel  Wall  only  because  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  presence 
of  his  troops;  for  "  the  rebel"  wa,s  what  these  people  now 
called  the  once  legitimate  Ameer,  to  whom  but  a  short  time 
before  they  had  proffered  obedience.  Abdelmelic  then  pro- 
ceeded with  all  diligence  to  the  siege  of  Modwar,  which 
surrendered  in  a  few  days.  He  then  wrote  to  the  king 
with  intelligence  of  that  success,  and  begging  Abderahman 
to  send  him  reinforcements  from  Cordova ;  requesting  that 
they  might  be  directed  to  march  in  two  separate  bodies  and 
by  different  roads  ;  one  to  the  Comarcas  of  Ubeda,  and  the 
other  to  the  territory  of  Tadmir,  where  the  rebels  were  in 
the  greatest  force  both  as  regarded  the  number  and  quality 
of  their  troops.  He  furthermore  desired  that  these  succours 
might  be  despatched  with  all  possible  diligence. 

By  these  dispositions  of  his  force,  Abdelmelic  succeeded 
in  dividing  the  strength  and  attention  of  Jusuf  El  Pehri, 
and  on  the  fields  of  Loxa  he  found  means  to  surround  the 
cavalry  of  that  general,  which  was  nevertheless  very 
numerous,  and  was  led  by  Jusuf  himself.  That  great  leader 
and  the  larger  part  of  his  followers,  men  well  experienced 
in  war,  fought  with  admirable  bravery  in  the  battle  that 
ensued  •  the  carnage  was  very  great,  few  ha^'ing  found  it 
possible  to  open  for  themselves  even  so  much  as  ?  passage 
through  which  they  could  save  their  lives  on  that  day.  Jusuf 
El  Eehri  was  himself  found  on  the  field  covered  with  wounds, 
and  expired  almost  im^mediately  after  having  been  recognised. 
Abdelmelic  then  sent  the  news  of  the  victory  to  Cordova, 
and  with  that  intelligence  went  the  head  of  Jusuf  El  Eehri. 
The  battle  of  Loxa  and  the  death  of  Jusuf  took  place  in  the 
year  142.  He  had  governed  Spain  during  nine  years  and 
nine  months. 


CHAP.  XI. — Op  the  tribute  imposed  on  the  people  op  castille, 

AND  THE  ENTKANCE  OP  THE  TROOPS  OF  KING  ABDERAHMAN  INTO  THE 
CITY  OF  TOLEDO. 

Abderah.man  rejoiced  much  in  the  news  of  this  victory, 
because  he  hoped  that  the  death  of  Jusuf  El  Eehri  would 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellious  efforts  of  his  partizans.  About 
the  same  time  the  king  agreed  with  the  Christians  of  Cas- 
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tille*  as  to  the  amount  of  tribute  which  they  were  to  pay, 
when  the  letter  of  protection  and  security  which  he  accorded 
to  them  was  conceived  in  these  terms  : — "  In  the  name  of 
God,  tlie  Clement  and  Merciful.  The  magnificent  King 
Abderahman  to  the  Patriarchs,  Prelates,  Monks,  and  other 
Christians  of  Spain,  to  the  People  of  Castillo,  and  all  who 
shall  come  after  them,  peace  and  security. 

"  The  King  promises  by  his  soul  that  this  pact  shall  be 
firmly  kept  on  his  part ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Christians 
there  must  be  paid  10,000  ounces  of  gold  and  10,000  pounds 
of  silver  for  the  space  of  five  years,  with  ]  0,000  good  horses 
and  as  many  mules,  1000  cuirasses,  1000  swords,  and  the 
same  number  of  lances,  all  to  be  supplied  yearly  for  the 
space  of  five  years. 

"  Written  in  the  City  of  Cordova,  on  the  3rd  day  of  the 
3Ioon  Safir,  and  in  the  year  142." 

We  find  it  related  that  this  year  the  Moslemah  lost  the  city 
of  Narbonne,  and  that  they  did  so  in  consequence  of  having 
confided  the  guard  of  the  same  to  Christians. 

Xow  the  general  Samail  Ben  Hatim  having  heard  of  the 
death  of  Jusuf,  and  becoming  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
human  things,  or  perhaps  because  he  considered  the  game 
of  fortune  to  be  hopelessly  lost  for  him,  wrote  letters  to 
the  king,  remarking  that  his  presence  was  no  longer  required 
in  the  east  of  Spain,  and  begging  permission  to  retire  to 
his  house  at  Sigiienza :  but  first  he  had  taken  care  to  fulfil 
the  charge  entrusted  to  him  respecting  the  fortresses  of  that 
district,  yet  with  more  intelligence  and  ability  than  aft'ection 
or  good  will,  and  chiefly  as  one  who  is  unwilling  to  belie  the 
good  opinion  formed  of  him.  x^bderahman  replied  by 
granting  the  permission  required,  when  Samail  repaired  to 
Sigiienza. 

At  this  time  the  Wali  of  Toledo,  Temam  Ben  i\lcama, 
was  pursuing  the  sons  of  Jusuf  El  Fehri  through  that 
Comarca,  and  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  Abderahman  Ben 
Jusuf,  who  was   u  brave  and   good  cavalier,  died  valiantly 

*  The  Granadine  writer,  who  imparts  the  following  document,  re- 
ferring it  to  Razi,  did  not,  as  I  think,  copy  it  with  exactitude,  since  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Sierras  of  Guadarama  were  not  then  called  Cas- 
tilie,  but  Gallicia. —  Conde. 
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figliting  in  a  sanguinary  skirmish  that  ensued  between  his 
troops  and  those  of  Temam.  His  brother,  Muhamad  Abu- 
laswad  then  took  refuge  with  his  cavalry  in  the  city  of 
Toledo,  where  he  fortified  himself  and  awaited  the  result. 

Temam  sent  the  king  intelligence  of  this  victory,  and 
together  with  the  news  he  despatched  the  head  of  Abde- 
rahman  Ben  Jusuf,  which  was  then  placed  with  that  of  his 
father  on  a  hook  driven  for  that  purpose  into  the  wall  of 
Cordova.  The  victory  obtained  by  Temam  was  celebrated 
by  a  festival ;  the  reputation  of  being  a  prudent  as  well  as 
very  brave  general,  already  obtained  by  the  unfortunate  son 
of  Jusuf,  having  given  it  a  great  importance. 

Alcama  was  meanwhile  continuing  the  siege  of  Toledo,  and 
as  the  city  was  very  populous,  while  the  people  therein  were 
of  divers  minds  and  opinions,  that  populace  having  neither 
interest  in  nor  affection  for  either  of  the  parties,  the  in- 
habitants desired  principally  to  see  a  term  put  to  the  evils 
of  the  siege  as  early  as  possible.  Thus  the  defence  was  con- 
ducted by  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  with  but  little  good 
will,  and  their  efforts  were  neither  voluntary  nor  power- 
ful. Nay,  there  were  certain  among  them  who  resolved  to 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  Temam,  and  these  men  supplied 
him  with  the  means  for  effecting  a  surprise.  Thus  taken 
at  disadvantage,  the  partizans  of  Jusuf  thought  only  of 
saving  their  lives  by  a  prompt  flight,  and  there  was  none 
among  them  who  regarded  the  danger  of  the  young  Mu- 
hamad Abulaswad,  the  son  of  their  late  Ameer.  He  was 
consequently  made  prisoner  by  the  general  Bedre,  a  freed- 
man  of  the  king  Abderahman ;  but  another  son  of  Jusuf, 
Casim,  succeeded  in  saving  himself  by  assuming  a  disguise. 
Temam  then  put  Muhamad  Ben  Jusuf  into  safe  keeping, 
and  sent  him  to  Cordova  to  be  disposed  of  according  to 
the  king's  pleasure.  The  entrance  of  Abderahman' s  gene- 
ral into  the  city  of  Toledo  took  place  on  the  ninth  day  of 
the  moon  of  Dylcada  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  142. 

When  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  received  intelligence  of 
these  events,  he,  being  by  nature  compassionate,  and  further- 
more disposed  to  benignity  by  the  joy  of  success,  took  pity 
upon  the  youth  of  Muhamad  Ben  Jusuf,  and  abstaining 
from  shedding  his  blood,  commanded  that  he  should  be 
CirefuUy  guarded  in  a  strong  tower  of  the  walls  of  Cordova. 
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CHAP.  XII. — Of  the  insuerection  op  baeceeah  ben  nooman 

AND  CASIM  THE  SON  OE  JCSUE. 

That  son  of  Jusuf  who  was  called  Casim,  and  had  fled 
from  Toledo,  had  meanwhile  been  received  into  his  house 
at  Gezira  Alhadra  by  the  Xeque  Barcerah  Ben  Nooman,  El 
Gasani,  who  oftered  him  his  protection  with  such  rashness 
of  zeal  that  he  even  encouraged  the  young  man  to  gather 
forces  and  recommence  his  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign.  Idle  and  licentious  bands  of  men,  corrupted 
by  the  disorders  of  the  civil  war,  soon  assembled  beneath 
their  banners  ;  and  with  these  Barcerah  and  Casim  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  Sidonia.  This  advantage 
raised  their  hopes,  and  attracted  to  their  command  still 
greater  numbers  of  those  whose  strongest  motive  of  action  is 
the  hope  of  spoil.  "With  troops  of  this  character  they  fell 
upon  Seville,  and  the  city  being  unguarded,  as  expecting  no 
attack,  they  entered  it  by  surprise. 

"VYhen  the  king  Abderahman  received  intelligence  of  these 
movements,  he  departed  instantly  from  Cordova  with  a  body 
of  his  African  horse  which  was  then  in  the  city,  and  such 
few  cavaliers  as  could  accompany  him  in  haste,  giving  notice 
at  the  same  time  to  the  AVali  of  Toledo,  Temam  Ben  Al- 
cama,  that  the  latter  might  arrive  from  Andalusia  without 
loss  of  time.  The  king  himself  meanwhile  approached  the  city 
of  Seville,  whence  Barcerah  came  forth  with  his  troops  to  meet 
him.  An  obstinate  struggle  then  ensued ;  but  their  leader 
Barcerah  being  killed,  the  people  he  had  commanded  fled  in 
disorder,  and  Abderahman  entered  Seville,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  inhabitants  with  demonstrations  of  great  joy.  The 
African  leaders  then  received  orders  to  follow  the  flying 
bauds,  but  were  commanded  to  take  the  life  of  no  man  who 
would  accept  quarter  and  resign  his  arms. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  the  Wall  Temam  Ben  Al- 
cama  arrived  at  Seville,  where  the  king  received  and  enter- 
tained him  as  his  own  guest  with  much  houour.  He  de- 
sired that  Temam  should  there  repose  himself  for  some  time 
in  his  company  ;  but  the  Wali  excused  himself,  declaring 
that  he  had  not  been  sent  for  to  take  rest,  but  to  finish  once 
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for  all  with  the  rebels  afflicting  the  country.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Sidonia,  which  he  entered  without  resistance  ; 
Casim  and  his  bands  not  daring  to  wait  his  arrival  within 
the  walls :  but,  knowing  that  the  son  of  Jusuf  had  taken 
refuge  at  Gezira  Alhadra,  Temam  hurried  thither  with  in- 
credible celerity,  when  Casim  was  delivered  up  to  him  by 
his  own  people.  The  illustrious  general  then  returned  to 
Seville,  taking  his  prisoner  with  him,  that  the  king  might  do 
with  him  as  it  seemed  good  in  his  eyes. 

Abderahman  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  rapid  and  fortu- 
nate result  of  these  expeditions  ;  and  to  do  the  greater 
honour  to  his  Wali,  Temam  Ben  Alcama,  he  made  him 
Hagib  or  Mayordomo  Mayor,*  an  officer  ever  considered  as 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  and  consulted  in  all  matters 
of  importance  at  the  Court  of  the  Beni-Omeyas,  whether 
relating  to  peace  or  war.  As  to  Casim  Ben  Jusuf,  him  the 
king  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  whither 
he  charged  his  vizier  and  freed-man  Bedre  to  conduct  the 
young  man,  with  command  to  place  him  in  security  vrithin 
one  of  the  towers. 

Abderahman  then  gave  the  government  of  Toledo  to  Habib 
Ben  Abdelmelic,  and  that  of  Merida  to  Abdallah  Ben  Abdel- 
melic  Ben  Meruan,  while  the  father  of  Abdallah  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Seville,  that  he  might  not  be 
far  removed  from  his  son.  To  Ibrahim  Ben  Abdelmelic 
Abderahman  entrusted  the  government  of  Alicante,  to  Mu- 
liamad  Ben  Abdisalam  Ben  Baseil  that  of  Sidonia,  and  to 
Ased  Ben  Abderahman  El  Xeibani  he  gave  that  of  Elvira. 

The  Vizier  Bedre  meanwhile  arrived  with  his  prisoner 
at  Medina  Toledo,  but  had  not  been  there  many  days  when 
he  received  command  to  assure  himself  of  the  person  of 
Samail  Ben  Hatim,  then  at  Siguenza,  and  take  him  also 
bound  to  Medina  Toledo. 


CHAP.  XIII. — Of  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  samail  ben 

HATIM  EL  CAISI. 

The  illustrious  general  above  named  was  dwelling  at  his 
house  of  Siguenza,  to   all  appearance  in  tranquillity,  and 

*  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 
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yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  without  seeming  to 
think  of  any  other  occupation  than  the  quiet  converse  of 
such  among  his  old  friends  as  shared  with  him  the  con- 
veniences and  enjoyments  of  his  abode,  and  with  whom  he 
not  unfrequently  rejoiced  over  the  calm  and  leisure  of  his 
life.  Yet  it  chanced  on  a  certain  day  that  the  seemingly 
tranquil  commander  gave  a  festival  of  much  pomp  and  pro- 
fusion to  numerous  guests,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  repeated 
a  verse  comprising  prophetic  intimations  of  events  that  were 
very  soon  to  be  realised.  It  was  immediately  after  this  an- 
nouncement on  his  part  that  the  vizier  Bedre  surrounded 
his  liouse  with  a  company  of  horsemen,  and  taking  Samail 
to  the  city  of  Toledo,  there  placed  him  in  a  prison,  wherein 
he  was  sliortly  afterv;ards  put  to  death.  The  cause  of  this 
event  has  never  been  made  clearly  manifest ;  some  have 
attributed  it  to  the  fears  entertained  of  his  known  craft  and 
astuteness  of  spirit,  others  to  calumnies  propagated  by  his 
enemies,  and  suspicions,  more  or  less  founded,  of  a  treason- 
able intention  on  his  part ;  and  that  these  were  not  without 
cause  would  appear  to  be  highly  probable,  since  after  the 
death  of  Samail  many  perfidious  conspiracies,  which  could 
not  have  been  set  on  foot  by  mere  adventurers,  w'ere  dis- 
covered to  exist,  and  must  quickly  have  caused  infinite  dis- 
orders in  the  state  had  tliey  been  permitted  to  remain  un- 
divulged.  The  death  of  Samail  Ben  Hatim  took  place  in  the 
year  of  the  Ilegira  142. 

Now  the  king  Abderahman  being  in  Seville,  was  received 
with  great  honour  by  Hayut  Ben  Molemis  El  Hadrami  of 
Hernesa,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Syrian 
tribes,  and  was  the  chief  Xeque  thereof.  Entertaining  the 
sovereign  very  nobly,  he  finally  made  him  a  gift  of  the 
dwelling  and  everything  it  contained,  which  Abderahman 
accepted,  that  he  might  not  disappoint  the  old  man.  Hayut 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  this  event,  and  the  king  honoured 
his  memory  with  very  elegant  verses,  in  which  he  celebrated 
the  hospitality,  munificence,  and  other  excellent  qualities  of 
his  departed  friend,  saying  that  when  Hayut  Ben  Molemis 
had  disappeared  from  the  earth,  goodness,  grace,  hospitality, 
and  valour,  had  departed  with  him.  Abderahman  remained 
at  Seville  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  143,  and  at 
that  time  he  made  the   beautiful  Almunia  or  Garden  called 
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that  of  Eabunales.  There  also  he  caused  a  fine  tower  to 
be  constructed,  and  in  like  manner  as  he  had  done  at  Cor- 
dova he  planted  a  Palm  tree,  whence  all  that  are  now  in  the 
Comarcas  around  Seville  have  proceeded.  That  place  was 
ever  afterwards  called  JSTahla ;  and  there  are  some  who  say 
that  the  verses  to  the  palm-tree  composed  by  King  Abde- 
rahman  were  made  for  this  one,  and  not  for  that  of  Cordova. 
God  knows  how  that  may  be. 


CHAP.  XIY. — Of  the  eevolt  op  ben  adea  in  Medina  Toledo 

The  king  was  then  preparing  to  visit  the  East  of  Spain, 
when  he  received  intelligence  to  the  effect  that  a  very 
powerful  and  influential  family  of  Toledo  had  risen  in  revolt 
against  his  vizier  of  that  city.  The  rebels  were  people  of 
Hemesa,  and  were  led  by  liixem  Ben  Adra  El  Eehri,  a  re- 
lation of  Jusuf  El  Eehri.  Abderahman  was  furthermore 
informed  that  these  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Alcazar  or  palace,  the  Yizier  having  escaped  death  only  by 
flying  precipitately  from  the  conspirators  and  leaving  the 
city  in  their  hands ;  but  many  honourable  Moslemah  who 
had  opposed  the  attempt  of  the  insurgents,  had  been  merci- 
lessly cut  to  pieces.  The  advices  concluded  by  declaring 
that  Casim  Ben  Jusuf  had  been  released  from  his  imprison- 
ment, and  that  invitations  to  join  the  rebellious  bands  had 
been  sent  into  every  town  of  the  province. 

All  the  loose  and  broken  bandits  wandering  through  the 
country  then  hastened  to  join  tliemselves  to  the  bands  of 
the  rebels  ;  and  Hixem  Ben  Adra,  scattering  his  treasures 
among  them  with  an  unwise  profusion,  soon  gathered  a 
body  of  10,000  men,  but  very  many  of  their  number  were 
criminals  or  vagabond.3  who  had  previously  not  dared  to 
show  themselves  in  the  streets  of  a  town,  lest  the  hands 
of  justice  should  cut  short  their  rambling. 

This  event  caused  much  sorrow  to  the  king  Abderahman, 
who  nevertheless  lost  no  time  in  mc^rning  over  it,  but 
gathering  the  troops  that  were  in  Cordova,  which  he  added 
to  the  African  cavalry,  he  gave  orders  that  reinforcements 
should  be  despatched  fro.  x  ^'^erida  and  its  Comarcas  to  his 
aid,  and  shoiild  be  direct         ■  Medina  Toledo,  for  which 
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city  he  at  once  departed.  When  the  cavalry  of  Cordova 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  all  the  rebel  bands 
then  busily  ravaging  the  fields  of  Calatrava  and  Guadalaxara 
made  haste  to  take  refuge  in  the  city  ;  since,  not  being  regu- 
lar soldiers  nor  accustomed  to  the  exercises  of  honourable 
warfare,  they  did  not  dare  appear  before  the  troops  of  the 
king  or  tight  on  a  fair  field,  although  they  could  do  some- 
thing in  the  keeping  of  the  city  gates,  and  vphen  sheltered 
behind  the  ramparts  of  its  walls  or  witliin  the  high  towers 
thereof:  the  position  of  Medina  Toledo  is  moreover  exceed- 
ingly elevated  and  very  strong,  while  the  city  is  furthermore 
surrounded  by  thick  walls  well  supplied  with  massive  towers 
the  defence  of  the  place  was,  therefore,  not  a  difficult  one. 

Seeing  these  things,  and  that  the  siege  was  likely  to  prove 
a  long  one,  not  only  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  city, 
but  also  because  of  the  desperation  of  the  rebels,  who  fought 
as  men  without  hope,  the  king  consented  to  open  negocia- 
tions  with  the  chiefs  commanding  there,  although  sorely 
against  his  will.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo  were  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  bands  within  their  walls,  and  Abderahman 
was  besides  advised  to  that  step  by  his  Hagib,  Temam  Ben 
Alcama,  who  had  received  intelligence  to  the  effect  that  a  no 
less  perilous  tempest  was  threatening  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Algarve  or  west  of  Spain  ;  whence  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  siege  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  in  order 
that  the  hands  of  the  king  might  be  left  at  liberty  for  the 
new  troubles  demanding  his  attention. 

The  Hagib  thereupon,  he  being  also  Wali  of  Toledo,  de- 
clared to  the  rebels  that  if  within  three  days  they  would 
surrender  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  he  could 
assure  them  of  a  favourable  reception,  with  forgiveness  ot 
their  irreverence  and  perfidy ;  when  Hixem  Ben  Adra, 
entreated  by  his  family  and  by  the  larger  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  whom  the  privations  of  the  siege,  and  still  more 
the  disorders  of  the  rebel  bands,  were  insufferable,  despatched 
his  sou  M-uharaad  to  supplicate  the  pardon  of  the  king, 
which  Abderahinan  granted  on  condition  that  Hixem  should 
at  once  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  city  and  repair  himself 
to  the  royal  camp.  With  no  little  fear  and  distrust  Hixem 
presented  him. self  at  the  pavilion  of  the  king  accordingly, 
but  was  prevailed  on  to  do  so  only  by  the  instances  of  Lia 

TOL.  I.  o 
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son  and  others  among  the  principal  citizens,  who,  offering 
to  accompany  him  thither,  at  length  overcame  his  reluctance 
and  fears.  On  that  same  day  it  was  that  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered, Hixem  ben  Adra  departing  thence,  as  th»^  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  proceeding  with  his  companions  to 
the  presence  of  their  offended  sovereign. 

Abderahman  received  them  with  a  very  serious  counte- 
nance, but  after  a  few  moments  spent  in  silence,  he  told 
them  that  although,  for  their  rebellion  and  the  evils  they 
had  caused,  they  were  all  deserving  of  the  heaviest  punish- 
ments, yet  they  should  be  freely  forgiven  for  that  time,  and 
might  return  to  their  homes  in  security.  He  desired  only 
that  Casim  Ben  Jusuf  should  be  replaced  in  his  prison,  and 
that  the  son  of  Hixem  Ben  Adra  should  be  left  with  him  as 
a  hostage.  Some  of  the  generals  and  leaders  surrounding 
the  King  recommended  him  to  command  that  by  way  of  pre- 
caution the  head  of  Hixem  should  be  struck  off,  with  those 
of  other  chiefs  of  Hemesa  who  were  his  most  zealous  par- 
tizans;  but  Abderahman  declared  that  he  would  not  forfeit  his 
word  to  obtain  the  whole  world,  and  repeated  his  orders  for 
their  safety.  He  then  appointed  the  General  Said  Ben  Almesib 
to  be  Vizier  of  Toledo,  and  departed  himself  for  Cordova, 
dismissing  the  people  of  Merida,  who  had  come  to  the  siege 
of  Toledo,  and  commanding  all  to  return  to  their  provinces. 
The  return  of  the  King  to  Cordova  took  place  at  the  end  of 
the  year  144. 


CHAP.  XY. — Of  the  aeeital  of  the  wali  of  caievan  to  dispute 

THE  AUTHOBITY  OF  ABDEBAHMAN. 

The  King  had  not  well  reposed  himself  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  expedition  against  Toledo,  when  his  Hagib,  Temam  Ben 
Alcama,  brought  him  certain  letters  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Xeque  of  Medina  Tahart,  the  capital  of  the  Zeneta 
Tribes ;  and  in  these  he  was  advised  of  the  preparations 
making  by  Ali  Ben  Mogueith,  Wali  of  Cairvan,  for  a  descent 
which  he  meditated  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  with  intention 
to  re-establish  in  that  country  the  authority  of  Abu  Giafar 
Almanzor,  Caliph  of  the  East :  there  was  furthermore  an 
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addition,  to  the  effect  tliat  all  the  Walis  of  Egypt  and  Africa 
were  charged  to  assist  in  expelling  the  fugitive,  Abderaliman 
Ben  Moavia,  from  the  land  of  Spain.  These  advices  it  was 
that  had  caused  the  Habib  to  counsel  his  lord,  as  he  had 
done  in  respect  to  negociation  with  the  rebels  of  Toledo. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Wall  of  Merida  sent  notice  that  a 
considerable  force  of  foot  and  horse  had  disembarked  on  the 
Coast  of  the  Algarve  or  West  of  Spain,  and  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  proclaiming  the  Caliph  of  the 
East,  and  declaring  the  King  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  an 
illegitimate  usurper.  These  advices  did  not  fail  to  cause 
the  young  monarch  heavy  care,  but  principally  because  he 
foresaw  that  the  people  of  the  districts  attacked  must  needs 
be  subjected  to  great  suffering  by  this  invasion.  He  com- 
manded that  his  generals  should  at  once  assemble  their 
troops  from  the  surrounding  Comarcas,  and  should  proceed 
with  all  speed  to  the  west. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  a  hostile  demonstration  on 
the  Coast  reached  Toledo,  than  the  unquiet  spirits  in  that 
city  began  to  labour  for  the  rekindling  of  a  rebellion,  the 
fires  of  which  had  been  scarcely  well  extinguished.  Hixem 
Ben  Adra  El  Fehri  and  his  adherents  again  seized  the 
Alcazar,  slaying  all  who  opposed  them,  and  among  others 
tlie  Wali  of  Toledo,  Said  Ben  Almesib.  They  next  took 
possession  of  the  gates  and  fortifications,  proclaiming  the 
Caliph  of  the  East  to  be  the  Sovereign  of  Spain. 

And  now,  as  the  flight  of  Fame  is  never  so  rapid  as  when 
she  hath  undertaken  to  publish  the  calamities  of  a  people 
and  trumpet  forth  an  insurrection,  so  the  changes  that  were 
occurring  in  Toledo  were  soon  made  known  to  all  in  Cordova. 
The  King  then  commanded  his  General  Bedre  to  assemble 
the  troops  of  Calatrava,  Talavera,  and  other  parts,  where- 
with he  was  enjoined  to  lay  close  siege  to  that  city,  taking 
with  him  Mohamad  the  son  of  Hixem  Ben  Adra,  whose  life 
he  received  orders  to  make  contingent  on  the  surrender 
thereof. 

Having  then  gathered  the  cavalry  of  Cordova  and  its 
Comarcas,  the  King  himself  departed  by  Castala  to  Silbe 
and  Myrtola,  where  the  forces  of  Merida  were  to  assemble. 
The  Africans,  under  the  command  of  the  Wali  of  Cairvan, 
were   meanwhile   overrunning  the  country,    even  to   Beja 
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and  Jabora,  exhorting  the  towns  to  take  arms  against 
Abderahman,  whom  they  called  the  Intruder,  and  declared 
to  be  the  miserable  relic  of  a  family  which  had  been  pro- 
scribed and  excommunicated  in  all  the  Alminbares  or  pulpits 
of  every  Aljama  in  the  East.  Many  timid  and  suf>erstitioas 
men  were  persuaded  by  that  last  reason,  and  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Wali  of  Cairvan,  who,  the  more  effectually  to 
seduce  the  ignorant  and  common  people,  caused  a  banner 
to  be  borne  before  him  which  he  declared  that  be  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  Caliph  himself,  and  which 
offered  great  rewards  and  advantages  to  all  the  good  Mosle- 
mah  who  would  march  beneath  it.  There  is  never  any  want 
of  those  idle  and  inconstant  men,  delighting  in  novelty  and 
eager  for  change,  who  are  but  too  ready  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  influence  of  him  who  promises  boldly  :  and  the 
vain  promises  of  Aly  Ben  Mogueith  were  soon  found  to  pro- 
duce considerable  effect,  insomuch  that  with  his  Africans 
and  this  horde  of  idlers  together,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
body  which  was  in  appearance  a  very  formidable  one. 

Abderahman,  meanwhile,  having  assembled  the  troops  of 
Cordova  and  Merida,  divided  them  into  three  corps, — the 
advanced  guard,  the  centre  or  main  body,  and  the  reserve, 
the  best  part  of  his  force  being  composed  of  the  cavalry  of 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  Xeres.  The  skirmishing  parties  of 
Abderahman's  army  advanced  until  they  came  in  view  of  the 
camp  of  Aly  Ben  Mogueith,  whose  host  was  a  numerous  one, 
and  his  troops  pouring  forth  from  their  lines,  some  few 
encounters — but  of  no  great  importance — ensued.  Hixem 
Ben  Adra  himself  had  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Aly  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  that  leader  to  make  no  delay,  but 
proceed  at  once  by  forced  marches  to  the  capital  of  Spain, 
the  great  city  of  Toledo,  which  he,  Hixem,  was  holding  at 
the  disposal  of  that  mighty  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the 
Moslemah — whether  of  the  east  or  west — the  Caliph  Giafar 
Almanzor.  The  arrival  of  this  Xeque,  and  the  assistance 
which  he  offered,  completely  dazzled  the  Wali  of  Cairvan, 
who  believed  that  by  the  gain  of  one  battle  he  was  about 
to  render  himself  master  of  all  Spain.  He  boldly  made  his 
dispositions  accordingly,  and  the  following  day  at  the  hour 
of  dawn  the  two  armies  came  into  presence.  The  Africans 
commenced  the  battle,  which  was  a  very  sanguinary  one, 
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and  continued  with  equal  fortune  on  both  sides  till  the  middle 
of  the  day ;  but  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  Andalusians 
charged  with  so  much  impetuosity  that  they  threw  the  cavalry 
of  the  invading  General  into  confusion:  the  African  infantry, 
and  that  mingled  horde  of  disorderly  men  whom  they  had 
encouraged  to  swell  their  numbers,  then  fled  precipitately  to 
the  Camp,  which  the  mercenaries  began  to  pillage,  while  the 
Africans  who  had  been  left  to  guard  it  attacked  them  with 
infinite  fury ;  and  thus  assaulted  on  both  sides,  the  loose 
bands  strewed  the  field  in  vast  numbers. 

Wy  Ben  Mogueith  himself  died  fighting  bravely,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  people  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  all 
who  could  gain  the  coast  making  their  best  speed  to  do 
so,  and  to  return  into  Africa ;  yet  full  7,000  of  the  African 
troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  head  of 
their  General,  Aly  Ben  Mogueith,  was  ultimately  severed 
from  his  body,  the  brain  was  taken  out,  and  the  skull 
filled  with  camphor :  that  done,  Abderahman  sent  it  with 
all  secrecy  and  celerity  to  Cairvan,  whither  it  was  borne 
by  a  Cordovian  of  great  boldness  and  address,  to  whom 
the  King  entrusted  that  ofiice,  and  who  fastened  it  to  a 
column  on  the  principal  market-place  of  the  city  during  the 
darkness  of  night.  On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
people  of  Cairvan  assembled  to  their  daily  occupations, 
they  found  the  head  of  their  Wall  thus  exposed,  and 
beneath  it  was  afiixed  an  inscription  to  the  following 
efi'ect : — 

"  Thus  doth  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  Ben  Omeya  reward 
tlie  rash  men  who  presume  to  intrude  on  his  dominions,  as 
did  he  who  was  once  Aly  Ben  Mogueith,  Wall  of  Cairvan." 

The  victory  here  described  was  obtained  in  the  year  146, 
or,  as  some  say,  in  the  year  before,  but  the  date  first  given 
is  that  best  authenticated. 

The  King  commanded  his  troops  to  pursue  the  fugitives, 
but  to  take  the  life  of  no  man  who  laid  down  his  arms  : 
he  then  returned  to  Cordova  to  make  preparations  for  the 
reduction  of  Medina  Toledo. 
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CHAP.  XVI. — Op  the  instjeeection  op  the  alcaide  op  sipoitia. 

IIiXEM  Ben  Adra  and  his  adherents  now  found  it  no  easy- 
matter  to  return  to  Toledo,  which  was  already  closely  besieged 
by  the  King's  G-enerals  ;  wherefore,  after  inciting  the 
Alcaides  of  Sidovia,  Jaen,  and  other  towns  of  Andalusia,  to 
revolt,  Hixem  had  the  imprudence  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
first  mentioned  city,  confiding  in  the  bravery  of  its  Alcaide, 
Said  Ben  Husein,  El  Tahsebi,  who  was  of  the  Alabdari 
faction,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Matari.  To  these  rash 
men  there  likewise  joined  themselves  the  former  Alcaide  of 
Sidonia,  Sakfan  Ben  Akma,  with  Abdallah  Ben  Harasa  El 
Asedi,  who  had  once  held  the  same  office  in  Jaen, — two 
men  discontented  with  their  lot  and  eager  for  change. 
Erom  the  remains  of  the  army  defeated  at  Beja,  and  from 
whatever  loose  marauders  they  found  beneath  their  bands, 
these  confederates  formed  bands,  with  which  they  destroyed 
the  crops  and  plundered  the  open  towns  without  mercy, 
burning  houses,  cutting  down  trees,  and  committing  other 
barbarous  extravagances  altogether  unknown  to  regular 
warfare. 

These  bandits  had  the  boldness  to  carry  their  outrages 
even  to  the  gates  of  Seville,  one  of  which  they  succeeded 
in  surprising,  and  'entered  the  city.  The  Wali  of  Seville, 
taken  at  disadvantage  and  unprepared  for  defence,  had  retired 
as  the  rebels  took  possession  of  the  place,  but  having  gathered 
a  few  companies  of  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  foot  soldiers, 
he  returned  to  attempt  their  expulsion,  not  expecting  them 
to  flee  at  his  approach,  as  those  lawless  bands  precipitately 
did,  having  first  plundered  the  palace  of  the  King  and  the 
magazines  of  arms.  Abderahman,  informed  of  all  these 
disorders,  mounted  his  horse,  and  giving  orders  to  his  Hagib 
to  assemble  the  cavalry  of  the  province,  he  departed  for 
the  scene  of  tumult  with  his  Africans  and  Zenetes  alone,  but 
commanded  that  the  Alcaides  of  Cabra,  Ecija,  and  Carmona, 
should  join  him  before  Seville  with  the  cavalry  of  those 
cities. 

Then  the  loose  and  disorderly  hordes  flying  hastily  before 
the  Wali  Abdelmelic  Ben  Omar  Ben  Meruan,  as  before  said, 
and  rendered  more  than  ever  eager  to  be  gone  by  the  re- 
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ported  approach  of  the  King,  were  overtaken  by  the 
(xeneral  Abdelmelic,  who,  having  routed  and  dispersed  them, 
pursued  the  fugitive  bands  to  the  gates  of  Sidojiia,  wherein 
they  found  a  refuge.  He  then  made  all  needful  arrange- 
ments for  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  leaving  his  officers 
to  invest  the  place,  he  departed  with  a  few  select  troops 
for  Seville,  there  to  receive  the  King,  and  excuse  himself  for 
the  neglect  which  had  permitted  the  bandits  to  surprise  one 
of  the  gates  of  his  city. 

Among  those  of  the  insurgent  party  who  had  fallen  in 
the  late  battles  was  the  Alcaide  of  Sidonia,  Said  Ben  Husein 
El  Yahsebi,  and  he  being  found  dead  on  the  field,  his  head  was 
taken  otF,  placed  on  the  point  of  a  pike,  and  exhibited  to  the 
rebels  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidonia.  This  was  done  by 
the  Alcaide  of  Carmona,  who  repaired  to  the  siege  of  that 
town  with  his  people,  as  did  the  Wall  of  Seville,  Ab- 
delmelic Ben  Meruan,  with  the  Alcaides  of  Ecija  and 
Cabra.  The  successive  arrival  of  these  generals  and  their 
troops  caused  great  terror  to  the  rebel  hordes  then  taking 
refuge  in  Sidonia;  they  confided  but  little  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  saw  well  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  defence 
would  be  left  to  themselves  :  to  the  bolder  among  them 
it  therefore  appeared  advisable  that  they  should  still 
venture  to  try  the  force  of  their  arms  in  the  open  field, 
rather  thau  remain  to  await  a  certain  death,  after  having 
first  endured  the  painful  privations  and  useless  labours  of  a 
siege.  These  men  persuaded  most  of  their  comrades  to 
be  of  their  opinion,  although  earnestly  advised  to  the  con- 
trary by  Hixem  Ben  Adra  El  Eehri,  who  for  his  misfortune 
was  shut  up  among  them.  He  was  now  getting  old,  and 
no  longer  felt  strength  or  inclination  for  the  toils  of 
battle,  but  the  miserable  man  destroyed  himself  by  his 
own  evil  counsels :  yet  even  the  best  advice  or  the  most 
prudent  foresight  can  avail  but  little  when  Fortune  turns 
her  back  and  refuses  to  be  favourable. 

The  camp  of  the  besiegers  was  meanwhile  guarded  with 
less  care  than  was  required  by  the  occasion,  seeing  that  the 
enemy  was  so  near ;  but  the  generals  commanding  did  not 
expect  that  a  force  so  ill-provided  as  they  kflew  that  of 
the  besieged  to  be,  would  venture  on  attempting  a  sally 
in  the  face  of  an  army  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  was 
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their  own  :  yet  the  rebel  leaders  had  determined  on  the  trial, 
and  ])roceeding  with  great  secrecy,  lest  the  citizens  should 
discover  their  purpose,  they  chose  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  and  marched  out  by  two  opposite  gates ;  then,  direct- 
ing their  steps  on  tlie  same  point,  they  marched  onward  in 
deep  silence,  determined  either  to  die  or  force  the  passage, 
their  ultimate  hope  being  to  make  their  way  to  the  hili- 
country  of  Konda,  and  take  refuge  in  those  mountains. 

And  many  of  the  rebels  were  fortunate  enough  to  suc- 
ceed in  making  good  their  escape,  cutting  their  way  through 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers  and  flying  to  the  hills  ; — among 
these  were  Sakfan  Ben  Akma,  Hafila,  and  other  le;iders  of 
the  bandits  ;  but  the  Xeque  Hixem  Ben  Adra  El  Fehri  fell 
under  his  wounded  horse,  and  was  brought  prisoner  into  the 
camp  of  his  enemies,  with  many  other  rebels  who  had 
been  also  taken. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  inhabitants  of  Sidonia,  discover- 
ing what  had  taken  place  in  the  night,  came  forth  with  joy 
to  declare  their  unalterable  attachment  for  their  king,  when 
Abdelmelic,  the  Wall  of  Seville,  immediately  dispatched'in- 
telligence  of  these  events  to  Abderahman  by  the  Alcaides 
of  Ecija  and  Carmona.  By  the  same  emissaries  he  sent 
the  head  of  the  rebel  Hixem,  which  he  caused  to  be  taken 
from  his  shoulders  without  delay,  because  he  dreaded  lest 
the  inexhaustible  goodness  of  Abderahman  should  still  grant 
him  his  life.     These  things  happened  in  the  year  148. 


CHAP.  XVII. — Of  the  coming  of  meknesa  against  the  kino 

ABDERAHMAN  BEN  MEETJAN. 

JSTow  the  rebels  Sakfun,  El  Hafila,  Abdallah  Ben  Harasa, 
and  their  followers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Konda  and  the  Comarcas  of  Elvira,  not  content  with  the 
good  fortune  which  had  permitted  them  to  escape  from  so 
many  perils,  soon  passed  over  into  Africa  and  solicited  aid 
from  the  Walies  of  Almagreb.  They  addressed  themselves, 
among  others,  to  a  young  AVali  of  Meknesa,  called  Abdel- 
gafk-  El  Meknesi,  who  boasted  of  being  the  descendant  of 
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Fatima,  only  daughter  of  the  Anabi  Mohamad,  and  wife  of 
Aly  the  cousin  of  the  Prophet.* 

To  him  there  joined  themselves  numerous  adventurers 
from  various  parts  of  Africa,  all  dazzled  by  the  representations 
and  promises  made  to  them  by  the  rebel  hordes  from  Ronda 
and  Elvira.  The  latter  meanwhile  took  care  to  publish 
wonders  concerning  the  fame  and  riches  of  the  African 
Wali,  who  was  soon  to  arrive  from  beyond  the  sea,  bringing 
a  large  army,  and  vast  treasures  to  roward  and  enrich  the 
good  and  loyal  Moslemah  who  should  take  up  arms  against 
the  intruding  king,t  now  unjustly  occupying  the  throne  of 
Spain.  These  tumults  and  preparations  were  soon  m.ade 
known  in  Cordova,  when  Abderahman  commanded  that  the 
people  of  Elvira  should  at  once  be  led  against  the  rebels  of 
the  Sierras,  thus  seeking  to  incite  his  people  to  insurrection. 
He  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Almunecaub,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  effect  that  the  ships  on  the  coast  should  keep  watch- 
ful guard  on  all  the  ports.  The  king  likewise  offered  a 
large  reward  for  the  heads  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  by  that 
measure  occasioned  them  great  disquiet,  since  there  were 
few  of  them  who  could  venture  to  confide  in  each  other ;  iu 
proof  of  which  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate 
Abdallah  Ben  Harasa  El  Asedi  was,  in  fact,  assassinated  at 
Medina  Jaen  by  his  bandit-soldiery,  and  his  head  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  at  Cordova.  This  happened  in  the  year  149. 

About  the  same  time,  Ased  Ben  Abderahman  El  Xeibani, 
Wali  of  the  province  of  Elvira,  who  was  conducting  the  war 
against  the  rebels  in  the  Sierras  with  varying  fortunes,  re- 
ceived notice  that  a  body  of  cavalry  and  other  troops  had 
debarked  from  Africa  on  the  neighbouring  coast.  This  was 
the  first  contingent  supplied  by  the  Wali  of  Meknesi ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  joining  the  bandits  taking  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  the  latter,  emboldened  by  those  reinforcements, 
then  ventured  to  show  themselves  in  the  Plains. 

King  Abderahman  was  meanwhile  exhorting  his  "Walies  to 
terminate  the  long  siege  of  Toledo,  which  had  been  conducted 
with  much  negligence  and  a  somewhat  lukewarm  spirit,  partly 
because  there  were  various  relations  existing  between  the 
besiegers  and  those  of  the  city.     There  were  no  combats  of 

»  Anabi  or  Nabij  Prophet.  +  Key  Adagliel.    oAi\)^  ^/ 
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any  mou^ent  aellvered  between  the  opposite  parties,  and  the 
besiegers  were  not  prevented  from  supplying  themselves 
with  provisions  by  means  of  their  river ;  nay,  the  people  of 
the  Comarcas  not  only  cultivated  their  fields  undisturbed  by 
the  besieging  forces,  but  were  even  suffered  to  convey  the 
fruits  of  the  same  to  the  city  with  but  very  slight  difficulty. 
It  was  not  until  Abderahman  despatched  Temam  Ben  Al- 
cama  to  press  the  siege  that  assaults  were  made  on  the  walls  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  preparations  were  at  once  commenced  for 
scaling  them  at  the  part  where  they  were  lowest  and  most 
easily  accessible. 

Perceiving  at  length  that  the  siege  was  to  be  maintained 
in  good  earnest,  those  of  the  city  began  to  dread  the  rage 
of  the  conquerors,  and  agreed  with  the  partizans  of  Casiiu 
Ben  Jusuf  El  Fehri  that  he  should  escape  from  Toledo  by 
swimming  the  river  at  a  point  in  one  of  the  suburbs  which 
they  pointed  out.  That  done,  and  as  soon  as  they  knew 
Casim  to  be  gone,  they  at  once  opened  the  gates, imploring  the 
clemency  of  the  king,  and  excusing  themselves  by  declaring 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  as  they  had  done  by  the 
troops  and  creatures  of  El  Fehri.  They  affirmed,  moreover, 
that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  death  of  the  vizier  Said 
Ben  Almesib,  but  that  all  had  been  the  work  of  the  parti- 
zans of  Casim  and  the  people  of  Hemesa.  Temam  Ben  Al- 
cama  then  promised  the  citizens  that  he  would  recommend 
them  to  the  clemency  of  the  king  ;  but  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  disarming  them,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  the 
means  for  effecting  further  mischief.  The  surrender  of 
Medina  Toledo  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year  148. 


CHAP.  XVIII.— Op  the  expedition  to  gallicia  and  the  wab 

AGAINST  EL  MEKNESI  AND  SEKELEBI. 

In  that  same  year  the  king  Abderahman  sent  the  generals 
of  the  frontier^ — Nadhar  and  Zaid  Ben  Aludhah  El  Ashai — 
to  the  ra  untains  of  Gallicia,  and  to  the  Basque  mountains 
which  are  on  the  North  of  Spain.  They  repaired  to  the 
mountains  of  G-allicia  accordingly,  and  effectually  subdued 
certain  assemblagos  of  Christian  rebels,  who,  confiding  in 
the  security  afibrded  them  by  the  inaccessible  character  of 
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their  country,  had  refused  obedience  to  the  King.  These 
men  were  for  the  most  part  disloyal  and  faithless  fugitives 
from  the  various  provinces  of  Spain.  The  troops  returned 
to  Cordova  laden  with  riches  of  every  kind,  among  which 
were  large  numbers  of  captives  and  numerous  flocks. 

It  is  related  of  these  people  of  Gallicia,  who  are  all 
Christians,  that  they  are  the  bravest  of  all  the  land  of 
Afranc,  but  that  they  live  like  savages  or  wild  beasts  ;  they 
never  wash  either  their  persons  or  their  garments,  nor  do 
they  change  the  latter  until  they  fall  in  pieces  from  their 
limbs,  a  mere  heap  of  rags  and  tatters.  They  enter  each 
others'  houses  without  asking  permission,  and  live  as  it  were 
in  common. 

In  that  same  year  the  king  Abderahman  caused  the  walls 
of  Medina  Cordova  to  be  repaired,  and  constructed  a  fortress 
in  that  city. 

Now  about  this  time,  the  Wali  of  Elvira,  Ased  Ben  Ab- 
derahman El  Xeibani,  having  gone  forth  with  his  people  to 
chastise  the  rebels  and  bandits  by  whose  disorders  the  coasts 
of  Almunecaub  a]id  Ahneria  were  kept  in  tumiult,  and  who 
grievously  infested  those  Comarcas,  was  indeed  victorious  in 
his  demonstrations  against  those  hordes,  and  put  them  to 
flight ;  but  he  was  himself  very  seriously  w^ounded  with  a 
lance,  and  being  compelled  to  retire  to  lUvira,  there  died  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received.  This  event,  which  took  place 
in  the  commencement  of  the  year  150,  caused  much  grief  to 
the  king,  by  whom  Ased  Ben  Abderahman  was  greatly  es- 
teemed for  his  valour  and  prudence.  It  was  by  this  Wali 
that  the  works  of  the  new  fortresses  in  Granada  were 
directed,  and  the  king  now  appointed  the  Syrian,  Abdelsalem 
Ben  Ibrahim,  in  his  place — an  able  and  experienced  man, 
who  was  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  Abderahman  Ben 
Moavia,  as  were  likewise  his  two  sons. 

The  rebels  of  the  Sierras  had  meanwhile  sjicceeded  in  effect- 
ing a  second  debarkation  of  troops  on  the  coast,  that  band 
consisting  principally  of  people  from  Africa  sent  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  Abdelgafir  El  Meknesi ;  and  this  arrival  of 
aujriliaries  so  far  encouraged  the  bandits  infesting  the  hill- 
country  that  they  once  more  extended  their  incursions  into 
tHe  I'lains,  their  light  cavalry  pressing  forward  even  to  the 
Comarcas  of  Arcoa  and  Osuna.     Advised  of  these  incursions, 
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the  "Wall  of  Seville,  with  no  other  force  than  that  of  his  own 
city  and  of  Carmona,  went  forth  to  restrain  the  insurgents ; 
but  the  few  skirmishes  fought  between  his  people  and  those 
of  the  mountains  were  not  of  great  importance.  He  then 
wrote  to  the  king,  requesting  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  from 
the  Comarcas  of  Cordova,  with  which  he  hoped  to  repress 
the  boldness  of  the  rebels.  The  Alcaides  of  Ecija  and 
Baena  were  consequently  commanded  to  join  him  with  their 
people,  and,  united  with  those  of  Seville  and  Carmona,  they 
continued  the  war  against  Abdelgafir  and  his  bands,  but 
with  various  fortune,  much  time  being  spent  in  numerous 
yet  unimportant  skirmishes,  the  Africans  choosing  their  op- 
portunities with  considerable  skill,  and  avoiding  all  occa- 
sions of  a  pitched  battle  with  great  dexterity  :  they  also 
wearied  and  harassed  their  opponents  by  perpetual  surprises. 
These  attacks  were  for  the  most  part  made  in  the  night,  as 
if  their  object  had  been  to  keep  the  king's  forces  in  conti- 
nual disquietude,  without  permitting  them  to  take  a  moment 
of  undisturbed  repose ;  but  when  sought  the  assailants  took 
refuge  in  their  hills,  whence  they  descended  only  when  least 
expected.  Thus  the  Andalusian  cavalry  could  not  profit  by  the 
advantages  which  they  possessed  over  the  rebels,  and  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  royal  army  was  rendered  almost  useless. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  year  151,  ten  large  barks  filled 
with  troops  approached  Tortosa,  where  their  commanders 
found  means  to  land  those  forces.  They  were  led  by  the 
general  Abdallah  Ben  Habib  El  Sekelebi,  and  had  been  in- 
duced to  assemble  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  rebel  army  by 
false  accounts  of  victories  never  obtained,  and  progress  that 
had  not  been  made,  all  which  greatly  tempted  the  Walies  of 
Africa,  who  were  eager  to  share  in  those  feigned  triumphs,  ^o 
sooner  had  their  troops  reached  the  coast  than  they  declared 
that  large  succours  of  arms  and  people  were  instantly  to  follow, 
adding  that  the  son  of  Moavia  would  be  quickly  expelled 
from  the  kingdom  he  had  usurped.  The  Alcaides  holding 
command  in  the  Comarcas  of  Tortosa  gave  the  Wali  of  that 
city  advice  of  these  events  without  delay,  when  he  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  the  governors  of  Tarragona  and  Barcelona. 
Thence  the  fame  of  that  debarkation  soon  passed  through  ail 
Spain,  the  number,  and  above  all  the  quality,  of  the  tiuODd 
composing  it  being  much  exaggerated. 
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When  tlie  King  Abderahman  received  notice  of  the 
African  arrivals  he  set  forth  in  person  to  the  land  of  Tadmir 
and  Valencia,  having  no  other  force  than  his  Zenete  cavalry, 
with  the  troops  of  such  generals  as  were  then  at  Cordova, 
but  commanding  that  a  large  body  of  men  should  be  assem- 
bled to  meet  him  on  the  way  ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 
But  before  the  king  reached  Valencia  there  came  messengers 
from  the  Wall  of  Tortosa,  informing  him  that  the  people  of 
that  Comarca,  with  those  of  Tarragona,  had  defeated  the 
Africans  and  put  them  to  flight  with  but  little  difficulty. 
He  added  that  the  fugitives  had  not  succeeded  in  re-embark- 
ing their  scattered  remains,  seeing  that  the  ships  of  Tarra- 
gona liad  burnt  or  driven  off  those  of  the  African  auxiliaries, 
who  had  been  thus  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  hills, 
whither  his  Alcaides  were  then  pursuing  them. 

The  king  was  highly  gratified  by  this  intelligence ;  but, 
although  his  presence  was  no  longer  necessary,  he  deter- 
mined to  continue  his  journey  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
visits  to  those  cities  which  had  served  him  so  well  on  that 
occasion.  He  repaired  to  Barcelona  accordingly,  and  offered 
his  acknowledgments  in  person  to  the  "Wali  Abdallah  Ben 
Salema,  whose  promptitude  and  energy  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  successes  obtained ;  Abderahman  also  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  condition  in  vrhich  he  found  the  ships 
on  that  coast,  and  exhorted  the  Wali  to  maintain  them  in 
the  same  efficient  state,  the  importance  of  their  services  in 
guarding  the  coast  having  just  been  made  manifest  by  what 
had  been  done  by  the  people  of  Tarragona.  Abderahman 
then  returned  by  the  cities  of  Huesca  and  Saragossa :  he 
was  every  where  received  with  demonstrations  of  much  glad- 
ness, and  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  the  person  of  their 
king  was  made  clearly  obvious.  After  a  few  days  given  to 
those  cities,  he  passed  on  to  Toledo,  where  he  also  remained 
a  short  time ;  he  then  returned  by  Calatrava  to  Cordova, 
and  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  his  Capital  was  kept  as  a 
festival,  being  in  trutli  one  of  sincere  rejoicing  to  the  whole 
people. 

But  it  was  now  perceived  that  the  debarkation  of  El 
Sekelebi  had  been  represented  to  the  rebels  in  the  hills  as  a 
great  advantage  gained  by  their  party  ;  and  the  bands  of  El 
Meknesi,  emboldened  thereby,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune 
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with  less  reserve  than  they  had  previously  done.  They  gave 
battle  to  the  men  of  Seville  at  Astaba  accordingly,  and  even 
succeeded  in  disordering  and  putting  to  flight  the  Alcaides 
of  Baena  and  Carmona,  an  advantage  of  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  make  much  boast.  The  discontented  lovers  of  change 
were  much  excited  by  the  accounts  sent  forth  respecting  the 
victories  thus  gained  by  the  rebels,  and  being  furthermore 
aroused  by  certain  unquiet  and  seditious  spirits  still  re- 
maining in  Medina  Seville,  they  put  themselves  into  com- 
munication with  the  troops  of  Abdelgafir  El  Meknesi.  The 
chief  among  these  traitors  was  a  Xeque  called  Hayun  Ben 
Salem,  and  through  him  they  offered  to  put  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  El  Meknesi,  whenever  he  should  appear  before  it. 


CHAP.  XIX. — Of  the  entet  into  Seville  op  meknesi,  and  the 

DEATH   OF   that   LEADER. 

Abdelgafir  El  Meknesi  then  assembled  all  who  would 
follow  his  banners,  and  descended  from  the  Sierras  of  Eondo 
and  Antequera  with  all  the  force  he  could  make.  All  being 
united,  he  made  such  dispositions  as  he  thought  advisable, 
and  commanded  his  generals  to  hold  themselves  ready  for 
an  attack  on  the  troops  from  Cordova  and  Seville,  which  he 
proposed  to  commence  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn  on 
the  following  day. 

Now  the  command  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Seville  had 
been  entrusted  by  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan,  Wall  of  that 
city,  to  his  son  Casim ;  but  he,  who  was  quite  in  his  first 
youth  and  unaccustomed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  having  re- 
ceived this  charge  from  his  father,  and  proceeding  to  observe 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  permitted  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised by  a  strong  body  of  their  skirmishers,  and  turning 
his  horse  without  reflection,  rode  precipitately  back  to  the 
camp  of  his  father.  Enraged  at  the  sight  of  his  son  thus 
returning,  Abdelmelic  exclaimed,  "  Die,  coward  !  thou  art 
no  true  Meruan,  and  no  son  of  mine :"  saying  which,  he 
transfixed  the  unhappy  youth  with  his  lance,  and  Casim  fell 
dead  to  the  ground.  All  around  looked  with  horror  on  that 
deed,  but  the  father  bade  them  remove  the  body  from  his 
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sight,  and  as  they  did  so,  his  scouts  brought  him  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching  in  order  of  battle. 

Abdelmelic  disposed  his  people  to  receive  the  coming  foe, 
and  the  two  hosts  were  soon  in  presence.  A  few  unim- 
portant skirmishes  commenced  the  day,  but  before  the  sun 
had  attained  to  any  great  height  the  battle  had  become 
general,  and  was  a  very  sanguinary  one,  well  maintained 
by  both  parties.  The  efforts  of  Abdelmelic  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  enemy's  lines, 
routing  them  completely  as  evening  approached,  and  dis- 
persing their  fugitive  bands  in  all  directions  before  nightfall. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rebel  cavalry  took  the  direction  of 
Moror  and  Marchena,  their  infantry  that  of  Leit  and  the 
hills  of  those  regions  ;  but  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  the 
conflict  had  rendered  the  troops  of  Abdelmelic  incapable  of 
pursuing  the  retreating  foe. 

On  the  following  day,  the  people  of  El  Meknesi,  expecting 
to  be  overtaken  by  Abdelmelic,  and  dreading  his  approach, 
resolved  to  retire  from  further  combat,  when  those  who  could 
reach  Seville  made  haste  to  gain  that  city,  but  the  wounded 
and  most  of  the  foot- soldiers  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
Abdelgafir  El  Meknesi  took  his  way  to  Seville,  confiding  in 
the  promise  made  to  him  by  Hayun  Ben  Salem,  that  the 
gates  should  be  opened  to  him  on  his  appearance.  Nor  did 
Abdelmelic  fail  to  divine  the  African  leaders'  intention,  and 
giving  his  troops  but  short  time  for  repose,  he  pursued 
Abdelgafir,  whom  he  overtook  at  Alxarafe,  which  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Seville.  Here  an  obstinate  combat 
ensued,  in  which  both  armies  fought  with  equal  bravery  and 
obstinacy ;  Abdelmelic  himself  being  severely  wounded,  as 
were  many  of  his  principal  officers. 

The  seditious  inhabitants  of  the  city  meanwhile  took  pos- 
session of  the  Alcazar,  and  killed  the  Vizier,  with  a  large 
number  of  his  people.  The  general  Aben  Abda  Gehwara 
was  also  gravely  wounded  and  left  for  dead  :  the  conspira- 
tors then  obtained  possession  of  the  gates,  which  they  made 
haste  to  open  to  Meknesi,  facilitating  the  entrance  of  that 
general  into  the  city  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and 
supplying  him  with  the  means  for  crossing  the  river. 

But  the  troops  of  Abdelgafir  held  the  place  for  one  night 
oixiy ;  the  cavalry  of  Seville  and  Cordova  followed  them  into 
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tue  city, — the  slaughter  of  the  combatants,  the  cries  of  those 
who  continued  fighting,  and  the  fury  of  the  strife,  being  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  darkness  of  night,  which  at  length 
rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

Abdelgafir  El  Meknesi  soon  perceived  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  in  Seville  :  he  plundered 
the  magazines  of  arms  during  the  night,  as  he  did  the  palace 
of  the  King  and  that  of  the  Wali,  and  having  loaded  himself 
with  all  the  riches  he  could  find  in  the  city,  he  departed 
before  daybreak,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but 
by  all  the  rebels  who  had  gathered  in  Seville,  those  partizans 
of  the  African  general  being,  nevertheless,  but  poorly  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  their  rash  and  wicked  perfidy.  De- 
spite the  fatigue  of  his  horses,  Abdelgafir  accelerated  his 
march,  and  arrived,  without  having  been  pursued,  at 
Castala.* 

Tlie  king  Abderahman  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
long  continuance  of  this  partizan  war,  which,  although  not 
of  great  importance,  yet  fatigued  and  exhausted  the  people 
employed  therein,  and  was  beside  a  pretext  and  refuge  for 
all  the  unquiet  spirits  of  the  time,  as  well  as  for  all  the 
bandits  and  all  the  malefactors  of  the  realm.  He  there- 
fore wrote  to  the  Wali  of  Merida,  commanding  him  to  send 
his  cavalry  to  Cordova,  expressing  his  intention  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  El  Meknesi  with  greater  energy,  and  declar- 
ing that  he  would  not  lay  the  weapons  from  his  hands  until 
he  had  brought  the  rebels  to  reason,  and  made  an  end  of 
the  disturbances  they  were  creating.  The  Wali  of  Merida 
thereupon  assembled  his  Alcaides,  and  departed  with  these 
forces  to  accompany  the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  intelligence  that  El  Meknesi  had  entered 
Seville  arrived  in  Cordova ;  and  Eame,  which  is  ever  men- 
dacious, affirmed  the  troops  of  that  city,  with  those  of  Cor- 
dova, to  have  been  routed  and  broken :  the  forces  of  the 
king  were  moreover  declared  to  be  in  disorderly  flight. 

But  Abderah.man  was  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
Seville ;  he  knew  th  at  the  Wali  Abdelmelic  was  severely 
wounded,  and  although  without  any  other  force  than  his 
Africans,  he  was  desirous  of  pursuing  the  rebels  in  person, 

Now  Cazalla. —  Cond4. 
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since  his  Wall  was  incapacitated  from  doing  so  ;  but  the 
Hagib  Teman  Bern  Amer  Ben  Alcama  persuaded  him  to 
await  tlie  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Merida,  which  would  not, 
as  he  assured  his  sovereign,  be  long  deL^yed.  Many  of  that 
monarch's  principal  counsellors  were  indeed  of  opinion  that 
the  king  ought  not  to  appear  in  person  in  this  war  of  bandits 
and  criminals ;  but  Abderahman  longed  to  know  that  his 
people  were  at  peace,  and  the  days  seemed  to  him  years 
while  that  first  wish  of  his  heart  remained  unaccomplished. 

The  forces  of  Merida  having  arrived  at  Cordova,  the  Wali 
and  his  Alcaides  were  received  with  much  honour  by  the  king, 
and  having  given  the  people  three  days  for  repose,  Abderah- 
man prepared  to  march  against  El  Meknesi.  The  latter,  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing,  and  knowing  that  the  cavalry 
of  Merida  had  joined  that  of  Cordova,  saw  clearly  that  a 
tempest  was  about  to  fall  on  his  head,  and  marched  once 
more  to  seek  the  well-known  refuge  of  the  mountains  be- 
yond  the  river  of  Cordova.  Others  of  the  insurgent  generals 
considered  it  better  to  take  shelter  in  the  nearer  hills ;  but 
the  opinion  of  Abdelgafir  prevailed,  and  his  troops  proceeded 
to  cross  the  Gruadalquivir  near  Lora. 

^N^ow  Abderahman  had  left  Cordova  on  the  same  day 
which  the  rebels  had  chosen  for  crossing  the  water :  the 
latter,  making  the  most  of  their  tim.e,  pressed  onward  with 
their  best  speed  ;  but  the  king,  informed  of  their  movements, 
sent  his  cavalry,  forward,  with  command  to  attack  them 
wherever  they  should  be  found.  The  Alcaides  of  Elvira 
and  of  the  land  of  Tadmir  being  also  made  aware  of  the 
purpose  of  El  Meknesi  to  cross  the  river,  had  sallied  forth 
from  Seville,  and  held  themselves  prepared  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat to  the  mountains.  And  tlie  fortune  of  Abderahman's 
arms  did  so  fuUy  prevail,  that  both  of  these  bodies  came 
upon  Abdelgafir  almost  in  the  same  hour  at  the  river  Xenil 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ecija ;  when,  thus  assailed  on  both 
sides,  the  African  leader  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
ground,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a  retrograde  movement. 
He  gave  clear  proof  of  valour  and  skill  in  the  defence  and 
retreat,  wherein  his  troops  also  comported  themselves  most 
bravely ;  but,  overmatched  by  the  conquerors,  they  were 
compelled  to  give  the  reins  to  their  horses,  and  fly  with  the 
best  speed  they  might.      Tlie  Alcaide  of  Elvira,  directing 

VOL.  I.  P 
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his  attention  especially  to  the  pursuit  of  Meknesi,  who  was 
very  severely  wounded,  did  not  fail  soon  to  overtake  him, 
when  he  drove  his  lance  through  the  flying  General,  who 
fell  from  his  horse  :  the  Alcaide  then  had  his  head  taken  off, 
and  sent  it  to  Abderahman.  The  same  fate  befel  Aben  Harasa 
and  the  Xeque  Hayun  Ben  Salem,  with  fifty  more  of  the 
African  cavaliers,  whose  heads  were  presented  to  the  king 
by  the  generals  of  Merida  and  Carmona.  These  trophies 
of  his  victory  Abderahman  then  commanded  to  be  sent  to 
different  cities,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  owners  :  the  heads  of  the  fifty 
African  cavaliers,  for  example,  were  despatched  to  Elvira,  the 
garrison-town  of  Almunecaub  and  Granada,  while  those  of  El 
Meknesi  and  Aben  Harasa  were  sent  to  Cordova,  and  that  of 
the  Xeque  Hayun  to  Seville.  The  king  likewise  gave  orders 
for  the  instant  pursuit  of  the  flying  remains  of  that  army 
which  had  been  commanded  by  El  Meknesi,  but  charged  his 
generals  to  receive  all  who  should  surrender  to  mercy,  and 
to  make  it  widely  known  that  Abderahman  offered  a  free 
pardon  to  such  as  would  promise  future  obedience.  The 
defeat  and  death  of  Meknesi  took  place  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  156.* 

AH  these  things  disposed  and  set  in  order,  the  king  next 
proceeded  to  Seville,  there  to  visit  and  console  his  Wall 
Abdelmelic  Ben  Omar  Ben  Meruan,  who  lay  there  grievously 
sick,  being  in  a  sorrowful  condition  not  only  on  account  of  J, 
his  wounds,  but  also  because  he  was  still  more  heavily  bur-  " 
thened  in  soul  for  the  death  of  his  son,  even  Casim,  whom 
he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand,  as  related  above ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  King  brought  him  much  consolation,  and 
was  as  balsam  to  his  sufferings  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Abderahman  then  repaired  to  Cordova,  taking  with  him 
the  troops  of  Merida  and  the  Alcaides  commanding  the 
Com  areas  of  Cordova.  Arrived  in  his  capital,  the  king  dis- 
tributed superb  arms,  rich  vestments,  and  beautiful  horses, 
to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  expedition 
against  El  Meknesi,  now  brought  to  so  fortunate  a  termi- 
nation. He  appointed  Abu  Omeya  Abdelgafir  Ben  Abi 
Abda  Gehwara  to  the  government  of  Seville,  in  which  he 

*  A.D.  772. 
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was  to  act  as  the  Vizier  of  the  Wali  Abdehnelic  Ben  Omar 
Meruan,  whom  the  king  had  named  Governor  of  Saragossa 
and  of  all  eastern  Spain,  desiring  the  latter  to  depart  for  his 
province  so  soon  as  he  should  be  effectually  cured  of  his 
wounds.  This  Abu  Omeya,  thus  appointed  the  vizier  of 
Abdelmelic,*  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  vizier  Hasan 
Melic  Grehwara :  he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  King 
Abderahman,  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
master. 

Now  Abderahman  considered  that  the  "VYalies  of  Africa, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  East,  would 
never  cease  to  disquiet  him  in  his  new  possessions ;  he 
therefore  commanded  his  Hagib,  Temam  Ben  Amer  Ben 
Alcama,  to  repair  to  the  cities  of  Tortosa  and  Tarragona, 
there  to  give  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  navy  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  form  an  effectual  guard  for  the  coasts 
of  Spain.  Tlie  same  orders  were  given  for  Seville,  where 
the  king  caused  building  yards  to  be  constructed  near 
Santa  Maria  of  Oksonoba,  and  in  Cartbagena  he  had  the 
Alhalfe  or  Espartaria,  which  was  the  ancient  Port  of  Murcia, 
put  into  a  serviceable  condition  :  he  furthermore  commanded 
that  similar  precautions  should  be  taken  in  respect  of 
Tortosa,  Tarragona,  Almeria,  Almunecaub,  Algesira-Alha- 
dra,  Cadiz,  and  Huelba.  The  office  of  High  Admiral 
(Ameer  of  the  Sea)  Abderahman  conferred  on  Temam  Ben 
Amer  Ben  Alcama,  with  whose  knowledge  and  energy  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  of  whose  valuable  qualities  of 
various  kinds  he  had  had  long  experience  during  the  many 
years  tliat  the  son  of  Amer  had  been  governor  of  Huesca, 
of  eastern  Spain,  and  of  Toledo. 

*  It  is  of  this  Abdehnelic,  tho  son  of  Omar,  whom  the  Christians  of 
his  time  call  Omaris  Filius,  that  tl\e  chronicles  of  t lie  period  succcednig 
make  "King  Marsilius  of  Saragossa,"  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
liistory  and  romances  of  Charlemagne. — Conde. 
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CHAP.  XX. — Of  the  insttiiebctiow  of  htjseik  el  abdaei  rw  saba- 

GOSSA,   AND  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SONS  OF  ABDEBAHMAIT. 

Now  in  this  year  of  156,  Husein  El  Abdari,  who  bad  been 

AVali  of  8aragossa,  but  had  retired  from   office,  becoming 

weary  of  living  in  tranquillity,  and  discontented  with  his  lot, 

began  to  utter  seditious  discourses,  by  means  of  which  he 

persuaded  many  ignorant  people  that  they  ought  not  to  pay 

the  tenth  of  their  fruits  and  flocks  to  the  king,  since  Ab- 

derahman  employed  the  amount  in  making  war  upon  the 

Moslemah,  and  in  maintaining  his  own  pretensions  against 

the  Caliphs  of  the  East,  who  were  in  fact  the  true  lords  of 

Spain.     But  the  Vizier  of  Saragossa  secretly  sent  advice  of 

these  things  to  the  Walies  of  Huesca  and  Tudela,  whom  he 

requested  to  assemble  their  people  and  come  upon  the  city : 

he  warned  them,  nevertheless,  to  choose  men  in  whom  they 

could  trust  for  that  service,  and  to  advance  with  the  utmost 

secrecy,  since  he  could  not  confide  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 

place,  among  whom  the  intending  rebel  had  much  influence. 

He  sent  messengers  to  the  same  effect,  and  with  like  charge 

of  secrecy,  to  the  Alcaides  of  other  parts   of  the  province ; 

and  all  having  arrived  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Vizier, 

Husein  El  Abdari  was  taken  and  beheaded.   Notice  of  what 

had  happened  was  then  sent  to  the  king,  who  approved  the 

measures  taken,  and  thanked  his  Walies*  for  their  zeal  and 

good  service. 

At  this  time  the  young  prince  Hixem,  son  of  Abderah- 
nian,  began  to  make  himself  remarked  for  his  good  under- 

*  The  titles  of  Ameer  or  WaK,  of  Vizier,  and  of  Alcalde,  are  some- 
times used  with  but  little  discrimination  in  the  pages  of  maiij  of  our 
authorities,  but  are  always  clearly  distinguished  by  the  more  accurate 
writers.  The  Ameer  or  Wali  was  the  supreme  Governor  of  a  province, 
tlie  first  of  those  titles  being  not  unfrequently  vised  by  the  Caliphs  them- 
selves. The  Governors  of  important  cities  were  also  called  W'alies; 
those  of  smaller  towns  were  designated  Alcalde.  The  Viziers  were 
Lieutenant-governors  of  the  Walies  and  the  Deputies  of  the  Alcaldes, — 
the  latter  rarely  having  more  than  one,  the  former  frequently  two,  c 
sometimes  even  more,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  rule.  Tbe^ 
Vice-governors  acted  as  supreme  in  the  absence  of  their  principals  ;  thi 
first,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  later  times,  the  Grand  Vizier,  taking  the  chk 
part  in  cases  where  more  than  one  held  office. — Tb. 
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standing  and  many  excellent  qualities,  he  was  the  delight  of  his 
father  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  virtuous  inclinations  ; 
and  the  king  had  chosen  masters  for  him  from  among  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  time.  Abderahman  was  above  all 
anxious  that  his  sons  should  be  early  accustomed  to  the 
practice  of  justice  and  equity :  he  therefore  commanded  that 
Hixem  and  his  brother  Suleiman  should  be  frequently  pre- 
sent during  the  sittings  of  the  Cadies  in  the  Aljama,  as 
well  as  at  those  of  tlie  Mexuar  or  Council  of  JState.  These 
princes  were  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  their 
father  with  much  rejoicing;  and  on  those  occasions  they 
gave  very  sumptuous  entertainments  to  the  learned  men 
who  were  their  ordinary  guests,  and  to  such  as  formed  part 
of  the  academies  or  assemblies  of  the  learned  which  were 
held  on  all  those  occasions.  The  princes  then  conferred  re- 
wards on  those  who  produced  the  best  eulogies  on  their 
father,  they  themselves  preparing  verses  and  elegant  en- 
comiums, which  the  preceptors  caused  to  be  read  in  these 
learned  assemblies  or  academies. 

In  the  year  158,  Moavia  Ben  Salehi,  the  Cadi  Mayor  of 
all  the  Aljamas  of  Spain,  died  at  Cordova.  Born  in  the 
village  of  ^aquila,  near  Hemesa,  this  Moavia  had  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learning  and  ability ;  he  was  much 
beloved  by  the  king  Abderahman,  whom  he  had  long  faithfully 
followed  in  all  his  fortunes,  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous. 
His  funeral  rites  were  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  city,  and  Abderahman  himself  made  the  oration  or 
funeral-prayer.  The  king  then  appointed  Hasan  Ben  Besar 
El  Hudeili,  an  excellent  as  well  as  very  learned  man,  to 
be  Cadi  of  the  Cadies,  in  the  place  of  Moavia,  and  named 
Sirag  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Sirag,  his  freed-man,  and  one  in 
wliom  he  much  confided,  to  be  President  of  the  Chief  Tri- 
bunal of  Cordova. 

j^ow  from  the  time  when  the  Christians  in  Afranc  (which 
is  iVance)  had  made  themselves  masters  ofthecitv  and  Co- 

'  ml 

mareas  of  Narbonne,  they  had  not  failed  to  profit  by  the 
continual  wars  in  which  king  Abderahman  had  been  involved 
by  his  rebels,  and  taking  courage  from  their  impunity,  these 
infidels  now  entered  Spain  with  a  considerable  force,  cutting 
up  the  fields,  destroying  the  crops,  burning  the  towns,  and 
carrying  the  inhabitants  away  captive.      Their  cavalry  even 
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Tentured  to  penetrate  so  far  as  Saragossa  ;  but  the  AYalies  of 
Huesca,  Lericla,  and  other  frontier  towns,  repulsed  and  drove 
them  beyond  the  mountains,  where  they  had  to  leave  their 
prey,  as  they  turned  their  backs.*  And  well  it  was  .for  the 
Walies  of  the  frontier  that  they  had  been  thus  successful, 
seeing  that  their  own  negligence  had  caused  all  the  calami- 
ties suffered  from  the  Christians  at  that  period.  This  in- 
cursionf  made  by  the  people  of  Afranc  took  place  in  the 
year  162.^ 

When  the  Walies  of  Huesca  and  Saragossa  despatched 
intelligence  to  the  king  of  what  had  been  done,  Abderahman 
commanded  them  to  pursue  the  Christians  to  their  moun- 
tains, and  even  to  keep  them  in  obedience  by  frequent  in- 
roads upon  their  valleys.  But  this  warfare  was  long, 
obstinate,  and  without  any  result  of  importance,  while  it 
soon  became  exceedingly  irksome  to  the  Moslemah  of  the 
frontiers,  on  whom  was  laid  the  dangerous  task  of  follow- 
ing amidst  their  wild  and  almost  impassable  mountains  a 
.  race  of  valiant  and  determined  men,  clothed  only  in  bear- 
skins, and  having  nothing  whereof  their  foes  could  make 
booty  but  the  clubs  and  scythes  with  which  they  defended 
themselves. 

Abderahman  now  gave  his  best  attention  to  the  good 
government  of  the  country :  he  sent  his  eldest  son  Suleiman, 
who  had  been  bom  to  him  in  Syria,  to  the  city  of  Toledo, 
of  which  he  appointed  the  young  man  governor,  thinking 
that  by  holding  the  charge  of  a  province  so  important  he 
might  have  fair  opportunity  for  putting  in  practice  those 
wise  and  prudent  doctrines  which  he  had  been  taught  by 
his  preceptors :  but  for  the  security  of  his  government,  and 
to  confirm  him  in  all  good  principles,  the  king  gave  him  a 
Yizier  and  Counsellor  on  whom  he  could  himself  fully  rely  : 
this  was  Muza  Ben  Hodeira,  a  statesman  of  much  ability  and 
experience.     His  second  son,  Abdallah,  King  Abderahman 

*  "  To  leave  their  prey  as  they  turned  their  backs,**  our  author  informs 
us  is  an  Arabian  proverb,  used  whenever  an  absolute  loss  is  incurred,  of 
•whatever  kind  it  may  be. 

t  The  affair  of  which  such  slight  mention  is  here  made  by  the 
Arabic  writers  is  that  so  famous  in  Christian  chronicle  aud  romaucej — 
the  Battle  of  Roncesvalles. — Te. 

I  A.D.  778. 
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appointed  to  the  government  of  Merida,  with  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  to  him  he  gave  Abdelgafir  Ben  Hasan  Ben  Melic, 
sou  of  the  Vizier  Hasan  Grehwara,  as  Vizier  and  Counsellor. 
Abdelgafir  had  been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  his 
childhood,  and  Abderahman  loved  him  as  a  brother.  AVitli 
these  ministers  it  was  that  the  ]ting  sent  his  sons  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  governors  which  was  proper 
to  their  princely  condition. 

lielieved  from  the  cares  by  which  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  oppressed,  King  Abderahman  was  now  wont  to 
take  recreation  of  various  kinds,  and  among  others  that  of 
falconry,  having  a  large  number  of  very  valuable  falcons 
for  that  purpose.  Of  his  love  for  that  sport  we  find  the 
following  anecdote  related: — In  one  of  his  warlike  expe- 
ditions the  king  was  marching  \Aith  his  army,  when  a  flight 
or  flock  of  cranes*  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  troops,  and 
was  seen  to  alight  in  a  valley  at  no  great  distance.  Calling 
for  his  falconers,  Abderahman  immediately  abandoned  the 
host  and  departed  for  his  favourite  chase,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  wits  of  his  court  for  the  production  of  many  spirited 
and  elegant  verses  ;  and  the  king,  as  well  for  this  his  love 
of  falconry  as  for  his  mountain  wars,  was  called  the  Sacre 
Coraixi. 

In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  154,  and  in  the  moon  of 
Dylhagia,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  at  its  rising  was  so  ex- 
traordinary that  its  aspect  excited  the  utmost  terror :  the 
light  thereof  had  no  splendour,  and  in  that  frightful  ob- 
scurity it  continued  until  near  the  middle  of  the  day, 
althougli  there  was  neither  eclipse,  mist,  nor  dust. 


CHAP.  XXI. — Of  the  flight  o*"  the  son  of  jfsuf  feom  his 

PKISON  IN  COKDOVA. 

Mu  HAMAD  Abulaswad,  SOU  of  Jusuf  El  Fchri,  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  as  related,  and  confined  in  a  tower  at   Cor- 

*  Dam-  Juliana  Beniers  has  instruc<ed  us  so  carefully  as  to  the  terms 
to  be  employed  in  these  worshipful  matters,  tliat  no  excuse  renuuns  to 
hmi  Mho  uses  them  inaccurately,  as  the  Translator  fears  to  be  herecloin^ 
not  liavmg  the  learned  lady's  work  at  hand  for  immediate  reference.     "' 
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dova,  where  he  had  been  rigorously  guarded  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  captivity.  But  as  all  things  yield  to 
time,  so  did  the  severity  of  Muhamad's  keepers  and  gaolers. 
At  the  end  of  some  years,  compassionating  the  sadness  of 
their  prisoner's  lot,  they  thought  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  permitting  him  to  enjoy  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun. 
For  at  that  time  the  crafty  Mohamad  pretended  that  he 
was  nearly  blind ;  and  so  well  did  he  assume  the  appearance 
of  the  condition  he  feigned,  that  all  believed  in  the  supposed 
infirmity,  surnaming  him  Muhamad  the  Purblind  in  conse- 
quence. 

A  long  time  passed  in  this  manner,  and  the  guards  of  the 
captive  Mohamad,  confiding  in  the  security  his  lieipless  state 
afforded,  allowed  him  to  leave  his  prison  and  wander  about 
the  lower  halls  of  the  tower,  more  especially  in  the  hot 
months  of  the  year.  Nay,  they  even  permitted  him  to  pass 
the  night  in  those  rooms,  to  the  end  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  coolness  of  the  place,  and  did  not  refuse  him  leave  to 
descend  to  the  cisterns  when  it  pleased  him  to  fetch  water. 
The  pretended  blind  man  was  thus  enabled  to  discover  that 
opportunity  of  evasion  which  he  continually  sought,  and  he 
soon  perceived  that  the  lower  windows  which  gave  light  to 
the  cisterns  would  afford  him  an  easy  method  of  escape. 

At  this  time  Muhamad  was  occasionally  visited  by  men 
who  were  the  secret  partizans  of  his  family,  and  to  them  he 
communicated  his  hopes  and  purposes  ;  when  they  encou- 
raged him  to  carry  his  plaus  into  execution,  offering  all  the 
aid  that  they  could  procure  him  from  without,  and  assuring 
him  that  thus  assisted  he  could  not  fail  of  success. 

One  evening  of  the  summer,  therefore,  when  all  were 
bathing  in  the  Guadalquiver,  and  even  the  servants  of  the 
prison  had  absented  themselves,  leaving  Mohamad,  wliose 
supposed  blindness  was  their  security,  in  the  lower  halls 
where  he  was  now  accustomed  to  pass  his  days,  the  son  of 
Jusuf  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  thus  opening  the  gates  of  his  prison :  making  his  exit  by 
the  lower  windows  of  the  cisterns,  he  swam  across  the 
river,  and  gaining  tiie  opposite  shore,  where  his  landing  was 
concealed  by  a  grove  of  poplars,  he  there  found  clothing  and 
a  liorse,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  use  by  the  friends 
alluded  to  above.     Hiding  all  night  and  the  following  day  by 
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unfrequented  roads,  he  arrived  without  having  been  recog- 
nised at  Toledo,  where  he  was  received  into  the  house  of 
other  friends,  who,  having  supplied  him  with  the  disguises 
needful,  proceeded  with  him  by  night  and  in  all  secrecy  to 
the  mountains  of  Jaen,  where  they  found  him  a  refuge 
among  the  bandits  and  rebels  taking  shelter  in  those 
wilds. 

Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  and  dread- 
ing punishment,  the  guards  of  Muhamad  kept  his  Hightlong 
secret ;  but  at  length  it  became  necessary  that  the  truth 
should  be  declared,  and  intelligence  that  the  blind  Muhamad 
had  escaped  from  his  prison  was  despatched  to  the  kiug. 
Abderahman  was  much  grieved  on  receiving  the  news,  and 
displeased  by  the  negligence  of  the  guards.  "  All  these 
things,"  he  said,  "  are  the  work  of  Eternal  Wisdom ;  and 
this  event  may  serve  to  teach  us  that  you  cannot  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  wicked  without  doing  an  injury  to  the  good : 
much  I  fear  lest  the  flight  of  this  blind  man  should  cause  us 
many  a  disquietude  and  much  effusion  of  blood." 

The  king  then  sent  advice  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
governors  and  Alcaides  of  Elvira,  Segovia,  and  Jaen,  com- 
manding the  latter  to  make  search  in  the  mountains  of  that 
district,  and  giving  orders  that  all  should  keep  careful 
watch  on  the  movements  of  the  rebels  still  taking  refuge 
therein. 

At  this  time  the  "Wali  of  Toledo,  Habib  Ben  Abdelmelic 
El  Meruan,  departed  from  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
valued  friends  of  the  king,  who,  with  his  six  sons,  accom- 
panied the  body  to  its  last  home.  On  this  occasion  Ab- 
derahman perceived  that  his  son  Hixem  was  giving  himself 
up  to  immoderate  grief,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
rise  and  follow  the  corpse  to  its  grave,  when  he  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words  : — "  This  is  not  well,  Abulwalid  ! 
so  much  suflering  and  depression  is  not  to  be  indulged  ;  rise 
at  once,  and  accompany  the  best  of  thy  house  to  the 
tomb." 
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CHAP.  XXII. — Of  the  wae  against  muhamad  abulaswad,  the 

SON  OF  JUSUF  EL  FEHRI,  HIS  ADYENTUBES  AND  DEATH. 

No  long  time  was  suifered  to  elapse  before  the  fires  of  re- 
bellion began  to  give  evidence  of  their  existence  in  the 
Sierras  of  Cazorla  and  Segovia.  The  bands  still  in  revolt, 
joined  by  the  seditious  and  discontented  of  all  the  provinces, 
chose  Muhamad  Elasvrad  or  Abulaswad  for  their  leader,  and 
once  more  unfolded  the  banners  of  El  Eehri ;  at  sight  of 
which,  more  than  six  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  experi- 
enced in  war,  prepared  themselves  to  march  beneath  their 
folds. 

The  king  was  soon  informed  of  these  things,  and  without 
losing  a  moment  of  the  time  so  precious  on  occasions  of  the 
kind,  he  departed  for  the  scene  of  strife  with  the  cavalry  of 
Cordova,  giving  notice  to  the  Walies  of  Tadmir  and  Jaen, 
whom  he  commanded  to  advance  with  their  people  for  the 
purpose  of  dispersing  that  horde  of  rebels. 

Hearing  of  the  preparations  making  to  receive  them,  and 
aware  that  Abderahman  himself  was,  in  the  field,  the  insur- 
gents endeavoured  to  avoid  an  encounter,  and  the  rather  as 
they  daily  hoped  to  increase  their  host  by  the  forces  which 
Casim  Ben  Jusuf  was  gathering  in  the  mountains  of  Konda, 
and  which  Hafila,  with  others  attached  to  his  party,  were 
also  labouring  to  assemble  in  Somonton  and  the  Sierras  of 
Jaen.  And  in  this  they  so  far  succeeded  that,  although 
beaten  in  various  battles  of  no  great  importance,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field,  nor  to  en- 
gage them  in  a  general  action.  Much  time  was  thus 
expended  in  that  mountain  war,  which,  though  more  than 
once  brought  to  a  seeming  close,  was  evermore  resumed  at 
every  convenient  opportunity. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  did  the 
cavalry  and  people  of  Abderahman,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  horsemen  of  Elvira,  Lorca,  and  Jaen  ;  since  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  mountains,  within  which  the  insurgents  ever 
withdrew  for  shelter,  was  so  great,  that  even  the  infantry  of 
the  king  could  not  pursue  them  into  their  ravines  and  defiles 
witljout  much  loss  and  sufiering. 

"Wearied  by  the  vexations  of  that  slow  and  fatiguing  war- 
fare, Abderahman  commanded  his  AYalies  to  pass  from,  one  end 
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to  the  otlier  of  those  hills,  and  compel  the  rebels  to  abandon 
their  holds  :  he  caused  all  to  be  well  supplied  with  aid  from 
experienced  companies  of  cross-bow  men,  and  ordered  that 
the  forces  should  enter  the  mountains  by  various  points  at 
the  same  time :  this  was  done  by  the  AYalies  accordingly. 
The  rebels  then  fled  through  the  hills  of  Castulona  or  Casta- 
lana,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  city  so  called,  Mohamad 
Abulaswad  was  there  advised  by  certain  among  the  inhabi- 
tants to  recommend  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  assuring 
him  that  if  he  would  ask  pardon,  and  make  an  excuse  for  his 
flight,  Abderahmau  was  of  so  clement  a  nature  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  refusing  forgiveness.  To  this  Abulaswad  replied, 
that  for  his  misfortune  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  entreat  the 
king's  pardon,  even  though  he  should  determine  to  do  so, 
being  compelled  to  follow  whithersoever  the  people  he 
seemed  to  command  should  think  proper  to  lead  him.  He 
added  that  he  knew  well  to  what  end  the  disastrous  war 
was  tending,  but  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  the 
meanest  soldier  of  his  bands.  His  advisers  persisted  never- 
theless, and  said  that  even  though  he  could  not  avoid  making 
his  appearance  at  the  battle  which  was  then  impending  and 
was  indeed  inevitable,  yet  that  he  should  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  flying  and  saving  himself,  since  he  might  be 
certain  that  King  Abderahman  would  receive  him  favourably 
and  treat  him  well. 

Some  few  days  after  this  discourse  had  taken  place,  the 
battle  was  fought,  when  Muhamad  Abulaswad  took  flight 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  cavalry ;  but  this  he  did  not 
attempt  until  the  greater  part  of  his  foot-soldiers  had  been 
already  slain,  few  having  found  means  to  deliver  their  lives 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword  that  day.  Kazi  tells  us  that 
this  victory  over  the  rebels  was  obtained  by  the  people  of 
Abderahman  in  the  year  168,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
first  Kebie.,  which  was  two  days  after  the  conversation  with 
Mohamad,  and  those  proposals  made  to  him  by  his  friends 
which  we  have  repeated  above, — those  friends  being  men 
who  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  father,  and, 
though  faithful  to  Abderahman,  who  were  still  desirous  of 
Mohamad's  welfare.  The  latter  is  reported  to  have  lost  four 
thousand  men  in  that  battle,  to  say  nothing  of  as  many  more 
who  were  drow^ned  in  the  G-uadalimar,  as  thev  endeavoured 
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to  pass  that  river  when  flying  before  the  cavairy  of  Abde- 
rahman.  Having  left  the  field  of  strife,  Muhamad  himselt 
returned  to  Castalana,  but  immediately  afterwards  left 
that  city,  and  continued  his  flight  towards  the  Algarve  of 
Spain. 

After  that  battle  the  king  repaired  to  Cordova,  where  he 
was  received  with  many  proofs  of  joy ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
main to  take  the  repose  which  he  needed,  having  determined 
to  bring  the  struggle  commenced  by  his  rebels  to  an  effec- 
tual close;  he  therefore  departed  almost  immediately  for 
the  Comarcas  of  Merida,  although  the  Alcaides  of  Beja, 
Badalyox,  and  Cantara-Alseif,  would  fain  have  had  the  king 
entrust  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  them,  assuring  him  that 
they  were  of  sufficient  force  to  exterminate  the  rebels  even  to 
the  last  man.  Abderahman  commissioned  the  Alcaides  of  the 
two  last  mentioned  towns  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  in- 
surgents, but  the  services  of  the  Alcaide  of  Beja  the  king 
required  in  his  Alcadia,  whither  he  therefore  desired  him  to 
proceed  without  delay,  having  first  thanked  and  conferred 
on  him  many  marks  of  his  satisfaction  for  the  good  service 
already  rendered. 

After  the  battle  of  Castalona  the  rebel  leaders  had  dis- 
persed, one  to  one  side,  and  one  to  another,  each  reproach- 
ing the  others  for  the  ill  success  of  that  day.  Hafila,  with 
a  small  body  of  men,  fled  in  haste  to  the  mountains  of 
Segovia.  Muhamad  Abulwasad  El  Tehri,  with  such  .of  his 
cavalry  as  remained  to  him,  proceeded  to  the  Comarcas  of 
Algarve ;  but  being  pursued  by  the  Alcaides  of  Badalyox 
and  Cantara-Alseif,  Muhamad  was  beaten  in  several  skir- 
mishes; and  as  his  fortunes  became  more  desperate,  the 
few  troops  and  partizans  yet  surrounding  him  began  gradu- 
ally to  abandon  the  unhappy  fugitive,  and  disperse,  each  to 
such  shelter  as  he  could  find. 

The  son  of  Jusuf  at  length  remained  entirely  alone,  and 
had  not  even  a  servant — all  had  fled,  and  Muhamad.  stood 
without  a  follower  in  the  world  :  wearied  and  sorrowful,  he 
entered  Cauria  in  a  mean  and  squalid  disguise,  and  remained 
there  for  some  time  in  close  concealment ;  but  at  length 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  thence  also,  poor  and  unknown, 
without  even  an  attendant:  he  then  hid  himself  in  the 
neighbouriag  woods,  and  prowling  through  those  solitudes 
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like  a  hungry  wolf,  was  soon  reduced  to  look  back  upon  the 
period  of  his  obscurity  and  imprisonment  at  Toledo  as  one 
of  peace  and  happiness.  After  a  certain  time  passed  in  this 
manner,  the  sufferings  of  his  miserable  life  had  so  changed 
the  unfortunate  Muhamad  that  he  was  enabled  to  pass  un- 
known and  secure,  even  through  places  where  his  person 
must  otherwise  have  been  recognised  by  many :  he  thus 
arrived,  worn  and  emaciated,  at  Alarcon,  a  town  and  fort  in 
the  Comarca  of  Toledo,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year. 


CHAP.  XXIII. — Of  the  journey  taken  by  abderahman  to  xtjsi- 

TANIA  AND  GALLICIA. 

About  this  time,  finding  that  the  disturbances  in  that  pro- 
vince which  the  rebels  had  so  long  infected  were  brought  to 
a  close,  Abderahman  set  forth  to  visit  the  cities  of  Santarem, 
Lisbon,  Portocale,  Coimbra,  Baraca,  and  others  of  Lusi- 
tania  in  the  Algarve  of  Spain.  In  all  these  places  the  king 
commanded  the  erection  of  Aljamas  and  Mosques  for  the 
public  use,  for  which  purpose  he  assigned  a  part  of  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  Comarcas  of  each.  Abderahman 
passed  some  time  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Spain  also, 
leaving  everywhere  proofs  of  his  benevolence,  and  care  for 
the  V7ell-being  of  his  people.  By  Astorga,  Zamora,  and 
Avila,  he  finally  came  to  Medina  Toledo,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  son  Abdallah,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  with  great  demonstrations  of  gladness. 

Having  been  informed  that  certain  rebel  hordes  were  still 
roaming  through  the  Land  of  Tadmir,  led  by  Casim,  the 
younger  son  of  Jusuf  El  Fehri,  and  by  the  General  Hafila, 
who  had  gathered  together  all  the  loose  vagabonds  of  the 
Comarca,  A.bderahman  repaired  in  person  to  that  district ; 
but  on  arriving  at  the  Sierras  of  Alcaraz,  he  received  intelli- 
gence to  the  effect  that  the  Walies  of  Tadmir  had  routed 
those  bands,  and  that  Abdallah,  son  of  Abdelmelic  Ben 
Omar  Ben  Meruan,  having  taken  Casim  Ben  Jusuf  prisoner, 
still  held  him  under  a  strong  guard.  The  king  was  then 
visiting  the  frontiers  of  Secura,  which  is  a  city  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  mountain,  insomuch  that  the  citadel  is 
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inaccessible.  From  the  declivities  of  that  height  there 
descend  two  rivers,  one  of  which  is  that  called  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  which  waters  Cordova,  and  the  other  is  the  Guada- 
lahiad,  which  flows  through  Murcia :  the  first  takes  its  rise 
from  the  junction  of  numerous  rivulets  and  springs,  forming  a 
clear  lake  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and,  descending 
thence  to  the  foot  of  them,  it  proceeds  towards  the  west  by 
Mount  Nagida  and  Gadira,  passes  near  Medina  Ubeda  and  to 
the  plain  of  Medina  Bayesa,  whence,  taking  its  course  by  the 
fortress  of  Aldujar,  by  Alcozir,  Cartara,  and  other  cities, 
it  finally  reaches  Cordova.  The  Guadalabiad,  proceeding  in 
like  manner  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  passes  Murcia, 
A  uriola,  and  other  cities,  whence  it  continues  its  course  to 
the  sea.  "When  the  journey  of  Abderahman  had  been  pro- 
longed until  he  reached  Denia,  he  was  there  met  by  the 
messengers  bringing  him  the  head  of  the  luckless  Hafila, 
who  had  so  often  escaped  from  all  the  dangers  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  to  lose  his  life  in  a  mere  skirmish :  but 
none  can  avoid  the  arrow  which  is  levelled  at  him  from  the 
bow  of  his  fate. 

The  king  subsequently  proceeded  to  Lorca  and  Murcia, 
remaining  a  considerable  time  in  those  cities,  and  not  re- 
turning to  Cordova  until  the  year  170,  when  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Wall  Abdallah  Ben  Abdelmelic.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  Casim,  the  son  of  Jusuf  El  Fehri,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  in  chains  ;  the  unhappy  man  implored  the 
clemency  of  the  king,  and  kissed  the  earth  at  his  feet,  when 
Abderahman,  considering  the  inconstancy  which  distin- 
guishes the  fortunes  of  man,  took  compassion  on  tlie  son  of 
his  enemy,  and  being,  as  he  ever  was,  generous  of  his 
nature,  commanded  that  the  chains  of  the  unfortunate  Casim 
should  be  removed,  conferring  on  him  the  gift  of  life,  and 
adding  the  free  pardon  of  his  offences.  The  son  of  Jusuf 
El  Fehri  passed  his  days  from  that  time  forth  in  undissem- 
bled  obedience  to  the  king,  who  treated  him  witli  much 
honour,  and  endowed  him  with  large  possessions  on  the  Co- 
niarcas  of  Seville,  to  the  end  that  he  might  maintain  his  house 
in  the  state  which  befitted  his  rank. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. — Of  the  constiiuction  of  the  gkeat  mosque  of 

CORDOVA,  TUE  SOLEMN  OATll  TAKEN  BY  HIXEM,  AND  THE  DEATH 
OF  ABDEKAHMAN. 

The  desire  for  peace,  which  had  ever  been  the  most  earnest 
wish  entertained  by  Abderahman,  being  at  length  fulfilled, 
he  signalized  the  first  year  in  which  that  blessing  was 
accorded  to  him,  and  which  was  the  year  of  the  Hegira  170, 
by  commanding  that  the  Great  Aljama  or  Court  of  Justice, 
and  the  Mezquita  Mayor  or  Grreat  Mosque,  should  be  con- 
structed in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  palace.  It  is  even  related 
that  the  plans  for  those  works  were  drawn  by  the  king 
himself,  who  intended  that  the  mosque  should  resemble  that 
of  Damascus,  and  be  of  greater  extent  tlian  that  of  Bagdad, 
which  it  was  also  to  surpass  in  splendour  and  magnificence ; 
nay,  he  was  even  desirous  that  it  should  be  equal,  or  at  least 
comparable,  to  the  Alaksa  or  Holy  House*  of  Jerusalem. 
He  placed  therein  many  very  precious  columns  of  marble, 
the  entrances  being  formed  of  nineteen  lofty  and  spacious 
gates,  to  the  end  that  its  Alquiblaf  might  be  approached 
by  nineteen  aisles,  formed  of  columns  in  difterent  marbles 
finely  carved ;  these  were  crossed  by  thirty-eight  avenues 
or  aisles  proceeding  from  east  to  west,  aud  on  each  of  the 
sides  were  nine  gates.  Aben  Hayun  tells  us  that  the 
height  of  the  Alminar  or  Tower  of  this  mosque  was  of  forty 
Brazos,;J: — a  little  more  or  less.  The  king  carried  forward 
this  work  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence,  working  him- 
self daily  therein  for  the  space  of  one  hour.  The  sum  he 
spent  on  the  edifice  was  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
doubloons  of  gold  ;  but  it  did  not  please  God  that  he  should 
see  it  completed  :  yet  he  had  taken  care  to  endow  the  colleges, 
schools,  and  hospitals  that  were  to  be  attached  to  the  build- 
ing, and  which  were  all  of  an  extent  in  harmony  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Aljama. 

The  public  instruction  given  at  this  period  in  Spain  was 

*  The  Moslemah  venerate  two  temples  or  holy  houses — that  of  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  tliey  call  the  Alalssa 
or  Jttfcmote,  because  of  its  distance  from  Arabia, —  Conde. 

t  Alquibla,  the  soutliern  part. 

X  Each  Brazo  is  something  more  than  six  feet. — Tb. 
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according  to  the  opinions  and  sect  of  the  Auzei,*  whose 
doctrines  had  been  introduced  into  Cordova  by  the  Anda- 
lusian  Saxato  Ben  Salema,  who  had  been  the  disciple  of 
the  Auzei  in  the  East.  This  learned  man  was  likewise 
called  the  Damascene,  and  therefore  some  writers  have  de- 
clared him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Damascus :  he  continued 
to  teach  at  Cordova  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  the  King  Hixem,  and  in  the 
year  180 ;  although  some  say  that  he  lived  till  182. 

Now  Abderahman,  desiring  to  reward  the  important  ser- 
vices of  the  General  xlbdallah,  son  of  Abdelmelic  Ben  Omar 
El  Meruan,  had  offered  him  his  grand-daughter  Cathira,  the 
daughter  of  Hixem,  to  wife ;  and  when  Abdallah  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  thus  made,  the  king  gave  him 
his  bride  ;  when  there  were  great  feasts  and  rejoicings  held  in 
Cordova  on  tliat  occasion. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  170,  Abderahman  assembled  in 
Cordova  the  Walies  of  the  six  Capitanias  of  Spain, — Toledo, 
Merida,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Granada,  and  Murcia,  namely, 
with  the  twenty-four  Yiziers  of  the  same  :  and  when  all  had 
gathered  together  in  the  presence  of  his  Hagib,  the  Cadi  of 
Cadies,  and  the  Alcatibes,  who  were  secretaries  or  coun- 
sellors of  state,  the  king  declared  his  son  Hixem  to  be  his 
Wali  Alahdi,  or  future  successor.  All  the  Walies  and 
Viziers  present  then  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  loyalty 
to  the  King  Abderahman  for  the  period  of  his  life,  and  after 
his  death  to  his  son  Hixem,  the  declared  successor  to  the 
throne  ;  whereupon  all  by  his  order  took  the  hand  of  Prince 
Hixem.  The  king  gave  this  preference  to  Hixem  over  his 
other  sons,  Suleiman  and  Abdallah,  although  he  was  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  because  he  had  ever  given  proof  of 
much  goodness  of  heart  and  rectitude  of  mind ;  yet  some  say 
that  the  Sultana  Howara,  mother  of  Hixem,  had  so  entirely 
gained  the  heart  of  Abderahman  that  he  had  no  other  will 
than  hers  ;  and  these  affirm  that  it  was  by  her  persuasions 
he  was  induced  to  show  this  preference  for  his  sou  Hixem. 

Suleiman  and  Abdallah,  who  had  also  taken  the  oath  of 

*  The  sect  or  scliool  of  Auzei  precede  that  cf  Mahc  Ben  Anas  in 
Spain.  Among  the  Moslemali  there  are  four  approved  sects, — tJioac  of 
Malic,  Safei,  Hanbal,  and  Manila. — Conde, 
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allegiance  to  liixem,  did  not  suffer  the  resentment  they 
felt  at  being  thus  passed  over  to  be  seen  ;  on  the  contrary, 
tliey  concealed  it  from  respect  to  their  father's  will,  and 
during  his  life  no  complaint  was  made  by  those  prmees,  nor 
did  they  permit  any  evidence  of  discontent  to  be  manifest. 

This  affair  concluded,  the  king  dismissed  his  Walies,  who 
departed  to  their  provinces  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  171. 
Abderahman  himself  then  went  to  Merida,  leaving  his  son 
Abdallah  in  Cordova ;  but  Prince  Hixem  accompanied  the 
king.  That  monarch  fell  sick  a  few  months  after,  and  died 
of  his  malady,  passing  to  the  mercy  of  God  on  the  22nd*  day 
of  the  Moon  of  Kebie,  in  the  year  171,  being  then  tifty-nine 
years  and  two  months  and  four  days  old. 

Thus  did  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  quit  the  perisliing 
palaces  of  this  lower  world  for  the  eternal  dwellings  of  the 
other  life.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  all  the  people 
of  the  city  and  the  Comarcas  following  his  mortal  remains 
to  the  tomb,  and  not  only  did  they  accompany  the  train  of 
his  interment,  but  they  honoured  his  grave  with  their  tears. 
His  son  Hixem  made  the  funeral  oration,  and  he  did  so,  as 
saith  the  writer  who  hath  authority,  on  Tuesday,  six  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Moon  of  the  second 
Rebie. 

In  that  same  year  of  the  death  of  Abderahman,  Edris 
Ben  Abdallah,  who  was  of  the  posterity  of  Aly  Ben  Abi 
Taleb,  made  an  irruption  into  Africa  ;  and  aftei  he  had  wan- 
dered for  some  time  among  the  African  tribes,  being  aided 
by  the  tribe  of  Aruba  and  others  of  those  of  Barbary,  he 
succeeded  in  wresting  Almagreb  from  the  hands  oi'  the 
Caliphs  of  the  East,  and  founded  that  powerful  state — the 
kingdom  of  Fez. 

King  Abderahman  had  his  Zeka,  or  house  for  the  coinage 
of  money,  in  Cordova ;  he  introduced  no  change  in  the 
currency,  but  retained  the  dies  used  in  Syria  by  the  Caliphs 
who  were  his  predecessors,  and  made  his  coins  in  all  respects 
similar  to  theirs,  effecting  no  other  difference  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  same,  that  only  excepted  which  was  necessitated 
by  time  and  place.     On  one  side  we  read,  "  There  is  no  Grod 

*  Or,  accordincr  to  Alabar,  on  Tuesday,   six  days  before   the  close 
of  tlio  socond  Kcbie.-  Cuadc. 
VOL.  I.  o 
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but  Allah,  the  sole  God  and  who  hath  no  equal ;"  around 
the  edge  were  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of  Allah,  this  Dinar 
or  Adirham  was  stamped  in  Andalusia,  in  such  a  year  ;"  and 
on  the  reverse  was  the  inscription  that  follows, — "  God  is 
eternal :  he  is  neither  Son  nor  Father,  nor  is  there  any  like 
Him  ;"  around  the  edge  were  the  following  words, — "  Ma- 
homad  the  Messenger  of  Allah,  who  sent  him  with  the 
mission  of  the  true  Law  to  make  it  manifest  over  every 
other  law,  to  the  confusion  of  the  infidels." 


CHAP.  XXY. — Of  the  king  hixem,  and  his  dissensions  with  his 

EEOTHEES,  THE  PlilNCES  SULEIMAN  AND  ABDALLAH. 

When  the  King  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia  had  been  in- 
terred, and  the  honourable  ceremonies  of  his  funeral  had 
all  been  completed,  his  son,  the  King  Hixem,  was  solemnly 
proclaimed.  He  passed  through  the  principal  streets  of  Me- 
dina Merida  with  a  great  train  of  cavalry,  and  the  Chotba  or 
public  prayer  was  made  for  him  in  all  the  Aljamas  and  prin- 
cipal mosques  of  Spain,*  the  people  everywhere  repeating 
these  words :  "  May  God  exalt  and  protect  our  King 
Hixem,  the  son  of  Abderahman  !" 

At  his  accession  Hixem  was  thirty  years  old :  he  was  of 
majestic  presence,  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  very  re- 
ligious, and  exact  in  the  observance  of  the  law ;  a  man  of 
much  integrity,  and  a  true  lover  of  justice :  for  this  last 
quality  he  was  indeed  sc  conspicuous  as  to  merit  the  name 
of  Aladil  or  the  Just,  by  which  we  find  him  frequently 
called,  and  for  his  goodness  he  was  furthermore  named  El 
]iadhi,  the  Benign.  His  brothers  Suleiman  and  Abdallah 
now  no  longer  dissembled  their  resentment  at  the  preference 
shown  him  by  their  father  in  appointing  him  the  successor 
to  his  throne  ;  they    resolved  to  govern  their  provinces  in 

*  Tlie  Chotba,  or  public  prayer  for  the  King,  is  one  of  the  first  riglits 
of  sovereignty  among  the  Moslemah.  It  is  to  be  made  in  all  the 
principal  mosques  on  every  festival,  and  is  pronounced  from  the  Minbar 
or  pulpit  by  the  Chatib  or  preacher  of  the  mosque.  This  prayer  con- 
tains praises  to  God,  benedictions  on  the  Prophet,  and  supplications  lor 
Uie  Will  being  of  the  Xing. —  Conde. 
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absolute  independence,  bestowing  Governments  and  Al- 
cadias  in  tbem,  or  removing  from  those  offices  at  tbeir 
pleasure,  and  without  consultihg  the  king  their  brother,  or 
intorming  him  of  what  they  had  done.  Abdallah,  who  was 
tlieu  at  Cordova,  left  his  own  house  and  established  him- 
self ill  the  Alcazar  or  palace,  hoping  that  the  Viziers  and 
principal  persons  of  the  city  would  pay  him  the  visit  of 
welcome,  but  none  did  visit  him,  except  at  his  private  dwell- 
ing. That  change  of  residence  was  made  by  Prince  Abdallah 
in  the  Moon  Griumada  Primera  of  the  year  171. 

Undeceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Cordova, 
and  their  wish  in  that  matter,  by  their  refusal  to  pay  him 
the  visit  of  welcome,  and  not  wishing  to  come  to  a  sudden  and 
public  rupture  with  Hixem,  he  wrote  letters  requesting  that 
his  brothc  would  give  him  permission  to  repair  to  Merida, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  no  longer  grieve  his 
loyal  subjects  of  Cordova  by  depriving  them  of  his  presence, 
seeing  that  they  were  desiring  his  arrival  with  much 
anxiety. 

King  Hixem  then  repaired  at  once  to  Cordova,  where 
he  was  received  with  every  possible  evidence  of  gladness. 
Abdallah  met  his  brother  the  king,  with  all  the  principal 
men  of  the  city,  and  then  repeated  his  request  for  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  his  province,  when.  Hixem  replied  that  at 
least  he  should  be  content  to  remain  some  few  days  in  his 
company :  to  which  Abdallah  made  answer,  "  Let  it  please 
thee  that  I  depart,  Oh  Ameer,  for  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
ease  in  this  city."  Hixem  then  gave  him  permission  to  do 
as  he  desired,  and  that  same  day  Abdallah  left  Cordova. 

The  seal  royal,  and  the  charge  of  Hagib,  King  Hixem 
gave  to  the  Wali  Abu  Omeya  Abdelgafir  Ben  Abda,  El 
Gehwara,  who  had  previously  been  Governor  of  Seville. 

When  Suleiman  learned  that  his  brother  Abdallah  had 
arrived  in  Merida,  he  wrote  to  him  desiring  that  he  would 
repair  to  Toledo,  to  the  end  that  they  might  there  confer 
respecting  their  affairs,  and  agree  between  them  as  to  what 
it  was  proper  for  them  both  to  do.  Abdallah  therefore 
took  his  way  to  Medina  Toledo  accordingly,  without  asking 
leave  of  the  king  or  giving  him  any  intimation  respecting 
bis  purpose.  But  tlie  Vizier  of  Merida,  a  man  of  the  purest 
loyalty,  sent  the  king  notice  of  the  departure  of  Abdallah 
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from  his  government  on  tlie  summons  of  his  brother ;  and 
that  intellii^ence  troubled  Hixem  greatly,  yet  he  did  cot 
make  his  dissatisfaction  manifest ;  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
])lied  to  the  A^'izier  with  thanks  for  the  information  thus  given 
him,  but  speaking  as  one  who  had  already  been  made  aware 
of  the  fact  related. 

The  two  brothers,  Suleiman  and  Abdallah,  meanwhile 
agreed  to  govern  their  provinces  as  absolute  lords  of  the 
same,  in  perfect  independence  of  their  brother  the  King  ot 
Cordova  ;  making  a  compact,  moreover,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  defend  their  sovereignty  in  common. 
They  had  called  to  their  counsel  the  Vizier  of  Toledo,  Galib 
Ben  Temam  El  Tzakifi ;  but  he,  being  loyal  and  true  to  his 
king,  opposed  himself  to  their  pretensions,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  resist  w^hatever  attempts  might  be 
made  on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  his  master.  Offended 
by  his  firmness,  Suleiman  commanded  that  he  should  be 
thrown  into  prison  and  loaded  with  chains.  Now  the  con- 
ference of  his  brothers  had  not  been  made  known  to  King 
llixem  without  causing  him  much  anxiety,  and  he  antici- 
pated serious  evils  therefrom ;  but  when  the  imprisonment 
of  Gralib  was  also  reported  to  him,  he  wrote  at  once  to 
Suleiman,  informing  the  prince  that  he  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  incarceration  of  the  honoured  Vizier  Galib, 
and  adding  that  it  was  injustice  on  the  part  of  his  brother 
to  permit  him  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  which 
had  led  to  that  proceeding,  seeing  hew  much  the  fate  of 
his  good  and  loyal  servants  concerned  him  their  sovereign ; 
he  therefore  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  that 
step  without  delay. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  heart  of  Suleiman  was  kindled 
to  anger,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  rage  he  commanded  that 
Galib  should  be  taken  from  his  pris(m  and  impaled.  He 
then  turned  to  the  messenger  of  the  king  with  these  words, 
"  Say  to  thy  lord  that  he  will  do  well  to  let  us  rule  quietly 
in  our  narrow  provinces,  seeing  that  this  liberty  is  not  a 
great  compensation  for  the  injury  and  privation  which  we 
are  compelled  to  endure  by  his  exaltation :  do  thou  relate 
to  him  moreover  how  much  his  untimely  attempt  at  pove- 
rc.'gnty  over  us  here  availed." 

Filled  with  a  just  indignation  at  the  boldness  and  dia- 
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obedience  of  his  brothers,  King  Hixem  then  wrote  to  all 
the  AValies  and  Alcaides  of  the  realm,  commanding  them  to 
consider  those  princes  and  all  who  should  take  part  with 
them,  as  the  enemies  of  the  state,  to  defend  their  cities  and 
fortresses  against  them,  and  to  aftbrd  them  no  refuge  in  the 
provinces  under  their  command,  since  their  insubordination 
was  thus  made  public  and  could  no  longer  be  concealed. 
He  furthermore  commanded  that  his  cavalry  and  other 
troops  should  be  assembled,  and  with  a  force  of  20,000  men 
he  at  once  departed  for  Toledo. 

This  movement  of  troops  did  not  remain  unknown  to 
Suleiman,  who  on  his  part  called  his  province  to  arms  and 
gathered  15,000  men  :  tlien,  leaving  the  charge  of  defending 
Toledo  to  his  brother  Abdallah  and  his  own  son,  he  set  forth 
to  encounter  the  troops  of  i\  udalusia. 

At  the  same  time,  Said  Ben  Husein,  Wall  of  Tortosa, 
likewise  set  himself  to  resist  the  commands  of  the  king,  and 
rel!\used  to  admit  into  the  city  the  new  AV^ali  whom  Hixem 
liaQ  appointed  to  succeed  liim  in  his  government,  whereupon 
theiWali  of  A'^alencia  received  orders  to  proceed  without 
del4y  to  Tortosa  and  castigate  the  rebel.  The  cavalry  of 
Valtf3ncia  and  that  of  Murbiter,  with  the  people  of  Nulls, 
assembled  accordingly,  but  before  they  could  reach  Tortosa, 
Said  Ben  Husein  came  forth  against  them,  and  a  sanguinary 
conti(est  ensued.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Valencia  did 
in  th,e  first  instance  put  the  rebels  led  by  Said  to  flight,  but 
wheii  pursuing  tlieir  advantage  they  fell  into  an  ambush 
whic'h  had  been  laid  for  them.  All  fought  with  great  bravery, 
and  t\he  carnage  was  gr<^at  on  both  sides;  but  the  Wall  of 
YaleiAcia,  Muza  Ben  HodeiraEl  Keisi,  having  been  wounded 
to  thel  death,  his  troops  were  compelled  to  leave  the  field  to 
the  refcels.  This  battle  and  the  death  of  the  Wall  of  Valencia 
took  p'^ace  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  172. 

No  ^Sooner  was  the  Kmg  Hixem  informed  of  this  check, 
than,  ft\aring  lest  that  success  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents 
should  (hicourage  them  and  add  to  their  boldness,  he  charged 
the  Waiies  of  Grranada  and  Murcia  to  despatch  their  troops 
to  Valenicia,  commanding  that  these  forces,  added  to  those  of 
tlie  new  (governor  of  that  city,  Abu  Otman,  should  immedi- 
ately prcitceed  to  the  castigation  of  Said  Ben  Husein 
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CHAP   XXVI.-Op  the  battle  of  btjlche  and  the  subjugation 

r>v   TMV.  P-RTNCES. 


or   THE  PRINCES. 


The  army  of  the  ting  waa  meanwhile  proceeding  to  punish 
the  diSbedience  of  Suleiman,  who  had  openly  excited  the 
people  to  revolt,   and   assembled  troops  to  mamtam  Ins  in 
deoendence  and  that  of  Jiis  brother  Abdallah.     The   t^ 
hosts  met  near  the  fortress  of.  Bulche   when  no  o^er«.. 
than  as  if  they  had  been  enemies  ot  the  La,w,  ot  ditterei 
WnLa^es  and  of  opposite  creeds,  they  mingled  in  a  sangn 
nary  contest  which^continued  with  great  fury  on  both  sid. 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     At  the  setting  of  the  s J 
the  troops  of  sSeiman  resigned  the  field,  the  ^11  of  ni,. 
only   preventing  him  from  being  completely  routed ;  J 
Sr'favour  of  the  darkness  he  retired  -  tolerab^ jPd 
order  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.     The  conqu^  fe 
army  then  passed  on  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  \h.ch  th  b^^ 
Sd  Prince  Abdallah  defending  it  with  ™u<='^  ^'^tellince 
and  bravery,  he  being  aided  moreover  by  the  advanttfous 
position  of  the  fortress.  .      .„        j  j-     'mm 

^  Nor   did   Suleiman  long   remain  idle;    descendingrom 
the  mountains  he  assembled    his    who  e    ^^^0  ^^ndrnde 
incursions  on  the  Plains  or  level  country  immediately  'und 
Cordova.     He  also   occupied  the  fortress  of  »«&"■„  b" 
Abdalah  Ben  Abdelmelic  El  Meruan  at  once  camorth 
ag^n  t  him,  and  having  beaten  him  near  Cordova,  h-ove 
him  from  Sefonda  likewise,  compelhng  him  again  t^turn 
"the  mountains,  and  take  shelter  withm  their  gor,^ 
From  Petroxis  and  Maltamisa  Suleiman  then  detcnea 
messengers   to   the   Vizier   of    Merida   and   the    '^'P"! 
ge'  er^  of  that  Comarca,  soliciting  them  to  join  1  n  the 
^', terprise  he  had  undertaken;  but  whatever  hop'^  m^} 
have  formed  on  that  point  were  vain  ;  instead  o^tmg 

tliev  took  arms  aga'^f '"™- ^'''^J^Xdt  'e  "'"^^•^"'^ 
Abdallah  El  Meruan,  he  was  compe  led  to  letu 
the   land  of  Tadmir  by  the  paths  ot  the  mouu'3.     iUe 
battle  of  Bulche  was  fought  in  the  year  iid. 
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Abdallali  now  perceived  that  his  brother  Suleiman  waa 
not  likely  to  succeed  in  joining  him  at  Medina  Toledo,  and 
the  provisions  stored  in  the  city  having  been  nearly  exhausted 
the  forces  and  good  will  of  the  garrison  were  seen  to 
diminish  in  like  proportion.-  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  de- 
fenders was  indeed  increasing  daily,  and  Abdallah,  knowing 
that  his  brother  Hixem,  after  remaining  ten  weeks  in  his 
camp  before  the  town,  had  repaired  for  a  short  time  to 
Cordova,  prepared  to  take  measures  for  the  amelioration  of 
his  affiiirs.  He  directed  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Suleiman, 
who  held  part  with  him  in  the  command,  to  maintain  the 
defence  as  long  as  he  could  prevail  on  the  garrison  to  second 
him,  and  if  possible  until  his  (Abdallah's)  return,  which,  as 
the  latter  promised  his  nephew  should  not  be  delayed,  when 
he  uould  bring  troops  for  the  continuation  of  the  defence, 
or  would  then  surrender  the  place  on  the  most  favourable 
conditions  he  could  obtain  from  the  king,  since  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  retain  possession  of  the  town  in  the  con- 
dition to  which  it  was  then  reduced,  being  as  it  was  on  tho 
brink  of  starvation,  and  wanting  every  muniment  of  war. 

A  vizier  of  Abdallah  then  went  forth  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  with  a  request  that  the  Walies  of  the  royal  army 
sliould  give  safe  conduct  and  an  escort  to  ambassadors  who 
were  about  to  be  sent  to  king  Hixem  with  proposals  of 
surrender.  When  this  was  accorded,  Abdallah  himself  left 
tlie  city  with  his  vizier,  but  in  disguise  and  bearing  the  name 
of  another  man.  Two  cavaliers  were  then  appointed  by  the 
royal  Walies  to  conduct  the  messengers  of  the  besieged 
princes  to  Cordova,  and  when  they  reached  the  Alcazar, 
Abdallah  sent  forward  his  vizier  to  announce  his  approach 
to  his  brother.  The  king  received  him  with  open  arms, 
seeing  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do  otherwise  ;  the 
surrender  of  Toledo  was  agreed  on,  and  Hixem  forgave  all 
past  offences — nay,  he  even  promised  to  pardon  the  much 
more  guilty  Suleiman,  provided  that  prince  would  resign 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  so  soon  as  the  sur- 
render of  Toledo  should  be  made  known  to  him.  The  king 
then  left  Cordova  for  Toledo  in  company  with  Abdallah,  but 
before  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  Abdallah  and  his  vizier 
went  forward  to  the  city  in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  the  surrender,  which  was  effected  accord- 
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ingly,  to  the  great  joy  of  llie  inhabitants.  Hixem  then 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  Alcazar,  accompanied 
by  his  brotlier,  his  nephew,  and  the  powerful  officers  of  his 
army  ;  tlie  day  of  his  entrance  being  kept  as  a  great  festival 
in  Medina  Toledo.  The  king  permitted  his  brother  Abdallah 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  a  royal  abode,  which  was  situate 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  in  a  very  agree- 
able position. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  surrender  reached  Suleiman, 
it  caused  him  much  regret ;  yet  he  did  not  wholly  lose 
courage,  because  he  still  hoped  to  find  support  for  his  vain 
pretensions  in  the  perfidy  of  seditious  and  discontented 
men,  and  promised  himself  that  ud  long  time  should  elapse 
before  he  could  claim  the  assistance  of  such  auxiliaries,  for 
the  evil  purpose  of  once  more  disturbing  his  brother  in  the 
possession  cf  his  throne,  and  destroying  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

The  king  was  meanwhile  well  aware  of  Suleiman's  inten- 
tions, and  knew  that  he  was  then  in  the  land  of  Tadmir 
levying  troops  and  exhorting  the  towns  to  rise  against  their 
king.  He  therefore  commanded  his  AValies  to  prepare 
forces  and  proceed  to  seek  the  disobedient  prince.  The 
command  of  the  vanguard,  Hixem  intrusted  on  that  occasion 
to  his  son  Alhakem,  but  as  this  wua  the  first  time  that  he 
had  led  men  to  war,  his  father  took  care  that  he  should  have 
experienced  generals  at  his  side.  That  portion  of  the  army 
then  departed,  being  composed  of  the  very  flower  of  the 
cavalry  ;  the  day  after  it  had  left  Cordova,  the  main  body 
and  ail  the  remainder  of  the  force  prepared  to  follow. 

The  troops  of  Suleiman  were  in  the  plains  of  Lorca,  and 
Alhakem,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  father,  with 
the  host  he  commanded,  fell  at  once  upon  the  rebel  army, 
and  by  force  of  numbers,  aided  withal  by  the  determined 
energy  of  his  attack,  the  young  general  routed  the  enemy, 
whom  he  put  to  a  disorderly  flight ;  but  many  of  liis  own 
men  as  well  as  of  the  foes  lay  stretched  upon  the  field,  a 
welcome  festival  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  and  the 
birds  of  prey.  When  Hixem  arrived,  therefore,  he  found  no 
enemy  with  whom  to  join  battle,  nor  did  he  fail  to  laud  the 
youthful  prince  and  his  brave  warriors,  but  he  warned  the 
former  that  if  boldness  and  bravery  be  needful  to  good  war- 
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fare,  so  are  also  prudence  and  consideration,  and  that  it  is 
not  well  to  commence  tue  attack  too  hastily,  since  precipita- 
tion and  rashness,  even  though  in  part  successful,  often  cause 
the  triumph  to  be  less  complete,  and  invariably  render  it  more 
luicertain.  He  added  that  many  generals  had  lost  battles  of 
great  importance  from  the  fear  of  giving  a  share  in  the  glory 
they  hoped  for,  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have  partaken 
their  triumphs,  instead  of  taking  part  in  their  defeat ;  he 
assured  his  son  that  an  nnwise  confidence  and  weak  pride 
in  their  own  forces  had  often  caused  the  ruin  of  brave  and 
otherwise  able  generals,  and,  as  he  furthermore  declared, 
had  even  brought  about  the  destruction  of  states,  thereby 
affixing  an  indelible  stain  on  the  reputation  of  him  who  had 
been  too  eager  to  cover  himself  with  glory. 

Suleiman  was  not  with  his  army  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
and  when  the  broken  remnants  of  his  host  brought  him  in- 
telligence of  their  defeat,  he  remained  for  pome  time  lost  in 
thought.  Without  uttering  a  syllable  beyond  these  few 
words — "  My  fate  has  not  been  kind  to  me" — he  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  departed  towards  Valencia,  but  without  having 
arranged  any  settled  plan  of  action.  Approaching  Denia, 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  aside  by  the  presence  of  his 
brother's  outlying  companies,  and  took  refuge  in  Gezira,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  watered  by  the  river,  whence  he 
WTote  to  the  king  his  brother  begging  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  entreating  to  be  received  to  favour  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  accorded  to  Abdallah,  or  otherwise  as  king 
Hixem  might  determine. 

Hixem  was  much  rejoiced  by  that  submission,  and  having 
taken  coursel  with  his  Walies  and  Viziers,  consented  to 
grant  the  forgiveness  desired ;  but  he  proposed  that  Sulei- 
man should  sell  his  possessions  in  Spain,  and  pass  over  to 
the  AVest  of  Africa,  where  he  might  establish  himself  in 
Tangiers,  or  whatever  other  city  of  those  districts  he  might 
prefer,  replacing  his  lands  in  Spain  by  others  w^hich  he 
might  acquire  in  Barbary — a  measure  which  all  thought 
desirable  for  the  security  of  both  the  brothers.  To  these  terms 
Suleiman  submitted,  and  the  treaty  of  agreement  was  made 
in  the  year  174.     King  Hixem  is   said  to   have   paid   hid 
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brother  60,000  niitcales  or  pieces  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  his 
poiJjsessioQS,  and  Suleiman  departed  to  settle  in  Tangiers. 

In  this  same  year,  Abu  Otman,  "Wali  of  Valencia,  routed 
tlie  rebel  Said  Ben  Husein,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
fought  between  them  ;  when  Abu  Otman  sent  his  head  to 
the  king,  who  caused  it  to  be  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  wall  at 
Cordova. 


CHAP.  XXVII. — Of  the  eebellion  and  wae  in  eastern  spain. 

AVhile  the  princes  were  thus  disturbing  the  peace  of  their 
brother  and  sorereign,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  East  of 
Spain,  where  the  general  conunanding  on  that  frontier, 
Bahlul  Ben  Makluc  Abulhegiag,  rose  in  open  revolt  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Saragossa,  being  joined  by  the 
governors  of  Barcelona,  Huesca,  and  Tarascona.  Abu 
Otman,  the  Wali  of  Valencia,  was  sent  against  them  with  a 
large  army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  having  defeated  tliem  in 
several  battles,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  cities  they  had 
seized,  the  inhabitants  of  which  opened  their  gates  to  liim 
with  gladness,  rejoicing  to  be  delivered  from  the  vexations 
and  oppressions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the 
rebel  leaders,  and  to  be  restored  to  the  protection  of  their  k)rd 
and  king.  They  consequently  did  their  best  to  aid  Abu 
Otman  in  such  measures  as  he  thought  fit  to  take  for  their 
defence.  The  successful  Wall  then  sent  intelligence  of  his 
victories  to  Cordova,  with  the  heads  of  certain  among  tlie 
rebel  chiefs  :  these  triumphs  were  celebrated  in  Cordova  with 
public  rejoicings,  and  the  king  wrote  to  Abu  Otman  requir- 
ing him  to  repair  to  the  frontier  of  Afranc,  ihere  to  await  a 
reinforcement  of  his  army,  on  the  reception  of  which  he  was 
then  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  such  cities  as  the  Moslemen 
had  lost  on  that  frontier. 

In  the  year  175  King  Hixem  caused  the  Algilied  or  Holy 
"War  to  be  proclaimed  through  all  Spain  ;  he  sent  his  letters 
to  all  the  Captainries,  and  these  were  read  from  the  pulpits 
or  Almimbares  of  all  the  Aljamas,  when  every  good  Mo^le- 
nia-n   became  anxious  to   take  part  iu  the  same,  if  not  in 
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person,  tlieii  by  the  supply  of  arms,  or  at  the  least  by  liberal 
contributions,  to  the  intent  that  each  might  merit  his  part 
in  those  ineffable  delights  which  are  the  rich  reward 
promised  to  all  who  give  their  aid  in  so  excellent  an  under- 
taking. King  Hixem  confided  the  charge  of  such  troops  as 
he  despatched  towards  the  frontier,  to  his  Hagib,  the  AVali 
Abdelwahid  Ben  Mugueit,  and  to  his  son-in-law  Abdallah 
Ben  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan,  with  whom  Jusuf  Ben  Bath 
Ei  Ferasi  was  furthermore  conjoined.  These  hosts  entered 
the  land  of  Guf,  which  is  the  North  of  Spain,  when  one  of 
the  divisions,  thirty  thousand  strong,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
provinces  of  Asturria  and  Lugo,  taking  much  spoil  and  many 
captives:  extending  their  irruptions  through  all  Gallicia,  they 
threw  the  towns  into  such  terror  as  might  well  be  caused  by 
that  devastating  tempest,  which  left  desolation  and  misery 
wherever  it  appeared.  Another  division  turned  eastward 
towards  the  mountains  of  Albortat,*  and  that  force  likewise 
subjugated  the  towns  along  its  path,  made  prey  of  the  flocks, 
and  carried  the  people  into  captivity. 

In  the  year  176  the  Mosleiuah  forces  continued  their 
incursions  in  the  Basque  mountains,  through  the  passes  of 
which  they  penetrated  into  the  land  of  Afranc,  which  is 
France,  when  the  people  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and 
fled  to  hide  themselves  in  the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  In  this 
year  there  died  at  Seville  the  "VYalilcoda  of  the  Aljama  of 
that  city,  Abdallah  Ben  Omar,  Ben  Alchitab  namely,  a 
man  of  singular  integrity  and  great  learning. 

In  the  year  177  the  city  of  Gerona  was  taken  by  force 
of  arms,  and  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
same  fate  befel  Medina  Narbona,  which  is  Narbonne,  where 
the  sword  of  the  Moslemah  made  so  terrible  a  carnage 
among  the  defenders  and  inhabitants  of  the  place,  that  the 
number  of  those  destroyed  can  be  known  to  none  save  God 
who  created  them.  The  spoils  of  these  cities  were  very  great 
and  rich, — gold,  silver,  and  precious  raiment  abounded,  the 
fifth  part,  which  was  the  share  of  King  Hixem,  having  been 
valued  at  more  than  45,000  mitcales,  or  pieces  of  gold. 

When  these  riches  and  the  news  of  these  fortunate  expe- 
ditions arrived  in  Cordova,  there  w^ere  great  rejoicings  in 
that  capital.    The  king  had  long  destined  all  that  portion  of 

♦  The  French  Pyrenees, — Tb, 
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those  spoils  which  belonged  to  himself  for  the  great  IMosque 
and  Aljama  of  Cordova,  to  the  use  of  which  they  were  imme- 
diately assigned.  He  left  the  Wali  Abdallah  Ben  Abdelmelic 
to  continue  the  war  on  the  frontier,  having  first  appointed 
him  Grovernor  of  Saragossa. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. — Op  the  bttildings  erected  and  woeks  per- 

POEMED  BY  KING  HIXEM. 

These  fortunate  and  successful  deeds  of  arms  caused  King 
Hixem  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  and  much 
beloved  by  his  people,  while  his  clemency,  liberality,  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  heart,  gained  him  the  good  will  of 
every  man.  He  w^as  very  charitable  to  the  poor  of  all 
creeds,  and  would  frequently  pay  tlie  ransom  of  such  as  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlieir  enemies.  He  was  also  very 
careful  of  the  widows  and  children  of  his  own  people  who 
had  died  in  the  wars.  Very  pious,  moreover,  was  King 
Hixem,  and  he  laboured  daily  at  the  works  of  the  Aljama, 
as  his  father  Abderahman  had  done.  Thus  he  succeeded  in 
having  the  building  completed  within  his  own  time.  That 
magnificent  Aljama  of  Cordova  surpassed  all  others 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  six  hundred  feet  long  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wide  ;  the  columns  formed  thirty  naves, 
counting  in  the  width,  or  from  side  to  side,  and  nineteen, 
counting  in  the  length  from  end  to  end.  The  columns  sup- 
porting the  roof  were  ten  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and 
they  were  wholly  of  marble.  The  alquibla,  or  southern  part, 
was  approached  by  nineteen  portals  covered  with  metal 
plates  of  wonderlully  beautiful  workmanship,  the  laminae 
which  covered  the  principal  gate  being  of  gold ;  on  each  of 
the  sides,  the  east  and  west,  that  is  to  say,  there  were  nine 
gates.  Over  the  highest  cupola  were  three  gilded  bails,  and 
above  them  was  placed  a  pomegranate  of  gold.  T\Vo  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  lamps  were  lighted  for  the  time  of  the 
evening  prayer ;  and  these  annually  consumed  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds  of  oil;  while  one  hundred  and  twentypounds 
of  aloes  and  amber  were  expended  in  the  perfumes.  The 
Atanor  of  the  Mihrab,  or  Lamp  of  the  Oratory,  was  of  gold  ; 
it  was  very  large,  and  of  marvellous  workmanship  * 

*  " Tiiis  prolixify  of  description,"  remarks  our  author,  "is  alwnys 
to  bo  found  among  Arabian  writers.     The  author  ol  tJie  History  of 
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Hixem  likewise  rebuilt  the  bridge  of  Cordova,  and  per- 
formed other  works  in  various  parts  of  tlie  city,  repairing 
numerous  public  edilices ;  and  at  this  time  it  was  that 
Farkid  Ben  Ann,  El  Aduani,  a  native  of  Cordova,  con- 
structed the  beautiful  fountain  which,  from  his  name,  is 
called  Ain  Farkid.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  structures  in  Cordova,  was  erected  solely  for  the 
gratification  of  the  king. 

Hixem  conferred  the  charge  of  Wali  of  the  Zoco,  or 
public  square  of  Cordova,  on  ISuleiman  Ben  Foteis,  m  ho  had 
been  Cadi  in  the  time  of  King  Abderahman.  His  annual 
appointments  were  five  hundred  gold  doubloons. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  177,  Abdelkerim,  son  of  the 
Wali  of  the  frontier,  Abdelwahid,  made  an  irruption  into 
Gallicia  ;  and  after  having  wasted  the  country,  occupied  or 
dismantled  the  fortresses,  and  burnt  the  churches  of  the 
Christians,  was  on  his  return  loaded  with  his  spoils,  when 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  Christian  troops,  at  a  place  where 
they  had  laid  an  effectual  ambuscade,  and  the  Moslemah  force 
sustained  a  great  defeat.  They  moreover  lost  all  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  while  their  captives  recovered  their  liberty. 
The  bravest  of  their  number  died  fighting,  and  among  these 
was  Jusuf  Ben  Bath.* 

In  the  same  year  Abdelcadir,  another  general  of  King 
Hixem,  fell  upon  the  barbarians  of  Takerua,  who  had 
rebelled  ;  and  having  taken  vast  numbers  of  them  prisoners, 
he  caused  them  to  be  nailed  to  stakes,  making  such  a 
carnage  of  that  people  as  to  leave  all  their  laud  desolate 
and  depopulated.  In  this  year  Edris  Ben  Abdallah,  the 
descendant  of  Aly,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  city 
and  kingdom  of  Fez,  departed  from  life.     He  died,  treacli- 

Fez,  Abdelhahm  of  Grranada,  recounts  even  to  the  number  of  carpets 
by  wliicli  the  Aljama  of  that  city  was  covered  ;  that  is  to  say,  47,300 
piece-.  He  tells  us,  likewise,  that  there  were  fifteen  large  doors  for  the 
use  of  tlie  men,  with  two  smaller  ones  for  that  of  the  women  ;  and 
says  tliat  the  building  was  lighted  by  1700  lamps,  but  adds,  that  they 
were  not  all  kindled  except  in  the  Nights  of  Raniazan,  and  in  that  called 
the  Night  of  Candles.  Thus  the  greater  number  were  for  ornament  and 
ostentation." —  Conde. 

*  According  to  Alabas,  Jusuf  Ben  Bath  El  Ferasi  did  not  die  at  this 
time,  but  departed  from  life  some  time  later  at  Medina  Toledo,  after 
having  led  the  forces  of  Ivis  sovereign  in  other  expeditions,—  ('oud^. 
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erously  poisoned  by  the  Caliph  of  the  East,  who  sent  hira  a 
ball  of  perfume  for  that  purpose  ;  and  this  gift,  in  which 
Edris  suspected  no  evil,  being  presented  to  him  by  the  emis- 
sary of  the  Caliph,  he  died  from  the  effects  thereof,  as  here 
related.  He  had  no  son  when  he  departed,  but  one  of  his 
wives,  a  beautiful  Alaraba,  called  Kethira,  the  daughter  of 
Jelid,  was  in  a  late  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  expecting 
the  birth  of  her  child  ;  the  Alarabes  therefore  persuaded 
the  loyal  Hagib,  Baxid,  to  await  the  result,  which  he  did; 
and  during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  who  was  subsequently 
born,  and  was  also  called  Edris,  the  people  were  goverued 
by  the  Hagib  of  their  beloved  king. 

The  most  illustrious  poet  of  his  time,  Amer  Ben  Abi 
Giafar.  also  died  this  year  in  Cordova.  He  wrote  elegant 
histories,  and  was  Cadim  al  Maut,  or  Intendant  of  all  those 
inheritances  which  fell  to  the  Eisc;  such  property,  that  is  to 
say,  as  was  inherited  by  the  king,  when  no  other  heir  was 
to  be  found. 

King  Hixem  was  one  day  amusing  himself  among  the 
pleasant  fields,  shady  groves,  and  delightful  gardens  of  the 
Comarca  near  Cordova,  when  certain  of  his  courtiers,  per- 
ceiving him  to  remark  a  beautiful  country-house  with  very 
fruitful  lands  appertaining  thereto,  said  many  things  by  way 
of  persuading  him  to  purchase  the  same,  seeing  that  the 
property  was  in  every  respect  desirable  and  profitable,  and 
that  many  persons  were  emulously  seeking  to  buy  and 
become  masters  of  those  lands  ;  but  the  king  was  not  disposed 
to  make  the  purchase  recommended  ;  and  on  that  occasion  he 
composed  certain  verses,  which  may  serve  to  show  his 
genius  and  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  They  are  in  effect  as 
follows : 

*'  A  true  blazon  of  nobility 
Is  the  frank  and  liberal  hand ; 
But  to  heap  up  riches 
Hath  ever  been  the  disdain  of  great  souls. 

"  I  delight  in  the  flowery  gardens  ; 
I  love  the  soft,  fair  solitudes  ; 
I  gladly  breathe  the  breath  of  the  fields  ; 
But  would  not  hold  the  homes  of  other  men  in  my  hand. 
And  covet  not  to  be  master  of  ail  mine  eyes  behold. 
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"  AW  that  God  hath  given  me  is  hut  lent. 
To  the  end  that  I  return  it  to  His  just  care. 
And  wliile  Fortune  is  still  my  friend, 

Let  me  plunge  with  open  hand,  but  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
Into  the  fathomless  deeps  of  beneficence. 

"  In  the  days  of  tempest  ana  the  hateful  war, 
It  is  time  that  I  bathe  the  strong  right  hand 
la  the  turbulent  sea  of  blood, 
And  take  largely  from  the  wcaltli  of  my  foes  ; 
But  whether  I  seize  the  sword  or  wield  the  pen, 
I  would  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Grod  ; 
And  leaving  Fate  to  the  contemplation  of  the  learned. 
With  the  moon  in  her  splendour  and  the  council  of  stars, 
Would  seek  only  the  refuge  of  the  Maker." 


CHAP.  XXIX. — Of  the  homage  offered  to  peince  alhakem,  and 

THE  DEATH  OF  XING  HIXEM. 

In  the  year  178,  King  Hixem  being  at  Cordova,  was  recreat- 
ing himself  in  his  AlmuDias  and  beautiful  gardens,  where  he 
amused  his  leisure  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants, 
when  a  certain  astrologer  said  to  him :  "  My  lord,  you 
should  labour  in  these  short  days  for  the  period  of  eternity." 
The  king  then  enquired  wherefore  the  astrologer  had 
addressed  that  remark  to  him  at  that  moment ;  but  the  astro- 
loger begged  that  Hixem  would  not  command  him  to  speak 
further,  declaring  that  he  had  spoken  without  thinking  of 
what  he  said. 

But  the  king  insisted  that  he  should  not  conceal  his 
thought,  certain  that  nothing  he  might  say  could  possi- 
bly offend  his  ear.  Then  the  astrologer  informed  his 
master  that  it  was  written  in  the  heavens  that  before  two 
years  Hixem  must  die.  Yet  the  monarch  was  not  saddened 
by  the  aimauncement  of  his  approaching  and  early  death. 
He  continued  in  conversation  to  the  usual  hour,  listened  to 
those  who  sung  before  him,  played  as  usual  his  game  of 
chess,  and  commanded  that  a  handsome  robe  should  be 
given  to  the  astrologer.  Several  times  he  repeated  these 
words  :     "  My  confidence  is  in  Grod,  and  in  Him  is  my  houe." 

King  Hixem  established  schools  of  the  Arabic  langunge 
in  Cordova,  and  forbade  the  Christians  to  speak  any  other. 
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uor  would  he  permit  them  to  write  in  their  Latiu  tongue. 
And  now,  although  this  sovereign  was  superior  to  the  heli(?t' 
of  the  vulgar  as  respects  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human 
destiny,  being  well  persuaded  that  all  things  are  moved  by 
the  breath  of  the  Divine  will,  and  according  to  the  eternal 
decrees,  yet  he  would  not  defer  the  solemn  declaration  of 
his  future  successor  in  the  empire.  Hixem  therefore  com- 
manded the  Walies  and  Viziers  to  assemble  with  the 
Alcatibes,  or  secretaries,  and  counsellors  of  state,  when  he 
declared  to  the  Cadi  of  the  Catiies  of  Spain,  and  to  his 
Hagib,  that  his  Wali  Alahdi,  or  future  successor,  was  the 
Prince  Alhakem,  his  son.  Thereu])on  all  tlie  Walies, 
Viziers,  and  principal  Xeques  of  Spain,  took  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  Alhakem.  They  offered  him  their  allegiance 
without  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve  ;  each  man  takinuj 
him  by  the  hand.  The  prince  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old ;  he  was  of  a  pleasing  aspect  and  good  disposition. 
That  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  in  the  year  179. 

In.  the  first  days  of  the  moon  Safir,  and  in  the  year  180, 
King  Hixem  fell  sick,  and  of  that  infirmity  he  died  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  same  moon,  departing  to  the  mercy  ol 
Allah.  We  find  it  related  that  before  his  death  the  king 
gave  the  good  counsels  that  follow  to  his  son  Alhakem  ;  but 
we  find  also  that  other  writers  attribute  these  exhortations  to 
Abderahman,  the  father  of  Hixem. 

"  Deposit  in  thy  heart  and  never  forget  these  counsels 
which  I  desire  to  give  thee,  oh,  my  son !  for  the  great  love 
that  I  bear  thee. 

"  Consider  well  that  all  empire  is  in  the  hand  of  God, 
who  bestoweth  it  on  whom  he  will,  and  from  whom  he  will 
he  taketh  it  away.  But  since  God  hath  given  to  us  the 
royal  authority  and  power,  which  is  in  our  hands  by  his 
goodness  only,  let  us  obey  his  Holy  Will,  ^hich  is  no  other 
than  that  we  do  good  to  all  men,  and  in  especial  to  thoso 
placed  under  our  protection.  See  thou,  therefore,  O  my  son, 
that  thou  distribute  equal  justice  to  rich  and  poor,  uor  permit 
that  any  wronger  oppression  be  committed  in  thy  kingdom, 
for  by  Injustice  is  the  road  to  Perdition.  Be  clement  and  do 
right  to  all  who  depend  upon  thee,  for  all  are  the  creatures 
of  God. 

"  Confide  the  government  of  thy  provinces  and  cities  i.Q 
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none  but  good  and  experienced  men.  Let  the  ministers 
who  oppress  thy  people  with  arbitrary  exactions  be  punished 
without  f\iil.  When  necessity  compels  thee  to  place  arms 
in  the  hands  of  thy  troops,  do  thou  govern  them  with 
mildness,  yet  firmly,  and  let  them  be  the  defenderis, 
not  the  devastators  and  destroyers  of  thy  people  and 
realm  ;  but  beware  that  thou  keep  them  well  paid, 
and  maintain  thy  promises  to  them,  that  so  they  may  rely  on 
thy  word. 

"  Neglect  not  those  qualities  which  gain  the  affection  of 
the  people,  for  in  their  good  will  consists  the  security  of  the 
State  ;  while  in  their  fear  there  is  much  danger,  and  in  their 
hatred  unfailing  destruction. 

"  Protect  the  labourers  who  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
suffer  none  to  destroy  their  crops  or  cut  up  their  plants  and 
trees :  at  a  word,  do  thou  so  govern  that  thy  people  may 
bless  thee  and  live  content  under  the  shadow  of  thy  pro- 
tection and  bounty  ;  let  thy  subjects  enjoy  the  advantages 
and  pleasures  of  life  in  security ;  in  this  consists  good 
government,  which,  if  thou  succeed  in  establishing,  bo 
sure  that  thy  days  shall  be  happ}^,  and  thou  shalt  se- 
cure the  reputation  of  being  the  most  glorious  prince  of 
the  world." 

King  Hixem  made  no  change  in  the  manner  of  the 
coinage,  which  was  formed  on  the  same  type  and  under 
the  same  regulations  as  in  the  reign  of  Abderahman  his 
father.  This  sovereign,  even  Hixem  Ben  Abderahman, 
died  when  he  was  thirty-seven  years  and  four  months 
old :  the  duration  of  his  reign  was  seven  years  and  seven 
months. 

In  the  same  year  and  month  there  died  in  Cordova  the 
traveller  Said  Ben  Abdus,  known  by  the  name  of  El  Grodei. 
He  was  an  Andalusian  by  birth,  and  having  journeyed  to 
the  East  there  became  the  disciple  of  Malic  Ben  Anas  :  he 
subsequently  returned  to  his  native  country  with  great 
fame  for  wisdom  and  learning. 


TOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  XXX. — Of  the  king  alhakem  ben  hixem,  op  the  distueb- 

ANCES    excited  BY    HIS  UNCLES,  AND    OP    THE    VICTORIES    OBTAINED 
IN  EASTERN  SPAIN. 

When  the  good  King  Hixem  had  been  carried  to  his  tomb, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  people, 
and  when  his  son  the  Prince  Alhakem  had  made  the  funeral 
oration  over  him,  the  latter  was  proclaimed  king  with  much 
pomp ;  a  ceremony  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  moon  Safir  in  the  year  180.     On  the  first  Juma, 
which  was  the  sixteenth   day  of  the  same  moon,  the  new 
sovereign  repaired  to  the    Mezquita   Mayor,    or   principal 
Mosque,  where  the  Chotba  or  public  prayer  was  made  on 
his  behalf.       The    mother  who  bore  Almakem   was  called 
Zecraf.     Of  handsome  person,  and  believed  to  be  of  amiable 
disposition,  the  king  was  also  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age, 
since  he  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  old.     All  hoped 
to  have  in  him  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father :  his  noble 
countenance  seemed  to  promise  that  blessing,  while   the 
good  education  he  had  received,  and  the  excellent  examples 
set  him,  gave  warrant  for  the  hope :  but  Grod  alone  is  He 
who  knows  what  shall  follow  the  moment  in  our  possession. 
Alhakem  was  highly  informed  and  of  acute  understanding, 
but  he  was  vain,  hard-hearted,  and  prone  to  anger.      He  had 
been  brought  up  from  childhood  with  Abdelkerim,  the  son  of 
Abdelwalid,   who  was  the   Hagib  of  King  Hixem.      That 
youth  had  early  distinguished  himself  among  those  of  his 
age   for    his  ready   genius  and   elegant   verses ;    Alhakem 
valued  him  for  his  learning,  and  appointed  him,  while  still 
very  young,  to  be  his  librarian :  he  now  made  him  his  Ha- 
gib, and  Abdelkerim  was  the  person  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  greatest  confidence. 

When  Suleiman  and  Abdallah,  uncles  of  the  present  king 
Alhakem,  were  informed  of  their  brother  Hixem's  death,  I 
they  renewed  their  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  ■ 
or  at  the  least  of  some  among  the  provinces  of  that  land, 
of  the  possession  of  which  they  still  considered  themselves 
to  have  been  wrongfully  despoiled.      They  now  sought  to 
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gather  partizans  and  assemble  forces  against  their  nephew, 
whom  they  hoped  to  dethrone  if  Fortune  should  prosper 
their  enterprise,  or  in  case  of  a  less  favourable  result  they 
still  believed  it  probable  that  they  should  obtain  new  con- 
ditions, or  perhaps  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to 
their  profit. 

Buoyed  up  by  these  hopes,  the  people  of  Toledo,  Valencia, 
and  Tadmir,  were  excited  to  rebellion  by  their  means  ;  and 
Suleiman,  assisted  by  his  friends,  and  freely  dispersing  the 
treasures  he  possessed,  succeeded  in  assembling  a  conside- 
rable army,  with  which  lie  passed  over  from  Africa  into 
Spain,  calling  himself  sovereign  of  that  country,  as  being 
the  eldest  son  of  King  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia. 

Abdallah,  who  was  then  in  the  territory  of  Toledo,  had 
found  means  to  gain  over  certain  Alcaides  of  that  Comarca 
to  his  party,  more  particularly  Obeida  Ben  Amza,  a  bold 
and  crafty  man,  who  placed  at  his  disposal  the  fortresses  of 
Uclis,  Huelde,  and  Santiberia,  with  some  other  places  of 
less  importance.  He  assembled  troops,  moreover,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  Toledo,  with  its  gates  and  Alcazar. 
This  was  in  the  year  181. 

The  King  Aihakem  was  quickly  informed  of  his  uncles' 
machinations,  but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  intimi- 
dated ;  young  and  brave,  the  commander  of  experienced 
soldiers,  and  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  war,  he  looked 
forward  with  indifference  to  the  long  and  perilous  contest 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  resolving  to  maintain  his 
sovereignty  intact  or  to  die  in  its  defence.  He  at  once 
gave  orders  for  the  levy  of  his  forces ;  and  the  cavalry  of 
Arcos,  Xeres,  Sidouia,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  being  joined  by 
the  foot-soldiers  from  the  Comarcas  of  Merida  and  Toledo, 
the  king  commanded  their  immediate  departure  for  the  field. 

Aihakem  was  proceeding  with  these  troops  against  the 
city  of  Toledo,  and  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town, 
when  there  came  messengers  from  the  frontier  of  France, 
informing  him  of  a  defeat  sustained  by  the  Moslemah 
generals  Bahlul  and  Abu  Tabic,  who  had  been  routed  by 
the  Christians,  these  last  having  also  occupied  the  cities  of 
Narbonne  and  Gerona,  and  being  then  about  to  march 
with  a  powerful  host  against  other  towns  of  the  eastern 
frontier. 
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The  king  then  held  a  council  of  war,  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  ordered  that  the  Wali  Foteis  Ben  Suleiman 
should  take  a  body  of  the  cavalry  and  hasten  with  all  speed 
to  succour  the  generals  of  the  frontier,  assembling  the  people 
of  Eastern  Spain  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Walies  of  Saragossa  and  Huesca.  It  was 
furthermore  decided  that  if  the  siege  of  Toledo  should 
threaten  to  become  a  protracted  one,  the  king  should  in  that 
case  himself  proceed  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  leaving  the 
care  of  maintaining  the  blockade  of  that  town  to  the  general 
Amru,  with  the  foot-soldiers  and  a  part  of  the  cavalry. 

Before  reaching  Saragossa,  the  Wali  Foteis  received  in- 
telliirence  to  the  effect  that  Hasan,  the  Wali  of  Huesca,  had 
surrendered  his  city  to  the  enemy  on  terms  that  were 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  disgraceful  to  him- 
self :  he  was  at  the  same  time  informed  of  the  loss  of  Pampe- 
luna,  which  had  likewise  been  taken  by  the  Chrihtians. 
These  fatal  news  were  sent  by  Abdelsalem  Ben  Walid,  Cadi 
of  Huesca,  who  declared,  moreover,  that  the  Walies  of  that 
frontier,  accustomed  to  independence  in  their  governments, 
now  sought  to  maintain  themselves  therein  by  vile  policy 
and  unworthy  arts,  desiring  the  favour  and  friendship  ot  the 
Christians,  in  the  hope  that  these  would  assist  and  uphold 
them  in  their  disobedience  to  their  lawful  king,  whom  they 
had  no  desire  to  serve  or  obey :  but,  he  added,  that  when, 
unable  longer  to  endure  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  their 
Christian  allies,  they  wished  to  cast  them  off  in  their  turn, 
these  dishonoured  men  then  feigned  themselves  good  Mos- 
lem ah,  and  had  recourse  to  the  shelter  and  protection  never 
refused  by  their  sovereign.  Abdelsalem  furthermore  de- 
clared that  they  would  ensure  the  loss  of  the  whole  country 
if  a  timely  check  were  not  put  to  their  proceedings. 

These  accounts  troubled  ,the  king  Alhakem  greatly,  and 
he  at  once  repaired  to  toe  frontier  of  Eastern  Spain,  taking 
Avith  him  a  large  body  of  troops  composed  of  the  flower  of 
his  cavalry.  He  was  joined,  moreover,  by  many  of  hia 
Walies,  with  a  numerous  host,  and  gradually  recovered  the 
cities  of  Huesca  and  Lerida,  the  Christians  who  had  pos- 
session of  them  not  daring  to  await  his  arrival.  Alhakem 
then  proceeded  to  Gerona  and  Barcelona,  whence  he  pressed 
forward  to  the  Land  of  France,  and  entering  Narbonue 
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he  cut  ill  pieces  every  Ciiristiaii  that  fell  into  hit^  hands  ;  he 
also  took  captive  a  large  nuniber  of  women  and  children, 
and  finding  great  and  precious  spoils  in  the  city  he  returned 
laden  with  incalculable  riches.  For  this  glorious  expedition 
Alhakeni  received  the  name  of  Almudafar,  or  the  fortunate 
and  happy  conqueror. 

The  generals  now  left  to  guard  the  frontier  were  Abdel- 
kerini  Ben  Abdelwahid  and  Foteis  Ben  8uleiman,  while  the 
king  himself  hastened  to  the  territory  of  Toledo,  where  his 
uncles,  Suleiman  and  Abdallah,  with  an  armj^  assembled 
from  Africa,  Tadmir,  and  Valencia,  were  daily  increasing 
their  strength  and  extending  their  influence,  they  having 
already  occupied  numerous  towns  in  those  Comarcas.  The 
Walies  of  Cordova  and  Merida  were  already  doing  their 
best  to  hold  the  princes  in  check,  and  had  engaged  them 
several  times  with  various  results,  now  good  and  now  bad ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  king  there  was  an  immediate  ame- 
lioration in  the  fortune  of  their  arms. 

The  force  of  Alhakem  was  composed  of  brave  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers,  well  accustomed  to  the  fatigues  of  war  and 
maturely  practised  in  fight,  even  against  the  most  formidable 
enemies;  while  the  people  of  Prince  Abdallah,  although  nume- 
rous, were  for  the  most  part  mere  adventurers,  menfrora  Africa 
and  the  West,  attracted  to  Spain  by  the  reports  they  had 
heard  of  her  riches  and  the  spoil  to  be  made  in  the  cities  of 
the  land.  Nay,  still  worse,  they  were  in  many  cases  mise- 
rable vagabonds  from  the  Spanish  provinces,  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  the  bands  of  the  Princes  by  the  pressure  of 
poverty  or  by  the  dread  of  puuishmenu  for  their  crimes. 
Thus  Alhakem  promptly  routed  the  host  of  his  uncles,  and 
drove  them  from  the  territory  of  Toledo.  He  then  re-occu- 
pied the  towns  that  had  been  seized  by  the  rebels,  whom  he 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  land  of  Tadmir  and  the  province 
of  Valencia.     This  happened  in  the  year  183. 


CHAP.  XXXI. — Of  the  new  victoeies  gained  by  alhakem,  the 

DEATH  OF  SULEIMAX,  AND  THE  COMPACT  MADE  WITH  ABDALLAH, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  people  of  Toledo 
entered  into  secret  negociations  with  the  king's  general, 
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Amru,  aud  gave  him  admission  into  the  city  ;  they  further- 
more gave  up  the  rebel  chief  Obeida  Ben  Amza,  whose  head 
was  immediately  cut  off  and  sent  to  Cordova.  Amru  then 
left  his  own  sou  Jusuf  in  the  government  of  Toledo,  and 
departed  with  the  news  of  his  victories  to  the  camp  of  Gin- 
gilia,  where  the  king  then  was.  Alhakem  then  proceeded 
to  the  land  of  Tadmir,  and  after  certain  skirmishes  between 
detached  bodies  of  his  troops  and  the  African  campeadors  of 
Suleiman,  the  two  armies,  as  of  one  accord,  fell  each  upon 
the  other  with  equal  hatred  and  similar  hope  of  victory. 
They  fought  all  day  with  admirable  valour ;  but  towards 
evening,  the  people  of  Alhakem,  inspired  by  the  bravery  of 
their  leaders  and  the  example  set  them  by  the  king,  made 
a  charge  that  proved  irresistible  on  the  troops  of  the  princes, 
whom  they  broke  and  threw  into  disorder,  notwithstanding 
the  lion-like  valour  of  Suleiman  and  Abdallah,  who  clearly 
proved  that  day  whose  sons  they  were.  Prince  Suleiman  in  parti- 
cular, labouring  to  restore  order  to  his  broken  and  disordered 
ranks,  pressed  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  most  impetuous 
among  his  opponents,  insomuch  that  he  alone  made  the  vic- 
tory doubtful,  even  when  it  seemed  most  disposed  to  declare 
for  Alhakem. 

Abdallah  likewise  fought  bravely,  and,  with  a  few  cavaliers 
devoted  to  his  service,  frequently  infused  new  courage  into 
the  disheartened  and  disappointed  troops  they  led.  The 
king,  therefore,  perceiving  that  the  valiant  efforts  of  these 
few  brave  warriors  alone  impeded  and  detained  the  car  of 
victory,  hastened  to  meet  them  with  his  Zenetes.  At  the 
same  moment  an  arrow  pierced  the  throat  of  Suleiman,  who 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  there  trampled  to  death  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  cavalry.  Abdallah,  who  saw  his  brother  fall, 
then  followed  the  flight  of  their  defeated  bands  ;  but  night 
alone  suspended  the  horrors  of  that  atrocious  carnage,  which 
Alhakem  suffered  his  people  to  continue  even  after  victory 
had  declared  for  his  banners.  Availing  himself  of  the  ob- 
scurity. Prince  Abdallah,  having  got  clear  of  the  field,  with- 
drew from  the  mass  of  the  flying  soldiery  aud  took  refuge  in 
the  ii.ountains,  whence  he  continued  his  retreat  by  Denia 
and  the  Comaroas  of  Valencia. 

On  I  he  day  following  the  battle,  the  troops  of  Alhakem 
expect  d  that  the  army  of  the  princes,  being  composed  of  so 
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large  a  host,  would  seek  to  renew  the  struggle,  nor  did  they 
entertain  a  doubt  but  that  they  should  then  perfect  their 
victory ;  yet  it  was  not  without  satisfaction  that  they  per- 
ceived their  enemy  to  have  disappeared.  They  soon  disco- 
vered the  corpse  of  Prince  Suleiman  among  the  bodies  of 
the  sJain ;  and  when  it  was  brought  to  the  king,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  when  he  remembered  the  affection 
borne  by  his  father  to  the  dead  warrior.  He  commanded 
that  his  remains  should  be  very  honourably  interred,  and 
detained  all  his  army  on  the  spot  to  that  end. 

Abdallah,  who  was  still  accompanied  by  many  of  his  African 
followers,  had  meanwhiJe  taken  refuge  in  Valencia,  where  he 
was  much  beloved  ;  but  those  of  the  city, although  they  gladly 
received  him  to  shelter,  exhorted  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  the  king  his  nephew ;  and  he,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  which  his  brother  and  himself  had  brought  on 
tlie  country,  without  in  any  manner  ameliorating  their  own 
condition,  sent  his  envoys  to  Alhakem  accordingly,  desisting 
from  all  his  pretensions,  giving  himself  up  to  the  mercy  of 
the  king,  and  declaring  himself  ready  to  pass  into  Africa,  or 
whithersoever  his  nephew  might  command  him  to  proceed. 

Alhakem  on  his  part,  desiring  much  to  termxinate  the  war 
that  year,  received  the  messengers  of  his  uncle  very  favour- 
ably, requiring  from  the  fallen  prince  nothing  more  than 
that  he  should  suffer  his  sons  to  reside  at  Cordova  as  host- 
ages. For  himself,  he  was  at  liberty  to  fix  his  dwelling 
where  he  pleased.  Abdallah  thereupon  retired  to  Tangiers, 
and  sent  his  two  sons  to  Alhakem,  who  received  them  with 
much  affection  and  treated  them  as  his  kinsmen.  He  assigned 
to  Prince  Abdallah  a  revenue  of  a  thousand  mitcalea 
monthly,  w^ith  the  addition  of  5,000  mitcales  at  the  end  of 
eacVi  year,  permitting  him,  moreover,  to  make  his  abode  in 
any  one  of  the  country  palaces  near  Valencia  or  Tadmir. 
The  king  furthermore  forgave  all  the  Xeques  and  Viziers 
who  had  been  induced  to  adopt  the  party  of  his  uncles,  as 
had  indeed  been  stipulated  by  Abdallah  in  the  compact 
made  between  them.  Many  of  the  African  cavaliers  were 
received  by  Alliakem  into  the  regiments  of  his  guard,  and 
all  of  them  were  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  favour ; 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Abdallah,  who  was  called  Esfah,  Al- 
hakem even  gave  his  sister  Alkiiiza  to  wife.     The  war  thus 
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happily  concluded,  the  king  returned  to  Cordova;  where  he 
was  received  with  great  rejoicing :  this  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  184. 


CHAP.  XXXII. — Of  the  ieeuption  of  the  people  of  afeanc, 

WHICH    13   FEANCE,    INTO   EASTEEN    SPAIN. 

In  the  following  year  the  Christians  of  Afranc  made  nume- 
rous incursions  upon  the  East  of  Spain ;  they  laid  siege  to 
Geron,  which  city  they  compelled  to  surrender,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  Barcelona  likewise;  but  that  place  was  well 
defended  by  the  Moslemah,  and  held  out  for  a  considerable 
time.  Conducted  and  mainly  upheld  by  the  rebel  Bahlul 
Ben  Makluc  Abulhegiag,  the  Christians  descended  with  their 
light  cavalry  even  to  Tarragona  and  the  Comarcas  of  Tor- 
losa,  when  King  Albakem  commanded  that  a  force  should 
proceed  to  castigate  the  rebel  Makluc  and  restrain  the 
boldness  of  those  infidels. 

Now  at  that  time  there  was  born  to  Alhakem  a  son  in 
Cordova,  to  whom,  considering  his  birth  of  happy  omen 
and  a  presage  of  felicity,  he  gave  the  name  of  Said  El 
Chair,*  hoping  that  this  auspicious  birth  was  but  the  pre- 
lude to  that  successful  result  for  the  expedition  then  about 
to  be  undertaken,  which  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  obtain. 

When  the  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers,  having  been  united, 
Avere  on  the  point  of  departure,  there  arrived  intelligence 
to  the  effect  that  Barcelona  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy  ; 
that  city  was  in  fact  occupied  by  the  Infidels  of  Afranc  at 
the  end  of  the  year  185,  but  not  until  it  liad  endured 
a  siege  of  seven  months.  The  king  himself  therefore  de- 
parted instantly  for  the  East  of  Spain,  accompanied  by  the 
AVali  Amru  and  the  General  of  Cavalry,  Mohamad  Ben 
Motreg  El  Fontauri,  who  belonged  to  the  Garbiaf  of  Cordova, 
which  is  near  Ain  Eontauri ;  he  is  also  known  as  El  Cob- 
baxi,  because  he  had  his  residence  near  Ain  Cobboxi,  or  the 
EoLin^.^in  of  Earns  :  Ben  Mofreg  was  much  esteemed  by  Al- 
hakem for  his  ability  as  well  as  his  valour. 

*  Tlie  child  of  prosperity. 

f  The  name  of  a  subiub  of  Cordova,  but  now  disused. 
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Meanwhile  the  violence  and  ci-iielty  of  Jusui"  Beu  Amru, 
who  never  could  distinguish  between  such  acts  as  merited 
punishment  and  such  as  might  be  treated  with  lenity,  had 
much  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  Toledans  ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, tumultuously  surrounding  his  house,  threw  stones 
against  it,  and  wounded  several  of  his  guards.  The  principal 
men  of  the  city  succeeded  in  apj)easing  the  multitude,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  committing  great  disorders  and  causing 
much  calamity  ;  but  exhorted  by  the  more  honoui-able  among 
the  citizens  they  had  dispersed  to  their  homes  and  returned 
to  obedience.  Thereupon  the  youth  Jusuf,  who  but  a  short 
time  before  had  been  so  filled  with  terror  that  he  knew  not 
where  to  hide  himself,  determined  to  make  a  frightful 
carnage  in  tlie  town. 

But  the  same  noble  citizens  who  had  before  succeeded  in 
calming  the  minds  of  the  people  being  made  acquainted  with 
his  purpose,  soon  determined  on  what  w'as  to  be  done  ;  and 
surprising  his  guard  they  seized  their  imprudent  and  in- 
capable Wali,  whom  they  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  for- 
tress of  Chadaraque,  thus  avoiding  the  evil  consequences  that 
must  have  resulted  from  the  rash  violence  with  which  he 
proposed  to  castigate  the  populace.  They  then  wrote  to 
the  king,  making  knov\'n  what  they  had  been  compelled  to 
do,  first  to  pacify  the  irritated  people,  and  next  to  restrain 
the  extravagant  rage  of  the  young  Wali. 

These  letters  the  king  showed  to  his  general  Amru,  the 
father  of  the  young  Jusuf,  commanding  him  to  sunniion  his 
son  to  the  frontier,  seeing  that  he  was  unfitted  by  his  in- 
experienced years  for  the  office  of  Wali  in  a  town  like  To- 
ledo, large  and  full  of  Christians,  who  were  already  sufticiently 
ill-disposed  to  endure  the  yoke  of  the  Mosleman  domination. 
Then  Amru,  who  was  no  less  revengeful  than  his  son,  per- 
ceiving that  the  king  was  not  oftended  by  the  popular  out- 
break, and  much  displeased  by  this  circumstance,  resolved 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  town  ;  he  therefore  begged  Al- 
hakem  to  permit  that  he  should  himself  become  the  Wali 
of  Toledo,  seeing  that  he,  Amru,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  its  people.  The  king  remembering  thfc» 
good  services  of  Amru  did  not  refuse  his  request ;  and  the 
new  Wali  betook  himself  to  his  government,  sending  Ins  sun 
Jusui  to  the  frontier  as  commanded  by  the  kin^. 
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Having  obtained  possession  of  Saragossa,  King  Alhakem 
made  his  entry  amidst  great  demonstrations  of  joy  from  the 
people ;  he  then  repaired  to  the  other  cities  of  the  frontier, 
and  at  Tutela  he  left  Jusuf  Ben  Amru  as  Alcaide  of  that 
town.  He  occupied  the  city  of  Panipeluna,  and  descending 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro  made  himself  master  of  Huesca  like- 
wise ;  after  which  he  visited  the  frontier  of  France. 

Now  the  new  Alcaide  of  Tutela,  even  Jusuf  Ben  Amru, 
desiring  to  approve  his  valour,  made  an  irruption  upon  the 
frontier  of  Afranc  with  his  people  ;  and  falling  into  an  am- 
buscade was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy :  but  this  mis- 
fortune, which  befel  him  in  the  year  187,  being  made 
known  to  his  father,  Amru  Ben  Abdallah  took  care 
to  provide  for  his  ransom,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
stored to  liberty. 

The  king  then  passed  on  with  his  host  to  Tarragona,  which 
he  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  rebel  Bahlul.  That 
general  was  at  the  head  of  certain  companies  of  mountaineers, 
a  rude  people,  bat  hardy  and  well  accustomed  to  the  fatigues 
of  war ;  he  had  many  Christians  of  Gibel  Albortat  among 
his  bands,  a  very  brave  and  bold  race.  Against  these  troops 
the  king  fought  several  battles  with  varying  fortunes,  but 
at  length  he  met  the  rebel  and  his  auxiliaries  in  fair  and 
open  field  near  Tortosa,  when  Alhakem  remained  the  victor 
after  a  stubborn  and  sanguinary  fight.  The  traitor  Bahlul 
then  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  king  commanded  that  the 
perfidy  of  the  man  should  be  rewarded  by  the  loss  of  his 
head.     That  victory  was  gained  in  the  year  188. 

In  that  year  the  people  of  Almagreb  proclaimed  Edris, 
the  son  of  Edris,  their  sovereign  ;  he  had  then  attained  the 
age  of  eleven  years  and  five  months,  and  the  most  noble  tribes 
of  the  Albarbares  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord. 

King  Alhakem  having  finally  secured  the  frontiers,  re- 
turned by  Tortosa  to  Valencia,  whence  he  proceeded  by  Xa- 
tiva,  Denia,  and  the  Land  of  Tadmir,  to  Cordova,  where  he  was 
received  with  much  gladness.  In  the  year  189  Alhakem  sent 
his  envoys  to  Edris  Ben  Edris  to  offer  his  congratulations  on 
the  proclamation  of  the  young  Prince,  and  to  effect  with 
him  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  all  their  enemies  of 
Africa  and  the  East,  or  against  whomsoever  might  attempt  to 
disturb  either   sovereign   in   the  possession  of  his  states. 
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This  embassy  was  composed  of  500  Andalusian  cavaliers, 
who  were  received  by  the  king  Edris  with  much  honour ; 
the  young  man  rejoicing  greatly  in  that  message,  and  in  the 
friendship  and  alliance  offered  him  by  the  King  Alhakem, 
seeing  that  very  youthful  princes  are  much  gratified  by  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  such  visits.  He  received  the 
Andalusians  in  the  city  of  Velila,  Medina  Fez  not  having 
yet  been  founded,  although  it  was  commenced  very  soon 
after  that  occurrence. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. — Ot  the  vengeance  taken  by  amrxt  in  tolei>o, 

AND  OF  THE  INSURRECTION  IN  MERIDA. 

Now  the  Yizier  of  Toledo,  even  Amru,  had  constantly  medi- 
tated a  cru^  vengeance  against  the  people  of  the  city,  and  did 
but  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  his  designs  into 
execution.  Meanwhile  he  wearied  their  patience  by  his 
exactions,  now  for  the  repair  of  the  walls,  now  for  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  towers,  and  anon  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Alcazar. 

About  this  time  the  king  Alhakem  sent  five  thousand  men 
into  the  east  of  Spain,  and  gave  the  command  of  those  troops 
to  his  son  Abderahman,  then  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age. 
The  young  Prince  passing  near  Toledo,  Amrn,  desiring  to 
pay  court  to  the  son  of  his  sovereign,  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  offered  him  his  house,  and  begged  that  he  would  deign 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  city,  a  request  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Abde- 
rahman accepted  the  invitation  accordingly  ;  he  entered 
Toledo  with  a  select  guard  of  cavalry,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
Alcazar.  Some  writers  affirm  that  Amru  communicated 
his  intention  to  the  Prince,  persuading  him  that  it  was  need- 
ful to  take  off  many  heads  in  Toledo,  which  was  full  of 
restless,  haughty,  bold,  and  implacable  foes  to  the  State ; 
men  ever  disposed  to  rebellion  and  ready  for  revolt :  he 
added,  according  to  these  authorities,  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  putting  an  end  to  the  designs  of  these  people,  and 
that  there  was  now  an  appropriate  occasion  for  making  an 
onslaught  upon  the  most  dangerous,  without  incurring  the 
perils  of  insurrection.     The  Prince  is  then  reported  to  havQ 
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replied,  that  it  was  for  Amru  to  consider  well  what  he 
proposed,  since  he,  Abderahman,  did  not  desire  unneces- 
sarily to  make  himself  hateful  to  the  people. 

The  Vizier  thereupon  sent  invitations  to  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Toledo,  exhorting  all  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Prince,  and  do  honour  to  the  festival  that  night  prepared 
to  entertain  him.  All  the  nobles  of  the  city  assembled  in 
the  Alcazar  accordingly,  but  as  each  entered  the  palace  he 
was  conducted  by  the  guards  of  Amru  to  a  remote  and  sub- 
terraneous apartment,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  In  this 
manner  the  Vizier  took  off  the  heads  of  four  hundred  cavaliers, 
while  many  others  of  the  Toledan  nobility,  then  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Abderahman  and  bearing  him  company,  remained 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  that  un- 
happy night.  Some  have  even  averred  that  the  number 
massacred  was  five  thousand,  but  the  first  account  is  that 
best  authenticated. 

On  the  following  morning  the  heads  of  those  hapless 
victims  were  exposed  to  public  view,  filling  the  whole  city 
with  terror  and  dismay.  A  report  was  even  spread  through 
the  town  to  the  effect  that  these  slaughters  had  been  com- 
mitted by  order  of  the  king,  who  had  taken  that  atrocious 
vengeance  for  the  insurrection  made  by  the  people  against 
the  son  of  Amru  ;  but  neither  father  nor  son,  Jusuf  nor  Amru, 
long  survived  that  cruelt}'.  This  grievous  night  of  Toledo 
was  in  the  year  190 ;  three  days  later  the  Prince  departed 
with  his  company  for  the  frontier. 

King  Alhakem  had  given  the  government  of  Merida  to 
his  cousin  Esfah ;  but  the  latter,  dissatisfied  with  his  A'^izier, 
bad  dismissed  him  from  his  office,  which  he  gave  to  another 
in  whom  he  had  more  confidence.  But  the  deposed  A'izier 
was  much  favoured  by  the  king,  and  presenting  himself  in 
Cordova  he  made  bitter  complaints  against  the  Wall  Esfah  : 
nor  did  he  cease  the  discourse  commenced  until  his  words 
had  become  atrocious  calumnies,  insomuch  that  he  succeeded 
in  causing  Alhakem  to  conceive  suspicions  of  his  cousin's 
loyalty,  and  to  regret  the  power  and  authority  so  largely 
confided  to  him. 

Acting  on  these  fatal  inspirations,  the  king  at  once 
despatched  the  deposed  vizier  to  Merida,  with  orders  to  dis- 
possess Esfah  of  his  government — nay,  to  assume  himself 
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the  office  of  Wall  in  liis  stead ;  and  although  he  had  never 
ceased  to  receive  proofs  of  upriglitness,  respect,  and  affection 
from  his  cousin,  yet  iVlhakem,  ^nelding  to  his  impetuous  and 
naturally  distrustful  disposition,  thought  proper  to  com- 
mand that  Esfah  should  immediately  depart  from  the  city 
of  Merida.  Offended  by  this  unworthy  treatment,  the  Wall 
replied  that  he  was  much  surprised  to  Und  that  the  king 
gave  more  credit  to  the  false  reports  of  a  deposed  vizier 
than  he  did  to  his  own  tried  respect  and  love  ;  he  added  that 
a  grandson  of  Abderahman  was  not  to  be  dismissed  like  a 
freed-man  or  common  groom. 

This  reply  rendered  Alhakem  furious,  and  he  instantly 
commanded  the  Wali  of  his  cavalry  to  take  Esfah  prisoner ; 
but  when  the  troops  arrived  at  Merida  for  that  purpose,  the 
prince  caused  the  city  gates  to  be  closed,  and  refused  them 
entrance  ;  yet  without  making  any  further  attempt  or  resist- 
ance. Alhakem,  finding  that  his  orders  were  not  obeyed, 
then  departed  himself  for  Merida,  resolving  to  force  his  way 
into  the  city  and  take  a  cruel  revenge  for  the  affronts 
offered  him. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Merida  were  ready  to  defend  their 
"Wali,  and  offered  to  do  so  to  the  last ;  but  he,  dreading  the 
evils  to  come  upon  them,  and  determined  that  they  should 
not  suffer  on  his  account,  had  made  such  dispositions  that 
on  his  cousin's  entering  the  city  at  one  of  the  gates,  he  was 
prepared  to  depart  from  it  himself  by  another.  Then  the 
wife  of  Esfah,  called  Alkinza,  who  was  the  sister  of  the 
king,  set  off  herself  from  Merida :  attended  by  two  servants 
only,  she  crossed  the  camp  of  the  besieging  force,  and  when 
she  came  to  where  the  pavilion  of  her  brother  was  fixed,  the 
discreet  and  beauteous  lady  threw  herself  to  the  earth  before 
him,  defending  her  husband's  cause  with  reasonings  so 
effectual,  that  the  rectitude  of  Esfah  and  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  discarded  vizier  were  rendered  equally  obvious. 
The  king  then  embraced  his  sister,  and  his  anger  having 
become  changed  to  cordial  kindness,  he  accompanied  her 
back  to  the  city ;  the  past  was  forgiven  on  both  sides,  and 
Alhakem  restored  Esfah  to  all  his  honours,  commanding 
that  he  should  be  obeyed  in  Merida  as  before.  He  remained 
there  himseif  for  some  time,  and  great  rejoicings  were  made 
by  the  people  for  that  fortunate  recoucihation. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV.— Of  the  movements  effected  by  the  people  or 

AFRANC,  THE  TRUCE  CONCLUDED  WITH  THEM  OF    GALLICIA,  AND  THE 
CONSPIRACY  DISCOVERED  IN  CORDOVA. 

In  the  year  190,  the  people  of  Afranc,  which  is  FraDce,  made 
numerous  irruptions  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Moslemah,  who 
were  defeated  with  great  loss  on  both  sides ;  while  the 
Christians  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  made  a 
truce  on  the  contrary  with  the  Moslemah  generals,  and 
accepted  the  conditions  offered  by  those  leaders  to  their 
king  Anfus.*  Alhakem  was  meanwhile  still  at  Merida,  but 
he  there  received  letters  from  his  cousin  Casim,  advising 
his  instant  return  to  the  capital,  where  his  presence  was 
much  more  necessary  than  at  Merida.  The  king  repaired 
to  Cordova  therefore  with  all  speed,  since  he  clearly  per- 
ceived that  there  were  matters  of  importance  in  question, 
and  when  he  arrived  his  cousin  communicated  the  fact  that 
a  conspiracy  had  for  some  time  been  preparing  against  him. 
Casim  added  that  he  was  himself  supposed  to  iutend  becom- 
ing the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  but  that  the  originator  of 
that  plot  was  Yahye,  one  of  the  Xeques  of  the  Mexuar  or 
Council,  who  was  supported  by  other  nobles  of  almost  equal 
importance.  These  malcontents  believing  that  the  affronts 
offered  to  his  brother  the  Wali  of  Merida  must  needs  have 
indisposed  Casim  towards  the  king,  had  spoken  to  him  with 
much  obscurity  and  circumlocution,  but  yet  in  such  sort  as  to 
make  it  obvious  that  their  purposes  were  disloyal,  and  such 
as  to  threaten  the  repose  of  the  kingdom  ;  wherefore,  desir- 
ing to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  Casim  had  encouraged 
them  to  open  their  hearts,  when  the  various  difficulties  op- 
posing their  wishes,  and  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
facilitate  them,  were  fully  discussed.  It  then  appeared  that 
all  were  prepared  to  deprive  Alhakem  of  his  throne  and  life, 
giving  the  empire  to  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Abderahman 
in  his  stead. 

Casim  added  that  finding  himself  master  of  so  momentous 
a  secret,  and  seeing  the  conspirators  so  powerful  as  well  as 

*  Alphonso. 
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SO  numerous,  he  dared  not  attempt  to  diss^uade  them  from 
their  purpose,  since  they  would  at  once  have  commenced  by 
assuring  themselves  of  his  secresy  at  the  cost  of  his  life:  he 
therefore  affected  to  enter  into  their  views,  had  acknowledged 
their  devotion  to  the  house  of  Omeya,  and  had  expressed 
his  wish  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  all  who  were  con- 
cei'ned  in  the  conspiracy. 

Filled  with  rage  and  horror  at  this  intelligence,  Alhakem 
entreated  his  cousin  to  continue  the  dissimulation  he  had 
commenced  until  they  should  discover  every  detail  of  the  plot; 
and  Casim  promised  compliance.     A  few  days  after  this  con- 
versation, Casim  received  the  list  he  had  requested,  and  in 
this  were  found  the  names  of  three  hundred  cavaliers,  all  of 
whom  were  ready  to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the  time 
they  had  set  apart  for  doing  so  was  at  the  hour  of  prayer  on 
the  first  Juma  next  succeeding,  when  they  proposed  to  strike 
the  blow  as  AMiakem  entered  the  Mosque  to  make  the  Azala 
or  prayer.     Two  days  were  still  to  elapse  before  that  thus 
assigned,  and  the  conspirators  felt  ail  the  more  assured  of 
the  success  that  would  attend  their  enterprise,  since  they 
knew  Alhakem  to  be  hated  by  the  people  for  his  severities, 
and  for  the  alliance  which  he  had  made  with  him  who  called 
himself  King   of  the  "Christians  in  Gallicia  ;  but  that  night 
Casim  sent  tiie  list  to  his  cousin,  warning  him  that  the  time 
to  defend  himself  was  come,  and  that  he  must  not  neglect 
to  take  the  needful  precautions. 

Nor  did  Alhakem  then  lose  his  moments  in  sleep,  and  by 
the  diligence  of  his  Walilcoda  or  President  of  the  Council, 
FaragBen  Canena  of  Sidonia,the  third  watch  of  the  nignt  had 
not  passed  before'  he  saw  the  heads  of  those  three  hundred 
cavaliers  ranged  along  his  Alfombras.*  The  king  then  com- 
manded that  all  should  be  suspended  on  hooks  in  the  public 
square,  placing  ever  them  the  inscription  following: — "  These 
were^traitors  and  enemies  to  their  king."  But  the  people 
looked  with  horror  on  that  atrocious  spectacle,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
slaughter  and  of  the  murderous  punishment  thus  inflicted. 

*  Alfombras  ;  Carpets.  The  word  is  here  most  probably  used  as  a 
mere  figure  ;  unless  indeed  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  terrible  evidences 
of  Ills  security  were  in  fact  laid  at  the  feet  of  Alhakem,  as  the  manners 
aiid  modes  of  feeling  proper  to  that  day  make  not  unlikely. — Tr. 
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In  this  same  year,  which  was  191,  the  sovereign  of 
Almagreb,  Edris  Ben  Edris,  obtained  the  site  on  which  he 
founded  the  city  of  Fez,  purchasing  the  same  from  the  Zaneta 
Tribes  of  Zuaga  and  Targos.  The  price  which  he  paid  for 
it  was  six  hundred  Adharames.  Of  those  tribes  some  were 
Christians,  some  Magos,*  and  other  Jews,  but  very  few  were 
Moslemah.  The  site  thus  chosen  by  Edris  Ben  Edris  is  situate 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  river  Zebu ;  it  was 
richly  supplied  with  cool  and  shady  groves,  and  had  more- 
over a  great  abundance  of  pure  water. 


CHAP.  XXXY. — Or  the  wae  against  the  cheistians  on  thb 

FRONTIEES. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  192,  the  Christians  of 
the  land  of  Afranc  descended  like  a  tempest  on  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king  Alhakem,  and  with  a  host  which  covered  the 
face  of  the  country.  They  laid  siege  to  Medina  Tortosto, 
and  when  the  news  of  this  beleaguerment  reached  Cordova, 
the  king  despatched  his  son  Abdeiahman  with  all  the  force 
he  could  gather  to  the  succour  of  the  place,  commanding 
him  to  hasten  from  Saragossa  with  all  speed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Similar  commands  were  sent  to  the  Wali  of  Valencia, 
and  these  troops  having  been  conjoined,  were  led  by  Prince 
Abderahman,  when,  as  if  that  leader  had  brought  victory 
chained  to  his  banners,  he  broke  and  routed  the  enemy 
with  horrible  carnage.  The  Christians  fled,  and  the  fields 
which  tliey  had  occupied  were  left  covered  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest  for  the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  This  happened 
in  the  year  193,  and  the  prince  having  instantly  returned  to 
Cordova,  was  received  there  with  acclamations  of  triumph  ; 
but  during  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding  that 
victory,  the  generals  of  the  frontiers  were  nevertheless  per- 
mitted to  have  no  moment  of  repose,  fighting  daily  with  the 

*  So  did  the  Arabians  call  (hose  who  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
Sabseans,  holding  Abraham,  Ehjah,  and  Elisha  to  be  true  Prophets  of 
God,  on  which  account  it  was  that  they  were  tolerated  by  tlie  professors 
of  ]slain.  The  Magians  were  of  the  sect  of  Zerdust  or  Zoroaster,  so 
widely  extended  in  Persia. —  Conde. 
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Cliristiaiis  on  all  the  four  Puertas  or  Passes  of  the  Gibal 
Albortat,  but  always  iu  skirmishes  and  incursions  of  little 
importance,  and  with  greatly  varying  fortunes. 

To  this  there  followed  a  calm  not  unlike  that  which  is 
often  wont  to  precede  the  most  fearful  tempests,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Christians  dwelling  in  the  mouctains  to  the 
North  of  Spain  came  down  from  these  hills  with  a  great 
army,  when  they  overran  the  whole  of  Lusitania,  cutting 
up  the  fields,  burning  the  towns,  and  plundering  the  houses. 
The  king  himself  then  prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  leaving 
Cordova  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry  composed  of  the  people 
from  Toledo  and  Merida,  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  fell 
upon  the  Christians,  whom  he  conquered  with  his  usual  good 
fortune.  Alhakem  did  not  return  to  his  capital  until  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years,  having  first  visited  the  cities  of  Lusitania 
and  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia ;  which  done,  and  feeling  some- 
what exhausted  with  the  prolonged  fatigues  of  that  mou'itain 
war,  he  regained  Cordova  in  the  year  19(5. 

In  the  following  year  the  Christians  defeated  Alhakem's 
general,  Abdallah  Ben  Malehi,  whom  they  attacked  on  the 
frontier  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Moslemah  suifered  a  cruel 
slaughter.  The  brave  General  Abdallah  died  fighting  as  a 
good  soldier,  but  his  cavalry  fled  in  disorder,  carrying  terror 
and  dismay  into  that  part  of  the  host  which  was  led  by  the 
General  Abdelkerim,  and  which  was  also  routed,  in  despite  of 
the  valour  displayed  by  their  leader :  nay,  so  fatal  was  the  con- 
fusion of  the  flight,  that  many  of  the  troops  were  destroyed 
by  each  other ;  nmny  more  were  drowned  in  crossing  the 
river,  upon  whose  banks  they  had  rushed  in  tumultuous  dis- 
order, and  where,  falling  one  over  another,  they  thus  ndsera- 
bly  died.  Some  few  of  those  unhappy  bands,  in  the  hope 
of  flnding  shelter  within  the  thick  woods,  had  climbed  the 
trees  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  branches ;  but  being 
discovered,  they  were  made  marks  for  the  Christian  cross- 
bowmen,  who  shot  them  down  as  in  sport,  and  made  a  jest 
of  their  miserable  fate. 

It  is  related  by  Iza  Ben  Ahmed  El  Eazi,  that  after  this 
defeat  the  two  armies  remained  for  three  days  in  fear  of  each 
other,  without  either  Christians  or  Moslemah  venturing  to 
proceed  to  battle;  but  that  in  one  of  the  sanguinary 
skirmishes  that  ensued,  Abdelkerim  was  wounded  by  tho 
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In  tliis  same  year,  which  was  191,  the  sovereign  of 
Almagreb,  Edris  Ben  Edris,  obtained  the  site  on  which  he 
founded  the  city  of  Fez,  purchasing  the  same  from  the  Zaneta 
Tribes  of  Zuaga  and  Yargos.  The  price  which  he  paid  for 
it  was  six  hundred  Adharames.  Of  those  tribes  some  were 
Christians,  some  Magos,*  and  other  Jews,  but  very  few  were 
Moslemah.  The  site  thus  chosen  by  Edris  Ben  Edris  is  situate 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  river  Zebu ;  it  was 
richly  supplied  with  cool  and  shady  groves,  and  had  more- 
over a  great  abundance  of  pure  water. 
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FKONTIEES. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  192,  the  Christians  of 
the  land  of  Afranc  descended  like  a  tempest  on  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king  Alhakem,  and  with  a  host  which  covered  the 
face  of  the  country.  They  laid  siege  to  Medina  Torto&)a, 
and  when  the  news  of  this  beleaguerment  reached  Cordova, 
the  king  despatched  his  son  Abdeiahman  with  all  the  force 
he  could  gather  to  the  succour  of  the  place,  commanding 
him  to  hasten  from  Saragossa  with  all  speed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Similar  commands  were  sent  to  the  Wali  of  Valencia, 
and  these  troops  having  been  conjoined,  were  led  by  Prince 
Abderahman,  when,  as  if  that  leader  had  brought  victory 
chained  to  his  banners,  he  broke  and  routed  the  enemy 
with  horrible  carnage.  The  Christians  fled,  and  the  fields 
which  they  had  occupied  were  left  covered  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest  for  the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  This  happened 
in  the  year  193,  and  the  prince  having  instantly  returned  to 
Cordova,  was  received  there  with  acclamations  of  triumph  ; 
but  during  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding  that 
victory,  the  generals  of  the  frontiers  were  nevertheless  per- 
mitted to  have  no  moment  of  repose,  fighting  daily  with  the 

*  So  did  the  Arabians  call  those  who  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
Sabaeans,  holding  Abraham,  Elijah,  and  Elisha  to  be  true  Prophets  of 
God,  on  which  acccunt  it  was  that  they  were  tolerated  by  the  professors 
of  Islam.  The  Magians  were  of  the  sect  of  Zerdust  or  Zoroaster,  so 
widely  extended  in  Persia. —  Conde, 
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Christians  on  all  the  four  Puertas  or  Passes  of  the  Gibal 
Albortat,  but  always  in  skirmishes  and  incursions  of  little 
importance,  and  with  greatly  varying  fortunes. 

To  this  there  followed  a  calm  not  unlike  that  which  is 
often  wont  to  precede  the  most  fearful  tempests,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Christians  dwelling  in  the  mountains  to  the 
North  of  Spain  came  down  from  these  hills  with  a  great 
army,  when  they  overran  the  whole  of  Lusitania,  cutting 
up  the  fields,  burning  the  towns,  and  plundering  the  houses. 
The  king  himself  then  prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  leaving 
Cordova  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry  composed  of  the  people 
from  Toledo  and  Merida,  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  fell 
ui)on  the  Christians,  whom  he  conquered  with  his  usual  good 
fortune.  Alhakem  did  not  return  to  his  capital  until  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years,  having  first  visited  the  cities  of  Lusitania 
and  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia ;  which  done,  and  feeling  some- 
what exhausted  with  the  prolonged  fatigues  of  that  mountain 
war,  he  regained  Cordova  in  the  year  196. 

In  the  following  year  the  Christians  defeated  Alhakem's 
general,  Abdallah  Ben  Malehi,  whom  they  attacked  on  the 
frontier  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Moslemah  suffered  a  cruel 
slaughter.  The  brave  General  Abdallah  died  fighting  as  a 
good  soldier,  but  his  cavalry  fled  in  disorder,  carrying  terror 
and  dismay  into  that  part  of  the  host  w'hich  was  led  by  the 
General  Abdelkerim,  and  which  was  also  routed,  in  despite  of 
the  valour  displayed  by  their  leader :  nay,  so  fatal  was  the  con- 
fusion of  the  flight,  that  many  of  the  troops  were  destroyed 
by  each  other ;  many  more  were  drowned  in  crossing  the 
river,  upon  whose  banks  they  had  rushed  in  tumultuous  dis- 
order, and  where,  falling  one  over  another,  they  thus  misera- 
bly died.  Some  few  of  those  unhaj^jpy  bands,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  shelter  within  the  thick  woods,  had  climbed  the 
trees  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  branches ;  but  being 
discovered,  they  were  made  marks  for  the  Christian  cross- 
bowmen,  who  shot  them  down  as  in  sport,  and  made  a  jest 
of  their  miserable  fate. 

It  is  related  by  Iza  Ben  Ahmed  El  Eazi,  that  after  this 
defeat  the  two  armies  remained  for  three  days  in  fear  of  each 
other,  without  either  Christians  or  Moslemah  venturing  to 
proceed  to  battle ;  but  that  in  one  of  the  sanguinary 
skirmishes  that  ensued,  Abdelkerim  was  wounded  by  tho 
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thrust  of  a  lanee,  and  died  two  days  after »vards.  This 
General  was  the  commander  of  the  troops  belonging  to 
Cordova ;  he  had  acquired  great  riches,  not  only  in  war  but 
also  in  the  governments  which  he  had  held,  having  been  at 
various  times  Wali  of  Tutila,  of  Huesca,  and  of  Sarngossa  ; 
but  on  this  frontier  he  was  not  so  well  known  as  in  the  East 
of  Spain. 

In  the  year  197  Prince  Abderahman  returned  to  the 
frontiers  of  ll'rance,  making  an  incursion  upon  Gerona  and 
the  Comarcas  of  Narbonne,  whence  the  troops  withdrew 
laden  with  vast  riches,  and  carrying  with  them  innumerable 
flocks  of  captives  of  all  kinds.  After  having  devastated 
those  provinces,  and  awaited  the  passing  of  the  winter  and 
the  rains,  the  prince  then  crossed  the  frontier  of  Gallicia  ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  fell  upon  the 
Christians  in  Medina  Zamora,  driving  them  thence,  and  oc- 
cupying many  other  fortresses  also  by  force  of  arms.  Meet- 
ing the  Christian  troops  on  the  shores  of  a  river,  he  there 
defeated  them  with  so  great  a  slaughter  that  their  bodies 
covered  the  fields  for  a  vast  space,  and  the  streams  could  not 
carry  off  the  number  of  corpses  thrown  into  them.  After 
this  triumph  Abderahman  agreed  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Christians  of  Gallicia  and  Afranc  ;  which  done,  he  returned 
to  Cordova  with  many  captives  and  much  spoil. 

x^t  the  commencement  of  the  year  198,  there  was  some 
commotion  in  certain  towns  of  Cora  and  the  region  of  Moror, 
where  the  people  rose  against  their  Alcaides  ;  but  these  dis- 
quietudes were  suppressed  in  a  short  time,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  seditious  leaders  being  restrained,  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  chiefs  among  them  were  sent  to  Cordova. 
In  the  land  of  Tadmir,  there  died,  either  at  the  end  of  this 
year  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  Cadi  of  that  country, 
Padlo  Ben  Amira  Ben  Raxia  El  Caneni  of  Ateca,  a  man 
lo]]g  renowned  for  nobility  and  excellence,  who  was  also 
called  Abu  Alafia.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  king 
Alhakem,  who  greatly  deplored  his  loss.  Eadlo  Ben  Amira 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  he,  being  the  heir  of  his 
father's  virtues,  integrity,  and  learning,  as  well  as  of  his 
possessions,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  same  ofiice,  and 
made  him  Cadi  of  Tadmir. 

In  the  year  199  there  also  died  in  Cordova  that  Ziyad 
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Beu  Lahmi,  known  as  El  Sabton.  He  was  the  first  Alfaqui 
or  Priest  who  had  taught  the  doctrines  of  Malec  Ben  Auas 
in  Spain,  seeing  that  before  his  lime  the  Doctor's  of  that 
country  followed  those  taught  by  the  sect  of  the  Auzei. 
But  authorities  are  not  well  agreed  respecting  the  period  of 
his  death,  since  many  affirm  that  he  died  in  195,  while  others 
maintain  that  he  lived  until  the  year  204.  He  received 
numerous  offers  of  various  dignities  and  offices,  as  for 
example  that  of  Cadi,  but  he  would  not  accept  any,  and 
was  a  man  of  a  very  laudable  as  well  as  retired  life.  In  this 
same  year  of  199,  died  likewise  the  Cadi  of  Cadies  of  Cor- 
dova, Faraz  Ben  Canena  Ben  Nosar  El  Sidoni,  or  of  Sidonia, 
whose  zeal  and  love  of  justice  caused  his  death  to  be  deeply 
mourned. 


CHAP.  XXXYI. — Of  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to  prince 

ABDE  RAHMAN,  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SUBURB  OF  COEDOVA. 

The  government  of  the  state  and  its  reputation  now  reposed 
on  the  shoulders  of  Abderahman ;  wherefore  the  king  his 
father,  having  assembled  the  principal  "Walies,  Viziers, 
Alcaides,  Secretaries,  and  Councillors,  declared  him  Wali 
Alahdi,  or  future  successor  to  the  throne.  The  first  who 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  were  the  Princes  Esfah  and 
Casim,  cousins  to  the  king ;  after  whom  came  the  Hagib  and 
the  Cadi  of  Cadies,  they  being  followed  by  the  other  Walies 
and  Councillors.  The  day  was  a  very  solemn  and  impres- 
sive one,  and  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  great 
pomp. 

There  was  now  no  war,  save  only  that  against  the  Christians, 
and  this  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier,  not  from 
the  desire  of  conquest  or  a  wish  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  still  less  with  the  hope  of  drawing  any  greatricl.es 
from  those  countries,  seeing  that  the  Christians  were  for  the 
most  part  a  people  of  the  mountains — poor,  unacquainted 
with  commerce,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  nobler  arts. 
In  the  year  202  the  ships  of  Spain  made  an  expedition  to 
the  islands  of  lebisa,*  Majorca,  and  Sardinia. 

Thus,  finding  that  he  had  peace  both  within  the  kingdom 
and  without,  the  king  Alhakem  but  rarely  left  his  Alcazar, 
diverting  himself  in  his  gardens  with  his   slaves,  male  and 

*  Ivia. 
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female,  among  the  latter  of  whom  were  many  who  sang  well, 
and  were  very  dexterous  in  playing  on  various  instruments. 
Nay,  Alhakem  seemed  now  to  remember  that  he  was  king, 
only  at  such  times  as  he  desired  to  satisfy  a  certain  thirst 
for  blood,  which  he  appears  to  have  had  from  his  birth  :  but 
these  occasions  recurred  but  too  frequently,  since  few  days 
passed  wherein  he  did  not  pronounce  sentence  of  death, 
which  he  at  length  inflicted  for  every  species  of  crime.  The 
king  had  a  life-guard  of  5000  men,  3000  of  whom  were 
Andalusian  Muzarabes,  and  the  other  2000  Sclavonians ;  he 
had  beside  a  large  number  of  Eunuchs  in  his  palace.  To 
his  life-guard  he  assigned  a  fixed  sum  as  their  pay,  and  to 
procure  that  sum  he  laid  a  new  tax  on  the  import  of  certain 
articles  of  merchandise  ;  for  bringing  them,  that  is,  into  the 
gates  of  Cordova.  There  were  at  first  certain  rebellious 
persons  who  refused  to  pay  this  new  and  extraordinary  de- 
mand, and  they  maltreated  the  collectors ;  ten  merchants  of 
their  number  were  therefore  cast  into  prison  :  but  this  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  and  disquietude  about  the  gates  of  the 
city  ;  not  that  the  people  complained  loudly, — there  did  but 
rise  a  vague  murmur  respecting  the  new  imposts,  and  of 
displeasure  at  the  want  of  confidence  in  his  subjects,  which 
Alhakem  made  manifest  by  that  large  guard  with  which  he 
now  filled  his  palace,  a  thing  that  had  not  been  done  either 
by  his  father  or  grandfather,  and  which  yet  they  observed 
proved  insufficient  to  keep  him  free  from  the  daily  fear  of 
new  treasons  and  conspiracies. 

The  king  was  not  unacquainted  with  these  discourses,  and  he 
knew  also  that  with  the  populace  of  a  city  there  is  no  medium 
to  be  maintained  ;  if  the  people  be  not  rendered  anxious  for 
their  own  safety,  they  seek  to  impose  fear  on  others,  and 
wlien  they  do  not  dread  their  master  may  well  be  dreaded  by 
him.  At  a  word,  when  the  people  are  once  well  inspired 
with  fear,  you  may  handle  them  at  your  pleasure,  and  may 
govern  and  castigate  them  without  peril,  but  they  must 
on  no  account  be  offered  any  occasion  of  enfranchisement 
by  an  inopportune  gentleness. 

Such  were  the  convictions  of  Alhakem  ;*  when,  therefore, 

*  And  thev  are  rendered  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  by  the 
Translator,  to  the  end  that  all  may  see  how  true  it  is  that  "there '8 
nothii'.g  new  under  the  sun  :"  witness  many  a  groaning  city  of  our  owa 
day  that  need  not  now  be  named. 
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he  was  informed  of  the  resistance  to  his  orders  which  had 
been  attempted  by  the  ten  merchants  before  mentioned,  he, 
being  of  his  nature  disposed  to  rigorous  measures,  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  impaled  or  nailed  to  high  poles. 

It  thus  happened  that  on  an  unhappy  Wednesday  in  the 
Moon  of  Ramazan  of  the  year  202,  and  on  the  13th  of  that 
moon,*  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  the  southern 
suburb  of  Cordova  had  assembled  in  the  public  square  to  be 
present  at  the  execution  of  the  ten  delinquents,  when  a 
soldier  of  the  guard  happened  to  wound  one  of  the  country- 
people.  The  bystanders  then  fell  upon  the  soldier  with 
loud  outcries,  and  driving  him  from  the  place  with  stones, 
they  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  city  guard-house, 
where  he  arrived  wounded  and  bleeding,  with  the  infuriated 
multitude  at  his  heels.  Once  aroused,  the  rage  of  the 
assembled  crowds  then  passed  all  bounds ;  the  peasants 
attacked  the  guards  who  sought  to  restrain  their  violence, 
and  cut  several  of  them  to  pieces  with  their  knives :  the 
tumult  at  length  extended  to  the  gates  of  the  Alcazar,  before 
which  the  unbridled  assemblage  made  halt  with  bold  vocife- 
rations and  insolent  threats. 

Informed  of  what  was  taking  place,  the  king  himself  went 
forth  in  armour,  notwithstanding  all  that  his  son,  the  Hagib, 
and  the  Alfaqui  Jusuf  Ben  Matruc,  could  do  to  prevent  him. 
The  Wali  Aben  Abdelwahid,  and  other  generals  who  had 
hastened  to  the  palace,  likewise  used  all  their  efforts  to 
restrain  their  sovereign  from  descending  to  the  courts  of 
the  Alcazar  ;  but  none  could  prevail :  Alhakem  placed  himself 
in  front  of  his  cavalry,  and  riding  down  the  unarmed  hordes 
before  him,  he  drove  them,  terrified  and  dismayed,  to  their 
suburb. 

The  greater  part  of  the  assembled  people  then  made  what 
haste  they  could  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  dwellings ; 
but  the  populace  yet  remaining  in  the  streets  still  attempted 
a  vain  resistance,  and  among  them  the  carnage  was  great : 
300  of  them  were  taken  alive,  and  these,  being  impaled  or 
nailed  to  stakes,  were  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  river.     A 

*  Another  annalist  gives  the  22d  as  the  date  of  this  event,  but  all 
tgree  as  to  the  year. — CondL 
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frightful  spectacle,  which  extended  from  the  bridge  to  the 
last  of  the  oil-mills. 

On  the  Thursday  next  following  this  deplorable  event, 
the  king  sent  commands  for  the  total  destruction  of  the 
offending  suburb,  commeiicing  with  its  southern  extremity, 
and  for  three  successive  days  he  permitted  the  houses  and 
their  inhabitants  to  be  given  up  to  the  plunder  and  outrages 
of  the  soldiery,  who  destroyed  or  possessed  themselves  of 
all  without  humanity,  the  only  restriction  laid  on  them  being 
a  command  that  tliey  should  do  no  injury  to  the  women. 

After  the  lapse  of  these  three  days,  Alhakem  ordered  that 
the  unhappy  creatures  who  had  been  impaled  should  be 
taken  from  their  stakes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dead  buried ; 
he  then  consented  to  permit  the  few  still  remaining  alive 
in  the  ruined  suburb  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  instantly  leave  Cordova.  The  un- 
happy creatures  were  thus  compelled  to  abandon  their  be- 
loved homes,  and  to  wander  away,  despoiled  and  miserable 
vagabonds,  many  departing  to  tlie  villages  and  Comarcas  of 
Toledo,  while  some  of  them  found  refuge  in  that  city. 

No  long  time  after  this  lamentable  occurrence,  more  than 
15,000  of  the  Andalusian  Moslem  ah  passed  over  into  Bar- 
bary  ;  8,000  of  the  number  remaining  in  the  AVest  of  Africa, 
while  the  remainder  proceeded  into  Egypt. 

Those  who  had  continued  their  march  eastward  came  at 
length  to  Alexandria,  which  they  did  in  the  reign  of  Ab- 
dallah  Aimamun,  son  of  Haxid.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  these  Andalusian  wanderers ;  but 
the  latter,  rendered  desperate  by  their  many  sufferings,  and 
incapable  of  longer  enduring  the  assaults  of  their  adverse 
fortune,  made  good  their  way  by  force  of  arms,  and  gaining 
possession  of  the  city,  after  a  terrible  slaughter,  they  made 
themselves  masters  thereof,  conducting  the  governmejit  of 
the  same  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  at  their  pleasure. 
Finally,  and  when  Abdallah  Ben  Taher  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Alexandria  by  the  Caliph  Aimamun,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  those  expatriated  Andalusians,  to  whom 
an  island  in  the  Grecian  sea  was  offered  for  their  future 
residence,  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  mitcales  of  gold, 
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Oil  condition  that  they  should  evacuate  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  to  that  island,  in  effect,  they  did  eventually  pro- 
ceed, taking  ship  for  the  shores  of  Acretas  or  Crete,  which 
was  then  but  thinly  peopled,  and  filling  it  with  the  exiled 
natives  of  Andalusia;  Who  were  joined,  after  a  time,  by 
wanderers  from  dift'erent  parts  of  Irak  and  Egypt. 

Edobi  relates,  that  the  leader  of  these  banished  Andalu- 
sians,  in  all  their  sorrowful  wanderings  from  their  beloved 
land,  w^as  a  native  of  Fobs  Albalut,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cordova,  Omar  Ben  Xoaib  Abu  Hafas  namely,  called  El 
Groleith,  who  was  their  general  and  guide  throughout  that 
period  of  suffering  and  difficulty.  ISaid  Ben  Jonas  a'so 
records  thata  body  of  Andalusians  made  the  conquest  of  Crete 
some  short  time  after  the  year  202  ;  and  tells  us  that  their 
leader  and  the  lord  of  the  island  was  Omar  Ben  Xoaib,  who 
bequeathed  his  authority  to  his  sons.  He  adds,  that  these 
retained  possession  of  the  same,  and  transmitted  it  to  their 
children,  until  the  time  of  Abdelaziz  Ben  Omar  Ben  Xoaib, 
when  the  island  was  conquered  by  Armetos,  son  of  Con- 
stantine,  King  of  Greece. 

The  same  things  are  related  by  Homeidi,  citing  Muhamad 
Ben  Huzam  ;  who  tells  us  further  that  the  Andalusians  thus 
settling  at  Crete  had  twenty  ships,  with  which  they  infested 
the  neighbouring  island  and  ail  the  Greek  seas  ;  cruelly 
plundering  the  dwellings  of  the  people  wherever  their  forces 
touched  the  strand.  He  says  that  being  ever  tormented 
with  a  desire  to  regain  their  beloved  country,  there  to  enjoy 
the  vast  riches  they  had  thus  accumulated,  their  general 
burnt  the  fleet.  His  people  then  complaining  of  his 
obstinacy,  and  bewailing  their  sorrowful  banishment,  he 
exhorted  them  to  remember  all  they  had  suffered  in  that 
land  of  Andalusia,  their  exile  from  which  they  lamented  so 
bitterly,  and  bade  them  look  round  on  the  rich  fields  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  that  were  now  their  home. 

"  Eorget  the  maids  of  your  Andalusian  valleys  among 
the  beautiful  captives  that  here  surround  you,"  said  the 
determined  general.  "  Here  you  have  all  that  makes  life 
most  desirable  ;  and  a  short  time  w  ill  see  a  new  race  spring 
up  around  you,  to  be  the  solace  of  your  age." 

These  exhortations  prevailed.  The  exiles  settled  them- 
selves first  in  JSuda.    but   eventually  founded  the  city  of 
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Candax,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  "  Such  was 
the  lot,"  concludes  Homeidi,  "  of  the  banished  men  that 
went  forth  from  Cordova." 

More  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
capital  were  destroyed  or  driven  thence  by  the  unbridled 
rage  and  ill-considered  severities  of  the  King  Alhakem  ; 
and  this  sensible  diminution  was  made  among  the  most 
vigorous  and  useful  dwellers  in  Cordova.  He  thereby  gave 
a  new  population  of  eight  thousand  families  to  the  city  of 
Fez  ;  and  the  King  Edris  assigned  them  that  portion  of  his 
new  town  which  was  ultimately  called  the  Quarter  cf  the 
Andalusians,  because  by  them  it  had  been  first  peopled. 

But  Alhakem  was  not  content  even  with  the  total 
destruction  of  the  suburb  that  had  offended  him ;  after 
having  razed  and  effaced  it  utterly,  he  laid  a  solemn  com- 
mand on  his  son,  and  all  following  successors,  to  tiie  effect 
that  it  should  never  again  be  suffered  to  rise  from  its  ruins, 
declaring  that  the  place  should  be  a  field  of  desolation, 
and  never  know  a  dwelling,  while  the  race  of  Alhakem 
should  endure.  Eor  this  occurrence,  and  the  destruction  he 
had  here  effected,  the  king  was  called  Alhakem  Alrabdi,  or 
the  Man  of  the  Suburb ;  while  for  his  hard  and  ferocious 
disposition  he  received  the  by-name  of  Abu  El  Aasi.* 


CHAP.  XXXVII. — Of  the  war  on  the  frontiees,  the  wab  at 

SEA,  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  ALHAKEM. 

In  the  year  203,  and  in  that  which  followed,  Abderahman 
passed  the  frontier  into  Gallicia,  and  made  incursions  on 
that  country  with  the  people  of  Merida.  Many  skirmishes 
were  fought  between  his  troops  and  the  Christians,  who 
were  in  each  case  defeated ;  but  the  actions  were  of  very 
little  importance.  Thence  the  prince  departed  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the  incursions  and 
irruptions  which  the  people  of  that  country  were  constantly 
attempting  ;  but  in  the  year  205  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Cordova,  his  father  having  no  other  minister  of  state  or 
of  war  but  himself 

*  Tlie  Father  of  Cruelty. 
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On  his  way  to  the  capital,  Abderahman  made  halt  at 
Tarragona,  whence  he  dispatched  certain  ships  from  the 
navy  of  Spain  to  attack  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  the 
Moslemah  fought  with  tlie  Christians,  burnt  tlieir  fleet,  which 
lay  before  that  island,  and  taking  eight  of  their  ships,  re- 
turned to  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Now  Aben  Hayan  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Abi  Becri 
Ben  Alcutia,  that  after  the  cruel  slaughter  and  destruction 
which  King  Alhakem  had  made  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
his  capital,  he  was  tormented  by  an  incurable  melancholy 
and  heaviness  of  soul.  He  lost  his  colour ;  became  weak 
and  emaciated ;  was  often  seized  with  an  access  of  fever  in 
the  midst  of  that  unconquerable  sadness,  and  would  then 
declare  that  the  carnage  above  described  was  again  acting 
before  his  eyes.  He  saw  the  miserable  people  struggling 
with  their  armed  assassins ;  he  heard  the  clash  and  tumult 
of  the  arms, — the  cries  of  the  combatants  and  the  moans  of 
the  wounded,  with  the  groans,  mingled  with  piteous  sighs, 
of  those  who  were  dying  ;  no  detail,  however  slight,  escaped 
him  ;  and  wlien  passing  alone  through  the  halls  and  along 
the  terraces  of  his  magnificent  palace,  such  was  the  spec- 
tacle that  he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes, — such  were 
the  sounds  that  now  replaced  the  voice  of  music,  and  rang 
in  the  ears  of  the  king. 

Frequently  would  he  summon  his  servants  and  the  ladies 
of  his  household  to  bear  him  company  at  the  most  unwonted 
hours  of  tlie  night ;  and  if,  they  being  asleep  when  thus  sum- 
moned, their  appearance  was  in  the  slightest  degree  delayed, 
he  would  fall  into  fits  of  ungovernable  fury. 

We  find  it  related,  that  on  a  certain  night  he  called  to 
one  of  his  attendants  named  Jacinto,  whose  office  it  was  to 
rub  delicately  perfumed  oils  into  the  long  and  ample  beard 
of  his  lord.  But  Jacinto,  not  supposing  that  the  call  was 
for  him,  rem.ained  for  a  short  time  waiting,  when  the  king 
vociferated  his  name  with  all  his  force,  adding  at  the  same 
time  :    "  What  fiend  has  got  thee,  thou  son  of  idleness  !" 

Jacinto  then  rushing  in  terror  to  his  master's  feet,  the 
monarch  snatched  from  his  hand  the  vase  of  rich  perfume 
which  he  bore,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  on  his  head. 

Then  the  servant,  with  much  humility,  ventured  to  say : 
"  Alas,   my  lord,   what  an  hour  of  night  is  this  for  the 
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and  of  very  gentle  disposition,  the  new  king  had 
received  the  name  of  Almudafar  for  the  bravery  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  defended  and  maintained  his  father's 
frontiers,  vanquishing  the  enemy  and  subduing  the  rebel. 
Enduring  and  firm  in  war,  Abderahman  had  not  shrunk 
from  the  fatiguing  contest  with  the  mountain  dwellers  in 
the  wild  Sierras,  a  rude  and  ferocious  people,  hard  to  over- 
come, but  humane  and  benignant  in  peace.  This  king  was 
the  father  of  the  poor ;  and  to  his  other  excellent  qualities 
he  added  the  advantage  of  much  learning.  He  wrote  with 
elegant  erudition,  and  composed  verses  with  all  the  precision 
of  which  the  metrical  science  is  capable.  A  clear  brown 
c@mplexion  lent  additional  energy  to  his  face ;  his  richly 
perfumed  beard  was  long,  full,  and  handsome.  This  monarch 
completed  the  glory  of  the  Mosleman  empire  in  Spain, 
eclipsing  all  his  predecessors  in  magnificence  and  greatness 
of  mind.  Abderahman  increased  the  E.oyal  Life  G-uard  by 
1000  African  Horse ;  and  took  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
arms  and  horses  of  this  body  exhibit  the  highest  dedree  of 
perfection. 

When  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia,  was 
informed  in  Tangiers  that  his  nephew  Alhakem  had  departed 
from  life,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  snows  of  age  had  not 
wholly  extinguished  the  fires  of  ambition  in  his  heart. 
Vainly  confiding  in  the  help  of  his  sons,  he  passed  the 
Strait  with  a  considerable  force,  causing  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed King  of  Spain  in  his  camp  and  in  such  of  the  towns 
as  had  no  means  of  resisting  the  entrance  of  his  people. 

The  King  Abderahman,  informed  of  this  movement  on 
the  part  of  his  uncle,  proceeded  with  his  cavalry  to  meet 
him,  and  having  defeated  the  forces  of  Abdallah  in  several 
encounters,  compelled  them  to  retire  by  the  Land  of  Tad- 
rair  to  Valencia,  in  which  city,  after  repeated  skirmishes, 
in  all  of  which  he  had  but  evil  fortune,  the  old  man  was  com- 
pelled to  shut  himself  up.  Abderahman  then  sat  down 
before  the  city,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  commotion 
thus  excited  before  he  should  raise  the  siege. 

The  two  sons  of  Abdallah  now  arrived  at  the  royal  camp 
to  intercede  for  their  father  with  the  king,  and  furthermore 
intending  to  persuade  the  former  into  making  reasonable 
conditions  with  his  justly-offended  sovereign.     The  natural 
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olemency  and  geDerosity  of  Abderahmau  rendered  their  task 
an  easy  one,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  nor  did  the  mercy 
of  heaven  fail  to  assist  their  good  intentions  as  regarded 
their  father. 

Now  Abdallah  had  made  all  arrangements  for  a  sortie  with 
his  troops  against  those  of  Cordova  ;  and  on  a  certain  Thurs- 
day he  had  spoken  to  his  people,  saying,  "  To-morrow, 
friends  and  companions,  we  will  make  our  prayer  of  Juma, 
and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  we  will  go  forth  on  the  Satur- 
day with  the  blessing  of  Allah,  and  defend  our  cause  against 
the  foe,  if  God  shall  so  please."  The  Juma  having  come, 
and  his  people  being  assembled  before  the  Mosque  of  Bab 
Tadmir  or  Gate  of  Murcia,  Abdallah  made  them  an  oration, 
at  t}\e  close  of  which  were  these  words  :  *'  Oh,  ye  noble  com- 
panies of  brave  warriors,  may  God  be  merciful  to  you  !  I 
believe  that  we  ought  now  to  ask  for  His  divine  goodness,  that 
He  should  teach  us  the  way  we  ought  to  go  and  the  part  we 
ought  to  take,  having  no  other  desire  than  that  of  conforming 
ourselves  to  His  divine  w411.  I  hope  from  His  mercy  that  He 
will  show  us  and  make  us  understand  what  is  most  suitable 
for  us  to  do."  The  aged  Prince  then  raised  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  "  Oh  God,  the  Lord  Allah ! 
if  my  demand  be  just  and  good,  if  I  have  a  better  right  than 
hath  the  grandson  of  my  father  to  the  throne  of  our  country, 
do  thou  aid  and  give  me  victory  over  him  ;  but  if  his  right 
to  the  empire  have  a  better  foundation  than  hath  the  claim 
of  thy  servant  now  before  Thee,  bless  him  in  that  right,  and 
do  not  permit  the  horrors  and  misfortunes  of  the  war  now 
between  us  to  continue  ;  support  his  power  and  state  with 
Thy  hand,  and  let  his  cause  triumph." 

To  tliis  all  those  of  Abdallah' s  host,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  who  were  then  present,  replied,  "  So  be  it." 

At  that  m.oment  there  rose  a  very  cold  and  icy  wind,  a 
thing  altogether  unknown  in  those  climates,  which  caused  a 
sudden  accident  whereby  Abdallah  was  cast  to  the  earth  and 
remained  speechless,  in  such  sort  that  they  bore  him  to  the 
palace,  and  the  prayer  w^as  finished  without  him.  After 
remaining  without  the  power  of  speech  for  several  days,  the 
tongue  of  Abdallah  was  loosened  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
he  spake  as  follows: — "  God  hath  concluded  this  affair,  and 
hatb  not  permitted  me  further  to  proceed  with  an  under- 
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taking  which  is  contrary  to  His  divine  will."  He  then  dis- 
patched a  Vizier  to  the  camp  to  summon  the  Princes  Esfah 
and  Casim  to  his  presence ;  he  wrote  letters  at  the  same 
time  to  King  Abderahmau,  offering  his  allegiance  with  entire 
willingness  of  heart.  Immediately  afterwards  he  caused  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  the 
king. 

The  A^izier  having  delivered  his  letters  to  the  sons  of  Ab- 
dallah  and  to  the  king,  the  former,  first  requiring  permission 
from  their  sovereign,  repaired  to  the  city  ;  but  when  the 
Vizier  of  Abdallah  had  announced  their  approach  to  his 
master,  that  prince  came  forth  with  all  his  most  important 
officers,  and  having  met  his  sons,  the  whole  cavalcade  then 
turned  back  and  rode  together  to  the  pavilion  of  King 
Abderahman, — the  venerable  old  man  riding  between  his 
sons,  and  followed  by  all  his  train. 

Arrived  at  the  king's  tent,  Esfah  dismounted  to  hold  the 
bridle  of  his  father's  horse,  while  Casim  placed  himself  at 
his  stirrup,  and  thus  aiding  him  to  dismount,  they  then  led 
him  to  the  presence  of  Abderahman,  whose  hand  Abdallah 
proceeded  to  kiss  in  token  of  subjection  :  but  the  king  re- 
ceived him  in  his  arms,  treating  his  ancient  relative  with 
great  affection,  and  showing  him  all  possible  honour.  Un- 
interrupted peace  reigned  between  them  from  that  time, 
Abderahman  conferring  on  his  uncle  the  government  of 
Tadmir  for  his  life ;  and  there  the  old  man  lived  until  the 
year  208,  when  he  departed  to  the  mercy  of  Allah. 

Of  the  people  who  had  accompanied  Abdallah  from  Africa, 
one  part  settled  in  his  new  government  of  Tadmir,  and  the 
other  returned  to  Tangiers.  The  death  of  Prince  Abdallah 
took  place  exactly  two  years  after  the  events  above  related. 


CHAP  XXXIX. — Of  the  expedition  of  the  king  abdeeahman 

BEN  ALHAKEM  TO  BAECELONA. 

Delivered  from  the  cares  of  internal  w^ar,  Abderahmau 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Spain,  and  prepared 
to  lay  siege  to  Barcelona,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
people  of  France.  The  vanmiard  of  the  King's  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Geueval  Abeu  Abdelkerim,  who  had 
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attacked  the  Christians  before  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and,  having  beaten  them,  had  shut  tliem  up  in 
the  city,  wherein  they  had  been  compelled  to  seek  a 
refuge. 

After  the  arrival  of  Abderahman  at  the  siege,  many 
furious  combats  were  fought,  and  the  Moslemah  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  v\alls,  entered  the  city, 
sword  in  hand,  when  the  Christians  fled,  and  the  cavalry 
of  the  king  made  a  fearful  carnage  among  them.  Abderah- 
man, being  then  master  of  the  place,  commanded  that  the 
walls  should  be  repaired,  and  that  done,  he  proceeded  to 
Urgel,  which  was  also  held  by  the  Christians.  The  same 
good  fortune  attended  him  there,  as  well  as  in  otlier  towns 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied,  the  Christian  troops  flying 
to  their  fortresses  constructed  among  the  mountains,  and  to 
the  narrow  passes  of  those  Sierras,  m  the  impassable  cha- 
racter of  which  they  placed  their  best  hopes  :  nor  did  they 
fail  to  find  a  refuge  among  the  savage  defiles,  and  from  the 
early  winter  of  those  high  regions,  which  also  aided  in  their 
defence.  The  rebels  thus  subdued,  and  all  things  put  in 
order  and  security  on  the  frontiers,  the  king  returned  to 
Cordova,  where  he  was  received  with  many  demonstrations 
of  joy.  This  fortunate  expedition  took  place  in  the 
year  207. 

The  following  year  was  that  which  saw  the  departure 
from  life  of  the  Ameer  Abdallah,  son  of  Abderahman  Beu 
Moavia,  who  died  at  Tadmir ;  and  when  his  sons  Esfah  and 
Casiin  made  Abderahman  acquainted  with  his  death,  the 
king  granted  them  permission  to  inherit  all  his  riches.  It 
is  even  affirmed  that  on  this  occasion  was  established  in 
Spain  that  law  whicn  ordains  that  the  son  shall  inherit  the 
possessions  of  his  father,  while  to  the  wives  of  the  dead  were 
apportioned  their  dowries,  with  an  aliment  suited  to  their 
station,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  certain  portion  from  the 
outstanding  debts  of  the  departed.  It  was  furthermore  de- 
termined that  the  testator  might  dispose  of  one- third  of  his 
property  by  his  will  in  favour  either  of  an  alien  or  member 
of  his  own  family,  at  his  pleasure. 

About  this  time  a  brilliant  embassy  sent  from  Constantina 
by  the  King  of  the  Grreeks,  appeared  at  Cordova,  bringing  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  horses,  with  caparisons  of  so  rich  and 
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gorgeous  a  kind,  that  nothing  like  them  had  ever  before 
been  seen  in  Spain.  The  ambassadors  were  received  w.th 
much  honour,  and  at  their  entrance  into  Cordova,  which  was 
a  great  and  magnificent  spectacle,  the  concourse  of  people 
was  an  amazement. 

The  King  Abderahman  received  and  lodged  these  guests 
in  his  Alcazar,  where  they  laid  their  credentials  before  him. 
In  these  letters  the  King  of  Greece  begged  Abderahman  to 
be  his  friend  and  ally  against  the  CaUphs  of  Bagdad,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  both,  as  being  the  usurpers  of  an  empire 
which  belonged  to  the  Omeyas.  King  Abderahman  re- 
turned a  very  favourable  reply :  he  accepted  the  presents 
which  the  Grreek  ambassadors  brought  him  from  their 
sovereign ;  and  on  their  departure  he  sent  with  them  the 
Wali  Yahye  Ben  Hakem,  known  also  by  the  name  of  El 
Gazali,  an  officer  of  great  merit  and  high  distinction  in  the 
service  of  the  sea  :  he  was  also  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
ability,  an  elegant  writer,  and  fine  composer  of  verses.  Him 
did  Abderahman  commission  to  salute  the  King  of  Greece 
in  his  name,  charging  him  at  the  same  time  with  rich 
presents  for  that  monarch,  some  of  these  consisting  in  beau- 
tiful Andalusian  horses,  valuable  swords  forged  in  Spain 
and  decorated  with  exceedingly  rich  workmanship  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  precious  and  costly  gifts  which  need 
not  be  more  minutely  described  in  this  place. 


CHAP.  XL. — Op  the  expeditions  undertaken  to  the  frontiees, 

AND  OF  the  education  OF  THE  PRINCES,  SONS  OF  THE  KING. 

In  the  year  209,  King  Abderahman  despatched  Oveidala, 
a  son  of  Abdallah  and  brother  of  Esfah  and  Casim,  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Guf  or  North  of  Spain,  where  the  Christians 
had  begun  to  renew  their  incursions.  This  Oveidala  was 
Caid  of  the  Suaifes  or  Captain  of  the  Lancers  of  the  Guard, 
and  to  him  the  king  entrusted  the  maintenance  of  the 
frontier  in  question. 

The  sons  of  King  Abderahman,  Iban  and  Otman,  now 
began  to  be  distinguished  by  their  application  to  letterH, 
and  by  the  ability  they   both  displayed j  wherefore  their 
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father,  who  had  entrusted  the  education  of  both  to  the  Wall 
of  Sidonia,  was  much  rejoiced  at  their  progress.  The  WaH 
Muhamad  Ben  Said  El  Gramri  had  indeed  devoted  himself 
with  extraordinary  zeal  to  the  instruction  of  those  young 
princes,  and  the  extent  of  their  attainments  was  made 
manifest  in  the  conferences  which  they  held  with  the  learned 
men  of  the  time.  The  king  their  father,  too,  frequently 
delighted  himself  by  listening  to  these  exercises,  and  by 
examining  the  literary  compositions  of  his  sons. 

In  this  year  the  Walies  of  the  frontiers  fougnt  many 
sanguinary  battles  with  the  Christians  dwelling  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Afranc,  whom  they  defeated  with  cruel  slaughter 
in  the  narrow  valleys  between  the  mountains  of  Albortat. 
At  the  battle  of  Bort  Xezar*  more  particularly,  which  is  the 
Puerta  or  pass  into  the  Comarcas  of  Pampeluna,  the  Mosle- 
man  forces  totally  routed  those  of  Afranc,  and  took  their 
generals  prisoners ;  those  officers  being  brought  to  Cordova 
with  a  vast  amount  of  spoil. 

Equally  fortunate  were  the  Mosleman  generals  of  tlie 
northern  frontier  against  Alanfus,t  whom  they  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  his  mountains  and  fortresses.  The  Wall 
Oveidala  returned  to  Cordova  with  much  spoil  and  many 
captives,  when  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  a  degree  of 
favour  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  expedition. 
His  arrival  in  the  city  took  place  in  the  year  210  ;  and  when 
he  had  reposed  for  some  months,  Abderahman  sent  him  a 
second  time  to  the  frontier  with  a  considerable  force,  one 
part  jf  which  was  a  select  body  of  cavalry. 

ilibout  this  time  the  king  appointed  Amir  Ben  Amir 
Ben  Koleib  Ben  Thalaba  El  Gezami  to  be  Wali  of  Toledo ; 
but  he  was  subsequently  superseded  by  bis  brother  Abdallah 
Ben  Koleib,  previously  Wali  of  Merida. 

Abderahman  this  year  commanded  the  commencement  of 
several  important  works  in  Cordova,  as  for  example  the 
construction  of  beautiful  mosques,  wherein  he  placed  foun- 

♦  The  Arabian  writers  mention  four  Puertas  or  principal  passes  into 
the  Pyrenees, — Bort  Oxmara,  Bort  Jaca,  Bort  Xezar,  and  Bort  Bayona  : 
that  of  Xezar  may  be  translated  '*  the  bent  or  contorted,"  and  is  the 
Pass  of  Roucesvalles. — Condi. 

t  Alphonso. 

YOL.  I.  T 
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tains  formed  of  marble  and  various  kinds  of  jaspers.  He 
likewise  caused  pure  water  to  be  brought  to  ihe  city  from 
the  mountains,  conveying  the  same  through  tubes  of  lead  : 
with  this  water  he  filled  the  fountains  above  named.  He 
also  constructed  public  bafchs  of  great  utility,  with  vast 
troughs  of  stone  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  watering- 
places  for  horses  also.  He  built  Alcazars  or  palaces  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Spain,  repaired  the  roads,  and  constructed 
embankments  along  the  river  of  Cordova.  The  king  like- 
wise endowed  Madrisas  or  schools  in  numerous  cities,  and 
in  the  Madrisa  attached  to  the  Aljaraa  of  Cordova  he  main- 
tained three  hundred  orphan  boys. 

In  those  hours  whicli  Abderahman  could  abstract  from 
the  more  weighty  and  important  matters  of  his  kingdom,  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  converse  with  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  of  his  court,  of  whom  there  were  many. 
Among  these  he  much  esteemed  and  distinguished  the  re- 
nowned poet  Abdallah  Aben  Xamir  and  Yahye  Ben  Hakem, 
known  also  as  El  Gazali.  The  latter  had  been  much  among 
the  Christians  of  Afranc,  and  had  also  travelled  in  Grreece, 
where  he  had  been  employed  in  various  embassies  ;  the  king 
therefore  delighted  greatly  in  conversing  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  travels,  and  informed  himself  with  much 
interest  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Infidel 
kings,  as  well  as  of  all  things  concerning  the  cities  and 
people  visited  by  the  learned  Tahye. 

Abderahman  had  made  the  Wall  of  Sidonia,  Aben  Gamri, 
his  Hagib  ;  and  with  this  renowned  general  it  was  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  to  play  chess,  Aben  Gamri  being  one  of 
the  moat  accomplished  players  of  that  time.  At  this  game 
the  king  and  his  great  officer  played  for  valuable  stakes  of 
very  precious  jewels.  Very  generous  and  open-handed,  Ab- 
derahman spent  enormous  sums  on  his  female  slaves,  being 
accustomed  to  present  them  with  the  most  costly  gems  on 
very  light  occasions.  Ibrahim  El  Catib  relates  that  the 
king  one  day  presented  a  chain  or  necklace  of  gold  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones  to  a  beautiful  girl  who  was 
one  of  his  slaves,  and  tliat  certain  nobles  much  in  his  con- 
fidence, who  were  present  at  the  time,  could  not  help  allow- 
ing him  to  see  that  they  thought  the  gift  too  iinportant  a 
one,  remarking  that  it  was  a  jewel  rich  enough  to  ennoble 
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a  royal  treasury,  and  might  be  useful  in  some  change  of 
fortune.  The  worth  of  that  necklace  or  collar  was  indeed 
more  than  10,000  dinars  or  doubloons  of  gold. 

To  this  Abderahman  replied,  "  It  appears  to  me  tliat  the 
glitter  of  this  ornament  hath  dazzled  your  eyes,  and  your 
judgment  is  disturbed  by  that  imaginary  value  which  men 
give  to  these  stones  and  to  tlie  form  and  purity  of  these 
pearls ;  but  what  are  they,  that  the  best  of  them  should  be 
compared  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  human  pearl 
that  God  hath  formed  with  His  hand  ?  Doth  not  the 
splendour  of  that  last  treasure  rejoice  the  eyes  of  him  who 
beholds  it,  while  it  enchants  and  troubles  the  heart  ? 
The  most  exquisite  pearls,  such  as  you  there  behold,  the 
rarest  emeralds  and  most  precious  jacinths,  do  not  charm 
the  ejes,  nor  solace  the  ears,  nor  touch  the  heart,  nor 
delight  the  soul,  as  doth  the  breathing  jewel  before  us : 
and  thus  it  seems  to  me  that  God  hath  placed  these  things 
in  my  hands  to  the  end  that  I  may  assign  them  their  true 
destiny,  and  that  so  they  shall  serve  to  adorn  this  fair  girl." 

All  then  admitted  the  truth  of  the  king's  reasonings  ;  the 
old  men  to  please  their  sovereign,  and  the  young  because 
they  had  been  more  than  half  convinced  by  their  nature. 
The  king  was  afterwards  relating  his  conversation  with  the 
councillors,  as  above  cited,  to  his  household  friend,  the  poet 
Abdallah  Xamri,  whom  he  asked  if  he  could  find  anything 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  to  recite  concerning  it ;  when 
Xamri  replied,  "  This,  my  lord,  if  it  please  you,"  and  there- 
upon repeated  the  following  lines  : — 

Bright  is  the  gold,  and  fair  the  pearl  j 
But  brighter,  fairer  Thou,  sweet  girl. 
Jacinths  and  emeralds  ol"  the  mine 
Radiant  as  sun  and  moon  may  shine, 
But  what  are  all  their  charms  to  thme! 

Tlie  Maker's  stores  have  beauties  rare. 
But  none  that  can  with  thee  compai*e. 
O  Pearl,  that  God's  own  hand  hath  made; 

Earth,  sky,  and  sea, 

Compared  with  tliee, 
See  all  their  splendours  sink  in  shade. 

These  verses  pleased  Abderahman  greatly,  and  as  he  also 
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composed  such  with  faciUty  and  metrical  precision,  he  replied 
as  follows : — 

Xamri,  fair  gifts  of  song  are  thine  ; 
Bright  gleams  thy  thought  along  the  line. 
As  night's  dark  shadows  shun  the  day, 
So  shuns  pale  care  thj  cheering  lay. 
It  charms  the  ear,  thy  dulcet  tone, 
And  soon  hath  made  the  heart  thine  own. 

Thus,  too,  the  beauty  Grod  hath  given 
To  her,  the  fairest  'neath  his  heaven. 
Doth  all  the  sentient  being  warm. 
The  eyes  enchant,  the  bosom  charm. 

More  joys  than  jasmine  fair,  or  rose, 
Doth  she,  the  maid  I  love,  disclose. 
And  if  this  heart,  with  these  mine  eyes, 
Were  mine  to  give,  they  were  her  prize — 
To  string  them  on  the  band  of  gold 
That  doth  her  snow -bright  neck  enfold. 

Hearing  these  lines,  Xamri  exclaimed  to  the  king,  "  By 
heaven !  thy  verses  are  much  more  ingenious  than  mine,  and 
the  eulogy  thou  hast  uttered  is  the  best  thing  that  I  could 
desire  ;  wherefore  there  remains  for  me  only  to  pray  God 
that  he  will  preserve  thee,  and  give  me  time  and  days  that 
I  may  employ  them  in  thy  well-merited  praises. 

Abderahman  then  commanded  that  a  Bidra — which  is  a 
purse  of  ten  thousand  Ad arhames — should  be  given  to  the 
poet,  who  divided  the  whole  among  such  of  his  friends  as 
were  present.  Obeidala  Ben  Carloman,  one  of  the  pages,  and 
a  favourite  servant  of  the  king,  who  was  in  the  apartment  at 
the  time,  also  wrote  some  eloquent  verses  on  his  return  to 
his  home,  and  in  them  he  celebrated  the  liberality  of  the 
monarch. 

About  this  time  Tahye  Ben  Tahye  El  Laiti  returned  to 
Spain  from  his  travels  in  the  East.  He  is  called  by  Malee 
Ben  Anas,  the  Prudent  Andalusian  and  the  Learning  of 
Algarve.  Authors  relate  of  this  Tahye  that  he  was  once 
listening  with  many  otiier  disciples  to  the  wise  Malec,  who 
was  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  teacher,  when  it  chanced  that 
an  elephant  passed  before  the  place  of  learning,  and  all  the 
young  men  rushed  forth  to  behold  the  animal.     Yahye  alone 
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remaiued  with  Malec,  who  said  to  him,  "  Wherefore  dost 
not  thou  also  go  forth,  seeing  that  thou  wilt  not  often  find 
elephants  in  Spain  ?"  "  I  have  not  come  to  tlie  East  from 
a  far  hind  to  look  at  elephants,"  replied  Yahye,  "  but  to 
listen  to  thy  words  and  to  profit  by  thy  wisdom;"  and  his  reply 
surprised  Malec  as  well  as  pleased  him,  Yahye  was  indeed 
80  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great  doctor  that  he  made  two 
journeys  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  him,  and  was 
there  at  the  time  of  Malec' s  death,  when  he  accompanied  the 
remains  of  his  honoured  master  to  the  tomb. 

To  this  learned  man  it  was  that  Abderahman  entrusted  the 
education  of  his  son  Jacub,  who  was  afterwards  called  Abu 
Cosa,  as  he  did  that  of  his  son  Bixar,  both  of  whom  profited 
greatly  by  the  instructions  of  their  preceptor,  and  became  very 
learned  men.  Jacub,  in  particular,  was  much  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  of  his  poetical  compositions,  some  examples 
of  which  are  preserved  in  that  collection  of  Ahmed  Ben 
'Ferag  called  "  The  Gardens."  Bixar,  also,  was  very  learned, 
and  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  eloquence,  inso- 
much that  his  father  would  frequently  charge  him  with  the 
office  of  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration  over  those  members 
of  his  family  or  other  great  personages  who  died  at  the  period 
in  question. 

Now,  on  his  final  return  from  the  East,  Yahye  Ben  Yahye 
El  Laiti  more  than  once  held  discourse  with  the  king  in 
relation  to  the  high  merits  and  renown  which  distinguished 
Aby  Ben  Zeriab,  an  accomplished  musician  of  Irak  ;  where- 
fore Abderahman  sent  messengers  to  the  East,  inviting  that 
master  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  with  the  offer  of  great  libe- 
ralities and  many  privileges.  After  some  time  these  envoys 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  accomplished  Ben  Zeriab  to 
accompany  them,  when  the  king  took  him  into  his  palace  ; 
and  this  learned  person  taught  disciples  in  Cordova,  many 
of  whom  equalled  the  most  renowned  musicians  of  the  East. 


CHAP.  XLI. — Of  various  events  which  ensued  arout  this  time, 

AND  OF  A  COMMOTION  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  IN  MERIDA. 

In  the  year  212  there  died  at  Toledo  the  very  learned  Al- 
faaui  Isa  Ben  Dinar  El  Gafeki,  who  was  a  native  of  that 
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city.  Isa  had  been  a  disciple  of  Malec  Ben  Anas.  He  w  as 
a  man  beloved  by  all, — friendly  in  manner,  admirable  in  con- 
versation, and  upright  of  life :  such  as  were  taught  by  Jsa 
Ben  Dinar  acquired  their  learning  with  delight.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  practising  some  few  observances  that  were 
considered  extraordinary :  he  made,  for  example,  the  prayer 
of  the  dawn  with  the  preparations  and  ablutions  proper  to 
that  of  the  evening  twilight.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  Isa 
Ben  Dinar  w^ere  attended  by  all  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  the  city.  In  the  same  year  there  also  died  at  Toledo 
the  Cadi  Sabaton  Ben  Abdallah  El  Ansari :  he  was  Cadi 
Mayor  of  his  Aljama,  and  was  a  man  much  esteemed  for 
wisdom  and  rectitude. 

About  this  time  the  king  Abderahman  sent  troops  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  gave  the  command  of  tliat  force  to 
Muhamed  Ben  Abdelsalem,  who  had  been  A'izier  to  the  king 
Alhakem  his  father.  But  when  Abderahman  himself  was 
also  preparing  to  depart  for  the  field,  an  unexpected  revolt 
of  the  people  of  Merida  caused  his  purpose  to  be  suspended. 
The  cause  of  this  disorder  was  found  to  be  the  excessive 
rigour  with  which  the  viziers  of  the  Walies  of  that  Captaincy 
had  exacted  the  revenues  proceeding  from  the  Azaque,*  or 

*  The  "  Azaqiie"  is  the  payment  made  by  the  subject  to  God  and  the 
kiiig  i'or  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  security  for  the  increase  of  his  remaining 
wealth.  It  consists  in  the  tithe  of  the  crops  and  of  the  inci-ease  of  the 
flocks,  as  well  as  that  of  all  products  of  commerce  and  industry,  the 
benefit  of  mines,  and  the  discovery  of  treasures  ;  the  mode  of  payment 
varying  in  different  places.  The  fifth  part,  and  not  the  tenth  only,  of 
treasures  discovered,  was  in  some  cases  due  to  the  king.  No  tithe  was  paid 
for  such  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones  as  were  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  swords  and  books,  or  for  the  making  of  rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
and  other  ornaments  for  the  use  of  women  and  female  slaves.  The  same 
substances  were  also  exempt  when  used  for  the  caparisons  of  war-horses. 
The  revenues  of  the  Azaque  are  considered  to  be  the  needful  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the 
defence  of  the  country,  the  expenses  of  war,  and  the  constr«ction  and 
repair  of  public  works, — such  as  mosques,  baths,  fountains,  and  schools, 
\Mt  li  the  support  of  the  Teachers  ;  the  making  of  bridges,  roads,  Posadas, 
or  houses  of  refuge  for  travellers,  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor  who  were  followers  of  the  Law, — of  such,  that  is  to 
say,  as  complete  their  five  Azalas  or  prayers  daily  ;  seeing  that  he  who 
does  not  fulfil  this  rule  and  does  not  pay  his  Azaque  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  believer,  nor,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Azunna,  should  hia 
corpse  receive  burial. — Mohtasar  Azunna.  MS. — Conde. 
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dues  legally  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  st;ite.  This  awakened 
discontent  in  the  inhabitants,  whose  anger  was  fomented  by 
seditious  men,  among  whom  was  conspicuous  Mohamed  Beu 
Adelgebir,  who  had  been  Mechtiseb,  or  Keceiver  of  the  Re- 
venues, in  the  time  of  King  Alhakem,  but  was  at  that  moment 
out  of  office. 

The  populace,  ever  turbulent,  and  those  disorderly  idlers 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  seeking  opportunities  for  the  com- 
mission of  evil,  now  threw  oft'  the  restrictions  of  obedience, 
and  in  furious  crowds  attacked  the  houses  of  tlie  viziei-s,  de- 
stroying them  utterly,  after  having  plundered  them  of  every 
valuable,  and  tearing  the  unhappy  men  themselves  to  pieces. 
Tlie  tumult  increasing  every  moment,  the  Wali  and  his  guard 
could  with  difficulty  protect  his  family  and  household  from 
the  insolence  of  the  multitude,  and  were  at  length  compelled 
to  seek  their  safety  by  flying  the  city,  the  command  of  which 
was  then  assumed  by  Mohamed,  and  others  of  the  bolder 
among  the  seditious  inflamers  of  the  popular  mind.  These 
men  then  distributed  arms  and  clothing  amongst  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  and,  assembling  all  the  bandits  and  malefactors 
of  the  Comarca,  they  prepared  to  defend  by  force  of  arms 
the  authority  thus  obtained. 

When  the  grievous  intelligence  of  these  events  reached 
Cordova,  the  troops  of  Algarbe  and  Toledo  were  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  rebellion  without  delay.  The  people  of  To- 
ledo sent  the  general  Abdelruf  Ben  Abdelsalem  El  Dilhethi, 
against  whom  the  rebels  of  Merida  did  not  dare  proceed 
beyond  their  walls  ;  meanwhile  the  royal  forces  destroyed 
numerous  buildings,  counting-houses,  and  other  fabrics  be- 
longing to  the  people,  whose  gardens  they  also  cut  up,  and 
laid  waste  the  fields  of  the  Comarca  for  some  distance 
around  the  town.  All  these  things  caused  the  king  much  grief; 
he  would  not  consent  tliat  his  troops  should  force  a  way  into 
the  city,  dreading  the  calamities  that  must  ensue,  and  which 
he  well  perceived  would  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
place  was  great  and  rich. 

The  siege  which  it  became  needful  to  lay  to  Merida  was 
thus  prolonged,  and  the  disorders  committed  in  the  place 
became  daily  more  intolerable  to  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants. 
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More  tlian  forty  thousand  men  were  now  raging  with  un- 
bridled fury  about  the  streets  of  their  unhappy  town  ;  most 
of  these  miscreants  being  fully  armed,  and  the  peaceful 
citizen  having  no  security  against  their  rapacious  insolence. 
These  bandits  considered  the  houses  of  the  merchants  and 
rich  men  to  be  their  lawful  prey,  and  their  contents  they 
chose  to  declare  the  due  reward  of  their  valour. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  the  good  Moslemah,  and  even 
those  who,  from  a  vain  desire  of  novelty  or  other  cause,  had  at 
first  weakly  rejoiced  in  their  own  downfall,  soon  began  to 
find  the  life  of  peril  and  suffering  they  had  brought  on  them- 
selves unendurable,  and  now  sighed  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  obedience,  those  only  supports  and  guarantees  of 
public  security.  To  this  end  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  offered  by  a  body  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  most 
honourable  families,  and  who,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
were  remaining  armed  among  the  rebels,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
vailing on  their  leaders  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  take 
some  steps  for  the  prevention  of  further  evils.  This  was 
effected  accordingly,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  some 
of  the  principal  citizens  should  go  forth  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  with  proposals  to  the  general  Abdelruf  Ben  Abdel- 
salem.  These  proposals  were  to  be  to  the  effect  that,  at  a 
certain  hour  to  be  agreed  on,  some  of  the  gates  and  towers 
of  the  town  should  be  given  up  to  the  royal  troops,  wlio, 
entering  by  these,  and  supported  by  the  more  loyally  dis- 
posed among  the  defenders,  should  tlien  sweep  the  city  of 
the  rebels  and  malefactors. 

The  plan  thus  adopted  proved  successful.  Six  young  men 
of  noble  families,  availing  themselves  of  the  darkness  of  night, 
proceeded  secretly  to  the  camp  ;  and  having  penetrated  to 
the  presence  of  Abdelruf,  they  communicated  their  purpose  *, 
they  then  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  hour,  the  signals,  and 
other  preliminaries  for  opening  the  gates,  which  it  was  de- 
termined should  be  done  on  the  following  night.  Three  of 
the  young  men  then  returned  to  Merida,  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  their  confederates  of  the  measures  taken. 

Abdelruf,  on  his  pai  t,  gave  strict  commands  to  the  cavalry 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  enter  Merida  and  scour  the  streets 
of  the  city,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  injure  none  but  the 
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rebel  hordes  opposing  them  with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  direct- 
ing tlie  infantry  to  take  possession  of  the  walls,  towers,  and 
public  squares,  but  on  no  account  to  separate  from  each 
other  or  depart  from  their  banners ;  such  being  the  will  of 
the  king,  who  had  enjoined  his  generals  to  see  that  the  rebels 
only  were  punished. 

The  night  being  come,  the  insurgent  hordes  remained  in 
unsuspecting  stillness  until  the  third  watch,  when  the  people 
of  Toledo  silently  approached  the  walls.  They  made  the 
signal  agreed  on  with  the  young  men  of  Merida.  when  the 
gates  were  opened,  and  occupied  without  difficulty  by  the 
foot-soldiers.  These  were  soon  followed  by  the  cavalry  of 
Algarve,  the  last-mentioned  troops  forming  in  the  first  great 
Plazas  or  squares  they  entered, — those,  namely,  that  are 
within  the  three  gates. 

At  the  coming  of  the  day  very  great  was  the  terror  and 
surprise  of  the  rebels  and  common  people  at  sight  of  the 
royal  forces,  by  whom  they  were  now  driven  from  the  streets. 
Many  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  to  flight,  while  dis- 
order and  dismay  reigned  throughout  their  hordes,  scattered 
bands  of  which  were  soon  afterwards  to  be  seen  hurrying 
from  the  place  in  all  directions.  In  the  midst  of  the  confu- 
sion the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  escaped,  and  by  noon-day  the 
city  was  delivered  from  their  presence. 

About  seven  hundred  of  the  insurgents  remained  dead  on 
the  streets  ;  but  the  multitude  betook  themselves  to  their 
hiding-places,  either  vvithin  the  town  or  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  throughout  the  Comarca,  Abdelruf  then  assured 
the  safety  of  such  as  desired  the  peaceful  restoration  of  order; 
he  permitted  the  rebel  dead  to  remain  unburied  for  a  certain 
time  on  the  highway;  then,  havirg  once  more  restored  the 
place  to  quietude,  he  sent  intelligence  to  the  king  of  what  had 
been  done.  A  few  days  subsequently  there  arrived  a  general 
pardon  from  Abderahman,  with  expressions  of  his  regret  for 
the  sufierings  endured  by  the  honourable  inhabitants  of 
Merida.  This  commotion  in  their  city  took  place  in  the 
year  213. 
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CHAP.  XLII. — Of  the  sedition  and  insuekection  of  the  people 

IN  MEDINA  TOLEDO. 

The  king  had  scarcely  begun  to  rejoice  in  the  agreeable  in- 
telligence he  had  received  respecting  Merida,  when  notices 
of  the  most  disquieting  character  were  sent  him  from  Toledo. 
The  population  of  that  city  was  very  great,  and  consisted 
in  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Christians  and  Jews,  who  were 
extremely  rich.  These  people,  though  subjected  to,  and  ap- 
parently living  peacefully  among,  the  Moslemah,  yet,  as  they 
abhorred  their  masters,  and  rejoiced  in  all  that  brought  them 
evil,  so  were  they  ever  ready  to  assist  in  arousing  the  popu- 
lace to  rebellion,  even  at  their  own  peril ;  and  thus  it  chanced 
at  tliis  time.  The  insurgents  soon  found  a  leader  to  their 
heart's  content.  This  was  a  young  man  named  Hixem  El 
Atiki,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family  in  Toledo,  and  who 
desired  to  awaken  a  tumult  of  the  people,  in  the  hope  of 
avenging  himself  on  Aben  Mafot  Ben  Ibrahim,  the  Vizier  of 
the  city,  from  whom  he  had  received  an  affront.  He  had 
expended  much  money  among  the  poorer  inhabitants,  in  the 
purchase  of  their  favour,  and  had  even  found  means  to  win 
over  certain  Africans  of  the  palace  guard.  His  preparations 
being  thus  all  made,  Hixem  El  Atiki  did  but  wait  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  commencement. 

An  unhoped-for  occasion  brought  this  to  his  hands  before 
he  had  expected  it.  It  chanced  on  a  certain  day  that  a  large 
number  of  the  populace,  retained  by  Hixem,  wa.s  assembled 
0]i  the  Alcana,  or  market-place,  when  one  of  their  number 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  officers  of  the  Wall  of  the  Zoco, 
or  Superintendent  of  the  Market.  This  event  causing  some 
uproar,  the  populace  fell  upon  the  officers,  and,  although  the 
latter  resigned  their  prisoner,  they  were  nevertheless  as- 
sailed on  all  sides  by  flights  of  stones,  and  fled,  badly 
wounded,  to  the  Alcazar,  where  they  sought  the  aid 
of  the  guard ;  but  the  Africans  of  the  guard,  bribed 
by  Hixem,  affected  to  share  their  terror,  and  took  to  flight, 
leavnig  the  palace  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  whose 
numbers  w^ere  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  the  ir.ore 
forward  of  the  ringleaders  then  entered  the  Alcazar  and 
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slew  such  of  the  guards  as,  rcmaiuiug  faithful  to  their  duty, 
made  an  attempt  to  oppose  them  ;  nor  did  the  citizens  gene- 
rally fail  to  evince  their  satisfaction  in  the  destruction  of  men 
whom  they  considered  to  be  the  ever-ready  instruments  of 
their  oppressors. 

It  chanced  that  the  Wali  Aben  Mafot  was  at  a  country 
palace  without  Toledo  on  that  day,  and  therein  was  his  good 
fortune  made  manifest.  Receiving  intelligence  of  the  revolt  in 
the  city,  of  the  deaths  that  had  ensued,  and  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Alcazar  by  the  multitude,  he  retired  to  Calat-Kahba, 
and  sent  notice  to  the  king  of  what  was  taking  place. 
Abderahman  at  once  gave  orders  that  his  son  Omeya  should 
set  forth  with  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and 
joining  those  troops  to  the  force  gathered  by  Aben  Mafot, 
should  proceed  to  the  castigation  of  the  rebels.  In  Toledo, 
meanwhile,  the  seditious  leaders  had  so  far  excited  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  that  many  agreed  in  the  necessity 
of  defence,  and  with  common  accord  they  chose  for  their 
general  the  young  Hixem  El  Atiki,  who  desired  no  higher 
glory. 

His  first  step  was  to  pass  muster  of  his  people,  to  the 
boldest,  most  vigorous,  and  most  zealous  of  whom  he  dis- 
tributed weapons  ;  he  also  caused  banners  to  be  prepared, 
which  he  confided  to  those  of  his  followers  who  were  most 
distinguished  for  their  popularity  or  valour.  The  guard  of  the 
city  he  entrusted  to  the  undisciplined  people  and  those  who 
had  no  experience  in  war  ;  himself  sallying  forth  with  a  select 
body  of  troops  against  Aben  Mafot,  who  had  also  gathered 
a  certain  amount  of  strength,  both  horse  and  foot.  These 
opponents  then  met  on  several  occasions  and  combated  with 
various  fortunes,  the  advantages  more  than  once  obtained 
by  Hixem  El  Atiki  adding  greatly  to  his  pride  and  much 
increasing  his  hopes. 

The  city  of  Merida  was  m.eanwhile  peacefully  governed 
by  the  Wali  Abdehuf,  and  seemed  to  be  reposing,  content 
in  the  quiet  of  obedience,  order,  and  good  policy  ;  the  Wali 
relieving  the  poor,  giving  occupation  to  the  unemployed,  and 
pursuing  the  disorderly  to  their  correction  or  destruction,  as 
the  nature  of  their  case  might  demand.  He  recommended 
the  most  watchful  care  to  the  Cadies  of  the  Coras  or  out- 
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lying  districts,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  city,  exhorting  them 
to  exercise  a  caution  that  should  prevent  the  machinations 
of  the  disaffected  from  bringing  about  new  disorders,  and 
warning  all  to  give  no  just  cause  for  discontent.  He  placed 
a  strong  guard  on  all  the  depositories  of  arms,  and  made 
the  round  of  the  streets  with  bodies  of  cavalry,  day  and 
night,  placing  a  permanent  guard  at  all  the  gates,  on  the 
public  squares,  and  in  every  place  of  great  concourse. 

When  King  Abderahman  found  that  the  subjection  of 
Merida  was  followed  up  with  so  much  prudence  by  his 
"Wali  Abdelruf  Ben  Abdelsalem,  he  directed  that  officer  to 
proceed  to  the  district  of  Toledo,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
tranquillise  the  Comarcas  of  the  city,  whose  people  were 
then  only  beginning  to  rise  in  revolt,  and  the  rebel  chiefs 
of  which  he  was  commanded  to  subdue  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  But  to  these  orders  was  added  an  exhortation 
from  the  king  to  the  effect  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
to  the  country,  which  could  possibly  be  avoided  ;  that  the 
royal  troops  should  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  such  as  fled, 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them,  but  only  to  compel  the 
resignation  of  their  arms  ;  that  all  who  offered  this  resig- 
nation willingly,  should  be  permitted  to  depart  with  life, 
and  M^th  no  other  punishment  than  that  of  exile  from  the 
land  they  infested.  Abderahman  added  that  thus  alone 
was  it  fitting  that  the  Mosleman  should  make  war  against 
those  of  his  own  creed. 

But  three  entire  years  elapsed  before  the  generals  of  the 
king  could  obtain  any  considerable  advantage  over  the  rebel 
troops  of  Toledo;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  217  that 
Omeya,  the  son  of  Abderahman,  could  bring  them  to  a 
pitched  battle.  At  that  period  he  succeeded  in  getting  a 
body  of  them  into  an  ambush  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Alberche,  and  there  he  made  a  fearful 
slaughter  of  those  misguided  men ;  the  few  whom  Grod  de- 
livered from  the  swords  of  the  conquerors  getting  back  with 
much  difficulty  to  the  walls  of  Toledo.  Yet  the  strength  of 
the  city,  and  the  impregnable  force  of  its  position,  enabled 
the  rebellious  people  to  continue  in  their  disobedience.  In 
the  year  following  that  event,  the  troops  of  the  king,  led  by 
the  Wali  Abdelruf,  met  with  those  of  Toledo  in  the  fields  of 
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Ma<jjliazul,  when  the  carnage  that  ensued  was  such  as  to 
render  that  pkice  a  monument  of  horror  and  malediction 
a  r.ong  the  insurgents,  seeing  that  but  very  few  of  them 
escaped  from  the  fatal  conflict  on  that  unhappy  day. 


CHAP.  XLIII.— Of  the  entrance  of  rebels  into  merida. 

No  long  time  after  the  departure  of  the  Wali  Abdelruf  Ben 
Abdelsalem  from  Merida,  the  disaffected  of  that  city,  and 
those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  subjection  in 
which  their  Wali  held  them,  gave  notice  of  his  absence  to 
the  bandits  and  malefactors  then  infesting  the  Comarcas  of 
Alisbona,*  and  who  were  led  by  the  rebel  chief,  Mahomed 
Ben  Abdelgebir  ;  when  these  vagabonds,  availing  themselves 
of  the  weakened  state  of  the  town,  introduced  themselves  one 
by  one,  or  in  small  companies,  and  by  slow  degrees,  within  the 
walls.  They  then  assembled  their  strength,  attacked  the 
guards  by  night,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  gates,  after 
which  they  likewise  seized  the  magazines  of  arms  and 
clothing,  which  they  distributed  among  the  refuse  of  the 
populace.  They  next  sought  with  great  diligence  for  the 
viziers  and  other  officers  of  the  government ;  and  two  of  those 
unfortunate  men  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  fastened 
them  to  stakes  and  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows. 

AYhen  the  king  received  intelligence  of  these  new  dis- 
asters, he  gave  orders  to  the  effect  that  the  Alcaldes  of  the 
Comarca  should  assemble  their  people  with  all  possible 
speed  and  proceed  to  Merida :  Abderahman  himself,  with 
the  cavalry  of  his  guard  and  that  of  the  city,  also  departed 
from  Cordova,  determined  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  revolt 
in  person  ;  and  at  Ain  Coboxi  he  was  joined  by  the  Alcaldes, 
each  with  tlie  people  of  his  Alcadia  or  jurisdiction.  The 
king  then  held  a  review  of  these  troops,  when  there  were 
found  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  banners,  under  which 
there  marched  forty  thousand  men. 

Abderahman  now  made  a  discourse  to  his  generals,  com- 
mandinrr  them  still  to  conduct  the  men  as  against  brothers 
and  followers  of  the  same  law  ;  declaring  that  from  the 
moment  when  any  man  turned  his  bridle  and  fled,  he  ceased 
to  be  an  enemy  ;  that  all  who  submitted  were  to  be  treated 
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as  sons  and  brothers,  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  or,  if 
meriting  punishment,  not  tliat  of  death,  which  was  to  be 
iatlicted  only  on  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  of  Alisbona,  and  those  troops  of 
rebels  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Merida,  did  not  dare 
to  appear  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  they  de- 
fended their  gates  and  towers  with  ability  and  resolution, 
compelling  all  the  inhabitants  to  take  part  in  their  rash 
and  obstinate  defence.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for  several 
assaults,  which  were  made  accordingly ;  but  the  strength 
of  the  walls  was  such  that  they  produced  no  great  effect. 
With  much  pains  and  labour,  some  of  the  towers  were  then 
undermined,  the  excavated  walls  being  supported  by  beams, 
which  having  been  fired,  the  towers  must  of  necessity  fall. 
Ail  things  were  thus  disposed  for  taking  the  city  by  storm ;  but 
the  king,  dreading  the  carnage  and  suffering  of  various  kinds 
that  must  ensue,  was  still  desirous  of  avoiding  the  last  ex- 
tremities, and  caused  arrows  to  be  shot  into  the  city,  each 
bearing  a  written  proclamation  to  the  efi'ect  that  all  should 
receive  a  free  pardon,  provided  the  leaders  named,  and  who 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  were  delivered  over  to  his 
justice.  Some  of  these  proclamations  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  persons  thus  pointed  out,  and  others  into  those  of 
their  friends  ;  whereupon,  believing  themselves  but  little 
likely  to  remain  long  secure  from  the  effect  of  these  invi- 
tations, they  sought  to  ensure  their  safety  by  flight.  This 
circumstance,  with  its  cause,  could  not  long  be  concealed, 
and  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  the  more  honourable 
among  the  inhabitants,  than  they  encouraged  each  otiier 
to  resign  the  fate  of  all  to  the  clemency  of  the  king. 

The  gates  of  Merida  were  consequently  thrown  open, 
and  Abderahman  entered  with  the  cavalry  of  his  guard.  He 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  citi- 
zens, but  with  infinite  grief  and  terror  by  the  disaffected 
and  insurgents.  The  principal  men  of  the  city  excused 
themselves  very  humbly  for  tliat  they  had  not  been  able  to 
take  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  signalised  by  the  king; 
but  Abderahman  reassured  them  by  replying,  "  I  give 
thanks  to  God  that  in  this  day  of  rejoicing  He  has  de- 
livered me  from  the  pain  of  passing  sentence  upon  them, 
and  of  commanding  their  death;  it  may  be  that  He  will 
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open  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  and  cure  them  of 
their  folly ;  or  if  that  should  not  be,  then  God  will  give  me 
power  to  prevent  them  from  once  again  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  my  people." 

Abderahman  then  dismissed  the  troops  of  the  Comarcas 
to  their  respective  provinces,  presenting  arms,  horses,  and 
vestments  to  the  Alcaides  and  other  cavaliers,  when  all  re- 
turned to  their  homes  highly  satisfied  with  that  expedition. 
The  king  himself  remained  at  Merida  several  days,  com- 
manding that  the  ruined  forts  should  be  reconstructed  and 
the  walls  repaired  ;  although  many  of  his  great  officers  ad' 
vised  him  to  destroy  those  defences,  to  the  end  that  the 
city  might  not  be  emboldened,  by  the  possession  of  such,  to 
new  revolts.  Abderahman  w^as  nevertheless  of  a  different 
opinion ;  he  laid  his  commands  on  the  Amil  or  Governor  of 
the  province,  Abdallah  Ben  Coleib,  charging  him.  to  employ 
the  poor  of  the  city  in  those  Avorks  ;  and  so  it  was  done. 
The  fortifications  were  restored,  and  when  all  w"ere  com- 
pleted, an  inscription  was  placed  on  one  of  the  principal 
bastions  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Powerful ;  the 
blessing  of  Allah  and  his  protection  on  the  people  obedient 
to  God,  This  fortress  audits  walls,  the  Ameer  Abderahman, 
son  of  Alhakem,  whom  may  God  exalt,  governing  the  people 
obedient  to  Allah,  hath  commanded  to  be  constructed  by 
the  hand  of  his  Amil,  Abdallah  Ben  Coleib  Ben  Thalaba, 
and  that  of  his  servant,  Giafar  Ben  Muhasin,  Chief  of  the 
Builders.  The  work  was  completed  in  the  moon  of  the 
second  Eebie,  and  the  year  220." 

In  this  year,  Caraos  Ben  Abes  Ben  Mansor  El  Thekifl 
died  at  Cordova ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
disciples  of  Malic  Ben  Anas,  and  had  ever  been  highly 
favoured  by  the  king  Abderahman  Ben  Alhakem. 

The  war  against  the  rebels  of  Toledo  was  meanwhile 
proceeding  as  before,  they  continuing  to  defend  the  city 
with  infinite  constancy,  making  frequent  sallies  against  the 
"Walies  Abdelruf  and  Aben  Mafot,  and  sustaining  the  siege 
during  more  than  three  years.  At  length  the  insurgents 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  they  had  no  choice  between 
the   two  extremities  of  surrendering   the  place   or   dying 
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of  hunger.  The  rebel  Hixem,  being  wounded,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Abdelruf  Ben  Abdelsalem,  who  commanded  thai; 
his  head  should  be  taken  off:  this  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  head  was  then  suspended  on  a  hook  over  the  gate 
called  Bab  Sacra  ;*  but  in  conformity  with  the  clement  com- 
mands of  the  king,  a  general  pardon  for  every  class  of  citizens 
was  proclaimed  immediately  afterwards.  The  entrance  of 
Abdelruf  into  the  city  of  Toledo  took  place  in  the  year  223. 
He  at  once  commanded  the  repair  of  the  walls,  and  caused 
numerous  buildings  in  the  suburbs,  which  had  suffered  in- 
jury during  the  siege,  to  be  restored  to  their  previous  con- 
dition ;  he  re-established  good  order  in  the  city,  and  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  inhabitants  constructed  gates  to  close 
each  quarter,  so  that  each  one  had  the  means  of  defending 
itself  against  any  sudden  attack  from  the  others. 

The  news  of  the  reduction  of  Toledo  were  celebrated  with 
much  rejoicing  in  Cordova,  and  the  king  confirmed  the  illus- 
trious Wali  Abdelruf  Ben  Abdelsalem  Ben  Abi  Dilhethi,  in 
the  government  of  the  city  and  province  ;  to  Aben  Mafot 
Ben  Ibrahim,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Abdelruf,  he  gave  the 
ofiice  of  Vizier  of  his  Council  of  State. 


CHAP.  XLIV. — Of  the  war  on  the  frontiers,  and  op  that  waged 

BY  SEA  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MARSEILLES. 

In  the  year  224  the  King  commanded  the  "Wali  of  Sara- 
gossa  to  assemble  the  banners  of  all  Eastern  Spain,  and  to 
direct  the  march  of  that  force  upon  the  land  of  France. 
Obeidala  Ben  Abdallah  and  the  Wali  Aben  Abdelkerim 
then  made  incursions  on  those  countries  during  the  two 
following  years,  the  people  flying  in  all  directions  and 
abandoning  their  towns  to  the  JMoslemah,  who  took  many 
captives,  and  made  much  spoil  of  all  kinds.  About  the  same 
time  the  people  of  Merida,  Badajos,  and  Lisbon,  also  made 
an  irruption  on  the  territory  of  Gallicia,  carrying  the  war 
into  that  land  against  Alanfus,t  who  was  the  king  of  the 

*    Now  corrupted  from  Bab  Sacra,  or  the  Holy  Gate,  to  Bisagra.— 

Conde. 

t  Alphonso. 
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rude  and  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  same  ;  against  whose 
bands  the  Moalenuih  Ibiiglit  with  various  fortune. 

Tlie  ships  of  Spain  Uiiewise  departed  from  her  shores 
that  year,  on  a  warlike  expedition  against  Afranc :  sail- 
ing from  the  port  of  Tarragona,  they  joined  those  in  the 
islands  of  Ivi9a  and  Majorca,  when  all  fell  together  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  devastating  the  Com  areas  of  Marseilles 
and  taking  many  captives,  with  much  riches  of  various  kinds, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  itself. 

At  this  time  there  came  messengers  to  Abderahman  from 
Theophilus,  King  of  the  Greeks,  entreating  assistance  in  the 
war  which  he  was  compelled  to  undertakeagainstAhnoatesim, 
Caliph  of  the  East.  These  envoys  were  received  with  much 
honour ;  and  Abderahman  wrote  to  the  king  of  the  Greeks, 
assuring  him  that  so  soon  as  he  could  disembarrass  himself 
of  the  internal  dissensions  which  then  occupied  his  attention 
be  would  send  ships  to  his  aid.  The  messengers  were  then 
dismissed,  with  rich  presents,  and  well  content. 

Now  the  Christians  of  the  mountains  of  Afranc,  Avhich  is 
France,  had  extended  their  irruptions  even  to  Albaida  and 
Caiahorra,  plundering  the  towns,  burning  the  villages,  and 
destroying  the  crops  in  the  fields.  These  evils  were  a  heavy 
grief  to  the  king,  and  he  wrote  to  his  Walies  of  tlie  fron- 
tier, commanding  them  to  assem.ble  their  forces,  since  he 
was  determined  to  conduct  that  holy  war  in  person. 

In  the  year  227  died  the  Cadi  of  Tadmir,  Abderahman 
Ben  Fadal  El  Caneni  of  Ateka,  a  man  renowned  for  his  in- 
tegrity ;  his  son,  Aben  Fadal,  was  in  like  manner  distin- 
guished for  ability  and  excellence,  wherefore  Abderahman 
conferred  on  him  the  charge  which  had  been  held  by  his 
father  ;  and  the  people  of  the  district  thus  confided  to  hirr 
returned  thanks  to  the  king  for  that  appointment. 


CHAP.  XLV. — Of  the  aerival  of  the  normans  on  the  coasts 

OF  SPAIN. 

In  tiie  year  of  the  Hegira  229*  there  came  fifty-four  ships 
to  the  coast  of  Lisbon,  and  these  vessels  disembarked  the 

*  A.D.  843. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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Magioges*  in  the  country.  These  are  a  fierce  and  proud 
people  from  the  ultimate  regions  of  the  North  ;  they  plun- 
dered the  towns,  and  massacred  all  that  fell  into  their  hands 
with  barbarous  cruelty,  sparing  neither  women,  children, 
nor  old  men :  nay,  even  the  domestic  animals  were  put  to 
death  by  those  savages.  "When  they  could  find  nothing 
further  to  carry  away,  they  burnt  or  tore  down  the  build- 
ings, cut  up  the  growing  crops,  and  destroying  all  things, 
proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  whole  human  race. 
They  remained  during  thirteen  days  before  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon, devastating  the  fields  and  burning  the  villages  for 
many  leagues  round  The  Mosleman  leaders  then  as- 
sembled the  force  of  the  Comarcas,  when  the  Magioges, 
taking  the  prey  they  had  accumulated,  embarked  and  dis- 
appeared. 

But  no  long  time  had  elapsed  before  their  ships  were 
again  infesting  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa. 
They  disembarked  at  Huelba  and  in  Gezira  Cadiz,  over- 
running the  whole  district  even  to  Sidonia.  In  the  year 
230  these  barks  appeared  even  at  Seville  ;  and  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  moon  of  Muharram,  they  made  an  irruption  upon 
the  Com  area,  plundering  and  burning  as  was  their  wont. 
Gezira  Cabtal  they  laid  in  ashes  after  a  combat  with  the 
people  of  that  district  which  lasted  three  days,  and  wherein 
they  made  an  atrocious  slaughter :  they  plundered  a  suburb, 
of  Seville,  and  fortified  themselves  in  Tablada,  but  the  brave 
Moslemah  of  the  city  defeated  them  ;  and  on  the  twelfth 
of  the  same  moon  they  retired,  knowing  that  fifteen  ships 
sent  by  the  king,  with  a  body  of  select  troops,  were  ap- 
proaching to  their  encounter. 

The  Magioges  then  returned  to  the  west,  and  King  Abde- 
rahman  sent  his  orders  to  Merida,  Santarem,  and  Colymbria, 
enjoining  his  commanders  and  Walies  of  the  sea  to  guard 
well  the  coast  entrusted  to  them.  The  king  himself  set  forth 
to  defend  the  cities. of  Andalusia  ;  and  beholding  the  deso- 
lation caused  by  those   barbarians  he  was  grieved  to  the 

*  So  did  the  Arabians  call  the  people  of  the  uttermost  North,  whether 
of  Euro'pe  or  Asia  ;  meaning  "  the  people  of  Gog  and  Magog."  In 
Europe  they  were  known  as  Northmen  or  Normans,  and,  descending 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  coasts  of  Norway,  they  infested  all  the  coasts 
of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa. — Conde. 
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lieart,  but  consoled  and  reassured  his  people  to  the  best  of 
his  power.  The  walls  and  edifices  of  {Seville,  which  had 
been  seriously  injured,  he  commanded  his  builders  to  restore: 
when  such  of  the  citizens  of  Seville  as  had  fled  their  homes 
from  fear  of  those  fierce  Magioges  and  had  taken  refuge  iu 
Carmona,  returned  with  better  hope  to  their  dwellings. 

At  this  time  the  king  made  Muhamad  Ben  Zeyad  Ben 
Abderahman  El  Lahmi,  Cadi  of  the  Aljama  of  Cordova :  he 
was  a  native  of  that  city,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning, 
and  distinguished  to  an  equal  degree  for  the  excellence  of 
his  life. 

Abderahman  now  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of 
ships  at  Cadiz,  in  Carthngena,  and  in  Tarragona,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  coasts,  entrusting  the  care  of  that 
matter,  with  the  communications  between  the  sea-board 
and  the  interior,  to  his  son  Jaciib,  called  Abu  Cosa.  He 
furthermore  commanded  that  to  this  intent  there  should 
be  a  Sahib  El  Berid,  or  Superintendent  of  Roads,  appointed 
for  every  Captaincy  or  military  district  in  Spain,  with  a 
certain  number  of  Eorenicos  or  mounted  couriers,  who  might 
carry  forward  the  advices  and  orders  of  the  Government 
with  more  rapidity  than  had  previously  been  done. 


CHAP.  XLVT. — Of  the  various  events  itext  sfcceeding,  of  the 

WORKS  OF  KING  ABDERAHMAN,  AND  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

In  the  year  232  there  was  a  great  drought  in  Spain,  and 
the  duration  of  it  was  such  that  the  flocks  perished  for  lac 
of  water,  seeirg  that  all  the  ponds  and  springs  were  driea 
up.  The  vines  and  other  fruit-trees  were  likewise  scorched 
by  that  drought,  and  all  the  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  were 
destroyed.  A  great  plague  of  locusts  also  came  over  from 
Africa,  and  there  soon  remained  no  green  thing  in  all  the 
land.  To  save  themselves  from  dying  of  hunger,  the  people 
of  Spain  fled  in  vast  numbers  to  Africa ;  for  in  Almagreb  and 
all  the  territory  of  Eez,  the  Wisque  or  load  cf  wheat  was 
sold  for  three  Adirhams. 

In  the  following  year,  as  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  yet  failed,  King  Abderahman  remitted 
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the  tithes  and  products  of  various  kinds  which  the  people 
ought  to  have  paid.  These  calamities  presented  the  king 
from  undertaking  that  expedition  of  the  Algihed,  or 
Sacred  War,  for  which  he  had  been  making  preparation ; 
nay,  the  fear  of  new  debarkations  on  the  part  of  the  Magi- 
oges  restrained  the  enterprise  both  of  Christians  and 
Moslemah,  confining  the  swords  of  all  within  their  scabbards. 
To  occupy  and  maintain  the  poor  of  his  kingdom,  Abde- 
rahman  built  mosques  and  palaces  in  various  cities  of  Spain  : 
he  constructed  the  E,usafa  or  embankment  along  the  edge 
of  the  river  at  Cordova,  caused  water  to  be  brought  from 
the  mountains  in  tubes  of  lead,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
building  and  erection  of  numerous  fountains  in  diiferent 
quarters  of  the  city,  with  baths  o^  marble,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  two  palaces  of  Meruan 
and  Mogueit,  with  other  beautiful  edifices  of  the  capital, 
were  likewise  restored  at  that  time  with  very  great  magni- 
ficence by  his  orders.  The  king  also  caused  the  streets  to 
be  paved,  and  these  works  were  for  the  most  part  comple'^ed 
in  the  year  236. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  237,  Abderahman  commanded 
his  Hagib  to  summ.on  the  Walies  who  were  governors  of 
great  cities,  with  the  Cadies,  the  Alcatibes,  the  Viziers,  and 
Counsellors  of  State,  all  of  whom  assembled  in  Cordova  accord- 
ingly. He  then  declared  his  son  Muhamad  to  be  his  successor 
in  the  empire  ;  when  all  present  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  that  prince  without  any  reserve  or  exceptions. 
The  remaining  sons  of  the  king,  with  the  great  Xeques,  and 
other  noble  chiefs,  concurred  in  that  solemnity,  and  the 
declaration  was  held  as  a  festival  with  many  rejoicings. 
Abderahman  gave  very  splendid  feasts  to  the  AYaiies  of  the 
provinces  on  this  occasion,  distributing  among  them  rich 
presents,  with  arms  and  horses  to  his  generals,  and  handsome 
vestments  to  his  guards.  The  poor  were  also  succoured 
and  made  glad  by  liberal  alms,  in  all  the  cities  of  tlie  king- 
dom ;  nay,  even  the  most  remote  towns  and  undistinguished 
villages  were  called  to  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  capital 
und  the  generosity  of  the  king. 

In  this  year  died  Casim  Ben  Hilel  El  Caisi,  a  very  learned 
man,  and  Cadi  of  Guadil  Hijara,  which  was  his  native  place. 
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In  the  moon  Safar  of  the  year  238,*  the  King  Abderahnian 
Ben  Alhakem  fell  sick ;  but  although  his  malady  became 
daily  more  and  more  grievous,  yet  he  constantly  retained 
the  tranquillity  of  his  soul :  his  bodily  strength  had  indeed 
totally  departed,  but  the  serenity  of  his  aspect  continued 
unaltered,  nor  were  the  mildness  and  atfability  of  his  cha- 
racter disturbed  even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  Having 
filled  the  measure  of  his  days,  he  depat-ted  to  the  mercy  of 
God  as  the  evening  twilight  of  Thursday,  the  last  day  of 
the  moon  Safar,  fell  on  the  earth, and  in  the  year  above  named. 

Abderahman  had  lived  sixty-five  years,  three  months,  and 
three  days ;  and  the  time  of  his  reign  was  thirty-one  years, 
three  months,  and  six  days  :  he  left  forty-five  sons,  and  was 
accompanied  to  his  grave  by  all  the  people  of  the  city  and 
the  Comarcas, — the  v^^liole  land  mourning  his  death  as  do 
children  that  of  a  good  father.  His  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated at  daybreak  on  the  third  day  of  the  moon  of  the  first 
Rebie ;  the  prayer  being  made  for  him  by  his  son. 

The  King  Abderahman  caused  no  change  to  be  effected 
in  the  coinage ;  he  made  all  according  to  the  same  rules 
and  in  the  same  form  with  those  used  by  his  predecessors. 
In  his  day  the  fabrication  of  arms  was  brought  to  much 
perfection  in  Cordova  and  Toledo,  as  were  the  institutions 
for  the  in.struction  of  youth,  which  were  materially  increased 
in  number  throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  whole  kingdom. 


CHAP.  XLYII. — Of  the  eeign  o?  muhamad,  son  of  abderahman. 

After  the  death  of  Abderahman,  the  second  of  that  name 
and  the  fourth  of  the  kings  of  the«Beni  Omeyaline  in  Spain, 
liis  son  Muhamad,  called  Abu  Abdaliah,  was  proclaimed  king 
in  Cordova :  he  was  then  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The 
mother  who  bore  him  was  called  Themina.  His  subjects 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  on  Thursday  the  sixth  day  of 
the  moon  of  Bebie  Primera  in  the  year  288  ;  and  the  people 
conceived  high  hopes  of  prosperity  under  his  reign,  seeing 
that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  most  excellent  qualities. 
Jubtice,  humanity,  bj-avery,  with  great  natural  ability  and 

*  A.D.  852. 
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much  acquired  learning,  had  been  known  to  adorn  Muhamad 
I>eii  Abderahman  from  his  youth. 

Jn  the  first  months  of  this  king's  reign  tliere  arose  a  lite- 
rary quarrel  or  dispute  concerning  letters,  between  the  Alimes 
and  Alfaquies  of  the  Aljama  of  Cordova  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Hafit*  Abu  Abderahman  Baqui  Ben  Machalad  on  the 
other.  This  Andalusian  sage  had  studied  in  the  East  under 
the  most  renowned  Doctors  of  that  time,  disciples  of  Ahmed 
Ben  Muhamed  Ben  Ilanbal.  He  taught  in  Cordova  ac- 
cording to  the  tenets  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Abu  Becri 
and  Abi  Xoaiba ;  the  latter  an  Andalusian  doctor  of  the 
same  school.  All  the  Aljama  of  Cordova  opposed  his 
teaching,  and  took  pains  to  convince  the  king  that  the  diffe- 
rences made  by  the  Hafit  in  his  exposition  of  the  Koran 
were  not  to  be  tolerated.  They  affirmed  that  the  Aljama 
followed  traditions  supported  by  1,300  Doctors,  or  very 
nearly  that  number,  while  the  Hafit  Baqui  and  those  of  his 
school  could  bring  but  284,  of  which  not  more  than  tea 
were  of  approved  authority  and  fame. 

King  Muhamad  thereupon  commanded  the  disputing  doc- 
tors to  assemble  in  his  presence  ;  he  examined  the  work  of 
Abi  Xoaiba,  and  heard  the  exposition  of  the  Hafit  Baqui, 
with  all  that  could  be  brought  against  him  by  his  opponents  : 
that  done,  the  king  declared  that  tlie  distinctions  made  by 
the  Aljama  appeared  to  him  nothing  better  than  light  sub- 
tleties and  mere  cavils,  in  no  sort  affecting  the  substance 
of  the  faith,  wliether  as  found  in  the  written  Law,  or  in  the 
Sonna  or  received  Tradition.  He  added  that  the  expositions 
of  the  Hafit  conveyed  much  useful  instruction  and  incul- 
cated very  laudable  practices,  for  which  cause  it  would  be 
unjust  to  impede  his  teachings,  which  were  well  calculated 
to  be  useful  to  the  people,  more  especially  when  reinforced 
by  the  admirable  example  set  them  by  the  Hafit  himself, 
he  being  a  man  of  most  excellent  life. 

In  the  Eamazan  of  this  year  there  died  in  Cordova  the 
wise  Alfaqui,  Abdelmelic  Ben  Habib,  an  Andalusian,  also 
known  as  El  Salemi,  who  had  studied  in  all  the  most  re- 
nowned Aljamas  of  the  East,  and  had  everywhere  acquired 

*  Hafit  was  tlie  title  given  to  those  learned  men  who  preserved  u 
large  number  of  historical  facts  and  traditions  in  their  memory. — Condc, 
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great  fame  for  his  prodigious  erudition  as  well  as  for  the 
amenity  of  his  character.  His  works  were  sought  and  valued 
by  the  learned  of  all  countries.  Some  place  the  death  of 
this  sage  in  the  following  year,  and  say  that  he  departed  on 
(Saturday  the  twefth  of  the  moon  Dylhagia  in  that  year. 

Amira  Ben  Abderahman  Ben  Marun  El  Ateki  of  Tadmir 
also  died  in  this  year :  he  was  celebrated  for  his  great 
knowledge,  and  gifts  in  the  composition  of  verse,  and  is 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Abulfadal.  His  death  caused 
much  sorrow,  and  he  was  long  lamented. 


CHAP.  XLVIII.  — Of  the  war  on  the  feontiers  of  gallicia 

AND   IN   TOLEDO. 

The  King  Muhamad,  inspired  by  a  fervent  wish  for  the 
extension  of  Islam,  and  desiring  to  propagate  the  Faith  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  where  he  likewise  found  it  needful 
to  restrain  the  perpetual  aggressions  made  on  the  people 
of  the  borders  by  those  of  Afranc  and  Gallicia,  commanded 
his  Walies  of  Merida  and  Saragossa  to  assemble  their 
forces  and  direct  the  march  of  the  troops  thus  gathered 
upon  those  districts. 

The  Walies  set  forth  accordingly,  and  on  the  part  of 
Afranc  their  incursions  had  a  very  fo-tunate  issue.  Passing 
the  mountains,  they  fell  upon  the  Comarcas  of  Narbonne, 
whence  they  took  numerous  captives,  with  much  riches  in 
flocks  and  other  valuables ;  the  inhabitants  flying  in  all 
directions  before  the  Moslemah  conquerors,  or  coming  forth 
themselves  from  their  towns  to  ofler  them  their  possessions, 
in  the  hope  of  tempering  their  rage. 

But  on  the  frontier  of  Gallicia  the  Moslemah  fought  with 
varying  fortunes,  and  the  Wali,  Muza  Ben  Zeyad  El  Gedai, 
was  defeated  by  the  Christians  near  the  Hisn  Albedai,  the 
enemy  taking  that  fortress  and  cutting  to  pieces  the  Mos- 
lemah troops  by  whom  it  was  defended.  The  news  of  this 
misfortune  soon  reached  Cordova,  and  the  king  was  much 
grieved  for  the  defeat  of  his  general ;  but  his  courtiers  and 
the  numerous  enemies  of  Muza  made  use  of  that  occasion 
to  do  the  unlucky  soldier  an  injury,  calumniating  him 
basely  by  the  declaration  that  he  had  been  led  to  the  loss 
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of  that  fortress  by  gifts  presented  to  him,  and  by  a  traitorous 
compact  made  with  the  Christians.  The  king  gave  more 
attention  than  he  should  have  done  to  those  evil-speakers, 
and  not  only  deposed  Muza  Ben  Zeyad  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Saragossa,  but  also  dismissed  his  son  Lobia  Ben 
Muza,  who  was  Wali  of  Toledo,  from  his  employment. 
Offended  by  that  injustice,  the  two  generals  did  then  revolt : 
confiding  in  the  love  felt  for  them  by  the  people  of  their 
provinces,  they  set  on  foot  a  secret  intelligence  with  the 
Christians,  making  a  truce  with  those  of  Gallicia,  and 
seeking  to  obtain  assistance  from  them  ;  all  which  arranged, 
they  finally  took  up  arms  against  their  lord. 

When  these  things  w^ere  made  known  in  Cordova,  they 
caused  the  king  to  give  more  credit  to  the  reports  which  had 
before  been  made  to  him,  and  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  were  the  enemies  of  Muza  Ben  Zeyad  ;  he  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  long  preparations,  but  taking  with  him  such 
troops  as  were  then  in  Andalusia,  set  forth  himself  to  punish 
the  rebels.  Meanwhile,  the  King  of  Grallicia  sent  a  large 
force  in  aid  of  those  rebelling  in  Toledo,  which  city  the  in- 
surgents strongly  fortified.  The  army  of  Andalusia  passed 
the  mountains,  and  King  Muhamad,  knowing  that  the 
rebels,  well  defended  by  the  strength  of  their  fortifications, 
would  not  venture  forth  to  battle  with  his  troops,  yet  greatly 
desiring  to  bring  them  to  an  early  and  decisive  action,  took 
certain  measures  to  that  effect.  He  concealed  a  strong  body 
of  his  people  in  a  thick  wood,  and  that  done,  appeared  him- 
self with  but  an  insignificant  force  of  horse  and  foot  in  the 
plains  of  Toledo,  making  various  movements  in  the  sight 
of  the  city,  as  though  undecided  in  his  purposes  and  not 
knowing  where  to  fix  himself;  nor  indeed  did  he  seat  his  camp 
at  any  point,  but  gave  various  evidences  of  fear  and  dis- 
quietude. 

The  Wali  of  Toledo,  believing  the  body  he  saw  to  be  but 
the  advanced  division  of  a  greater  force,  was  anxious  to 
])rofit  by  the  occasion,  and  strike  a  blow  that  should  paralyse 
the  action  of  the  expected  army  ;  he  came  out  against  the 
enemy,  therefore,  with  all  his  troops  and  auxiliaries ;  but 
after  some  light  skirmishing,  in  which  nothing  important 
was  done,  the  royal  forces  gradually  eftected  their  retreat 
upon  Wadacelete,  the  valley  wherein  the  umbush  was  laid. 
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Those  of  Toledo,  eagerly  following  up  their  advantage,  and 
determined  to  bring  their  opponents  to  an  engagement,  fell 
into  the  snare  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  and  at  the 
point  agreed  on,  the  cavalry  of  King  Muhamad,  led  by  liim- 
self  and  by  Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz,  fell  upon  them  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  Toledans,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  a  fearful  carnage  ensued  among 
them  ;  the  field  remained  hidden  under  their  corpses,  and  lay 
saturated  with  their  blood, — eight  thousand  Christians  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  Moslem  ah  dying  there  on  that  fearful 
day.  The  few  wdio  could  succeed  in  redeeming  their  lives 
from  the  slaughter  took  refuge  in  the  city,  and  confiding  in 
the  strength  of  their  w^alls,  they  would  not  surrender,  al- 
though Muhamad  otfered  them  pardon  and  safety  if  they 
would  resign  themselves  unconditionally  to  his  mercy. 

Seeing  that  the  siege  was  very  likely  to  prove  a  long 
one,  the  king  then  returned  to  Cordova,  leaving  the  troops 
in  command  of  his  son  Altnondhir,  who  was  then  taking  his 
first  lessons  in  arms,  and  already  manifested  a  strong  iiicii- 
nation  for  the  exercises  of  war.  The  Viziers  of  the  }ouug 
prince  were  the  generals  Abdelmelic  Ben  Abdallah  Abu 
Meruan  and  Aben  Abdelaziz.  In  this  expedition  against 
Toledo  died  Abdelcadir  Ben  Abi  Xoiba  of  Alcolea,  in  the 
territory  of  Seville,  a  cavalier  of  great  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction. 

When  the  King  Muhamad  returned  to  Cordova,  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  ;  there 
was,  indeed,  no  creature  left  in  the  city  ;  small  and  great, 
all  went  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  their  sovereign,  who 
made  his  entrance  on  that  occasion  in  the  year  240.  In  the 
following  year,  the  Prince  Almondhir  having  departed  with 
a  portion  of  his  army  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  fortresses 
in  Talavera,  those  of  Calat-Eahba,  Uclis,  Huebde,  Zorita, 
and  others,  the  people  of  Toledo  took  that  opportunity 
for  avenging  themselves,  and  sallying  forth  on  the  troo[)s 
left  to  maintain  the  siege,  tliey  defeated  and  dispersed 
them,  making  a  great  slaughter  in  their  ranks,  and  pur- 
suing them  up  to  the  w^alls  of  Talavera,  wherein  they  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter.  This  being  made  know'n  to 
Prince  Almondhir,  he  set  forth  at  once  with  the  vVali  of 
Talavera,  and  marched  against  the  rebels,  whom  he  routed 
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and  put  to  flight,  compelling  them  to  return  with  great 
loss  to  their  stronghold  of  Toledo.  The  prince  then  sent 
intelligence  of  this  success  to  Cordova,  dispatching  with  the 
same  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  heads,  and  inform- 
ing the  king  his  father  that  those  were  the  heads  of  seven 
hundred  rebels  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  alive  while  in 
the  act  of  flight,  and  which  he  had  commanded  his  people 
to  take  oft*.  Muhamad  then  commanded  tliat  those  trophies 
should  be  placed  on  the  turrets  of  the  city  walls. 

Continuing  the  siege  with  increased  vigour,  the  troops 
of  Andalusia  cut  up  the  vines  and  destroyed  the  gardens 
which  had  been  wont  to  flourish  admirably  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toledo  ;  and  in  a  fierce  attack  made  on  the  rebels  by 
Almondhir,  a  bridge  on  which  vast  numbers  of  them  had 
gathered  at  the  moment,  was  destroyed,  when  all  around 
and  upon  it  met  their  death.  Three  years  did  these  de- 
vastations continue  to  ravage  the  country  about  Medina 
Toledo,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  and  poor  labourers  be- 
holding their  houses  and  fields  destroyed,  with  infinite  grief 
of  heart ; — their  gardens,  their  pleasant  abodes  in  the 
country,  all  that  made  their  riches  and  their  happiness, 
they  now  beheld  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  obstinacy  and 
rebellion  of  seditious  men,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
were  Jews,  Muzarabes,  or  bad  and  faithless  Moslemah,  In 
the  year  245,  King  Muhamad  himself  came  to  the  siege, 
and  when  the  citizens  were  made  acquainted  with  his  arrival 
some  of  their  number  ventured  forth  secretly,  declaring 
that  if  Muhamad  would  assure  them  of  his  pardon,  they 
would  either  cause  the  town  to  be  surrendered,  or  would  put 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  death  in  case  of  their  refuf.ai. 
To  this  the  king  agreed,  and  promised  the  citizens  his 
pardon  on  condition  that  Medina  Toledo  should  be  sur- 
rendered on  a  given  day  ;  before  the  arrival  of  whicli  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  in  eflfect  thrown  open  for  the  entrance 
of  the  sovereign,  while  the  heads  of  certain  among  the  rebel 
generals  were  also  laid  at  his  feet;  others  of  the  number 
had  succeeded  in  escaping  in  disguise  from  the  place,  or 
had  concealed  themselves  so  well  within  the  city,  that  they 
could  not  be  found. 

lut  althous^h.  the  king  pardoned  the  people  of  Toledo 
as  he  had  ptojuised,  yet  he  removed  all  their  Viziers  and 
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Oadies,  those  acting  for  the  Moslemah  as  well  as  those  for 
the  Christians,  appointing  men  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  place  ;  he  likewise  made  many  new 
ordinances,  and  commanded  that  more  rigorous  measures  of 
police  should  be  adopted,  seeing  that  a  too  great  indulgence 
and  toleration  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns  was  found 
to  have  made  the  Toledans  rebellious  and  insolent. 


CHAP.  XLIX. — Of  the  eettjen  op  the  magioges  to  the  coasts 

OF  SPAIN. 

While  the  king  Muhamad  was  thus  anxiously  occupied  in 
tranquillising  his  country,  and  appeasing  the  dissensions 
that  hjjd  arisen  within  his  states,  the  barbarous  Magioges 
appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Andalusia  with  sixty  ships.  They 
disembarked  in  the  district  of  E-aya,  and  made  irruptions 
on  Cartama,  Malaga,  the  Eaduya,  and  all  the  Comarca  of 
Bonda,  producing  the  effect  of  a  devastating  tempest 
wherever  they  presented  themselves. 

They  did  not  venture  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior, 
but  they  burnt  the  towns  that  lay  near  the  coast,  and  de- 
stroyed in  one  way  or  another  whatever  edifices  were  found 
along  the  shore,  more  particularly  the  watch-towers.  They 
also  plundered  the  Mosque  of  Alhadra,  and  that  called  the 
Mosque  of  the  Banners  ;*  but  finding  that  the  cavalry  of 
King  Muhamad  was  approaching,  they  embarked  without 
delay  and  passed  over  to  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

Having  devastated  the  sea-shores  of  that  country,  they 
returned  to  pass  the  winter  on  those  of  Spain,  after  which 
they  sailed  for  the  great  ocean,  laden  with  riches  of  all  kinds, 
and  thus  happily  disappeared  for  that  time  from  our  coasts. 
This  was  in  the  year  246. f 

*  Xerif  Edris  tells  us  that  there  was  a  mosque  at  Alhadra  called 
*'  Arraryat  of  the  Banners,"  and  situate  in  the  sea-port ;  he  adds,  that 
the  name  was  given  it  in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  at  tlie 
period  of  the  conquest,  Taric  there  assembled  his  officers  for  counsel, 
when  the  concourse  of  banners  then  appearing  gave  rise  to  tbi 
name. — CondC. 

t  A.D.  860. 
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Meanwhile  the  Christian  bands  were  extending  their  out- 
rages with  infinite  boldness,  and  their  light  cavalry  made 
incursions  even  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  Salamanca  and 
Coria,  defeating  the  Wali  of  that  frontier,  Zeid  Ben  Casim, 
with  great  and  serious  loss.  Tnis  was  at  once  reported  at 
Cordova,  wh,en  the  king  commanded  his  Walies  to  prepare 
a  body  of  cavalry  and  other  forces  for  making  an  irruption 
upon  Grallicia.  Prince  Almondhir  left  tlie  capital  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  then  assembled,  and  having  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Douro,  he  arranged  his  army  in  five  divisions, 
the  vanguard,  two  wings,  the  main-body,  and  the  reserve. 
This  is  what  they  call  the  "  Alchamizes,"*  and  in  that  form 
it  was  that  Almondhir  opposed  himself  to  the  host  of  the 
Christians.  The  advance  was  conducted  by  Muhamad  Al- 
cauthir,  the  main  body  being  commanded  by  the  Prince 
Almondhir  himself,  who  defeated  tlie  Christians  with  a  great 
slaughter  of  their  troops :  pursuing  his  advantage,  he  then 
crossed  the  Christian  border,  took  possession  of  the  fortresses 
which  had  been  occupied  by  those  infidels,  and  penetrating 
to  Pampeluna  and  the  mountains  of  Afranc,  made  number- 
less captives,  and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  spoil. 

In  this  expedition,  which  took  place  in  the  year  247, 
Prince  Almondhir  took  prisoner  a  very  brave  and  distin- 
guished Christian  named  Fortun,  whom  he  caused  to  journey 
with  him  to  Cordova,  but  there  gave  him  his  liberty.  lu 
that  city,  therefore,  the  noble  captive  continued  to  live  for 
a  very  long  time,  having  finally  reached  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years. 

In  the  year  249  the  Christians  of  Gallicia,  with  those 
from  the  mountains  of  Afranc,  which  is  France,  renewed 
their  incursions,  plundering  the  towns,  cutting  up  the  fields, 
and  carrying  the  Moslemah  of  the  frontiers  into  ca})tivity. 
The  king  therefore  commauded  the   Grenerals  and  Walies 

*  Alehamis  signifies  the  union  of  five  parts,  and  symbolically  a  hand. 
An  army  is  described  as  "  Alehamis"  when  composed  of  five  parts, 
which  are  the  Almocadema,  the  Calb,  the  Almaimaua,  the  Almaisara, 
and  tlie  Assaca :  that  is  to  sav,  the  advance,  the  centre,  the  right  wing, 
the  left  wing,  and  the  rear.  So  it  is  that  Jusuf  Ben  Said,  of  lUora, 
explains  this  word,  and  in  our  old  Arabic  authors  we  find  the  words 
Alchamizes  and   Almafallas    used  as  equivalent  to  embattled  hosts." 
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of  the  provinces  to  assemble  their  forces  for  a  Sacred  AVar ; 
and  his  resolution  to  undertake  timt  holy  work  was  pub- 
lished from  all  the  Almiubares  of  Spain:  whereupon  the 
banners  of  every  Captaincy  were  lifted,  and  all  held  them- 
selves ready  to  depart  at  the  first  notice. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  250,  there  died  in  Cor- 
dova the  illustrious  Yahye  Ben  Alhakem,  known  as  El 
G-azali,  who  had  been  Admiral  of  the  Seas  in  the  time  of 
King  Hixem,  and  of  his  son  the  King  Alhakem.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Abderahman,  Tahye  Ben  Alhakem  had  been 
employed  as  ambassador  to  the  King  of  the  Greeks,  as  also 
to  the  Christian  kings,  being  ever  greatly  esteemed  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  conduct  iu  all  these  offices.  He  was  indeed 
a  man  of  singular  excellence  and  sagacity  ;  nor  was  he  less 
remarkable  for  the  more  brilliant  qualities, — the  verses  iu 
which  he  describes  a  storm  that  he  encountered  on  his  voyage 
to  Greece  are  indeed  much  celebrated.  The  death  of  Yahye 
Ben  Alhakem  was  deeply  regretted  by  King  Muhamad,  but 
his  days  were  now  accomplished,  since  he  had  passed  the  age 
of  94  years.  This  distinguished  noble  was  born  in  the  year 
156,  and  in  the  reign  of  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia. 


CHAP.  L. — Of  the  wah  in  gallicia,  and  the  oeigin  or  the 

EEBEL  HAFSUN  BEN  GIAFAR  BEN  AKIUS. 

The  fame  of  the  daring  irruptions  undertaken  on  the 
frontiers  by  the  people  of  Afranc  and  those  of  Gallicia  was 
quickly  bruited  over  all  Spain ;  nor  did  the  importance  of 
these  events  fail  to  be  increased  by  exaggeration  ;  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action  became  greater :  the  losses 
and  outrages  that  were  suffered  by  the  towns  and  their  in- 
habitants, the  number  and  quality  of  the  invading  forces, 
and  every  other  circumstance  of  those  onslaughts,  M'ere  in- 
variably enlarged  and  extended  beyond  their  true  proportions. 
The  king  received  advice  of  all  that  took  place  from  the 
Walies,  who,  despatching  their  couriers  from  Merida,  in- 
formed Muhamad  that  the  King  of  Gallicia  had  entered 
Lusitania  and  ravaged  the  lands  around  Lisbon,  that  he  had 
plundered  the  open  towns,  had  burnt  Cintra,  and  had  ended 
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by  carrying  off  an  immense  amount  of  spoil,  with  captives 
and  flocks  in  vast  numbers. 

When  King  Muhamad  received  that  intelligence,  he 
set  forth  with  the  cavalry  of  Andalusia,  and  being  joined  by 
the  banners  of  Merida,  he  directed  his  march  upon  Grallicia, 
which  he  entered  at  Santyac.  The  Christians  then  retired 
to  their  mountains,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  fortresses 
erected  on  the  summits  of  the  rocks.  The  king  returned  by 
way  of  Zamora,  sending  the  cavalry  of  Merida  by  Salamanca, 
and  proceeding  himself  with  that  of  Cordova  to  the  Comarca 
of  Toledo.  Some  authors  place  this  expedition  in  the  year 
247,  others  in  249  ;  which  last  appears  to  be  the  more  pro- 
bable date. 

At  this  time  there  commenced  a  rebellion  on  the  frontiers 
of  Atranc,  which  proved  eventually  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  account  given  by  our  authorities  of  him  who 
commenced  this  revolt  goes  to  show  that  he  was  of  obscure, 
nay,  wholly  unknown  origin ;  his  name  was  Omar  Ben  Ilafs, 
but  he  was  afterwards  known  as  Aben  Hafsun  Ben  Giafar 
Ben  Arius :  such  at  least  is  the  parentage  attributed  to  him 
by  some  writers.  Muhamad  Abdallah  Ben  Sebaun  El  Cair- 
vani  affirms  that  he  received  his  account  of  this  rebel  from 
the  lips  of  his  own  sons  ;  yet  even  he  has  furnished  us  with 
nothing  certain  as  to  his  orgin.  This  man,  living  by  the 
humble  labour  of  his  hands  in  the  Comarca  of  Baya,  near 
Bonda,  became  discontented  with  the  poverty  of  his  con- 
dition, and  departed  to  the  city  of  Torgiela,  hoping  there  to 
find  the  means  of  securing  a  better  lot.  He  then  fell  into  com- 
pany with  certain  loose  fellows,  with  whom  he  became  a  robber 
on  the  public  roads,  and  for  his  boldness  was  eventually  made 
their  leader.  Pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  justice,  he  resisted 
or  baffled  all  attempts  to  break  up  his  band  ;  nay  rather,  the 
sort  of  reputation  he  had.  acquired  procured  him  followers,  and 
these  at  length  became  so  numerous,  that  Omar  was  enabled 
to  take  possession  of  Adharwera,  a  fortified  place  also  called 
Calat-Tabaster,  and  reputed  to  be  an  inaccessible  hold. 

This  is  one  of  the  relations  among  many  given  respecting 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  speak.  Driven  out  of  Andalusia  in  the  year  250, 
Omar  Ben  Hafsun  passed  with  his  bandits  to  the  frontiers 
of  Afranc,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress   of 
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l<otalyehud,  a  place  rendered  impregnable  by  its  position, 
since  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  inaccessible  rocks,  at  the 
foot  of  which  rolled  a  river  wherebj  the  site  of  the  fortress 
was  entirely  surrounded. 

The  Christians  dwelling  in  the  mouiitains  of  Afranc,  per- 
ceiving the  good  fortune  by  which  the  early  undertakings 
of  this  robber  were  attended,  suffered  no  long  time  to  elapse 
before  they  sought  his  friendship,  and  uniting  for  disobedi- 
ence and  rebellion,  the  people  of  Ainsa,  Ben  Auare,  and  Ben 
Asque,  confederated  together  ;  then,  all  combining  their 
strength  with  that  of  Omar  Ben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  they 
came  down  upon  Barbastar,  Huesca,  and  Afraga,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  torrents  that  descend  from  their  hills  in  the 
season  of  floods,  exciting  the  towns  to  rise  in  rebellio.i 
against  their  sovereign,  and  offering  peace  and  security  to 
all  who  would  join  them,  whom  they  promised  to  protect 
from  the  Walies  of  the  frontiers,  but  cutting  up  the  fields 
and  burning  the  houses  of  such  as  resisted  them,  or  who 
refused  to  adopt  their  war-cry  and  join  their  bands.  They 
occupied  many  fortresses  of  the  district,  and  pushed  their 
enterprise  so  far  as  to  enter  the  Comarcas  of  Lerida. 

Now  the  Wall  of  Saragossa  might  M-ithout  doubt  have 
repressed  these  disorders  without  difficulty,  had  he  taken 
them  in  hand  at  their  birth ;  but  he  had  received  intelligence 
of  his  approaching  deposition,  and  angrily  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  his  successor,  he  would  make  no  movement  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  evil.  Remaining  inactive  in  the 
city  himself,  neither  did  he  give  orders  for  the  assembly  of 
their  forces  by  the  Alcaides  of  the  province,  but  sat  quietly 
permitting  the  danger  to  increase,  while  not  a  banner  was 
raised  to  oppose  the  progress  of  those  rebel  hordes,  then 
first  venturing  to  lift  their  heads.  Nay,  the  Alcaide  of 
Zerida,  called  Abdelmelic  Ben  Abdallah,  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  and  gave  him  entrance 
into  the  city ;  other  Alcaides  of  fortresses  less  important 
soon  afterwards  following  his  example.  This  increased  the 
boldness  of  the  rebels  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  poured 
their  troops  over  the  whole  land,  and  carried  their  incur- 
Bions  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Ebro. 

AYhen  King  Muhamad  was  advised  of  this  insurrection,  he 
wrote  to  his  Walies,  commanding  them  to  levy  a  powerful 
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force,  and  hoping  to  finish  with  those  insurgents  at  a  blow 
The  king  himself  went  from  Cordova  to  the  city  of  Toledo  wm. 
the  people  of  Andalusia,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  troop!< 
of  the  whole  province,  when  those  of  Murcia  and  Valencia 
departed  for  the  scene  of  the  rebellion,  commanded  by  Zeui 
Ben  Casim,  a  grandson  of  the  king.  To  Prince  Alinondhir 
Muhamad  entrusted  the  frontier  of  GralJicia,  which  he  wys 
charged  by  the  king  his  father  to  maintain  with  the  troops 
of  Merida  and  Lusitania. 


CHAP.  LI. — Of  the  peefidy  of  hafsfn  ben  arius. 

When  Omar  Ben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius  perceived  the  terrible 
storm  that  was  gathering  over  his  head,  he  sent  very  humble 
letters  to  the  king.  With  false  words  and  a  feigned  isub- 
mission,  he  declared  by  heaven  and  earth  that  all  his  previous 
actions  had  been  but  artifice  and  dissimulation,  adopted  by 
him  to  lead  the  enemies  of  Islam  to  their  destruction  ;  he 
added  that  he  was  prepared  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Christians  of  Afranc  whenever  the  proper  moment  should 
arrive,  and  added  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  Muhamad, 
well  persuaded  of  his  loyalty  and  the  uprightness  of  his 
intentions,  would  attribute  no  importance  to  his  seeming  en- 
mity against  those  of  his  own  Faith,  but,  despising  appear- 
ances, would  assist  him  with  the  troojDS  of  the  Eastern  frontier, 
or  those  of  Valencia ;  or  at  the  least  he  entreated  that  the 
king  would  grant  him  a  limited  truce,  with  permission  to 
hold  at  his  disposal  the  Alcaidia  of  Ruesca  or  Barbastar,  or 
to  the  end  that,  with  the  aid  thus  afibrded  him,  he  might  be 
enabled  to  fall  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Faith  with  the  blow 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  them. 

These  protestations,  with  the  many  good  and  convincing 
words  added  by  the  audacious  envoy  whom  Omar  Ben  Arius 
had  charged  with  his  message,  persuaded  the  King  Muhamad, 
who  gave  full  credence  to  his  professions. 

Omnipotent  Allah  !  when  Thou  in  Thy  fixed  and  eternal 
decrees  hath  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  a  state,  or  the 
ruin  and  calamity  of  a  people,  often  doth  it  please  Thee  to 
make  our  own  ignorance  the  instrument  of  the  evil,  and  we 
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ourselves  then  place  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  the  arms 
that  are  to  destroy  us,  or  we  hasten  to  rush  blindfold  to- 
wards the  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which  we  are  to  dash 
ourselves  to  pieces  !  Thus  did  it  please  Thee  to  bewilder 
the  understanding  of  the  King  Muhamad,  and  permit  that  he 
should  give  credit  to  the  false  promises  and  faithless  pro- 
testations of  Aben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius. 

Muhamed  replied  favourably  to  these  traitorous  proposals, 
offering  for  his  share  of  the  undertaking  to  give  Omar  the 
troops  led  by  his  own  grandson,  Zeid  Ben  Casim,  and  pro- 
mising that  when  he  had  secured  the  frontier  of  Afranc,  and 
occupied  the  fortresses  then  held  by  the  Christians,  to  give 
that  traitor,  even  Omar  Ben  Arius,  the  government  of  Huesca, 
or  that  of  Saragossa.  His  own  division  of  the  army  the  king 
commanded  to  depart  for  Merida  and  join  the  host  then  serv- 
ing under  the  Prince  Almondhir  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia, 
while  to  the  youthful  Wali,  Zeid  Ben  Casim,  his  grandson, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  proceeding  to  the  mountains  of  Afranc, 
in  company  with  Omar  Aben  Hafsun,  as  hath  been  related 
above. 

But  that  perfidious  traitor,  in  agreement  with  Abdelmelic, 
the  Alcaide  of  Zerida,  had  disposed  all  things  for  putting 
the  Wali  Zeid  to  death,  and  eftecting  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Moslemah  commanded  by  that  prince.  The  latter  had 
joined  the  troops  of  Aben  Hafsun  in  the  plains  of  Alcanit, 
and  his  people  had  fixed  their  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
same,  with  all  the  confidence  of  allies.  Zeid  Ben  Casim 
himself  was  received  with  many  marks  of  honour  and  much 
profession  of  esteem ;  but  that  same  night,  while  the  people 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia  were  reposing  without  suspicion, 
they  were  attacked  by  those  of  Aben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius, 
and  before  they  could  even  prepare  for  their  defence,  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  murdered ;  very  few  succeeding 
in  delivering  their  lives  from  the  swords  of  those  midnight 
assasssins.  Among  the  victims  was  the  young  Wali,  Zeid 
Ben  "Casim,  who  died  bravely  fighting  with  his  treacherous 
assailants,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

The  sad  remains  of  his  army,  which  were  ail  that  had 
escaped  from  that  field  of  crime,  came  with  no  other  pos- 
session remaining  to  them,  save  only  the  lives  which  their 
flight  had  hardlv  saved,  to  bring  the  fatal  intelligence  of         ^   ^ 

VOL.1.  X  \'^'^'^^^   ^^ 
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this  misfortune  to  Muhamad,  whose  indignation  at  the  hear- 
ing of  it  knew  no  bounds,  and  who  deeply  swore  to  take 
the  most  sanguinary  vengeance,  an  oath  in  which  he  was 
immediately  accompanied  by  all  the  generals  of  his  guard  and 
by  the  assembleil  Walies  of  Andalusia.  That  perfidious 
and  atrocious  slaughter  of  Alcanit  was  committed  in  the 
year  252.* 

The  king  instantly  sent  letters  to  the  Prince  Almondhir, 
making  known  to  him  the  treachery  committed  by  Aben 
Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  and  charging  him  to  make  every  arrange- 
ment needful  for  taking  a  complete  and  signal  vengeance 
on  those  perfidious  rebels,  Omar  and  Abdelmelic.  Many 
cavaliers  of  Cordova  and  Seville  also  departed  witb  these 
despatches  as  volttnteers  in  the  war  of  vengeance  about  to 
be  waged. 

Now  that  year  of  252  was  one  of  excessive  drought  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  as  was  the  following ;  nay,  there  fell  but  little 
rain  in  those  regions  during  the  next  ten  years.  About 
this  tinrti  there  died  the  illustrious  Wali  Abdelruf  Ben 
A.bdelsalem  :  he  had  been  Grovernor  of  Merida  and  Toledo 
more  than  seven  years ;  he  was  also  Yizier  of  the  Council 
of  Scate,  and  deservedly  enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence  of 
the  king.  The  death  of  this  great  officer  was  deeply  de- 
plored, and  his  remains  were  attended  to  the  tomb  by  all 
the  people  of  Cordova.  The  prayer  for  him  was  made  by 
Bixar  Ben  Abderahman,  brother  of  King  Mohamad,  because 
mcs  own  son  was  then  on  the  frontier  with  Prince  Al- 
'hir. 

that,  .  ' 

^^^i'all  upo^ 

i  been  vr^^^  ^^^  taking  of  eotalyehfd  by  peince 

While  the^''tf6r^'  ^^^^ 

passing  without  ()|^^v5ll^^^  Mohamad  Ben  Abderahman  was 
of  Albortat  and  the  Alba^W^through  Gallicia,  the  mountains 
from  his  father  of  which  menses,  he  received  those  letters 
and  commanding  that  they  shoupn  hath  been  made  above ; 

i  instantly  be  read  before 
*  A.D.  866. 
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the  whole  host,  everj  man  was  thereby  filled  with  a  just 
indigiiatiori.  Tlieii  Altnondhir,  desisting  from  all  previous 
undertakings,  departed  himse)lf  in  search  of  those  perfidious 
rebels  with  his  whole  force,  which  he  divided  into  three 
bodies;  but  the  assassins  did  not  dare  present  themselves 
to  the  encounter  of  valiant  men,  and  hid  themselves  within 
the  cities  which  they  had  made  their  holds.  The  king's  troops 
then  proceeded,  bearing  the  devastation  of  the  tempest  ou 
their  path,  to  the  mountains  and  territory  of  Kotalyehud, 
which  was  the  robber-nest  of  the  treacherous  Omar  Ben 
Hafsun.  The  bolder  and  less  perfidious  rebel  Abdelmelic 
there  sallied  forth  against  them  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  his  position,  he  was  defeated  with  a  fearful 
slaughter  of  his  people,  and  the  brave  men  of  Andalusia 
then  satiated  their  swords,  which  were  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  the  traitors.  Those  who  could  save  themselves 
from  that  carnage  made  haste  to  take  shelter  in  the  wildest 
asperities  of  the  mountains,  leaving  the  field  of  contention 
hidden  beneath  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  Night  alone  sus- 
pended the  slaughter,  which  was  indeed  fearful.  The  leader 
Abdelmelic  escaped  with  life,  but  was  grievously  wounded  ; 
one  suicide  of  his  boldest  followers  accompanied  him  from 
the  field,  and  he  finally  threw  himself  into  the  stronghold 
of  Rotalyehud. 

On  the  following  day  Prince  Almondhir  commanded  the 
assault  of  the  fortress ;  and  although  it  appeared  to  be 
rendered  impregnable  by  its  position,  yet  the  obstinate 
valour  and  ardent  desire  of  vengeance  which  fired  the 
Audalusians  prevailed  ;  they  took  those  lofty  walls  by  storm  ; 
and  among  the  bold  men  who  defended  them,  fighting  till 
they  died,  was  found  the  leader  Abdelmelic,  who  expired  as 
his  enemies  laid  their  hands  on  his  person,  when  he  was  in- 
stantly beheaded.  Many  others  of  the  rebel  officers  were 
dashed  to  pieces  by  falling  over  the  precipices,  as  they  sought 
to  fly  from  the  avenging  swords  then  exacting  payment  for 
the  blood  of  Zeid  Ben  Casim  and  the  lives  of  his  host.  Al- 
mondhir sent  the  head  of  Abdelmelic  to  Cordova,  with 
intelligence  of  the  victory  he  had  gained,  but  which  did  not 
fail  to  cost  the  victors  as  well  as  the  vanquished  very  dearly, 
seeing  that  large  numbers  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to 
scale  the  lofty  rocks  of  that  fortress. 


SOS 
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The  death  of  Abdelmelic  and  the  loss  of  Eotalyehud  in- 
timidated the  rebek  taking  refnge  in  the  moimtains  of  A  franc  j 
und  many  towns^,  fearing  le&t  they  also  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Andalusian  army,  came  to  offer  their 
siibmission  to  Prince  Almondhir.  Among  those  which 
took  this  step  were  Lerida,  Afraga,  Ainsa,  Baltania,  and 
otlier  strong  places.  The  trait;or  Hafsnn  Aben  Arius  did 
not  dare  await  the  coming  of  the  avenging  Prince,  but, 
abandoning  the  country,  he  concealed  himself  among  the 
mountains  of  Arbe.  He  advised  his  partizans  and  foUowers 
to  offer  their  submission  to  the  conqueror,  as  the  only  way 
to  avoid  present  ruin,  but  promised  that  be  would  return  at 
no  distant  period,  and  again  receive  them  to  his  protection. 
Dividing  his  treasures  among  his  most  faithful  followers, 
he  then  left  them  all,  for  the  better  security  of  his  life,  and 
was  presently  afterwards  lost  to  view  among  the  unfathom- 
able depths  of  the  mountains. 

The  country  being  now  fully  subjected,  and  all  that  fierce 
people  of  Eastern  Spain  reduced  to  quietude,  the  Prince 
Aiinondhir  returned  to  Cordova,  where  he  was  received  with 
acclamations  of  triumph  ;  ail  the  people  of  the  city  went 
forth  to  meet  him  ;  King  Muhamad,  with  a  large  number  of 
his  principal  generals,  proceeding  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  Cordova  for  that  purpose.  The  day  of  the  prince' 3 
arrival  was  indeed  made  one  of  festival  and  universal  re- 
joicing. The  king  distributed  vestments,  arms,  and  horses, 
to  many  young  men  who  had  made  their  first  essay  of  war 
on  that  occasion  ;  to  Mansur  Ben  Mohamad  Ben  Abi  Bahlul 
he  gave  an  honourable  office,  appointing  him  to  be  Wall 
Alardi,  or  Inspector  of  Eeviews. 


CHAP.    LIII. — Of  the    expeditions   rXDEETAKEW  INTO  GALlICIl, 
AND  BEYOND  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  year  254  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
which  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  night  to  the  dawn,  and 
cast  deep  darkness  all  around.  In  the  same  year  King 
Muhamad  sent  his  ships  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Galiicia :  he  entrusted  the  command  of  that  expedition  to 
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the  Ameer  of  the  Sea,  Walid  Ben  Abdelhamid  Ben  Ganim  ; 
and  the  Armada,  setting  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  arrived,  after 
a  prosperous  navigation,  on  the  northern  coast  oi'  Spain.  The 
fleet  was  just  on  the  point  of  debarking  the  troops  at  the 
moutlis  of  the  Nahar-Mino,  when  a  violent  storm  suddenly 
arose  ;  the  waves  assumed  the  form  of  mountains,  and  several 
of  the  ships,  dashed  against  each  other  by  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  shocks  thus 
received ;  others  were  thrown  on  the  rocky  shores  of  certain 
islands  of  that  district,  when  most  of  those  they  carried  lost 
their  lives ;  yet,  among  the  few  saved,  the  commander 
Abdelhamid  lien  Granim  was  one. 

That  destruction  of  the  Moslemah  fleet  inspired  the 
Christians  of  Grallicia  with  unwonted  courage,  and  they 
were  thereby  emboldened  to  pour  their  bands  over  the  whole 
territory  of  liusitania:  they  occupied  Salamanca,  with  other 
places  of  less  importance,  and  continuing  their  progress, 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Coria. 

The  news  of  these  fatal  events  were  not  slow  to  reach 
Cordova,  where  they  filled  all  hearts  with  sadness :  the  more 
pious  and  sincere  considered  those  misfortunes  as  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  anger  of  heaven,  on  account  of  the 
falling  oft'  in  religious  eeal  of  w^hich  the  Moslemah  had  of 
late  been  guilty ;  these  persons  considering  that  so  much 
exactitude  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  religious  duties  as  had 
distinguished  their  fathers,  was  no  more  to  be  found  among 
themselves,  and  declaring  that  the  children  of  Allah  were 
Haore  busily  occupied  with  trifling  amusements  and  vain 
delights  than  with  the  propagation  of  Islam.  Others  said 
that  in  the  service  of  God  there  should  be  no  seeking  the 
easiest  way,  no  endeavouring  to  save  oneself  labour,  and  that 
an  expedition  against  the  enemies  of  the  Faith,  which  sought 
to  make  itself  an  easier  path  by  embarking  on  the  sea,  could 
not  be  pleasing  to  God,  who  had  therefore  refused  to  bless 
the  undertaking  or  permit  it  to  be  successful 

King  Muhamad  now  commanded  that  the  Walies  govern- 
ing on  the  frontier  of  Afranc,  Ishac  Ben  Ibrahim  El  Ocaili 
and  Zaide  Ben  Rustam,  should  proceed  to  restrain  the 
Christians  of  the  mountains,  who  had  now  occupied  Medina 
Pampeluna  ;  and  those  generals  assembled  their  forces 
accordingly.     Thev  made  irruptions  on  the  country,  and  laid 
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siege  to  the  city ;  nay,  they  had  even  obtained  possession  of 
the  towers,  and  were  on  the  poin4;  of  carrying  the  place, 
when  a  hirge  body  of  aaxiharies  appearing  from  Ai'ranc, 
restored  the  courage  of  the  Christians,  who  compeJied  them 
to  retire,  and  they  were  eventually  obliged  to  break  up 
their  camp,  retreating  to  the  shores  of  the  Ebro  as  best  they 
might. 

On  the  side  of  Gallicia,  the  Walies  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  more  successful:  they  had  made  numerous  incursions 
on  the  borders,  and  had  taken  many  captives  as  well  as  rich 
spoil.  Full  of  exultation,  they  were  then  returning  with  these 
riches,  and,  despising  the  power  of  the  enemy,  had  made  a 
halt,  wherein  they  were  negligently  permitting  their  people 
to  repose,  without  remembering  that  the  meanest  of  gnats 
shall  oft-times  puncture  the  eye  of  the  bravest  lion,  when 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  in  a  narrow  defile  where  the 
cavalry  bad  not  space  to  move.  The  host  had  been  much 
weakened  by  the  cares  bestowed  on  the  spoil  and  captives, 
which  had  been  despatched  with  the  advance,  and  the  rear- 
guard now  suffered  cruelly ;  very  great  was  the  confusion, 
terrible  the  carnage,  and  many  were  those  that  remained 
captives  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  These  repeated  disas- 
ters took  all  joy  from  the  hearts  of  the  Moslemen  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  brought  consternation  to  those  who  were  defending 
the  frontiers. 

In  this  year  that  learned  Alfaqui,  Tahye  El  Laithi,  who 
was  the  disciple  of  Malic  Ben  Anas,  and  had  twice  vis'ted 
the  East,  died  at  Cordova.  This  is  he  who  was  called  the 
"Wise  Andalusian  and  the  Learning  of  Spain.  Much  dis- 
tinguished in  his  youth  by  the  learned  Malic,  his  abode  was 
so  much  sought  by  disciples  and  zealous  hearers  in  his  riper 
age,  tliat  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  college  or  public 
school. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  256  the  king  gave 
orders  for  the  assembling  of  troops  in  Andalusia,  and  with 
those  of  Merida  and  the  Comarcas  of  that  city,  he  sent 
his  son,  the  Prince  Almondhir,  to  Alaba  and  the  Albaskense 
mountains,  there  to  castigate  Muza,  the  AVali  of  Saragossa, 
who  had  refused  obedience  to  Abdelwahib  Ben  Abdelruf, 
the  governor  appointed  to  that  city  by  his  sovereign.  The 
prince  arrived  before  Saragossa,  but  the  Wali  Muza  closed 
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the  gates,  and  Almoiidhir,  after  havmg  encamped  before 
tlieni  during  twentj-Uve  days,  became  unwilling  to  waste 
his  time  in  that  siege ;  he  therefore  passed  on  to  the  irontier 
of  Afrauc,  making  incursions  on  and  devastating  the  Co- 
marcas  of  Alaba,  whence  he  took  much  spoil  and  some  cap- 
tives, with  whom  he  returned  determined  then  to  lay  close 
siege  to  Saragossa. 

In  this  year,  and  on  tlie  night  of  Saturday  the  20th  day 
of  the  moon  iSaiir,  there  appeared  in  the  heavens  a  great 
spot  of  a  red  colour,  and  glow  ing  like  living  fire  ;  it  remained 
visible  from  the  beginning  of  night  to  the  dawn,  and  caused 
infinite  terror  among  the  ignorant  and  untaught  people, 
vi^ho  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  like  kind.  At  this 
time  there  died  in  Cordova  Ibrahim  Ben  Musiema,  called 
Abu  Ishac  :  he  was  many  years  AVali  of  the  Zoco,  or  {Superin- 
tendent of  Markets,  and  had  always  been  much  respected  as 
well  as  feared  by  the  merchants  and  traders,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  man  of  pure  integrity,  very  upright  in  his  judgments, 
and  one  who  would  not  accept  a  gift  from  any  man. 


CHAP,  LIV.— Of  the  entrance  of  prince  almondhie  into 

SAEAGOSSA,  AND  THAT  OF  TUE  KING  INTO  THE  CITY  OF  TOLEDO. 

In  the  yea-r  257,  Prince  Almondhir  still  continued  to  make 
war  on  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Spain,  and  he  w^as  laying 
close  siege  to  Saragossa,  wdien  a  messenger  approached  his 
camp  with  information  to  the  eflect  that  the  AV  ali  Muza  had 
that  morning  been  found  dead  in  his  bed :  but  this  death 
did  not  occur  without  mucli  suspicion  of  his  having  been 
suffocated  therein.  The  city  then  surrendered  at  once  to 
Prince  Almondhir,  who  instantly  sent  his  l^'orenicos  or 
couriers  with  that  intelligence  to  the  king  his  father  ;  the 
latter  receiving  it  with  great  joy. 

In  that  same  year,  the  people  of  Toledo,  moved  by  the 
suggestions  of  seditious  men,  had  proclaimed  the  son  of 
Muza  their  Waii,  although  lie  had  been  deprived  by  his 
sovereign  of  the  go\'ernment  of  that  city  some  few  years 
previously.  The  name  of  the  Wali  thus  proclaimed  was 
Abu  Abdallah  Muhamed  Ben  Muza  xVben  Lobia,  a  general 
of  distinguished  bravery  and  well  experienced  in  the   busi- 
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iies3  of  war,  but  discontented  and  not  well-affected  to  the 
government  of  his  king.  He  had,  indeed,  been  long  in  re- 
bellion, as  before  related,  had  formed  secret  relations  with 
the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  his  Christian  allies  now  gave 
him  aid  in  his  preparations  for  continued  revolt. 

Made  aware  of  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Medina  Toledo  and  their  self- elected  Wali,  King 
Muhamad  assembled  the  troops  of  Andalusia,  and  with  them 
and  the  cavalry  of  his  guard  he  set  forth  towards  the 
Comarcas  of  Toledo.  Those  of  the  city  who  were  disposed 
to  resist  declared  themselves  prepared  to  defend  their  Wali, 
but  the  prudent  general  would  not  entrust  the  safety  ot 
his  life  to  their  walls,  because  he  dreaded  the  natural  incon- 
stancy of  the  popular  mind,  and  not  without  reason  :  know- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  king  was  followed  by  a  powerful 
host,  he  saw  clearly  that  resistance  was  impossible,  and 
leaving  the  city  under  the  pretext  of  intending  to  make  a 
recognizance  of  the  enemy's  force,  he  presently  afterwards 
sent  back  certain  of  his  officers  to  the  principal  men  of 
Toledo,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
resign  themselves  at  once  to  the  obedience  of  the  king, 
and  entreat  his  mercy,  since  they  had  not  troops  sufficient 
for  opposing  him,  nor  the  needful  dispositions  made  for  sus- 
taining a  siege. 

The  populace,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  haunt 
the  streets,  would  fain  have  torn  the  messengers  who  brought 
that  recommendation  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  but  the  per- 
suasions and  advice  of  the  principal  citizens  calmed  the  fury 
of  their  ill-considered  intention,  and  the  envoys  of  Abu  Ab- 
dallali  escaped  the  doom  with  which  they  were  menaced. 
It  was  finally  determined  that  an  embassy  should  go  forth 
imploring  the  pardon  of  King  Muhamad ;  and  this  being 
done,  the  Toledans  were  not  refused  the  grace  they  sought. 
But  among  the  generals  attending  the  king  there  were  not 
a  few  who  counselled  him  to  destroy  the  walls  and  towers 
of  that  city  ;  they  considering  it  better  to  deprive  them  of 
the  temptation  to  future  rebellion  which  those  defences  pre- 
sented, seeing  that  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  gave 
confidence  to  the  unquiet  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  Grod 
did  not  see  fit  to  allow  that  good  counsel  to  be  heard.  Mus- 
lemah  Abu  Said,  son  of  the  King,  and  Wali  of  Sidonia,  was 
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the  person  who  most  earnestly  entreated  Muhamad  to  take 
that  step ;  but  Hixem  Abulwalid,  Alasbag  Abulcasim,  and 
Abderaliinan  Abuhnotaraf,  who  were  also  sons  of  the  king, 
supported  tlie  contrary  opinion,  and  their  counsels  prevailed. 
Muliainad  remained  some  days  at  Toledo,  and  having  made 
all  needful  arrangements  for  the  quiet  and  good  order  of 
the  city,  he  then  returned  to  Cordova,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  many  demonstrations  of  gladness. 

In  the  year  258,  there  died  at  Murcia,  which  was  hig 
native  place,  Abdelgebar  Ben  Muza  Ben  Obeidala  El 
Sameti,  Header  of  the  Koran,  a  doctor  of  extraordinary 
erudition. 

Now  King  Muhamad  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  mild 
nature,  and  was  accustomed  to  converse  with  much  kindli- 
ness, and  even  ftimiliarity,  with  the  people  of  his  household  and 
service.  Among  those  who  were  thus  favoured  was  Abdallali 
Ben  Casim,  his  Alcatib  or  private  secretary,  who  was  much 
valued  by  Muhamad  for  his  abilities  and  worth.  One  day 
this  officer  entered  the  king's  chamber  while  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  was  passing  over  the  city,  and 
the  clouds  darkened  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  when  he  found 
Muhamad  amusing  himself  with  several  children,  holding 
one  of  singular  beauty  and  grace  on  his  knees,  and  taking 
great  pleasure  in  the  occupation  he  had  chosen.  "  Where- 
fore dost  thou  come  on  a  day  like  this  r"  said  the  king  to 
hifi  secretary  ;  "  we  can  do  no  work  in  such  weather,  as  thou 
seest."  "My  Lord,"  replied  Abdallah,  "there  is  a  saying 
among  the  people,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  good  to  be  with 
children  when  thunders  are  raging,  and  1  say  the  same.'* 
He  then  continued  in  words  to  the  following  effect  : — 
"  Good  is  it  to  be  with  infants  when  thunders  resound, 
good  also  to  hear  the  pleasant  murmur  of  the  flowing  beakers 
aJid  the  rejoicing  guests." 

"Not  ill  doth  the  beautiful  cupbearer  fulfil  his  office  when 
the  clouds  are  crowning  the  tall  trees  of  the  garden. 

"  See  how  the  branches  bend  beneath  the  sweet  and 
gracious  burthen  of  fair  drops  that  the  wind  hath  brought 
them. 

"  And  now,  behold  how  all  smiles  radiantly  around  us, 
l^littering  in  the  rays  of  the  returning  sun  !" 

The  king  was  pleased  with  the  occurrence  and  with  these 
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verses,  which  Abdalhih  recited  with  much  grace  :  he  com- 
inanded  to  bring  sweetmeats  and  a  collation,  goblets  and 
the  liquor  Sahba  ;*  also  that  musicians  and  singers  should 
come  before  him.  But  during  the  feast  Muhamad  secretly 
bade  the  little  slave  who  served  him  to  throw  the  goblets 
at  the  head  of  Abdallah  ;  and  the  boy,  who  knew  well  how 
to  obey  his  lord,  threw  them  one  after  another  as  com- 
manded. Yet  Abdallah  so  turned  his  head  that  he  avoided 
the  blows  of  all,  and  said  to  the  child, — 

"  Oh,  lovely  one,  be  not  cruel,  seeing  that  cruelty  doth 
not  accord  well  with  beauty. 

"  The  beautiful  heaven  itself  is  only  delightful  when  it  is 
serene  :  but  see,  its  looks  of  anger  now  terrify  and  dismay 
us  by  their  gloom," 

The  king  applauded  the  reply  and  the  verses  of  his 
secretary,  and  commanded  that  a  Bidra  (a  purse  often  thou- 
sand Adirhames)  should  be  given  him,  or,  if  he  preferred 
that  gift,  the  beautiful  little  slave  who  was  the  cupbearer : 
but  Abdallah  preferred  the  purse  to  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  child. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
the  Great  Mosque  M'ith  a  fearful  crash,  and  fell  upon  the 
very  carpet  whereon  the  king  Muhamad  was  at  that  moment 
making  his  prayer.f 


CHAP  LV. — Of  new  incuesions  on  the  teeeitoet  of  gallicia, 

AND  OF  VAEIOUS  EVENTS  AND  CALAMITIES. 

In  the  year  259,  Prince  Almondhir  made  another  incursion 
on  the  territories  of  Gallicia,  where  he  conibated  the  Chris- 
tians with  varying  fortune.  At  the  passage  of  the  river 
Sahagun,  which  flows  into  the  Douro,  he  brought  them  to  a 
pitched  battle,    in  which  there   died  many  brave  cavaliers 

*  Saliba,  tlie  name  of  a  colourless  liquid  used  as  an  evasion  of  the 
Alooi-anic  proliibilion  against  the  Ghniai'  or  red  wine. —  Coiide. 

t  The  Arc-libif>liop  Don  Kodrjgo,  in  Ids  History  of  the  Arabs,  tells 
us  that  the  lightnhig  killed  two  men  who  were  piaying  at  the  side  oi'lhe 
King. —  loid. 
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of  Cordova  and  Seville,  with  many  of  Toledo  and  Merida ; 
but  the  Christians  on  their  part  were  subjected  to  so  cruel  a 
carnage,  that  they  were  employed  during  more  than  eleven 
days  in  burying  their  dead,  and  could  not  make  an  end  of 
the  work  even  in  that  time. 

Prince  Almondhir  then  passed  along  the  whole  frontier, 
performing  wondrous  feats  of  arms,  although  everywhere 
meeting  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  seeing  that  the  people 
of  Gallicia  are  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  race  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  Christian  faith ;  and  there  rarely  passed  a  day 
wherein  there  was  not  more  than  one  sharp  skirmish  be- 
tween the  opposing  leaders.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
prince  returned  into  Lusitania. 

In  the  year  260  there  was  so  terrible  a  drought  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  that  the  springs  and  foun- 
tains failed  entirely ;  the  fields  did  not  bring  forth  their 
fruits,  and  the  general  sterility  producing  famine,  the 
poorer  of  the  people  died  of  hunger.  After  this  succeeded 
a  pestilence,  which  caused  a  frightful  mortality  throughout 
the  West,  as  well  in  Africa  as  in  Spain.  In  Arabia,  the 
Mother  of  cities,  even  Mecca,  was  deserted  by  her  inhabi- 
tants ;  there  no  longer  remained  within  her  streets  any 
otJier  than  the  mere  passing  traveller,  and  the  Caaba  was 
closed  for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  These  calamitiesi 
prevented  the  going  forth  of  any  host ;  and  during  six  years 
there  was  no  war,  save  only  that  ever  waged  on  the  frontier, 
for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

In  the  year  263  the  Prince  Almondhir  once  more  directed 
his  march  upon  Gallicia,  where  he  took  much  spoil  and 
made  many  of  the  Christians  captive ;  but  these  advan- 
tages were  not  obtained  without  much  hard  fighting,  and  tlie 
loss  of  many  of  the  ]Mosleraah  troops.  In  this  year  died 
Yahye  Ben  Hegag,  who  lost  his  life  while  fighting  in  one  of 
the  skirmishes  just  alluded  to :  he  was  a  cavalier  of  distin- 
guished bravery,  and  had  been  much  renowned  for  his 
vovages  to  the  East. 

The  traitorous  Omar  Ben  Hafsun  Aben  Arius,  who  had 
nieauAvhile  found  shelter  and  protection  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Afranc,  now  ofiered  to  become  their  vassal  and 
pay  thern  tribute,  on  condition  that  they  should  lend  him 
the  aid  of  their  arms,  he  promising  on  his  part  to  put  into 
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their  possession  sucli  fortresses  as  he  should  occupy  with  the 
help  of  their  troops.  And  accordingly  he  obtained  possession 
of  all  the  strong  places  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Segre,  when 
he  sold  the  cities  of  the  Moslemah  to  the  enemies  of  Islam  ; 
and  the  Christians,  to  whom  he  thus  paid  tribute,  called  him 
a  king. 

.  Prince  Almondhir,  with  the  troops  of  Merida  and  Toledo, 
passed  the  year  263  in  various  irruptions  along  the  whole 
frontier  line  of  Grallicia.  The  Christians  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Zamora,  holding  it  with  great  care,  and  having 
strongly  fortified  and  increased  its  defences ;  to  this  place, 
therefore,  Almondhir  laid  close  siege,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  reducing  it  to  surrender  when  he  received  notice  that  the 
King  of  Gallicia  was  approaching  w4th  a  powerful  host  to 
its  relief.  He  prepared  at  once  to  set  his  Moslemah  forces 
in  order  of  battle,  and  receive  the  coming  foe  as  was  befitting. 
But  there  were  now  found  to  be  timid  and  superstitious 
men  in  the  host,  who  refused  the  fight ;  nor,  despite  all  the 
valour  of  the  prince  and  his  generals,  could  they  be  brought 
to  do  their  duty,  as  from  good  Moslemah  is  ever  to  be  ex- 
pected. A  frightful  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  but  other  writers 
declare  that  this  event  did  not  occur  till  the  year  following : 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  utmost  that  Almondhir  could  now 
effect  was  that  his  people  should  retire  without  disorder 
before  the  face  of  their  enemies ;  nor  was  even  that  much 
secured  but  by  unheard-of  labours  on  the  part  of  the 
Alcaides.  Many  brave  and  noble  cavaliers  died  by  the  side 
of  Almondhir  in  this  retreat,  as  they  struggled  to  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Christian  foe  pressing  on  their  rear 
and  eagerly  seeking  their  lives. 

In  this  year,  or,  as  appears  more  probable,  in  the  end  of 
that  preceding,  died  the  Cadi  of  Tadmir,  Fadl  Ben  Fadl  Ben 
Amira,  a  man  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  on  account  of 
his  virtues  and  integrity,  and  one  who  for  his  consummate 
prudence  and  sagacity  had  been  much  consulted  by  the 
princes. 

In  the  year  267,  and  on  Thursday  the  22nd  day  of  the 
Moon  of  Xawal,  there  was  an  earthquake  of  so  terrible  a 
kind  that  many  palaces  and  other  magnificent  buildings  were 
thrown  down  with  frightful  ruin  :  some  that  were  not  wholly 
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destroyed  were  yet  cleft  from  the  roof  to  tlie  basement, 
while  others  were  so  much  shaken  that  it  became  needful 
to  take  them  down  and  rebuild  them  from  the  foundations. 
Mountains  sank  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  rocks  receding 
formed  awful  gulphs.  The  earth  opened  in  several  places, 
swallowing  up  towns  and  eminences  of  great  altitude,  the  sea 
drew  back  and  departed  from  the  coasts,  islands  disappeared, 
while  rocks  that  had  been  previously  conspicuous  objects  on 
the  coast  sank  in  the  deeps,  and  were  swallowed  up  for 
ever  from  the  sight  of  men.  The  people  departed  from  the 
cities  and  went  forth  into  the  fields ;  the  birds  abandoned 
their  nests,  and  the  wild  beasts,  rushing  in  terror  from  their 
dens,  went  roaring  about  through  the  plains,  to  the  grievous 
increase  of  the  general  confusion  and  dismay.  Never  had 
men  seen  or  heard  of  anything  similar  to  this  catastrophe : 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Spain  were  totally  ruined. 

All  these  things  produced  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  more  especially  on  those  of  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar,  that  they  could  not  believe  them  to  be  natural,  as  the 
Prince  Almondhir  painfully  laboured  to  convince  his  people 
they  truly  were,  although  but  rarely  witnessed.  Vainly  did 
he  declare  that  these  things  had  no  relation  to  the  works  of 
man,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  that  they  could  not  be  influ- 
enced in  any  way  by  his  acts  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  showed 
them  how  the  earth  trembled  alike  for  the  Moslemnli  and 
the  Christians,  for  the  most  hurtful  and  the  most  innocent 
creatures,  without  distinction  ;  the  ignorance  and  vain  fears 
of  the  multitude  prevailed ;  they  refused  to  be  convinced, 
and  the  labours  of  such  as  would  have  taught  them  better 
were  but  lost  pains.  By  the  consent  of  the  King  Muhamad, 
his  son  Prince  Almondhir  then  made  a  truce  with  the 
King  of  the  Christians,  who  sent  his  messengers  to  Cor- 
dova; these  Envoys  being  accompanied  to  that  city  by 
cavaliers  of  the  Moslemah  army.* 

*  This  embassy  must  be  that  of  Dulcidio,  whicii  is  meutioned  by  our 
aucient  chroniclers. —  Conde. 
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CHAP.  LVI. — Of  the  incursion"  madt;  by  those  of  afranc  with 

OMAR  BEN  HAFSUN  INTO  SPAIN,  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  AYBAR. 

Then  Omar  Ben  Hafsun,  fearing  lest  Almondhir  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  that 
truce  to  attack  himself,  begged  those  of  Afranc  and  of  tlie 
mountains  of  Albortat  to  assist  him  with  such  troops  as  they 
could  spare  ;  whereupon  the  enemies  of  Allaii  got  together 
in  uncountable  hordes,  and  came  pouring  from  their 
mountains  over  all  the  country,  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
Ebro.  The  AValies  of  Saragossa  and  Huesca  met  the  enemy 
at  Tutila,  but  were  defeated,  and  sent  demands  for  succour 
to  Cordova  as  well  as  to  the  AValies  of  Merida  and  Toledo. 

Aroused  by  the  danger  of  so  impetuous  an  irruption, 
Mohamed  himself  instantly  set  forth  in  person  with  all  his 
cavalry,  and  having  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  Prince 
Almondhir,  they  disposed  their  Alchamizes  *  in  the  best 
order,  appointing  a  carefully  selected  body  of  cavalry  and 
foot  soldiers  to  each  division.  All  arrangements  being  thus 
made  they  set  forth  to  meet  the  Christians.  The  advanced 
guard  was  led  by  Almondhir,  and  the  main  body  by  King 
Mohamad  himself;  the  command  of  the  right  wing  was  given 
to  Aben  Abdelruf,  that  of  the  left  to  Aben  Kustam,  the 
rear  being  conducted  by  the  AVali  of  Sidonia,  Abu  Said,  who 
was  another  of  the  sons  of  the  king. 

The  people  of  Afranc,  finding  ot  what  quality  was  the 
army  approaching  against  them,  then  became  afraid  of  giving 
battle,  and  withdrew  by  forced  marches  to  their  fortresses. 
But  on  that  occasion  it  was  to  the  Moslemah  as  if  the 
mountains  had  been  the  most  level  plains ;  they  pursued 
their  foe,  resolved  to  take  him  wherever  he  might  be  found, 
and  one  morning,  at  the  hour  of  dawn,  Almondhir  discovered 
the  camp  of  Afranq  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
where  he  had  permitted  his  troops  to  enjoy  a  short  repose. 
Tiie  enemv  now  saw  himself  to  be  so  near  the  battle  that  to 
reiuse  it  was  no  longer  possible:  wherefore  the  deadly  strife 
«'as  begun,  and  until  late  in  the  day  was  maintained  with 

•  *  See  note,  p.  300. 
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equal  valour  and  impetuosity  on  both  sides ;  yet  the  Mos- 
lemah  did  finally  bucceed  in  effecting  the  defeat  of  the 
Christians,  Garcia,  their  king,  remaining  dead  on  the  field, 
with  the  principal  cavaliers  of  his  train  :  Omar  Ben  Hafsuu 
Aben  Arius  was  also  mortally  wounded,  and  the  plains 
around  lay  strewed  with  corpses  that  were  floating  in  their 
blood.  This  day  of  glorious  memory  for  the  Moslemah,  and 
of  unhappy  recollections  for  the  Christian  faith,  was  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  209  ;*  the  spoil  of  arms  and  other  riches 
left  by  the  enemy  was  enormous,  and  those  rich  gains  were 
very  grateful  to  the  eovetousness  of  the  Mosleman  soldiery. 
Prince  Almondhir  remained  on  the  frontier  until  the 
winter,  but  the  king  returned  to  Cordova,  being  received 
with  acclamations  of  triumph  and  gladness  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  through  which  he  passed.  On  this  occasion 
verses  were  made  by  Muhamad,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  that  collection  of  Ahmed  Ben  Earag,  which  he  has  en- 
titled "  Tlie  Gardens ;"  or  rather  they  were  in  fact  made  by 
the  king  on  his  return  from  an  earlier  expedition,  and  when 
he  was  much  younger ;  but  they  are  most  commonly  attri- 
buted to  this  period,  and  are  therefore  given  here  : — 

I  come  from  fields  of  death,  and  in  its  sheatli 
My  good  sword  rests ;  but  thou,  O  glaive  of  lore 
Giv'st  no  repose ;   thou  still  dost  wound  my  heart 
With  torments  ever  new.     Afar,  methouglit, 
Were  pain  and  woe  that  could  not  well  increase ; 
Yet  fiercer  glow  the  fires  within  my  breast 
As  I  draw  near  thee,  Love.     I  seek  my  teat, 
I  Lay  the  ponderous  weeds  of  war  aside  ; 
But  keener  than  the  steel  art  Thou,  fell  Passion. 

Cordova !  do  I  near  thee,  my  bright  home, 

Or  dost  thou  fly  my  steps  ?     Tliy  wished- for  towers 

Show  not  their  heads  to  him  whose  longing  eye 

Looks  but  for  them  in  all  the  wide  expanse 

Of  the  far  heaven.     Oh,  cloud  tiiat  veils  the  sun. 

Fall  down  in  blessings  on  the  guardian  trees 

That  shade  mine  Alcazar,  and  on  the  meads 

*  It  was  in  this,  the  renowned  battle  of  Aybar,  that  Garcia  Iniguea, 
King  of  Navarre,  died  fighting  against  the  Moors,  in  the  second  year  ol 
iiic  reign. — Coude, 
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That  edge  my  proud  Rusafa  !* — make  them  bright 

And  gaily  green  as  I  with  blood  of  foes 

Have  coloured  fair  those  fields,  whence  gladly  now 

My  steps  return.     The  plain  war's  breath  has  tainted 

Pleased  do  I  leave  !     On  the  pale  brow  of  night 

My  lances  sparkled  brighter  than  the  stars  ; 

And  to  my  myriad  warriors,  I,  their  lord, 

Was  a  strong  shield,  I  led  them  to  the  fight ; 

To  tlieir  fast  showering  blows  my  presence  gave 

Redoubled  strength,  and  a  new  impulse  lent 

To  their  high  valour. 


CHAP.  LYII. — Or  the  decxaration  of  prince  almondhie  as  suc- 
cessor TO  THE  KINGDOM,  AND  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  MUHAMAD, 

The  day  od  which  Muhamad  entered  Cordova  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  battle  of  iVybar  was  one  of  great  festival,  all 
the  people  of  the  city  going  forth  to  receive  him.  The  king 
made  many  acknowledgments  to  the  cavaliers  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  and  presented  them  with  rich  gifts  of  horses, 
arms,  and  magnificent  robes.  The  frontier  being  ultimately 
subjected  to  obedience,  and  all  things  placed  in  security, 
Prince  Almondhir  also  returned  to  Cordova,  seemg  that  the 
season  of  the  rains  had  come  ;  but  on  his  way  he  required 
hostages  from  several  cities  of  Eastern  Spain,  of  whose 
fidelity  he  had  grave  doubts. 

And  now,  as  a  reward  for  services  so  important,  and  con- 
sidering that  all  men  regarded  Almondhir  as  the  pillar  of 
the  state.  King  Muhamad  commanded  that  the  Waiies  of 
the  principal  provinces  should  repair  to  Cordova,  and  in  their 
presence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Viziers,  Cadies,  and  Hagibs 
of  his  Council  and  Royal  Household,  he  declared  the  Prince 
Almondhir  to  be  thenceforth  his  associate  in  the  empire,  and 
at  his  death  the  successor  to  his  throne.  Then  all  the 
Viziers  and  Councillors  of  the  State  who  were  present  swore 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Prince  without  rLi«orve  or  ex- 
ceptions.    This  solemn  oath  was  taken  in  the  year  270. 

*  The  Rusafa  is  a  species  of  quay  or  place  of  debarkation  for  mer- 
chandise, but  it  here  means  a  promenade  also  ;  the  noble  embankments 
which  were  used  as  quays  by  the  Cordovan  merchants  servmg  also  as  a 
public  walk  along  the  Guadalquiver  for  the  inhabitants. — Tb. 
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It  is  said  that  at  tliis  time  Omar  Ben  Hafsun  Aben 
Arius  died  of  his  wounds  ;  when  his  son  Oalib  Aben  ilat'sun 
renewed  the  compact  made  by  his  father  with  the  Christians 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Afranc  :  and,  the  natural  desire 
of  vengeance  animating  those  people,  they  descended  with 
the  rebel  Calib  and  his  partizans  from  the  mountains  behind 
Yaca,  where  Aben  Hafsun  had  his  chief  refuge,  into  the 
territory  of  Borja,  whence  they  made  incursions  on  the  hither 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  calling  the  rebel  chief  Calib  Aben  Hafsun 
the  king  of  that  country. 

When  intelligence  of  these  things  reached  Cordova,  Prince 
Almondhir  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  Toledo 
which  had  been  assembled  by  the  general  Walid  Ben  Abdel- 
hamid,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  scene  of  disorder. 
The  prince  took  the  road  by  Valencia,  because  the  incur- 
sions of  the  rebels  descended  along  the  whole  shore  of  the 
Ebro ;  but  when  the  latter  heard  that  Almondhir  was  ap- 
proaching against  them  they  retired  to  their  mountains. 

Almondhir  then  made  halt  at  Tortosa,  commanding  the 
Wali  Abdelhamid  to  proceed  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
and  to  the  observation  of  the  rebel  movements.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  Walid  Ben  Abdelhamid  accordingly 
fought  many  battles,  yet  none  of  any  great  importance,  with 
those  insurgents  ;  but  in  the  next  year  he  obtained  certain 
advantages  over  them,  taking  possession  of  the  fortresses  on 
the  Segre  and  the  Cinca,  with  those  of  others  on  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Ebro,  Einally,  however,  and  at  the  passage 
of  Hisna-Xariz,  having  defeated  a  body  of  Christian  troops 
led  by  certain  nobles  of  the  mountains  of  Afranc,  who  were 
partizans  of  Aben  Hafsun,  Abdelhamid  pursued  the  flying 
foe  with  too  lictle  caution,  and  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  with 
that  intent  by  the  Christians,  when  the  Mosleman  army  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  within  a  narrow  valley,  for  which 
the  mountains  barred  their  escape.  The  Wall,  grievously 
wounded,  soon  lay  helpless  on  the  fipld,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  foe  ;  but  as  tlie  commanders  of  that  host 
had  long  known  his  bravery  and  the  elevation  of  his  cha- 
racter, which  was  in  esteem  for  excellence  on  all  the  frontier, 
the  Christian  leeches  were  commanded  to  bind  up  his 
wounds ;  and  their  geixeral  treated  him  with  much  honour. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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The  remains  of  Abdelhamid's  force  meanwhile  took  shelter 
in  tlie  cities  of  the  frontier ;  but  many  of  the  Moslemah  there 
fell  captive  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

The  news  of  that  disaster  caused  much  sorrow  to  Prince 
Almondhir,  who  deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
cavaliers.  He  sent  envoys  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Ab- 
delhamid,  for  which  he  paid  a  large  sum  in  doubloons  of 
gold ;  that  general  being  in  great  repute  through  all  the 
mountains  of  Afranc.  This  defeat  occurred  in  the  end  of 
the  year  272. 

The  most  important  events  and  those  that  are  of  least 
moment,  the  fall  of  a  mountain  and  that  of  a  willow-leaf, 
all  proceed  alike  from  the  Divine  Will,  and  take  place  as  they 
are  written  on  the  tables  of  the  Eternal  Destinies  ;  when, 
where,  and  as  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  wisdom  of  Allah. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  King  Muhamad,  being  without 
any  kind  of  indisposition  whatever,  and  taking  his  recreation 
in  the  gardens  of  his  Alcazar  with  his  viziers  and  the  more 
familiar  of  his  attendants,  Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz  Ben  Chalid, 
the  Wali  of  Jaen,  addressed  the  monarch  in  these  words  : — 
"  How  fortunate  is  the  condition  of  kings  !  for  them  only 
is  the  world  truly  delicious,  while  for  the  rest  of  mankind 
life  has  but  few  and  passing  pleasures !  How  lovely  are 
their  gardens — what  magnificent  palaces  are  their  abodes, 
and  how  richly  are  these  supplied  with  all  delights.  Yet 
must  death  draw  the  cord,  when  it  has  been  extended  to  the 
limit  determined  by  the  hand  of  fate,  and  the  most  power- 
ful prince  then  finishes  as  doth  the  rustic  labourer  and  the 
dweller  in  a  hovel." 

To  this  Muhamad  replied — "  The  path  of  life  doth  indeed 
appear  to  be  strewed  with  flowers  of  fair  odour  for  the  foot 
of  kings,  but  of  a  truth  the  blossoms  are  roses  with  very 
sharp  thorns.  The  death,  of  all  creatures  is  the  work  of 
God's  hand  ;  in  death  is  the  commencement  of  inetfable  good 
for  the  just  man,  and  but  for  death  I  should  not  now  be 
King  of  Spain." 

Muhamad  then  retired  to  his  apartments  and  lay  down 
to  repose,  but  there  fell  upon  his  eyelids  that  sleep  from 
wiiich  no  man  wakes ;  that  sleep  which,  causing  all  the 
delights  of  this  world  to  vanish,  makes  equally  an  end  o£ 
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the  cares  and  vain  hopes  of  human  life.  The  occurrence 
took  place  towards  twilight  of  Sunday  the  29th  day  of  the 
Moon  Safir,  in  the  year  273. 

INluhaniad  was  05  years  of  age,  or  near  that  period ;  he  had 
reigned  thirty-four  years  and  eleven  months  ;  he  had  one 
hundred  sons,  the  children  of  his  numerous  wives,  and  thirty- 
three  of  these  survived  him.  A  man  of  upright  life,  Mu- 
hamad  was  the  friend  of  wise  men,  and  took  much  pleasure 
in  the  conversation  of  the  Alimes  and  Hafitzes,  or  relators  of 
historical  facts  and  of  the  Traditions.  The  learned  Alfaqui 
Baqui  Ben  Chalad,  called  Abu  Abderahman,  was  greatly 
favoured  by  this  monarch,  who  defended  him  from  his  rivals 
when  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  Aljama 
of  Cordova  to  reject  his  tenets  and  condemn  the  doctrines 
he  tanght.  In  the  distribution  of  charges,  offices,  and  em- 
ployments, this  monarch  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  Syrians 
to  the  A^eledi  Arabians  :  the  private  secretary  of  Muhamad 
was  his  own  son  Abdelmelic. 

King  Muhamad  Ben  Abderahman  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  Caliph  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan  ;  not  in  personal 
appearance  only,  but  also  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He 
wrote  with  elegance,  and  made  very  good  verses.  In  Cor- 
dova he  performed  many  useful  Vvorks,  constructing  magni- 
fiet;nt  baths  and  commodious  Abrevadores  for  the  watering 
of  cattle  and  horses.  He  did  not  alter  the  fabrication  of 
tlie  coin,  but  left  all  as  he  had  received  it  from  his  fathers. 
His  bier  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  all  the  dwellers  in 
Cordova,  and  the  prayer  was  made  by  his  son  Almondhir ; 
seeing  that  although  that  Prince  was  absent  at  the  Baths 
of  Almeria  when  the  death  of  his  father  took  place,  yet, 
being  summoned  immediately,  he  arrived  in  time  to  per- 
form the  duty  in  question,  and  to  accompany  his  bier  to  the 
grave. 


CHAP.  LYIII. — Of  the  eeign  of  king  almondhie,  son  op 

MUHAMAD, 

"When  the  Prince  Almondhir  received  the  unhappy  intelli- 
gence of  his  father's  death,  he  was  at  the  Baths  of  Almeria, 
as  above  said ;  but   departing  at  once  for  Cordova,  he  wa3 
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proclaimed  King  on  the  same  day  that  saw  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  his  father,  when  the  Chotba  was  said  for  him  in 
all  the  Mosques  of  the  city.  He  was  called  Abu  Alhakem ; 
the  name  of  the  mother  that  bore  him  was  Othul,  and  he 
was  born  in  the  year  229. 

Iza  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad  El  Eazi  affirms  that  Almondhir, 
son  of  the  King  Muhamad,  succeeded  to  his  father  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Moon  of  the  first  Eebie,  in  the  year  273, 
on  the  fourth  day  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor ;  he 
adds,  that  the  intelligence  found  him,  not  at  the  Baths  of 
Almeria,  but  making  war  on  the  confines  of  E,aya,  and  that 
he  arrived  at  his  Alcazar  the  day  previous  to  that  of  his 
proclamation.  El  Raji  relates  furthermore  that  Almondhir 
made  the  prayer  for  his  father,  and  duly  celebrated  his  funeral 
rites,  receiving  himself  the  homage  of  his  people  on  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  following. 

The  Hagib  of  that  time  was  the  Vizier  Haxem  Ben 
Abdelaziz,  and  he  continued  to  hold  ofiice  until  put  to 
death  by  command  of  Almondhir.  This  Haxem  was  much 
distinguished  by  Muhamad  the  son  of  Abderahman,  who 
had  made  him  vizier ;  his  forefathers  had  been  Walies  to 
the  Caliph  Otman  Ben  Afan  and  others,  and  he  was  elder 
brother  of  the  Cadi  Aslam  Ben  Abdelaziz.  He  had  been  Wali 
of  Jaen  in  his  earlier  life,  and  had  held  the  government  of 
other  cities  also :  it  was  by  him  that  the  city  of  Ubeda  was 
founded,  and  he  built  the  greater  part  of  the  strongholds 
in  that  Comarca. 

Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz  was  indeed  much  esteemed  by  the 
whole  Koyal  House  of  Spain,  seeing  that  he  united  in  his 
own  person  all  the  qualities  demanded  to  make  the  perfect 
cavalier  of  his  time,  being  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and 
the  graces  proper  to  the  highly  bred  gentleman,  as  well  as 
for  his  love  of  elegant  letters,  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  Almondhir 
also,  during  the  time  of  Muhamad,  father  of  that  sov  ereign ; 
but  the  former  subsequently  became  indisposed  towards 
him  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  first  appearance  of  Haxem'g 
proximate  disgrace  was  at  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiancef 
to  Almondhir. 

On  this  subject   authors  relate,   that,   when  Almondhil 
arrived,  the  Hagib  presented  liimself  in  the  Hall  of  Alle 
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giance,  without  further  delay,  and  as  he  had  descended  from 
his  horse  with  his  vestments  all  folded,  as  they  had  come 
from  the  saddle.  Taking  the  book  into  his  hands,  he  began 
to  read  the  accustomed  formulary  ;  but  when  he  camr?  to 
the  mention  of  Muhamad's  name,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
— he  became  confused  ;  and  remaining  for  some  time  unable 
to  speak,  did  not  well  see  where  he  had  left  off  when  he 
recommenced,  and  thus  read  a  certain  passage  over  again. 
Almondhir  remarked  the  mistake,  and  looked  at  the  Hagib 
with  anger ;  but  Haxem  did  not  observe  that  look ;  and 
continuing  his  reading,  went  on  to  the  end.  Those  who 
saw  the  frightfiil  expression  on  the  face  of  Almondhir  are 
said  to  have  felt  terrified  at  its  darkness,  and  to  have  seen 
that  it  threatened  death.  When  the  bier  of  Muhamad  was^ 
borne  into  the  tomb,  Haxem  threw  ofi'  his  cloak,  and  took 
the  turban  from  his  head,  in  the  extremity  of  grief  He  then 
entered  the  sepulchre  and  wept  with  bitter  lamentations,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Oh,  Muhamad  !  would  that  my  soul  were  now 
with  thine  !  and  that  for  thee  I  might  have  drained  the  cup  of 
death."  All  this  was  told  to  Almondhir  ;  and  the  ruin  of 
Haxem  was  furthermore  facilitated  by  the  enmity  of  Muhamad 
Ben  Grehmar  and  Abdelmelic  Ben  Umeya,  both  of  whom  rose 
up  against  him,  when  they  perceived  that  he  was  losing  the 
favour  of  the  king.  Even  Saida,  the  sister  of  Almondhir, 
was  employed  to  promote  the  rum  of  the  house  and  family 
of  Haxem ;  nor  did  any  long  time  elapse  before  that  evil 
work  was  accomplished,  since  all  becomes  easy,  once  the 
head  of  the  house  to  be  destroyed  hath  lost  the  favour  of 
the  king. 

The  death  of  Muhamad  Ben  Abderahman  was  instantly 
known  on  the  frontier,  and  Calib  Ben  Hafsun  Aben  Arius 
at  once  descended  from  his  mountains.  By  the  aid  of 
secret  partizans  he  had  speedily  assembled  a  numerous 
host  ;  and  that  done,  he  came  down  on  the  country  through 
the  district  watered  by  the  Ebro,  taking  possession,  by  sur- 
prise, of  many  cities  in  Eastern  Spain.  Having  gathered 
a  force  of  ten  thousand  horse,  Calib  Aben  Hafsun  then 
obtained  possession  of  the  cities  of  Saragossa  and  Huesca 
by  surrender;  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Toledo. 
By  m.eans  of  his  relations  with  certain  among  the  Christians 
there,  he  entered  that  city,  calling  himself  king  thereof,  and 
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distributing  money  among  the  poorer  of  tlie    people,  to 
induce  them  to  proclaim  him  in  the  streets. 

The  accounts  which  reached  Almondhir  of  these  things 
caused  him  heavy  cares.  He  commanded  that  the  banners 
of  Andalusia  and  Merida  should  be  raised,  and  sent  Haxem 
Ben  Abdelaziz,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  in  advance. 
That  general  arrived,  by  forced  marches,  in  the  im.mediate 
neighbourhood  of  Toledo  ;  and  the  rebel  Calib,  fearing  to 
sustain  a  siege,  in  a  city  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
could  not  give  his  confidence,  departed  with  the  flower  of 
his  army,  but  left  a  large  garrison  within  the  walls,  with 
directions  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  He  then  strongly 
fortified  the  castles  of  the  Tagus,  as  he  also  did  the 
fortresses  Uclis,  Huebde,  Alarcon,  and  Conca;  Haxem" 
meanwhile  besieging  Toledo  with  great  activity. 

Calib  Hafsun  now  demanded  new  succours  from  his 
allies ;  and  that  he  might  await  the  arrival  of  these  auxiliaries 
in  the  greater  safety,  he  proposed  certain  conditions  to  the 
General  Haxem, — offering  to  surrender  the  city  of  Toledo, 
and  retire  to  Eastern  Spain,  provided  he  would  supply 
beasts  of  burthen  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  Calib  to 
transport  his  wounded  people,  his  treasures,  and  the  various 
munitions  which  he  had  stored  in  Toledo,  seeing  that  without 
these  aids  he  could  not  return  to  the  frontier  by  any  other 
means  than  that  of  imposing  heavy  contributions  on  the 
towns  through  which  he  must  pass.  He  added,  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  bad  Moslemah,  and  by  the  Christians  of 
Toledo  ;  but  that,  being  now  undeceived,  and  seeing  things 
as  they  truly  w^ere,  he  proposed  the  conditions  mentioned, 
in  all  sincerity,  and  was  ready  to  abide  by  his  offers. 

The  compact  thus  proposed  appeared  highly  acceptable  to 
Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz,  and  he  sent  notice  thereof  to  King 
A  Imondhir  ;  who  had  now  arrived  in  the  Comarcas  of  Toledo 
w  ith  his  Andalusian  forces ;  but  the  latter,  fearing  the 
falsehood  and  artifice  of  the  rebel,  sent  a  reply,  to  the 
eti'ect  that  he  would  have  the  General  Haxem  be  very 
cautious,  and  not  permit  himself  to  be  trifled  with  by  that 
rratty  fox,  Calib  Hafsun  Aben  Arius.  Abdelaziz  was, 
jievertheless,  entirely  persuaded  of  Calib's  sincerity  ;  and 
wrote  to  the  king,  informing  him  that  he  was  prepared  to 
grant  what  the  rebel  chief  had  desired,  since  there  was  but 
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little  risk  in  doing  so,  seeing  that  if,  when  the  beasts  of 
burthen  were  supplied,  Calib  liafsun  should  refuse  to  sur- 
render the  city,  he  could  then  be  met  in  arms  ;  whereas,  if 
he  did  surrender  the  place,  and  his  sincerity  thus  become 
1  manifest,  they  would  avoid  a  civil  war,  which  could  not  but 
prove  a  great  evil,  and  was  of  very  doubtful  consequences, 
even  at  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for. 

The  animals  required  for  transport  were  furnished 
accordingly ;  and  a  large  body  of  Calib's  troops  came  forth 
from  the  city,  appearing  to  evacuate  the  same,  as  had  been 
agreed.  But  there  was  also  another  pow^erfui  division  of 
the  rebel  army  still  concealed  within  it.  The  rebels  then 
took  their  beasts,  which  the}^  loaded  with  their  sick  and 
provisions,  leaving  Toledo,  in  appearance,  as  had  been 
stipulated ;  when  some  of  the  troops  from  Haxem's  army 
proceeded  to  occu[)y  the  place.  That  general  tlien  sent 
notice  to  King  Almondhir  that  he  was  master  of  the  same, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  Eastern 
Spain.  He  added,  that  by  especial  good  fortune  and  the 
favour  of  heaven,  the  civil  war,  by  which  the  country  had 
been  menaced,  had  thus  been  brought  to  a  close,  insomuch 
that  the  king  might  now  dismiss  the  Alcaides  to  their  pro- 
vinces, since  by  the  course  which  he  (Haxem)  had  followed, 
all  had  terminated  happily.  King  Almondhir  heard  this 
intelligence  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  dismissing  his 
troops  accordingly,  returned  to  Cordova,  meditating  other 
eiUerprises  for  the  better  assurance  of  the  frontiers  of 
Gallicia.  A  few  days  later,  Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz  also 
returned  to  Cordova,  very  far  from  anticipating  the 
treachery  meditated  by  Calib  Aben  Hafsun. 

But  that  rebellious  traitor  had  no  sooner  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  return  of  the  Andalusian  troops,  than 
he  began  to  put  his  perfidious  plans  into  execution,  and 
the  rather  as  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  notice  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  his  Christian  auxiliaries.  He  first  caused 
the  conductors  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  to  be  cut  to  pieces, 
without  suffering  a  single  man  to  escape.  He  then  sent  a 
body  of  cavalry  to  retake  possession  of  Toledo ;  which  they 
did  without  difHculty,  assisted  by  the  partisans  of  Calib  and 
by  his  troops  wlio  were  still  in  the  city ;  after  which,  he 
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secured  the  forts  on  tlie  Tagus,  extending  his  incursions, 
without  restraint,  over  the  whole  territory. 

When  notice  of  these  things  reached  Cordova  King 
Ahnondhir  was  seized  with  an  access  of  rage  impossible  to 
describe,  and  immediately  summoned  the  Wah  Haxem  iJen 
Abdelaziz  to  his  presence.  ,  .    -tt-  ^         ^  ..i, 

Iza  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamed  El  Razi,  m  his  History  ot  the 
Hagibs    of    Spain,    relates    that    on   the    day    when    this 
occurred,  Haxem  was  going  forth  from  his  house,  with  Omar 
his  son,  at  the  moment  when  the  king's  letters  were  brought ; 
and,  meeting  the  messengers,  he  took  the  missives  from 
their  hand  and  read  them.     There  was  at  that   moment  in 
the  court  of  Haxem's  palace  a  deputation  of  people  irom 
Lvbia,    who   had   come   to    salute    his   brother  s  son,   the 
governor  of  their  province.    These  men  approached  Haxem 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him ;  but  the  envoy  who  had  brought 
the  king's  commands  prevented  them,  saying:     You  are 
mistaken:  this  is  not  the  person  whom  you  are  to  salute. 
Whereupon  Haxem,  who  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  orders 
sent  him  by  Almondhir,  rode  forth  from  his  house  without 
uttering  a  word.     The  Hagib  was  mounted  on  a  bright  bay 
horse,  lery  and  swift  as  the  lightning  flash;  an^^^^'^^/^^, 
cavalcade  Irrived  at  that  gate  of  the  city  called  t^e  gate  ot 
Dos-Huertos,  the  animal  sprung  high  m  the  air  and  threw  his 
rider  out  of  the  saddle.     Haxem  lay  on  the  ground  for  some 
time,  pale  and  almost  lifeless.     Then  the  People,  remarking 
that  notwithstanding  this  accident  he  did  not  return  to  his 
house,  became  convinced  that  he  was  carried  off  prisoner ;  and 
never  has  Cordova  seen  a  day  of  more  bitter  weeping  and 
lamentation  than  wos  this  of  Haxem's  capture.     Nay,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  was  not  a  house  m  the  city  wnere 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz  did 
not  awaken  the  voice  of  mourning,  seeing  that  b^s  goodness 
was  unbounded,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  ^^^^^  h^^  ^e^^ 
ever  ready,  whether  for  the  great  or  the  small.     The  da.N  on 
which  he  thus  rode  forth  from  his  house  was  a  Sunday,  and 
the  hour  w^as  that  of  the  morning  twilight;  four  days  had 
vet  to  pass  of   the  Moon  Xawal,  and  the  year  was  the 
IZ  huifdred  and  seventy-third  of  the  Hegira.     ^^  1-^  the 
Hagib  entered  the  presence  of  the  king,  Almondhir  said  to 
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liim,  very  hastily  :  "  Thou  it  was  by  whom  I  was  so  badJy 
counselled.  By  thee  liath  aid  been  given  to  the  perfidy  of 
that  traitor  rebel ,  and  this  day  shalt  thou  die,  that  thy  fall 
may  teach  others  to  be  prudent  and  cautious."  Thereupon, 
forgetting  the  good  services  and  upright  intentions  of  his 
Hagib,  he  commanded  that  the  head  of  the  excellent  Wall 
should  be  taken  off,  at  the  hour  of  evening  twilight;  which  was 
doneinthecourtof  the  Alcazar,  on  that  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
Moon  Xawal,  in  the  year  273,  as  before  related.  The  body 
and  the  head  were  then  wrapped  in  the  vestments  of  the 
slain,  and  sent  to  his  family. 

This  death  was  deeply  deplored  by  all  the  noblest  cavaliers 
and  generals  of  Spain,  seeing  that  Haxem  was  one  of  the 
most  loyal  Walies  of  the  empire,  and  had  ever  merited  the 
esteem  and  honour  of  all  good  men.  Some  have  affirmed 
that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  several  days  before  that  of 
his  death,  and  had  been  shut  up  in  a  tower  of  the  Alcazar 
on  the  Kusafa ;  whence  he  wrote  to  his  wife  the  verses  that 
follow : — 

High  towers  and  gates  of  brass  forbid  my  steps 
To  seek  thy  presence,  Agha  mine.     Brought  forth 
Beneath  the  influence  of  a  star  unblest, 
No  marvel  that  I  pine  a  captive  lorn. 
Still  doth  blind  Fortune  turn  her  changing  wheel  j 
And  me  she  casts  below.     My  boding  soul 
Tells  me  of  coming  death,  in  tones  of  truth 
That  do  not  falter. 

Friends  would  liave  me  fly  ; 
And  say  my  life  shall  thus  escape  the  rage 
Of  him  who  would  devour  it.     But  the  flight 
They  counsel  is  for  timid  hearts  ;  and  mine, 
If  not  of  those  that  highest  beat,  hath  ne'er 
Foi'gotten  its  nobility.     I  fly  not. 

Where  is  the  man  who  from  the  firm  decrees 
Of  Allah  hath  escaped  ?     But  that  just  God, 
Who  knoweth  all  mine  innocence,  shall  turn 
The  bitter  cup  that  now  I  drink,  to  him 
W  hose  hand  hath  given  it  to  my  lips,— whose  heart 
Now  glories  in  mj  lall.     Yea !     He  shall  drink  it. 
When  comes  the  time, — e'en  to  its  bitterest  dregs. 
Such  is  my  hope,  and  such  my  faith.     Adieu. 
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When  Almondhir  had  put  Ilaxem  Ben  Abdelaziz  to 
death,  he  gave  orders  that  the  two  sons  of  tlie  victim,  Omar 
and  Ahmed,  who  were  Walies  of  Jaen  and  Ubeda,  should 
be  shut  up,  each  in  a  separate  tower  ;  and  he  confiscated  all 
their  possessions.  He  then  commanded  the  Alcaides  of 
Andalusia  and  Merida  to  join  their  assembled  forces, 
resolving  to  follow  them  himself  to  Medina  Toledo,  on 
which  city  they  directed  their  march.  The  king  departed 
accordingly,  with  the  people  of  his  guard,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  when  the  troops  set  forth,  taking  in  his  company 
his  brother  Abdallah,  who  was  the  bravest,  as  well  as  most 
prudent,  of  all  the  sons  of  the  King  Muhamad  Ben  Abde- 
rahman. 


CHAP.  LIX. — Of  the  death  of  king  almokdhie  in  battle, 

"When  Almondhir  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Toledo,  the 
rebel  Calib  Hafsun  dared  not  go  forth  to  meet  him  ;  and 
his  whole  force  shut  themselves  up  from  the  sight  of  the 
angry  sovereign,  partly  in  the  city,  and  partly  in  the  various 
strongholds  of  the  province.  Then  the  king  left  his  brother 
Abdallah  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Toledo,  while  he  departed 
to  pursue  the  rebels  and  their  allies,  determined  to  strike 
wherever  he  should  find  them.  He  attacked  them,  accord- 
ingly, on  several  points,  and  with  varying  ibrtunes ;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  king  defeated  and  dispersed  such  bodies  of 
the  enemy  as  ventured  to  encounter  his  troops.  He 
obtained  possession  of  several  of  the  forts  they  had  occupied  ; 
burned  not  a  few  of  the  towns  in  which  Christian  troops 
had  sheltered  themselves  ;  and  in  that  manner  continued  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time 
few  days  passed  without  a  skirmish  or  encounter,  of  greater 
or  less  importance. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  275,  Almondhir  was  still  mak- 
ing incursions  through  the  province,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  his 
enemy,  the  son  of  Hafsun  Aben  Arius,  to  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  open  field  ;  but  this  the  rebel  avoided  as  carefully,  and 
with  very  great  art,  dreading  the  ardent  and  inpetuoua 
valour  of  the  king,  which  was  well  known  to  Calib  Ben 
Hafsun,  as  well  as  to  all  his  host.     But  one  das-,  bcint;  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Hisii  Huebtle,  the  king  discovered  an 
immense  force  of  the  rebels  encamped  before  the  heights  on 
which  that  fortress  is  built ;  and  disregarding  the  great 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  he  encouraged  his  people  to 
the  encounter.  They  attacked  the  insurgents  accordingly, 
not  considering  that  the  advantage  of  position,  as  well  as  ol 
numbers,  was  with  their  enemy  ;  and  Almondhir  himself, 
fifrhtine:  like  a  lion,  arrived  close  to  the  rebel  banners. 
Here  the  cavalry  of  the  king's  guard  was  surrounded  by  a 
countless  horde  of  the  insurgents ;  and  Almondhir  himself, 
unhappily  transfixed  by  numerous  lances,  fell  dead  on  the 
field.  His  brave  guard  fought  with  heroic  valour  ;  and  the 
cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  king  shared  the  same  fate 
with  their  sovereign,  w^hom  they  defended  to  the  last,  and 
on  whose  body  they  fell  to  a  man,  their  remains  forming  a 
very  mountain  of  corpses. 

The  word  having  gone  abroad  that  the  Ameer  had  fallen, 
the  troops  of  Calib  Aben  Hafsun  believed  it  to  be  their 
own  leader  who  was  slain,  and  they  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  reassure  them  ; 
yet  those  of  Cordova  being  so  few  in  number,  could  not 
pursue  their  flying  enemy,  and  were  furthermore  compelled 
to  refrain  from  doing  so  as  night  was  approaching.  It  was 
not  until  a  late  hour  in  the  course  of  the  night  that  the 
troops  were  made  acquainted  with  the  unfortunate  price 
paid  for  their  fatal  victory.  Thus  ended  that  valiant  king, 
who  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  when  he 
was  promising  to  become  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  sons 
of  Omeya  bearing  rule  in  Spain.  The  exact  time  of  his 
reign  was  one  year,  eleven  months,  and  twenty-five  days. 
His  death  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Moon  of  Safu,  in  tlie 
year  275. 

AVlien  the  sorrowful  intelligence  of  the  king's  fall  was 
made  known  in  the  camp  before  Toledo,  the  sentiment  of 
regret  for  his  loss  was  very  general.  All  the  valiant  Mos- 
lemah  there  assembled  had,  more  than  once,  followed  his 
barners  ;  they  had  been  witness  to  his  many  exploits,  and  had 
seen  him  endure  the  fatigues  of  war  with  gladness,  from  his 
first  youth.  His  bravery  and  constancy  were  dauntless  and 
immutable  :  however  great  the  peril,  never  had  Almondhir 
been  seen  to  change  the   aspect  of  his  countenance.     He 
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was  remarkably  simple  in  his  habits  of  life:  his  arms, 
vestments,  and  table,  were  in  no  respect  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  other  generals ;  his  tent  was  no  larger  than 
theirs,  nor  was  it  more  beautiful,  being  in  no  way  unlike 
the  rest,  and  known  only  by  its  banner  from  the  pavilions 
of  the  attendant  Walies. 

Abdallah,  the  brother  of  King  Almondhir,  whom  he  had 
left  in  command  of  the  siege  of  Medina  Toledo,  now  gave 
orders  for  the  continuance  of  the  operations  by  the  Walies, 
while  he  departed  from  the  camp,  accompanied  by  the  cavalry 
of  his  guard,  and  repaired  to  Cordova. 


CHAP.  LX. — Of  the  reign  of  king  abdallah,  son  of  muhamad. 

When  the  news  of  Almondhir' s  lamented  death  arrived  in 
Cordova,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  clothed  themselves 
in  mourning,  for  he  had  been  much  beloved  by  all,  and  his 
people  had  founded  many  hopes  on  his  tried  bravery,  and 
the  known  prudence  of  his  character.  The  Mexuar,  or 
Council  of  State,  assembled  ;  and  on  that  same  day  Abdallah, 
son  of  King  Muhamad,  presented  himself  in  Cordova; 
when  all  rose  up  at  his  entrance,  and  proclaimed  him  king ; 
swearing  obedience  and  fidelity  to  his  rule,  without  reserve 
or  exceptions. 

Abdallah' s  first  care  was  to  command  that  the  body  of 
King  Almondhir  should  be  brought  to  Cordova,  there  to 
receive  the  funeral  honours  suited  to  his  rank ;  and  this 
charge  he  confided  to  his  brother  Jacub,  who  was  called 
Abu  Cosa,  and  to  two  Viziers  of  his  guard, — many  of  the 
principal  cavaliers  of  Cordova  also  volunteering  to  accom- 
pany the  Prince  Jacub  Ben  Muhamad  on  that  embassy. 
Abdallah  was  a  man  of  a  comely  aspect,  of  fair  complexion, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  colour :  his  eyes,  which  were  very 
large  and  beautiful,  were  blue  :  he  was  of  middle  stature,  and 
admirably  well  proportioned.  Brave  and  prudent,  of  good 
understanding, and  possessing  considerable  learning,  Abdallah 
was  endowed  with  many  of  the  finest  qualities  that  best 
adorn  the  sovereign  of  a  great  people.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  2H0 ;  and  the  name  of  his  mother,  whom  he  greatly 
loved  and  respected,  was  Athara. 


I 
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To  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  Abdallah  restored 
their  liberty  to  the  two  sons  of  Haxein  Ben  Abdelaziz,—  • 
Omar  and  Ahmed ;  commanding  at  the  same  time  that 
their  possessions,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  his  brother 
Almondhir,  should  also  be  restored.  The  learned  and 
renowned  master  of  those  young  men,  Grebir  Ben  Gaith, 
of  Libia,  had  also  been  imprisoned,  and  him  too  Abdallah 
now  set  free.  To  Omar  Ben  Haxem  he  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Jaen,  which  had  been  held  by  his  father;  and 
Alnned  he  made  captain  of  the  cavalry  of  his  guard. 

These  gracious  proofs  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Abdallah  were  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  were  like- 
wise much  applauded  by  all  the  Walies,  generals,  superior 
clergy,  and  other  principal  persons  of  the  kingdom  ;  being 
all  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  known  that  King  Al- 
mondhir had  given  orders  for  the  impalement  of  the  sons  of 
Ilaxem  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  in  which  he  died.  The 
only  persons  to  whom  the  favour  shown  by  Abdallah  to 
Omar  and  Ahmed,  the  sons  of  Haxem,  was  a  source  of 
displeasure,  were  the  princes  of  the  royal  house ;  and  it  was 
more  especially  unwelcome  to  Prince  Muhamad,  Wali  of 
Seville,  the  son  of  King  Abdallah,  whom  the  emulations  of 
their  youth,  and  certain  rivalries  in  love  affairs,  had  caused 
to  be  the  enemy  of  those  young  men. 

Some  short  time  before  the  period  now  in  question,  there 
had  come  over  from  Africa  into  Spain  an  impostor,  who 
called  himself  a  prophet,  and  explained  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  This  man,  who 
was  of  Mersa  Honain,  in  the  land  of  Telencen,  where  he 
had  been  an  Almoedan,*  gave  much  license  of  manners  in 
the  doctrines  which  he  propounded.  He  altered  the  re- 
ceived customs  iu  respect  to  the  five  Azalas,  or  daily 
prayers,  permitting  them  to  be  made  without  bathing, 
ablution,  or  the  needful  purifications,  and  introducing  other 
novelties.  He  was  immediately  accused  as  Sandic,  or 
impious,   for   these    singular   innovations ;    and   the    King 

*  The  Monitor,  or  man  who  calls  the  hours  of  prayer  from  the  sum- 
mit of  tlie  Ahninar,  or  tower  of  the  mosque,  is  called  Almoedau. 
These  liours,  which  are  five,  are  the  dawn,  the  midday,  the  afternoon, 
the  sunset,  and  the  niglitfall.  They  are  called  Asolibi,  Adhohar,  Alasur, 
AlmagMb,  and  Alatema. — (Jotide. 
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Abdallah,  having  caused  his  doctrines  to  be  examined,  and 
his  mode  of  life  to  be  inquired  into,  then  ordered  him  to  be 
cast  into  prison. 

When  considering  the  accusations  against  this  Aim oedan, 
and  the  proofs  of  misconduct  alleged  against  him,  the  king 
consulted  the  Alfaquies  and  Cadies,  but  more  particularly 
the  learned  Baqui  Ben  Machlad,  so  highly  renowned  for  his 
wisdom  and  laudable  excellence  of  life :  by  the  advice  of  these 
sages  King  Abdallah  subsequently  caused  the  Almoedan  to 
be  impaled,  or  fastened  to  a  stake. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  275,  there  died  in  Saragossa, 
Abdallah  Ben  Abi  JSTaamar,  who  was  Cadi  of  the  Aljama  in 
that  city,  a  very  learned  man,  and  of  the  highest 
integrity.  In  Cordova  there  also  died  in  that  same  year  the 
elegant  Alchatib,  or  Preacher,  Abes  Ben  Firnas,  called 
Abulcasim.  He  was  a  good  poet,  and  much  esteemed  by 
the  princes  of  the  royal  house. 


CHAP.  LXI. — Of  the  war  with  the  princes,  and  with  the  rebel 

CALIB  ABEN  HAPSUN. 

Now  the  King  Abdallah,  having  made  all  needful  dispositions 
for  departing  to  the  siege  of  Medina  Toledo,  there  to  take 
command  of  the  host  against  the  rebel  Aben  Hafsun,  had 
assembled  all  his  cavalry  in  Cordova  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  off,  when  his  Forenicos,  or  couriers, 
arrived  from  Seville,  with  advices,  to  the  effect  that  the  Princes 
Alcasim,  Alhasbag,  and  Muhamad,  had  united  with  the 
Alcaides  of  Elisena  and  Astaba,  who  had  banded  together 
with  those  of  Elvira,  Eaya,  and  the  hill-country  of  Konda, 
to  oppose  the  government  of  the  king.  But  the  letters 
bringing  that  intelligence  added  further,  that  the  loyal 
Viziers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  were  prepared 
to  resist  those  insurgents,  whose  intention  it  was  to  attack 
the  province  of  Jaen,  and  to  pour  their  rebellious  bands  over 
all  lae  Comarcas  of  that  region. 

These  disturbances  caused  much  grief  to  the  King 
Abdallah,  who  feared  that  his  son  Muhamad  ^would  Unci 
means  to  arouse  all  the  districts  of  Xeres  and  Sidonia  to 
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rebellion, — the  Walies  of  those  cities  beinf^  his  unele«,  and 
having  already  proved  themselves  favourable  to  his  preten- 
siotis.  He  therefore  dispatched  another  of  his  sons,  Abde- 
rahman,  subsequently  called  Almudafar,*  to  the  scene  of  con- 
tention, hoping  that  his  persuasions  might  prevail  on  his 
elder  brother,  Muhamad,  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  believing 
that  the  prudence  and  good  advice  of  Abderahman  would 
have  their  due  effect  on  that  proud  and  turbulent  spirit. 
Abderahman  immediately  departed  for  Seville,  therefore, 
with  the  purpose  of  speaking  words  of  peace  to  his  rebel- 
lous  brotlier. 

On  that  same  day  there  came  intelligence  from  Merida, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Wali  of  Asisbonaf  had  led  his  troops 
against  the  loyal  Walies  of  Lamico,  Alfandica,  and  Alfereda, 
who  were  maintaining  the  frontier  line  of  the  Douro.  The 
king  had  then  to  make  head  against  that  faithless  servant 
likewise.  To  punish  the  Wali  of  Alisbona,  he  sent  the 
Vizier  Abu  Otnian  Obeidala  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Al- 
gamri  Ben  Abi  Abda,  who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  his 
son  Abderahman  Almudafar,  commanding  him  to  take  the 
naval  force  then  prepared  in  Uelba  and  Oksonaba,  with 
which  he  was  commanded  suddenly  to  fall  on  the  rebellious 
Wali. 

King  Abdallah  himself  took  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Toledo ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  that  city  he  received  advices  from 
Merida,  to  the  eflect  that  Suleiman  Ben  Anis  Ben  Albaga, 
Cadi  of  that  place,  had  risen  against  the  Wali  of  the  same, 
ai;d  had  driven  him  from  the  city,  amidst  the  wildest  uproar 
and  confusion  of  the  populace,  who  are  ever  ready  to  take 
active  j)art  in  every  outbreak.  Without  losing  a  moment, 
the  king  then  turned  his  face  towards  the  new  scene  of 
disorder,  and  entered  Merida  v^hen  he  was  least  expected. 
The  Cadi,  surprised  and  alarmed,  came  to  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  king,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  ground  before 
him  ;  when  Abdallah,  moved  by  his  natural  clemency,  con- 
sented to  spare  his  life,  and  did  but  throw  him  into  prison  ; 
nay,  a  few  days  afterwards,  considering  that  Suleiman  Ben 

*  Called  by  some  historians  Alir  ^taraf,  which  signifies  "  triiunj.'li.' 
ant,"  or  "  victorious,"  as  does  Almudafar. — Conde, 
t  Lisbon. 
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Anis  was  very  young,  was  endowed  with  many  good  qualities, 
and  was,  moreover,  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  performed 
important  services  to  the  state,  he  restored  him,  uncondi- 
tionally, to  liberty,  and  eventually  conferred  on  him  the 
office  of  Vizier ;  when  this  Suleiman  ended  by  becoming  a 
truly  faithful  servant  of  his  master,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  inhabitants  of  Cordova. 

The  king  then  continued  his  way  to  the  city  of  Toledo, 
where  he  pressed  the  siege  with  increased  vigour,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  kept  in  check  the  rebellious  traitor  Aben 
Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  whose  troops  were  in  action  on  various 
parts  of  the  Comarca. 

At  this  time  a  body  of  seditious  men  made  an  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  Cordova  ;  but  the  generals  who  had  been 
l«ft  there,  with  the  aid  of  Muhamad  Ben  Said  Ben  Muza  Ben 
Hodeira,  who  was  Prefect  of  Police,  and  a  zealous  servant  of 
his  sovereign,  found  means  to  prevent  the  populace  from  min- 
gling in  the  tumult,  and  having  seized  the  authors  of  the 
confusion,  he  impaled  them  without  further  delay,  as  a  warn- 
ing no  less  than  as  a  punishment. 

Being  anxious  to  bring  the  affair  of  the  rebel  Hafsun  to 
its  conclusion,  and  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  he  had  kindled 
in  the  realm,  Abdallah  now  assembled  his  whole  force  for 
that  purpose,  the  insurgent  chief  having  previously  continued, 
by  various  movements  and  stratagems  of  war,  to  avoid  coming 
to  a  decided  engagement  with  the  royal  troops.  At  length 
the  cavalry  of  Cordova  succeeded  in  joining  that  of  Aben 
Hafsun  in  certain  plains  that  lie  along  the  shores  of  the 
Tagus  ;  and  the  Andalusians  fought  with  so  much  valour 
that  they  defeated  the  people  of  Eastern  Spain,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  a  disorderly  flight,  although  they  too  conducted 
themselves  with  remarkable  steadiness  and  bravery.  Night 
alone  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  and  many  of  the  rebels  were 
drowned  in  the  Tagus  as  they  sought  to  escape  the  swords 
of  their  enemies.  After  this  engagement  few  days  then 
passed,  for  some  considerable  time,  without  obstinate  skir- 
mishes. 

Now  the  king  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  delay  of  attempt- 
ing to  regain  the  strong  places  held  by  the  partizans  of  Abeu 
Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  and  remaining  thus  in  the  open  field, 
was  compelled  to  have  a  train  of  baggage  mules  continually 
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following  the  camp,  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
One  day,  when  the  cavalry  of  Abdallah  was  engaged  in  san- 
guinary combat  with  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  the  droves 
of  the  animals  thus  charged  with  the  baggage  were  making 
halt  in  a  valley  near  the  shores  of  the  Tagus,  when  a  strong 
company  of  the  rebel  horse  fell  upon  the  baggage  train, 
seizing  tents,  provisions,  and  every  other  munition  there 
provided,  with  which  they  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Zurita, 
also  on  the  shores  of  the  Tagus.  The  combat  being  at  an 
end,  Abdallah' 8  troops  were  found  to  be  destitute  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  this  occurrence  induced  the  king  to  change  his 
plans,  and  give  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  forts, 
some  of  which  it  became  imperatively  needful  that  he  should 
hold  at  his  disposition.  In  a  few  days,  therefore,  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  those  of  Uclis  and  Huebde,  which  he  did 
without  much  difficulty  ;  but  that  of  Puli  continuing  a  rash 
and  obstinate  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  when  all  who 
remained  within  it  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  royal  troops 
subsequently  made  themselves  masters  of  other  forts  with  but 
little  loss  on  their  side  ;  and  that  done,  Abdallah  again 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  siege  of  Toledo.  The  most  expe- 
rienced and  practised,  as  well  as  the  most  resolved  of  the 
rebel  force,  were  now  serving  as  the  garrison  of  that  city, 
and  all  their  leaders  were  reported  to  have  formed  the  firm 
determination  of  maintaining  themselves  in  their  strong  and 
well-appointed  fortress. 


CHAP.  LXII.— CONTINFATION  OP  THE  INTESTINE  WAR. 

Some  few  days  after  the  events  narrated  above.  King  Ab- 
dallah received  advices  from  his  son  Abderahman,  in  which 
that  prince  communicated  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his 
total  failure  in  the  negociations  which  he  had  hoped  to  eftect 
with  his  brother  Muhamad.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  refused 
all  communication  with  Abderahman,  whom  he  would  not 
permit  to  enter  the  city  of  Seville  ;  nor  would  he  make  any 
reply  to  the  letters  sent  him  by  that  Pi^nce,  who  de- 
clared him.self  to  be  in  great  anxiety  for  the  result.  Jle 
had  found   that   Muhamad   was   constantly  receiving   ac- 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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cessions  of  strength  from  the  number  of  seditious  and  disaf- 
fected men  who  were  joining  themselves  to  his  banners  ;  and 
Abderahman  had  reason,  as  he  furthermore  acquainted  his 
father,  to  fear  that  his  brother's  intention  was  to  proceed 
against  Cordova.  He  added  that  the  district  of  Jaen  had 
been  already  thrown  into  a  state  of  disquietude  by  the  par- 
tizans  of  Muhamad  ;  and  he  recommended  the  king  to  remit 
the  care  of  maintaining  the  siege  of  Toledo  to  his  generals, 
while  he  should  repair  at  once  to  Cordova,  where  Abderah- 
man would  receive  him,  and  where  they  could  then  together 
concert  and  take  counsel  respecting  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  reducing  Muhamad  to  the  obedience  he  owed  his  father 
and  sovereign. 

These  letters  were  the  cause  of  deep  grief  to  Abdallah,  and 
making  the  best  dispositions  for  continuing  the  siege  of  To- 
ledo, he  departed  in  all  haste  for  Cordova.  He  entered  the 
city  without  having  given  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  was  thus 
not  received  nor  met  with  acclamations  by  the  people.  Ab- 
dallah then  made  arrangements  with  his  son  Abderahman 
Almudafar  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  relation  to  the  war 
which  he  was  now  compelled  to  make  against  Muhamad  ;  and 
they  ultimately  decided  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  ex- 
pelling the  disobedient  prince  from  Seville,  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  and  assuring  the  tranquillity  of  that  district,  and  for 
punishing  the  rebels  who  had  so  long  disquieted  and  ravaged 
the  province. 

The  intelligence  now  received  frem  Lusitania  was  mean- 
while less  discouraging  ;  the  valour  and  prudence  of  the 
Vizier  Abu  Otman  Obeidala  El  Gamri  had  prevailed  against 
the  rebellious  Wali  of  Alisbona,  whom  Abu  Otman  had  taken 
prisoner,  immediately  cutting  off  his  head,  and  sending  it  for 
public  display  to  Cordova.  The  Alcaides  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  defeated  rebel  had  also  been  subdued ;  those  of 
Xilbe,  Biseo,  and  Colymbira,  all  of  whom  had  been  the 
partizans  of  Abdelwahid,  Wali  of  Alisbona,  were,  like  him- 
self, taken  prisoners,  and  their  heads  also  were  now  sent  to 
Cordova. 

Meanwhile  the  rebel  Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  well  acquainted 
with  the  many  disquietudes  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  troubles 
still  continuing  to  prevail  in  Andalusia,  became  inflated  with 
the  hopes  infused  into  his  heart  by  that  state  of  things,  and 
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despatched  Obeidala  Ben  Umia,  called  Asalat,  to  ravage  the 
Comarcas  of  Jaen.  This  general,  a  crafty  and  dangerous  man, 
united  his  forces  to  those  commanded  by  Suar  Ben  Hamdum 
El  Caisi,  who  led  a  body  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  together 
they  took  possession  of  Somoutan  in  the  district  of  Jaen, 
whence  they  continued  their  operations.  They  succeeded  after 
a  certain  time  in  occupying  Cazlona,  with  some  other  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  Albureghaias  or  Alpujarras,  and  all  their 
troops  they  sustained  by  the  plunder  and  desolation  of  the 
country.  The  followers  of  Tahye  Ben  Suquela,  Ameer  of  the 
Alarabes,  united  themselves  to  these  rebels,  as  did  the  faction 
of  the  Maulidines,  which  was  a  very  powerful  one,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  riches  possessed  by  the  chiefs  thereof, 
these  enabling  them  to  keep  in  their  pay  a  body  of  Arabs  and 
Christians  which  was  not  less  than  six  thousand  strong. 

Against  these  insurgents  the  king  despatched  Grhaad  Ben 
Abdelgafir,  Wali  of  the  district  of  Jaen,  to  whom  the  rebels 
offered  battle,  and  the  contest  was  an  obstinate  one ;  but 
the  A\^ali  of  Jaen  was  finally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  seven 
thousand  men,  Ghaad  himself,  with  many  of  his  principal 
officers,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they 
were  carried  prisoners  to  the  new  fortresses  of  Grarnata,  on 
the  west  of  Medina  Elvira.  Animated  by  this  advantage, 
the  insurgent  troops  then  extended  their  incursions  over  the 
whole  province :  they  occupied  Huesca,  Jaen,  Eaya,  Archi- 
dona,  and  the  entire  district  from  Elvira  to  Calatrava.  This 
unfortunate  battle  was  fought  at  the  end  of  the  year  276. 

"When  King  Abdallah  received  the  advices  reporting  thesa 
disastrous  events,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  return 
to  his  capital  until  he  had  made  an  end  of  those  rebellious 
hordes.  Having  assembled  the  people  of  Andalusia  and  the 
cavalry  of  his  guard,  he  confided  the  command  of  the  foot- 
soldiers  and  cross-bow  men  to  Abderahman  Ben  Badr  Ahmed, 
a  general  well  experienced  in  mountain  warfare,  and  who  had 
served  in  the  Sierras  of  E-onda  and  throughout  the  Alpu- 
jarras. This  portion  of  the  royal  forces  proceeded  to  the 
district  of  Jaen,  and  the  rebel  leader,  Suar  Ben  Hamdum, 
came  boldly  forth  to  their  encounter  ;  but  the  troops  of  the 
king  defeated  those  of  the  rebels,  who  fled  in  disorder.  Suar 
Ben  Hamdum,  being  wounded,  could  not  keep  pace  with  his 
people,  and  having  been  recognised  by  certain  among  the 
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royal  troops,  was  brought  captive  into  tbe  presence  of  the 
king  Abdallah,  who  coii^.manded  that  hi»  head  should  be 
struck  off,  which  was  done  without  delay,  and  the  head  was 
sent  to  Cordova  with  the  news  of  that  victory.  The  king 
then  occupied  the  city  of  Jaen  and  that  of  Loja,  which  he 
ordered  his  engineers  to  fortify.  These  things  occurred  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  277.  Abu  Meruan  Ben 
Hayan  affirms  that  in  this  battle,  which  was  called  the  battle 
of  Medina  Elvira,  there  died  twelve  thousand  men  ;  and  he 
adds  that  among  them  was  Yahye  Ben  Suquela,  Ameer  of 
the  Alarabes. 

Said  Ben  Suleiman  Ben  Grudi,  who  was  attached  to  the 
party  of  Jezid,  the  son  of  Yahye  Ben  Suquela,  Ameer  of  the 
Arab  bands,  has  described  the  battles  of  the  period  in  mea- 
sured lines,  and  he  eulogises  the  general  Suar  Ben  Hamdum 
El  Caisi  in  those  that  follow  : — 

1.  Already  hath  the  dust  of  our  feet  inspired  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  our  foes.  The  whole  heaven  hath  become 
darkened,  and  the  vast  cloud  uprises  itself  with  menacing 
frown. 

2.  See  !  from  the  power  of  our  lances  they  turn  in  their 
fear.  Trembling  they  show  us  their  backs,  and  the  hot 
sword  quenches  its  thirst  in  the  blood  of  the  flying ! 

3.  Ah,  the  dark  drops !  K-ain  all  crimson  !  it  moistens 
the  dust  of  the  plains.  How  they  fly !  Hill  and  valley  are 
all  too  close  for  them.  Yea,  too  close  !  and  we  bring  them 
now  back,  breathless,  and  loaded  with  chains.  See !  see  I 
the  pale  slaves,  how  they  shake  at  our  gaze,  how  the  fears  of 
their  hearts  blanch  their  cheeks  as  they  throng  the  dark 
way  'neath  the  feet  of  our  horses  and  slaves  ! 

4.  Ask  of  the  hero  Ben  Hamdum  how  went  the  glad  fight ! 
Suar  shall  tell  how  the  edge  of  our  swords  mowed  the  heads 
and  tore  forth  from  the  turbans  their  jewels  of  pride. 

5.  Ask  of  Alhamrah's  brave  son,  when  the  moment  had 
come  to  his  wish,  how  he  plunged  on  the  ranks  of  the  foe, 
as  do  eagles  that  rush  from  their  rocks, — nay,  as  moun- 
tnins  that  fall  on  the  plains,  and  turn  all  to  the  dust  of  the 
grave. 

6.  Thus,  thus  hath  God  done  to  the  false  ones  that  fled 
from  our  banners.  Over  all  came  the  dark  wheel  of  Fate 
that  none  living  shall  flee,  and  behold  they  are  not !     E'en; 
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the  trace  of  their  lives  is  no  more ;  they  are  now  as  they 
never  had  been. 

7.  Us  and  ours  did  they  combat  with  wiles,  with  the  craft 
of  the  coward  and  slave.  Horsemen  and  footmen  alike, 
with  vile  arts  and  machines  they  assailed  us. 

8.  But  the  sons  of  Aduan  and  of  Cahtan  !  what  marvels 
they  work  !  'i'lieir  leaders  are  lions  in  fur}'  that  pounce  on 
their  pre}', — red  lightning  the  flash  of  their  swords  !  And 
the  guerdon  tliey  seek,  those  high  chiefs  !  'Tis  the  glory 
that  liallows  the  brave  !  8ee  !  see !  'tis  the  noblest  of  Cais 
— 'tis  Ben  Hamdum  whose  blood-dropping  blade  now  flashes 
aloft  through  the  host! 

10.  And  mark  !  with  the  noblest  and  highest  he  hath 
sprung  to  the  summit  of  all ! 

The  same  author  composed,  likewise,  these  metrical 
stanzas  which  Ibilow,  and  which  he  wrote  on  the  death  of 
Suar  Ben  Hamdum,  who  fell,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  battle 
of  Elvira : — 

Verse  1.  The  sword  of  the  hero  lies  broken !  Ye  hills  of 
Elvira,  ye  saw  him  lie  low ! 

2.  Yea,  the  weapon  whose  flash  hath  brought  tears  to  the 
brightest  of  eyes  ;  yea,  the  lance  that  hatii  clothed  you  in 
mourning,  ye  fairest  of  maids,  they  lie  broken  and  low. 

3.  When  he  carne,  to  the  noble  and  lowly  he  presented 
one  cup, — to  the  master  and  slave  did  he  give  it.  That 
cup  !  'twas  of  death  !  for  liis  weapon  ne'er  failed. 

4.  He  hath  gone,  and  with  him  there  fell  thousands — yea, 
and  those  of  our  best ;  for  thousands  avail  not  to  fill  up  the 
place  of  the  lost,  when  the  lost  is  as  Suar  Ben  Hamdum,  the 
pride  of  his  race. 

5.  And  of  ours  shall  one  lance  be  but  poorly  repaid  by 
the  foe  with  their  thousand, — but  poorly !  The  tight  is 
ne'er  equal  between  us,  save  when  we  take  tens  for  each  life 
that  we  give. 

6.  But  we  quench  the  fierce  drought  of  our  swords  in  the 
blood  of  their  hearts,  and  the  bright  sheen  departs  in  the 
river  of  crimson  that  flows  as  we  ride  o'er  the  siaiu. 

7.  Or  say  that  dark  fortune  hath  frowned,  and  hath  hum- 
bled the  ranks  of  the  brave.  Do  their  columns  not  waver  ? 
Yea  do  they  !     The  craven  foe  I'ails  to  the  dust ! 
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8.  Now  hear  Abi  Sidqui :  "  Of  slaves  doth  the  blood  never 
rise  up  in  redness.*     Vile  fluid,  in  vain  is  it  spilt !" 

9.  But  ♦^he  blood  of  our  brethren  cries  vengeance,  though 
deep  in  the  grave  ! 

After  the  death  of  Suar  Ben  Hamdum,  the  rebels  made  a 
Syrian  of  Quinsarina  their  general.  This  man,  named  Said 
Ben  Gudi,  was  very  bold  and  daring,  but  wanted  discretion. 
Eull  ot  contideuce  in  the  bravery  of  his  well-tried  troops, 
he  rashly  ventured  into  the  plains  and  valleys  around  G ar- 
eata and  Loja  ;  nor  did  the  army  of  King  Abdallali  fail  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  thus  presented.  They  attacked 
the  rebels  with  infinite  resolution,  and  having  totally  defeated 
them,  pursued  their  flying  bands  with  an  eagerness  that  re- 
sulted ni  the  most  fearful  carnage,  and  left  the  field  strewed 
•with  dead.  The  victory  of  the  royal  troops  was  complete,  and 
the  leader  of  the  rebels,  after  having  pierced  many  of  the 
king's  people  with  his  lance,  and  destroyed  large  numbers  of 
them,  lell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery.  He  was 
then  brought  to  the  king,  who  commanded  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death  ;  but  first  the  executioners  put  out  his  eyes  witli 
hot  irons,  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  the  un- 
happy man  had  suft'ered  this  atrocious  cruelty  that  his  head 
was  taken  ofl*.  It  was  then  sent  to  Cordova  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  victory. 

The  reujains  of  the  rebel  army  were  nevertheless  far  from 
being  discouraged.  They  gathered  together  at  Elvira,  and 
chose  for  their  leader  a  brave  man  of  illustrious  birth,  called 
Muhamad  Ben  Adheha  Ben  Abdelatif  El  Hamdani,  of  Per- 
sian origin,  and  lord  of  Hisn  Alhama.  This  genera],  less 
enterprising  than  his  predecessor,  took  shelter  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Sierras  ;  and,  concealed  within  the  defiles  of  the  rocks, 
he  laboured  to  recover  and  restore  his  people  from  the  eft'ects 
of  the  heavy  disaster  they  had  sustained  ;  avoiding  all  en- 
counter for  that  time  with  the  troops  of  King  Abdallah. 

*  The  poet  here  alhides  to  an  Arabian  superstition,  according  to 
which  blood,  if  noble,  wlicn  spilt  and  unavenged,  rises  up  redly  and  witlx 
an  aspect  of  freshness,  however  long  it  may  have  been  dried,  when  they 
whose  duty  it  was  to  avenge  it  appear.  This  appearance  of  renewed  hie 
in  the  blood  thoy  call  Tut i at,  and  they  consider  it  to  be  a  voice  deuiaud- 
ing  vengeance. —  tonde. 
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The  latter  had  at  the  same  period  a  general  in  the  field 
called  Is^hac  Ben  Ibrahim  El  Ocaili.  lie  was  a  leader  of 
the  cavalry,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  eloquence  as  bravery, 
insomuch  that  he  animated  his  troops  as  well  by  his  voice  as 
his  example.  This  officer  held  the  field  with  various  fortune 
against  Aben  Ilafsun  Ben  Arius  ;  he  drove  the  forces  of 
that  rebel  from  many  of  the  forts  of  which  they  had  obtained 
possession,  and,  among  other  places,  took  the  city  and  for- 
tress of  MoQtixon,  which  he  raised  from  its  ruins,  strongly 
fortified,  and  defended  for  a  long  time  against  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  insurgents,  keeping  the  whole  district  in  his 
hands  until  the  reign  of  the  king  Anasir  Abderahman. 

Now  the  Wall  Abderahman  Ben  Badr  had  counselled 
king  Abdallah  to  return  to  Cordova,  whence  he  might  still 
cause  the  war  to  be  carried  on  against  Toledo  with  increased 
zeal,  while  at  the  same  time  his  generals  might  appease  the 
disquietudes  prevailing  in  the  Comarcas  of  Seville  ;  Abderah- 
man declaring  that  a  mere  horde  of  bandits  and  rebels  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  detain  the  king  and  the  flower  of  his 
cavaliers  from  the  capital.  On  this  advice,  therefore,  Ab- 
dallah now  acted ;  he  left  a  force  which  he  considered  suffi- 
cient to  hold  in  check  the  unruly  bands  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  returned  to  Cordova. 

Now  the  rebel  troops  which  had  retired  to  the  Sierras 
were  at  this  time  suffering  the  want  of  all  things,  even 
to  the  most  indispensable  necessaries,  and  many  of  their 
bands  dispersed  in  consequence  of  the  privations  thus 
sufTered.  A  general  of  these  hordes,  Abdallah  Ben  Asaliat, 
seeing  this  state  of  things,  betook  himself  to  Huesca,  in 
which  city  was  the  leader  of  them  all,  even  Aben  Hafsun 
Ben  Arius,  with  whom  Abdallah  Ben  Asaliat  remained  for 
some  time. 

Prince  Abderahman  Almudafar  was  meanwhile  fighting 
with  varied  fortunes  against  the  rebels  of  Sidonia,  Xeres, 
and  Astaba,  having  for  his  most  dangerous  opponent  his  own 
brother,  the  Prince  Muhamad ;  the  principal  part  of  whose 
force  consisted  of  admirably  organized  and  carefully  selected 
cavalry ;  his  uncles  also,  with  other  sons  of  King  Abdallah, 
having  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Prince  Muhamad,  with  all 
the  troops  they  commanded. 

One  of  those  attached  to  the  cause  of  Prince  Muliamad 
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was  the  General  Ibrahim  Ben  Hegag  El  Lahmi,  who  kept  the 
Coinarca  of  Seville  with  five  hundred  horse.  This  Ibrahim 
caused  Coreib  Ben  Otman  to  be  put  to  death,  at  Seville, 
because  he  had  opposed  his  rebellious  designs,  and  had  per- 
suaded the  citizens  not  to  depart  from  the  fidelity  and 
obedience  which  they  owed  to  King  Abdallah.  Ibrahim 
furthermore  inflicted  a  similar  fate  on  the  brother  of  Coreib, 
for  the  same  cause.  There  were,  moreover,  men  at  this  time 
in  Seville  by  whom  the  most  offensive  calumnies  were  written 
against  all  who  remained  true  to  their  king;  these  incen- 
diaries accusing  the  noblest  citizens  of  Cordova,  and  sparing 
none  but  Bedr  El  "VVasif,  who  was  one  of  Abdallah's  most 
trusted  servants,  ^ay,  they,  ultimately  i'ell  upon  Ibrahim 
himself,  who  had  been  the  first  to  excite  them  against 
others, — making  use  of  his  own  letters  and  writings  to 
effect  his  disgrace.  These  men  were  Abu  Omar  Ben 
Abdrabihi,  and  Muhamad  Ben  Yahye  El  Calfat,  a  person 
whose  genius  was  equalled  only  by  his  malignity. 


CHAP.  LXIII. — Of  the  victoey  obtained  by  abdesahman  almt- 

DAFAB,    AND    THE    IMPEISONMENT    OF    THE   PKINCES   MUHaMAD   AND 

ALCASIM. 

When  King  Abdallah  arrived  at  Cordova,  he  dispatched 
the  cavalry  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  the  services  of 
which  he  did  not  require  in  the  capital,  to  his  son  Abderah- 
man  Almudafar  ;  and  with  that  opportune  reinforcement, 
the  prince  set  forth  to  seek  his  rebellious  brothers.  JS'o 
long  time  elapsed  before  Seville  and  Carmona  were  in  tlie 
hands  of  Abderahman;  and  having  made  the  best  arrange- 
ments in  his  power  for  the  security  of  those  cities,  he  then 
followed  the  army  of  Muhamad. 

Sharp  skirmishes  were  fought  between  detached  bodies  of 
the  contending  hosts  ;  and  these  at  lengtli  became  a  general 
battle,  in  which  appeared  the  noblest  and  bravest  cava- 
liers of  Andalusia,  those  of  Xercs,  Arcos,  and  Sidonia  stand- 
ing ranged  in  the  field  against  those  of  Cordova,  Ecija, 
Carmona,  and  Seville, — a  very  grievous  and  deplorable 
sight.     The  steadiness  and  valour  of  so  many  brave  nobles 
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caused  the  strife  to  be  fearfully  obstiuate  ;  and  vast  numbers 
died  on  both  parts.  But  the  troops  of  Almudaiar  would 
not  permit  the  name  of  their  illustrious  leader  to  be  tar- 
nished that  day  ;  and  the  army  of  Prince  Muiiamad  was 
defeated  and  broken,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  valour  of 
their  young  general,  of  his  cavaliers,  and  of  the  whole  force 
beneath  his  banners.  Many  Alcaides  died  fighting  on  tliat 
stubbornly-contested  field.  Muhamad  himself  performed 
prodigies  of  valour ;  but  his  horse  fell  dead  beneath  him  ; 
and  the  prince,  so  grievously  wounded  that  he  cotdd 
not  lift  himself  from  the  ground,  w^as  brought  to  the 
presence  of  his  brother  Abderahman,  who  commanded  that 
every  possible  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  and  tlie  needful 
attentions  given  to  his  wounds,  but  directed  also  that  he 
should  be  kept  under  a  strong  guard.  A  simihu-  tate  befel 
the  Prince  Aicasim,  brother  of  King  Abdallah,  and  uncle  of 
the  princes  ;  w'ho  being  brought  to  his  nephew  Almudafar, 
was  also  placed  in  safe  keeping,  by  the  orders  of  that 
general,  but  with  the  further  command  that  all  attention 
shoLdd  be  paid  to  him,  and  his  wounds  carefully  dressed. 

Abderahman  then  passed  on  to  Seville  ;  where  he  calmed 
the  unquiet  spirits  still  rife  in  that  city,  by  the  intelligence 
of  his  victory.  He  then  dispatched  Couriers  to  his  father, 
with  letters  describing  the  cruel  combat  sustained,  and  con- 
cluding with  an  account  of  the  victory  he  had  won ;  he 
furthermore  informed  the  king  that  his  son  and  brother,  both 
severely  w^ounded,  were  in  prison ;  intelligence  of  so  mingled 
a  character,  that  while  Abdallah  could  not  but  rejuice  at  the 
termination  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  yet  constrained  to 
grieve  even  more  earnestly  for  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
and  noble  Moslemah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  condition  in 
which  were  then  lying  his  own  son  and  his  brother. 
Prince  Muhamad  died,  in  fact,  but  a  lew  days  after  ;  and 
althougli  there  are  not  \a  anting  those  who  afiirm  that  he 
was  poisoned,  by  order  of  his  brother  Abderahman,  or 
rather  that  poison  was  given  to  him  by  his  brother  at  the 
command  of  his  father,  yet  this  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
probable,  and  those  writers  who  assure  us  that  he  died  of 
his  many  wounds,  and  of  the  depression  of  spirit  by  which 
these  were  accompanied,  are,  in  all  respects,  most  worthy  of 
credit.     The  day  of  his  death  was  the  tenth  of  the  Moou 
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Xuwal,  in  the  year  282.  The  unhappy  prince  had  then 
attained  his  twenty-eighth  year.  He  left  a  son  four  years 
old,  who  was  called  Abderahman,  and  whom  God  had 
reserved  for  great  things,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  In  the 
Court  this  child  was  called  "  the  Son  of  Muhamad  EI 
Mactul,"  or  the  murdered,  because  the  malignity  of  certain 
courtiers  persisted  in  declaring  that  his  father  had  not  died 
of  his  wounds,  although  it  is  certain  that  he  did  so  die. 

In  this  same  year  of  282,  there  arose  a  great  enmity  be- 
tween the  General  and  Vizier  Abdelmelic  Ben  Abdallah 
and  the  Wali  Omar,  son  of  Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz,  and 
this  was  so  much  embittered  by  certain  rivalries  and  re- 
sentments, that  those  nobles  could  find  no  other  issue  for 
their  dispute  than  a  mutual  defiance  to  the  field ;  wherefore 
they  went  forth  to  the  combat,  when  Omar  Ben  Haxem 
was  killed  by  Abdelmelic  the  son  of  Abdallah.  Not  many 
days  after  that  event,  Almutaraf,  son  of  King  Muhamad, 
who  for  his  noble  qualities  was  as  it  were  the  prince  of 
the  youth  of  that  time,  avenged  the  death  of  Omar,  inas- 
much as  that  he  slew  Abdelmelic  Ben  Abdallah  at  a  placf; 
not  two  miles  from  Seville.  The  government  of  the  AV^ali 
Abdelmelic  was  then  given  to  Ahmed,  son  of  Haxem  Ben 
Abdelaziz,  and  brother  of  that  Omar  whose  death  had  thus 
found  an  avenger,  as  we  have  said.  But  to  Meruan,  the 
son  of  Abdelmelic,  King  Abdallah  also  gave  an  office,  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  charge  of  Alcahib  or  Secretary,  which 
had  been  held  by  his  father,  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties 
thereof  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign. 

In  E-amazan  of  this  same  year,  the  Prince  Almutaraf 
himself  died  a  violent  death,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fourtii 
year.  He  was  assassinated  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  by  night,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  Meruan  Ben  Abdel- 
melic for  certain  causes  which  were  known  to  exist,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enmity  arising  out  of  the  afiiiir  of  the  challenge; 
wherefore,  not  being  able  to  clear  himself  in  the  minds  of 
his  judges,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  so  remained  until  the  year  284,  when  he  died  in  his 
prison. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  moon  of  Giumada  Postrera,  in 
fche  year  283,  there  died  at  Cordova  the  Vizier  Temam  Ben 
Amri  of  the  Alcanias,  he  being  then  in  the  ninety-sixth 
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year  of  bis  age.  Temam  Ben  Amri  had  been  Vizier  to 
King  Muhamad,  and  to  bis  sons  Ahnondhir  and  Abdallab: 
be  wrote  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  in  verse, 
with  the  exploits  of  the  Walies  and  Kings  of  that  country, 
and  the  description  of  their  wars,  from  the  first  landing  of 
Taric  Ben  Zeyad  to  the  last  years  of  the  King  Abderahman 
Ben  Alhakem.     He  was  born  in  the  year  194. 

Now  the  General  Said  Ben  Suleiman  Ben  Gudi,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Quinsarina,  bad  for  some  time 
been  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Maulidines.  He  was  a 
cavalier  of  high  merit,  and  of  bim  it  was  said  that  in  bis 
person  were  united  the  ten  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
noble  and  generous  cavalier  ;  which  qualities  are,  integrity, 
valour,  knightly  honour,  gentle  courtesy,  poetry,  eloquence, 
strength,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lance,  readiness  with  the 
sword,  and  dexterity  in  drawing  the  bow.  About  the  period 
now  in  question  Said  Ben  Suleiman  defied  to  the  combat 
the  son  of  Hafsun  Ben  Arias,  even  Calib,  but  the  latter  did 
not  come  forth  to  answer  bis  challenge.  Wherefore,  some 
time  after.  Said  encountering  bim  in  the  field,  attacked  and 
threw  bim  from  the  saddle,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  help- 
less, and  Said  would  have  killed  him  bad  not  Calib  been  de- 
fended and  liberated  by  his  people.  This  his  enmity  with  Calib 
Ben  Hafsun  caused  Said  to  return  to  the  obedience  which  be 
owed  bis  sovereign  ;  and  entering  the  service  of  the  king, 
Abdallab  gave  bim  a  command  in  the  Cora  of  Elvira,  but 
be  was  there  treacherously  assassinated  by  some  of  bis  own 
followers.  This  happened  in  the  moon  Dyleada  of  the 
year  284.  The  cause  of  Said  Ben  Suleiman's  death  is 
said  to  have  been  certain  verses  offensive  to  the  bouse  of 
Meruan  which  be  bad  composed,  and  which  commence  as 
follows  : — 

"  Oh  Sons  of  Meruan,  bow  distinguished  are  your  coursers 
in  the  flight !  If  they  do  not  move  so  deftly  to  the  battle 
yet  none  can  equal  the  swiftness  of  their  foot,  in  the  moment 
when  a  timid  heart  turns  the  shoulders  of  the  bearer  to  the 
sight  of  the  foe.  Great  are  ye  in  the  flight,  oh  sons  of 
Meruan,  and  swift  are  the  feet  of  your  steeds,"  &c.  &c. 

El  Asedi,  an  Arabian  poet  of  Elvira,  made  the  verses 
•which  follow  as  a  sepulchral  inscription  for  Said  Ben  Su- 
leiman. 
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"  Here  dost  Thou  lie,  who,  to  the  poor  and  needy 
Wast  ever  a  sure  •'efuge.     Son  ot  Gudi, 
I)eep  was  thy  shade  when  summer  suns  were  glowing, 
And  warm  the  shelter  of  thine  open  arms 
When  keen  the  winter  blasts  were  howling  round  us. 
Now,  see !  thou  hast  thyself  but  these  few  branches 
To  shield  thy  head  ;  yet  rose  and  jasmine  twine 
Their  breathing  blossoms  round  them,  and  shall  fail 
Never  while  blooms  the  field,  while  decks  the  grove 
Its  wealth  of  leaf,  and  while  the  crystal  brook 
Lacks  not  its  silvery  stores.     Since  the  sun  shone 
Nor  men  nor  genii  yet  have  seen  a  nobler 
Tlian  he  who  here  lies  sleeping.     Said  !  oh,  Said, 
For  thee  mine  eyes  rain  tears  upon  the  path 
Marked  out  by  myrtles  to  thy  dark  abode." 

In  the  3^ear  285  there  was  a  great  sterility  of  the  earth 
and  a  grievous  famine,  insomuch  tliat  hunger  was  general 
throughout  Spain  and  Africa,  and  the  sufferings  of  all  came 
at  length  to  this,  that  the  poor  ate  eacli  other.  Thereupon 
followed  a  pestilence,  w^hen  the  mortality  was  so  great  that 
after  having  long  been  compelled  to  cast  many  corpses  into  one 
grave,  there  were  at  length  not  even  men  sufficient  for  the 
burial  of  those  who  died,  seeing  tliat  those  yet  alive  had 
not  strength  enough  to  dig  graves  for  the  departed.  Tea, 
men  who  found  themselves  to  be  dying  were  known  to 
drag  themselves  to  the  burial  places  and  there  lie  down,  in 
the  hope  that  some  one  might  then  throw,  their  remains 
into  the  next  opened  grave ;  and  when  this  was  done  it 
was  without  the  due  ablutions,  nor  was  there  auy  to  utter 
the  prayer. 


CHAP.  LXIV, — Of  the  irruption  made  by  the  rebels  into 

GALLICIA,  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  ZAMORA. 

"When  the  troubles  disquieting  Andalusia  had  been  set  at 
rest,  King  Abdallah  placed  new  gov^^rnors  in  Xeres,  Astaba, 
and  JSidonia.  The  government  of  Seville  he  would  fain  have 
given  to  his  brother  Alcasim,  but  that  desire  was  opposed 
by  his  son  Almudafar  and  other  Walies,  who  reminded 
Abdallah  of  the  obstinacy  witli  which  Alcasim  had  supported 
the  rebellion  of  Prince  Mohamad  j  wherefoie  he  was  left  in 
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forgetfulness,  and  thenceforward  lived  almost  in  the  manner 
of  a  captive.  The  government  of  Jaen  was  given  to  Abdel- 
walid,  who  had  served  as  general  on  the  frontier  agaiust 
Aben  Hafsun  and  the  rebels  of  the  mountains. 

Now  there  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Hafsun 
a  general  called  Ahmad  Ben  Moayia  Ben  Alkithi,  known 
also  as  Abulcasim :  he  was  of  the  Maulidines,  had  a  certain 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  royal  family,  and  did  not  fail 
to  support  the  vain  pretensions  of  the  rebellious  princes  ; 
but  when  these  had  been  wholly  done  away  with,  he  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  rebel  chief,  Hafsun  Ben  Arias.  This  pre- 
tender considered  the  district  of  Toledo  and  Talavera  to  be 
his  own  ;  and  desiring  to  extend  his  frontier  line  on  the 
side  of  Grail ic' a,  he  made  incursions  on  those  Comarcas. 

King  Abdallah  was  at  that  time  at  peace  with  the  king 
of  the  Christians  of  Qallicia,  and  in  the  security  of  that 
peace  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  was  somewhat  ne- 
glected by  both  the  sovereigns  ;  wherefore  the  general  Abul- 
casim made  an  irruption  on  the  country  with  a  large  force 
both  of  foot  and  horse,  entering  by  Zaraora  and  plundering 
the  towns,  as  well  Christian  as  Moslemah.  The  Alcaides 
of  the  frontier  then  made  these  things  known  to  Abdallah 
and  the  King  of  Gallicia  alike,  excusing  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  those  incursions,  which  they  could  not  prevent, 
and  which  were  not  countenanced  by  the  good  and  honour- 
able Moslemah,  who  were  duly  obedient  to  their  lord,  but 
only  by  the  rebels  and  disaffected. 

As  to  this  Ahmed  Ben  Alkithi,  called  Abulcasim,  him- 
self, he  wrote  in  a  vain  inflated  spirit  to  the  King  of  the 
Christians,  insolently  threatening  him,  and  declaring  that 
if  he  did  not  make  himself  a  Mosleman,  or  submit  to  become 
his  tributary,  he  would  not  delay  to  drive  him  from  his 
territories,  and  would  make  him  die  an  evil  death  if  he  fell 
into  his  hands. 

We  find  it  related  that  the  force  assembled  by  this  leader 
was  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  men. ;  he  had  numerous 
troops  from  Barbary  in  his  pay,  with  bands  from  many  parts 
of  the  north  and  west  of  Africa,  from  Toledo  audits  confines, 
and  from  Eastern  Spain. 

The  Christians  of  Gallicia  were  not  slow  to  resent  the 
offence  they  had  received ;  they  drew  their  might  together, 
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coming  in  great  force  to  the  encounter  of  the  general 
Ahmed,  an  I  these  two  vast  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zamora.  Here  they  joined  battle  with  infinite  fury  on  both 
sides,  and  the  fio^ht  was  maintained  durinsr  four  davs.  On 
the  last  day,  or  as  some  authors  say  on  the  first,  the  hired 
Arrayaces  from  Barbary  abandoned  the  field ;  but  the  people 
from  the  Comarcas  of  Toledo  and  those  of  Eastern  Spain 
maintained  the  struggle  with  great  steadiness,  as  did  tlieir 
general  Ahmed,  who  lost  his  life  on  that  place  and  died 
ti^htinsr  bravelv. 

With  the  fall  of  their  general  the  Moslemah  lost  all  order 
and  fled  in  confusion,  when  the  Christians  made  a  fearful 
slauo^hter  amons:  them.  In  the  flight  was  slain  Abderahman 
Ben  Moavia,  an  illustrious  general  of  Tortosa  The  Chris- 
tian forces  cut  off"  many  heads,  which  they  placed  on  the 
turrets  of  Zamora  and  over  the  gates  of  that  city,  and  that 
defeat  of  the  Moslemah  troops  was  celebrated  among  the 
Christians  by  the  name  of  the  day  of  Zamora.  This  battle, 
and  the  rout  suftered  therein  by  the  Mosieman  rebels,  took 
place  in  the  year  288. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  2S7,  there  died  in  Cordova 
the  learned  Alfaqui  of  Andalusia,  Ibrahim  Ben  Xesar,  Cadi 
of  the  Aljama.  His  interment  was  signalized  by  the  great 
concourse  of  those  who  were  present,  and  the  people  re- 
mained in  the  burial  place  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
On  the  seventh  day  following  that  of  his  funeral  there  was 
an  oration  read  at  his  tomb  in  praise  of  his  virtues.  The 
king  appointed  Xadhr  Ben  Salema  El  Kelebi  to  be  Cadi 
of  the  Aljama  of  Cordova ;  but  he  begged  permission  to 
decline  that  charge  in  favour  of  his  brother  Muhamad  Ben 
Salema,  who  was  appointed  in  his  place  accordingly. 


CHAP.  LXT. — Op  the  coyvE>Tio>'s  made  with  the  kotg  oy 

GALLICIA,  AND  OTHEE  EVENTS. 

At  this  time  it  was  affirmed  in  Cordova  that  the  "Wali  of 
the  frontier,  Ishac  El  Ocaili,  who  had  long  held  the  fortress  of 
Montixon  against  the  rebel?,  and  had  powerfully  withstood 
those  bands  in  their  various  irruptions,  had  now  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  insurgents,  with  whom  he  was  li\Tng  in 
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t:ood  understauding,  liolding  f^equeut  iiUercourse  with  them, 
and  giving  them  aid,  for  which  cause  they  had  permitted  him 
to  remain  quietly  in  possession  of  his  fortress  and  govern- 
ment.    This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  289. 

The»'e  prevailed  at  the  same  time  a  eonsiderable  amount 
of  discontent  among  the  people,  on  account  of  the  slaughter 
made  at  Zamora ;  many  among  the  more  fervid  followers  of 
Islam  declared  that  the  Mosleman  people  ought  to  seize 
their  arms  as  one  man.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance 
for  the  blood  of  their  brethren  thus  spilt.  But  the  king 
Abdullah,  far  from  yielding  to  the  outcries  of  these  fanatics, 
"who  would  have  had  him  make  an  agreement  with  the  rebel 
Calib  Ben  Hafsun,  and  declare  a  war  of  fire  and  sword 
against  the  Christians,  sent  the  general  Obeidala  El  Gamri, 
who  was  then  at  Alisbona,  to  propose  a  treaty  to  the  King 
of  Gallicia,*  desiring  to  maintain  his  good  intelligence  with 
that  sovereign,  and  to  confirm  the  conventions  then  in 
force  between  them. 

The  AVali  Obeidala  did  as  he  was  commanded  accordinglv, 
fulfilling  his  mission  to  the  letter,  and  disposing  the  king 
of  Grallicia  to  a  reciprocal  friendship  with  his  lord,  as  the 
latter  had  desired :  he  completed  his  embassy  moreover  bv 
obtaining  from  the  Christian  king  a  promise  to  make  war, 
•without  ceasing,  on  all  the  rebels  who  should  approach  his 
frontier. 

These  negotiations  diminished  the  credit  of  Abdallah  with 
the  austere  and  very  religious  Moslemah  of  the  Aljamas  of 
Andalusia,  and  the  boldness  of  the  Imaums  and  Alchatibes 
arrived  to  such  a  degree  in  some  of  the  cities  that  they  even 
omitted  the  name  of  the  king  in  the  Chotba  or  public  prayer, 
as  they  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  bad  Moslemah  or 
excommunicate.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in 
Seville,  where  the  disloyal  opinions  current  respecting  the 
king,  and  the  boldness  of  the  omission  here  alluded  to,  were 
encouraged  by  the  insolent  discourses  of  Prince  Alcasim, 
brother  of  Abdallah.       Informed  of  this  state  of  thins's 
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*  This  was  at  that  time  Alphonso  the  Third  or  the  G-reat.  The 
kings  whom  we  (the  Spaniards)  call  of  Leon,  Asturias,  and  Grallicia,  the 
Arabs  call  of  Gallicia  only  ;  those  whom  we  call  kings  of  Navai-re,  So- 
bi'arbe,  and  Catalonia,  they  call  "Kings  of  the  Cbxistiaus  of  the 
Mountains  of  Afranc." — Condi. 
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tlie  tmg  despatched  the  Vizier  Abdelwahib,  a  man  of  pni- 
dence  equal  to  his  distinguished  bravery,  commanding  hiin 
to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  of  the  reports  thus  current ; 
when  the  Vizier  discovered  that  not  only  was  all  true  which 
the  king  had  heard,  but  that  there  was  much  more  yet  re- 
maining untold,  seeing  that  in  place  of  the  name  of  Ab- 
dallah  was  now  inserted  that  of  Moctesidbilah,  Caliph  of 
the  East,  whil'^  Prince  Alcasim  was  declaring  publicly  that 
the  revenues  of  the  A.zaque,  or  tithe,  ought  not  to  be  paid 
to  King  Abdallah,  seeing  that  he  was  a  bad  Mosleman 
and  a  disbeliever,  who  employed  the  Tenths  against  the 
children  of  the  Faith. 

Being  thus  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  the  king 
commanded  his  vizier  to  arrest  Prince  Alcasim,  who  being 
fully  convicted  of  these  treasons  was  put  to  death  in  his 
prison,  by  means  of  a  drink  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  an 
event  which  took  place  in  the  year  290.  Prince  Alcasim 
had  considerable  genius  for  poetry,  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  El  Grurlan. 

For  the  seditious  and  dangerous  discourses  here  described, 
King  Abdallah  banished  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Alimes ;  and  the  illustrious  Alfaqui  Zacaria  Ben  Alchitab 
of  Tutila  fled  into  the  East  on  that  account.  He  was  in 
high  repute  for  the  exemplary  manner  of  his  life  as  well 
as  for  his  great  attainments,  insomuch  that  he  brought 
honour  to  his  native  land  even  in  the  uttermost  regions  of 
the  earth. 

The  followers  and  partizans  of  the  rebel  Hafsun  Ben  Arlus 
did  not  lose  the  opportunity  presented  by  this  state  of  things 
for  promoting  their  views  ;  and  while  his  troops  were  main- 
taining the  war  against  those  of  the  king,  Calib  Omar  Ben 
Hafsun  himself,  who  was  abiding  in  disguise  at  Balay,  a  place 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cordova,  even  ventured  to  enter 
the  capital.  This  he  did  with  great  secrecy  in  the  year  293  ; 
but  he  was  discovered  by  a  singular  accident. 

The  vigilance  of  the  king's  viziers  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  among  the  seditious  persons  by 
whom  he  had  been  most  eagerly  calumniated  was  a  noble 
Xeque,  who,  having  held  the  office  of  Cadi  of  Merida,  had 
been  once  forgiven  by  Abdallah  for  treason  and  rebellion 
while  in  that  office,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  general 
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good  qualities.  This  was  Suleiman  Ben  Albaga  of  Mequi- 
neza.  He  had  published  certain  satirical  vv'orks,  which  were 
suificientlv'  clever,  and  in  which  the  king  was  indicated  under 
the  opprobrious  name  of  the  Himaro,*  but  in  a  manner  too 
clear  to  be  mistaken  ;  many  imprecations  were  launched  in 
these  verses  against  those  who  led  and  conducted  this  Hi- 
maro,  alluding  therein  to  the  principal  ministers  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  king. 

From  one  hand  to  another  this  satire  was  at  length 
brought  home  to  Suleiman  Ben  Albaga,  and  when  Abdallah 
learned  that  he  was  the  author,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
brought  to  his  presence^  when  he  said  to  him — "  By  Allah, 
friend  Suleiman,  my  benefits  conferred  upon  thee  have  fallen 
upon  a  bad  soil,  and  it  is  not  at  thy  hands  that  I  have 
merited  such  blame,  or  rather  such  praises  ;  for  since  these 
evil  words  come  from  thee,  they  may  be  called  either  one  or 
the  other.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  mildness  and  favour  I  have 
shown  thee  avail  so  little,  I  ought  now  to  make  thee  feel  the 
weight  of  my  just  anger,  so  that  whereas  thou  hast  hitherto 
had  cause  to  censure  me  for  too  much  forbearance,  thou 
mightest  have  some  reason  to  speak  ill  of  me  as  revengeful 
and  cruel.  Yet  it  shall  not  be  so.  Thou  hast  nothing  to 
fear  for  thy  life  ;  but  thou  shalt  repeat  these  thy  verses  in 
my  presence  whensoever  I  may  command  thee  to  do  so ;  the 
esteem  in  which  I  hold  them  being  proved  by  the  fact  that 
thou  shalt  pay  one  thousand  doubloons  for  every  one  of  them. 
If,  tJien,  thou  hadst  laid  still  more  upon  the  Himaro,  his  bur- 
then would  have  been  all  the  more  profitable  to  the  receiver 
of  this  fine,  as  it  would  have  been  more  costly  to  thee." 

Filled  with  confusion  at  the  mildness  with  which  his 
offence  had  been  treated,  Suleiman  laid  his  head  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereign,  and  implored  pardon  in  such  terms  th^*" 
Abdallah  could  not  refuse  to  grant  it.  The  poet  thereupon 
inspired  with  gratitude  for  so  much  goodness,  and  being 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Aben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius  was  con- 
cealed in  Cordova,  revealed  that  secret.  Then  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  in  his  fear  lest  Suleiman  should  repent  and  give 

•  This  word  18  believed  to  intimate  a  beast  of  burthen,  but  one  \ised 
for  the  vilest  of  purposes, — as,  for  example,  the  transport  of  manure  :  it 
is  not  in  general  use. — Te. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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notice  to  the  partizans  of  that  rebel  of  the  danger  in  which  he 
was  placed,  secured  the  person  of  the  poet,  Vr  hose  imprison- 
ment alarmed  the  friends  of  Hafsun,  and  knowing  how  deep 
in  the  secrets  and  machinations  of  their  chief  Suleiman  was, 
they  recommended  Calib  to  fly  without  delay.  At  the 
moment  when  he  should  have  been  seized,  therefore,  he  dis- 
appeared, and  though  many  persons,  suspected  of  disaffection, 
were  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  in  the  hope  of 'discover- 
ing his  retreat,  yet  nothing  was  elicited  except  the  certainty 
that  he  had  been  in  Cordova  and  had  escaped  in  the  disguise 
of  a  mendicant,  begging  from  door  to  door. 

In  the  year  294  died  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time, 
Ibrahim  Ben  Iza  El  Moredi,  of  Ecija,  namely  ;  a  person  of 
infinite  sagacity,  and  one  who  was  frequently  consulted  by 
Abdallah  in  difiicult  emergencies.  Alhasan  Ben  Sargibil,  of 
Badaiyos,  a  man  greatly  celebrated  for  his  erudition,  also 
died  in  that  year. 

At  this  time  there  occurred  a  very  singular  event ;  it  is 
related  by  Abu  Abdallah,  El  Homaidi  of  Cordova,  and  by 
Abdelmelic  Ben  Bascual,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  virtuous  and  praiseworthy  life  of  the  wise 
Alfaqui  Baqui  Ben  Machlad  had  caused  him  to  be  held  by 
the  people  of  Cordova.  They  tell  us  that  on  a  certain  day 
there  came  a  poor  woman  to  Ben  Machlad,  and  said  to 
him — "  It  is  now  a  long  time  since  a  son  of  mine  has  been 
captive  in  the  power  of  the  Christians  ;  but  my  means  are 
so  small  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pay  his  ransom,  neither 
can  I  find  any  one  who  will  buy  of  me  a  poor  little  dwelling 
which  I  possess,  and  would  gladly  sell  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
even  if  I  should  succeed  in  selling  my  house,  to  whom  can 
I  confide  for  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  my  son's 
restoration  to  liberty  ?  For  thought  of  these  things  I  can 
take  no  rest,  neither  day  nor  night." 

The  old  Alfaqui  did  his  best  to  console  the  woman,  telling 
her  that  she  should  put  her  trust  in  Allah,  whose  divine 
goodness  would  finally  send  a  remedy  for  all  her  evils.  The 
woman  thereupon  entreated  that  Baqui  Ben  Machlad  would 
pray  God  to  do  so  much  for  her,  and  he  promised  her  the 
prayer  she  desired,  bidding  her  return  to  her  house  and 
be  of  good  courage.  The  poor  mother  then  departed,  and 
not  without  hope,  when  the  Xeque,  moving  his  lips,  implored 
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the  Almighty  to  console  that  grieving  widow  as  only  He 
could  do. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  woman  came  to  the  Alfajui 
bringing  him  her  son  redeemed  from  his  captivity,  and  the 
youth  related  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  set  free.  He 
said  that  being  captive  with  other  Moslemah  to  certain 
Christian  nobles,  he  was  placed  with  his  companions  in  the 
charge  of  a  man  who  led  them  to  their  daily  labour  in  the 
fields,  all  bearing  chains  with  rings  of  iron  on  their  ankles ; 
he  added,  that  on  a  certain  day,  as  he  worked  at  a  farm-house 
with  the  man  who  guarded  him,  these  chains  suddenly  fell 
from  his  ankles  to  the  earth ;  and  the  day  and  hour  of  that 
event  being  examined,  were  found  to  accord  with  those 
wherein  the  poor  woman  had  sought  consolation  from  the 
Alfaqui. 

The  guard,  seeing  the  chains  thus  fall,  cried  aloud,  and 
asked  the  captive — "  Wherefore  hast  thou  thus  broken  thy 
chains  ?"  but  the  youth  replied — "  I  have  not  broken  them, 
they  have  fallen  from  my  feet."  He  was  then  led  before 
his  lord,  and  the  chains  were  refastened  to  his  limbs  ;  but  ho 
had  not  walked  many  paces  when  they  fell  again  to  the 
earth.  Amazed  at  an  occurrence  so  extraordinary,  the 
Christian  master  consulted  his  Monks,  and  they  enquired  of 
the  youth — "  Hast  thou  perchance  a  mother  ?"  to  which  he 
replying  that  he  had,  the  Monks  then  said — "  Without  doubt 
God  hath  heard  the  prayers  of  thy  mother,  and  since  He 
gives  thee  thy  liberty,  we  may  not  dare  longer  to  deprive 
thee  thereof,  or  to  hold  thee  in  chains."  That  said,  they 
sent  their  captive  to  the  Moslemah  frontier  and  set  him  free. 

Hearing  this,  Baqui  said  to  the  mother  and  son — "  All 
things  are  the  work  of  Grod ;  to  Him,  therefore,  give  ye 
thanks." 

In  the  year  295,  there  died  at  Saragossa,  Muhamad  Ben 
Suleiman  Ben  Teiid  of  Huesca,  Cadi  of  the  Aljama  of  that 
city,  and  having  previously  held  the  same  appointment  in 
his  native  place  of  Huesca.  He  was  a  very  learned  man, 
of  great  integrity,  who  never  received  a  gift  from  any  man, 
nor  would  accept  an  invitation  to  any  feast  or  festival.  His 
bier  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  all  the  people  of  the 
city.  His  successor  was  Ibrahim  Ben  Harun  Ben  Sohli, 
who  was  also  an  Alfajui  of  much  learning  and  very  praise- 
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worthy  life  ;  but  Ibrahim  did  not  survive  his  election  to  that 
office  more  than  a  year. 

When  Calib  Aben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  escaping  from 
Cordova  as  we  have  said,  arrived  in  the  Comarcas  of  Toledo, 
where  his  army  then  was,  he  began  to  make  incursions  ou 
the  district  of  Calatrava ;  but  being  met  by  the  Vizier,  Abu 
Othman  Obeidala  Ben  Gamri,  he  was  defeated  by  that 
general  in  several  skirmishes.  Abu  Othman  likewise  ob- 
tained possession  of  numerous  forts  previously  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  Omar  Calib  Hafsun.  In  the  year  296  there 
was  a  pitched  battle  between  them,  and  in  this  Abu  Othman 
utterly  destroyed  the  cavalry  of  Calib,  making  a  terrible 
carnage  among  his  foot-soldiers  also,  and  compelling  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Toledo.  There,  and  in  such  fortresses  as  yet 
remained  to  him,  the  rebel  chief  was  fain  to  keep  himself 
retired  for  more  than  three  years,  during  all  which  time  he 
never  dared  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  open  field. 

In  the  year  297,  there  died  at  Cordova  the  beforemen- 
tioned  Obeidala  Ben  Tahye  El  Laithi,  a  man  of  prodigious 
erudition.  He  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  Africa,*  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  Iraks,  and  among  other  writings  he  left  very 
precious  histories  or  biographies  of  the  most  renowned 
Aifajuies  and  Alcaides.  In  the  same  year  there  also  died, 
and  likewise  in  Cordova,  that  Suleiman  Ben  Harun  El 
llayeni,  of  Toledo,  who  is  known  as  Abu  Ayub,  and  who 
wrote  a  universal  history. 

In  the  year  298,  Prince  Abderahman  Almudafar  took  the 
rebel,  Ibrahim  Ben  Alhegag,  prisoner ;  the  troops  of  that 
leader  were  surprised  by  those  of  the  king,  and  to  save 
themselves  from  being  all  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
they  delivered  their  general,  bound,  into  the  hands  of 
Abderahman,  who  caused  him  to  be  decapitated  as  the  due 
reward  of  his  treason  and  of  the  numerous  atrocities  which 
he  had  committed. 

*  It  will  be  remarked  here  and  hereafter,  that  the  name  of  Africa  is 
applied  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  a  small  portion  only  of  that  quarter  of 
the  world  which  we  now  call  by  that  name  ;  "  The  Province  of  Africa," 
as  cited  by  the  Arabic  geographers,  being  merely  one  among  the  many 
composing  the  dominions  of  the  Almoravide  Princes  and  other  Dynasties 
ruling  in  those  regions,  of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
treat.— Tii. 
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CHAP.  LXVL— Of  the  ketiuement  of  the  wali  abu  othman, 

AND  OTHER  EVENT8  OCCUERING  IN  CORDOVA. 

In  that  same  year  of  298,  the  General  ObeidalaBen  Gamri, 
who  had  gained  so  many  victories  over  the  rebels  on  the  fron- 
tier, was  informed  that  Prince  Abderahman  had  requested 
from  the  king  his  father  the  recall  of  himself — Abu  Othmaa 
Obeidala — from  his  command,  and  even  from  the  government 
which  he  held  in  the  province  of  Merida ;  but  that  the  king 
had  refused  compliance,  in  consideration  of  the  valuable 
services  performed  by  the  Wali  whose  dismissal  was  desired. 
The  Prince  insisted,  nevertheless,  saying  that  Abu  Othman 
had  become  old,  and  was  now  in  a  condition  better  suited 
to  the  repose  of  private  life  than  to  the  labours  and  efforts 
of  war ;  while  Abdallah  replied  as  persistently  that  he  would 
not  recaJl  his  Wali  until  that  officer  should  himself  re- 
quest dismissal.  Prince  Abderahman  then  permitting  his 
motives  to  be  seen,  replied — "  As  you  please,  my  lord,  and 
I  speak  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  venerable  years  of 
Abu  Othman,  but  these  are  more  likely  to  be  of  service  in 
the  Hall  of  Council  than  in  the  battle  field. 

Being  made  acquainted,  I  say,  with  all  these  things,  Abu 
Othman  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  his  sovereign,  from  whom 
he  requested  permission  to  resign  the  cares  of  his  offices, 
desiring  also  to  receive  instant  leave  of  absence,  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  religious  pilgrimage  ;  all  which  he  did  that  he 
might  not  disquiet  the  Prince,  who  wished  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Merida,  and  coveted  the  sole  command  of  the  troops 
led  by  Abu  Othman  ;  but  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  retain  a 
strong  sense  of  injury,  and  much  resented  the  conduct  of 
Abderahman. 

In  those  days  there  came  intelligence  to  Cordova  to 
the  effect  that  the  General  Niara  El  Chalaf  Ben  Abi  Chasib 
of  TutiJa,  had  died  fighting  in  a  battle  with  the  rebels  on 
the  Eastern  frontier,  of  which  he  was  the  genera]  in  com- 
mand :  he  was  an  excellent  poet,  as  well  as  very  brave  in 
arms. 

When  the  Vizier  Abu  Othman  Obeidala  had  finally  re- 
tired to  Cordova,  King  Abdallah  made  him  captain  of  hia 
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Sclavonian  Guard,  which  was  composed  of  troops  from  a 
foreign  people,  much  in  esteem  for  their  bravery,  fidelity, 
and  moderation.  These  soldiers  kept  the  interior  of  the 
palace  ;  their  arms  were  a  two-handed  sword,  with  a  shield 
and  mace  of  arms. 

Prince  Abderahman  Almndafar  now  assumed  in  person 
the  command  of  the  forces  acting  against  the  rebel  chief, 
Aben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  and  commenced  his  enterprises 
against  them  with  so  much  ardour,  that  they  dared  not  show 
themselves  in  the  field.  Whatever  captive  of  the  insurgents 
fell  into  his  hands  he  caused  to  be  at  once  decapitated  or 
done  to  death  by  the  lances  of  his  guard.  He  was  a  rigid 
upholder  of  military  discipline,  and  that  to  such  extremity 
as  to  be  feared  by  his  own  people  almost  as  much  as  by  the 
enemy.  In  Cordova,  meanwhile,  the  Wali  Abu  Othman 
Obeidala  Ben  G-amri  began  to  be  considered  as  the  especial 
protector  of  the  young  Abderahmau,  son  of  Prince  Mohamad, 
called  El  Mactul,  for  whom  he  laboured  earnestly  to  obtain 
the  hearts  of  King  Abdallah,  the  Xeques,  the  Walies,  and 
other  principal  personages,  losing  no  opportunity  for  making 
manifest  the  sweet  and  estimable  qualities  of  that  fair  child, 
who  was  indeed  the  very  delight  of  Cordova.  King  Abdallah 
alone  was  careful  not  to  display  his  preference  too  openly, 
lest  he  should  cause  disquietude  to  his  son  Almudafar  ;  but 
it  was  observed  that  he  ever  listened  to  the  praises  of  his 
grandchild  with  infinite  complacency. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Cordova  a  native  of  Barbary 
named  Suleiman  Ben  Yenasos :  he  was  Captain  of  the 
King's  African  Guard,  and  held  also  the  office  of  Vizier, 
beside  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  being 
a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  prudence,  but  remarkable 
for  the  severity  and  rude  freedom  of  his  character.  One 
morning,  as  Aly  Ben  Ahmed  relates,  this  Suleiman  entered 
the  presence  of  the  king  with  his  very  long  and  thick  beard* 

*  The  beard  was  always  a  mark  of  authority  and  dignity,  with  which 
the  Arabs  did  not  willingly  dispense.  To  young  men  in  the  bloom 
of  their  days  it  was  not  permitted,  as  being  an  evidence  of  liberty  and 
importance  not  yet  suited  to  their  condition.  Slaves  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  their  beards  growing, — nor  are  they  even  yet  suffered  to  do  so  ; 
but,  a  Mosleman,  being  married,  and  having  sons,  could  not  present 
himself  with  honour  and  dignity,  if  destitute  of  his  beard. —  Conde. 
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in  some  disorder,  and  Abdallah  being  of  joyous  hiiniour  that 
day,  began  to  jest  with  him  on  the  subject,  repeating  cer- 
tain satirical  verses  vituperating  and  ridiculing  the  use  of  a 
beard  so  immeasurably  long.  Closing  the  lines  he  had  been 
repeating,  the  king  said,  "  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Little-beard?' 
when  the  soldier  replied,  "Yes,  I  hear  :"  and  without  con- 
cealing the  displeasure  those  verses  had  caused  him,  he  con- 
tinued addressing  his  lord  with  slight  reverence,  and  said, 
"  If  some  among  us  were  not  pitiable  idiots,  never  would  they 
appear  beneath  the  roofs  of  your  Alcazars,  Oh  ye  kings  : 
for  if  we  could  but  keep  out  of  your  palaces,  how  many  dis- 
quiets and  humiliations  should  we  not  avoid !  But  vanity 
and  folly  lead  us  hither,  and  rarely  do  we  perceive  our  mis- 
take or  deliver  ourselves  from  the  trammels  thrown  around 
us  by  our  weakness,  until  we  find  freedom  in  the  narrow 
tomb, — there  alone  do  the  bubbles  of  our  air-bred  fancies 
give  us  rest."  Saying  these  words,  he  placed  his  hand  on 
the  earth,  rose  up  without  another  syllable  or  any  mark  of 
courtesy,  and  departed  to  his  house. 

The  king,  displeased  by  that  rudeness,  and  finding  that 
vSuleiman  Ben  Yenasos  did  not  again  appear  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  deposed  him  from  his  command,  which  he 
conferred  on  another :  yet  no  long  time  had  passed  before 
Abdallah,  remembering  the  prudence  and  value  of  Suleiman's 
counsels,  desired  greatly  to  spealc  with  him,  and  said  as 
much  to  his  Yiziers,  but  added  that  he  did  not  well  know 
how  to  tell  him  so. 

One  of  the  Yiziers  then  present,  called  Muhamad  Ben 
El  "VYalid  Ben  Ganim,  replied  to  the  king,  and  said,  that  if 
he  would  give  him  leave  to  seek  Suleiman  Ben  Yenasc  s,  he 
hoped  to  find  and  bring  that  Noble  to  his  presence.  Ab- 
dallah consented  willingly,  and  Muhamad  Ben  Walid 
departed  to  the  house  of  Yenasos,  announcing  himself  as  a 
Yizier  of  the  King. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  in  Spain,  under  the  Omeyan 
Princes,  that  a  Yizier  should  not  enter  into  the  house  of 
any  but  a  Yizier  of  his  own  class, — and  Suleiman  permitted 
Muhamad  to  wait  long  for  his  reply,  as  one  who  but  little 
prized  the  visit  paid  him.  At  length  he  gave  directions  for 
his  admission,  and  the  envoy  was  conducted  to  his  apartment : 
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but  Suleiman  remained  seated  on  his  cushions  -without 
rising  or  offering  his  place  to  the  approaching  guest,  as  was 
befitting. 

BenGranim  then  said," How  is  this,Ben  Venasos?  dostthou 
not  know  that  I  am  aYizier  of  the  king  like  thyself  ?  or  if  so, 
how  does  it  happen  that  thou  dost  not  rise  from  thy  seat  and 
offer  me  the  place  due  to  me,  with  such  honour  as  beseems 
the  rank  I  hold  ?"  To  which  Suleiman  replied,  "  So  it  was 
in  times  past,  when  I  was  a  poor  foolish  servant,  a  miserable 
slave  like  thee,  but  I  am  now  a  free  man,  as  thou  seest." 
Nor  could  Ben  Granim  persuade  Venasos  to  leave  his  retreat, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Abdallah  with  the  history 
of  his  failure ;  whereupon  the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  he  was  much  grieved  to  have  lost  that  very  honourable 
member  of  his  Council,  for  the  sake  of  a  beard,  however 
dignified  and  respectable. 

At  this  time  a  Chief  of  those  rebels  who  held  the  Sierras 
of  Elvira,  called  Muhamad  Ben  Ad  ha  El  Hamdani,  having 
fallen  into  discord  with  the  other  rebel  leaders,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  Alp uj arras  for  a  certain  period  without  any 
lixed  abiding-place,  took  possession  of  Hisn  Novales :  the 
towns  around  that  fortress  having  invited  him  to  establish 
himself  there,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  defend  them  from 
the  robbery  and  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
the  bandits  infesting  the  country.  This  General,  who  was 
a  man  of  much  prudence,  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his 
obedience  more  than  one  hundred  villages,  hamlets,  and 
small  towns,  most  of  which  were  more  or  less  strong  by  their 
position ;  having  done  which,  he  assembled  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  most  important  communities,  and  having 
persuaded  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  sent  him 
as  their  ambassador  to  beg  the  king's  pardon,  with  security 
for  the  people  thus  prepared  to  resume  their  habits  of  loyalty 
and  obedience.  When  Muhamad  Ben  Adha  presented  him- 
self in  Cordova,  he  was  very  M-ell  received  by  the  king ;  but 
there  were  not  wanting  malicious  persons  who  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  so  readily 
as  he  had  hoped  to  do.  Numerous  incidents,  which  after- 
wards occurred,  and  the  heavy  calamities  of  the  rebellion,  pro- 
duced    results    which    compelled   the  king   ultimately  to 
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reduce  by  force  of  arms  those  very  populations  who  were  then 
ready  to  return  of  their  own  accord  to  his  allegiance.* 

Among  other  disorders  of  that  period  by  which  Abdallah 
was  prevented  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  matter 
proposed  to  his  consideration  by  Adha  El  Hamdani,  was 
a  contest  which  took  place  between  two  of  the  Viziers 
of  his  Council,  Muza  Ben  Hodeira  and  Isa  Ben  Ahmed  Ben 
Abi  Obda,  each  of  whom  pretended  to  assume  a  superiority 
in  the  Council  over  the  other,  and  both  maintaining  that 
their  seats  in  that  assembly  were  of  higher  importance  than 
those  of  their  compeers.  To  this  the  king  replied  that  all 
who  sat  in  that  Council  were  equals,  that  his  own  seat  alone 
— as  the  president  of  all — was  distinguished  and  superior ; 
but  he  added,  that  in  case  of  a  dispute  respecting  prece- 
dency, his  father,  the  Ameer  Muhamad,  had  declared  those 
of  Syria  to  have  the  right  of  passing  before  the  Yeledine 
Arabs. 


CHAP.  LXYII. — Or  the  EDrcATiON  op  prince  abdeeahman,  son  op 

MOHAMAD,  CALLED  EL  MACHLAD,  AND    THE  DEATH  OP   HIS    GEAND- 
PATHEB,  KINO-  ABDALLAH. 

Those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
young  prince  Abderahman  had  given  the  most  zealous  care 
to  the  rearing  of  the  child,  even  from  the  moment  when  he 
was  weaned,  and  that  was  at  the  time  of  the  unliappy  death 
of  his  father,  the  Prince  Mohamad.  The  most  renowned 
masters  were  selected  for  him,  by  order  of  his  grandfather 
Abdallah,  and  these  took  care  that  his  time  should  be  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage  even  during  his  earliest 
childhood.  They  read  the  Koran  to  the  youthful  prince, 
and  taught  him  to  retain  its  doctrines  in  his  memory,  even 
before  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  reading  the  holy  pas- 
sages for  himself.  When  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year 
they  instructed  him  in  the  Sun  a  and  knowledge  of  the  Hadix 
or  traditional  history  ;  then  followed  grammar,  poetry,  and 
the  proverbial  wisdom  of  Arabia,  the  biography  of  princes, 
the  science  of  government,  and  other  branches  of  human 
learning.  He  was  also  taught  to  ride  well  and  to  manage  his 

*  The  circumstances  here  alluded  to  are  related  at  length  in  a  future 
page. — Tfi. 
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horse  with  grace,  to  bend  the  bow,  to  use  the  lance,  to  wield 
the  sword,  and  to  handle  other  arms,  as  well  as  all  the 
stratagems  of  war, — a  class  of  exercises  which  he  commenced 
in  his  eleventh  year. 

AVhen  Abderahman  was  playing  with  other  children  of 
his  age,  the  king,  his  grandfather,  would  often  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  on  him,  in  such  an  ecstasy  of  delight  and  admiration 
that  he  forgot  everything  but  his  grandchild.  On  one 
occasion,  when,  absorbed  in  that  ecstatic  contemplation,  the 
twilight  approached  without  Abdallah  appearing  to  remark 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  his  Vizier  and  the  commander  of 
his  Guard,  Abu  Othman  Obeidala  Ben  Gram ri, took  upon  him 
to  remind  his  master  of  that  fact.  The  king  then  repeated 
the  following  verses  celebrating  his  beloved  grandson,  and 
excusing  his  own  absence  of  mind  at  the  same  time  : — 

"  AVhat  is  all  other  light  and  fire  to  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
my  beauteous  one,  my  treasure,  the  gem  of  my  heart ! 

"  How  do  all  fair  forms  sink  into  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  beauty  of  thine,  boy  of  my  love  ! 

"  Are  not  his  cheeks  of  the  rose  entwined  with  lilies  ? 
Is  not  his  little  sweet  form  the  tender  myrtle  in  its  bending 
grace  ? 

"  While  I  look  at  the  light  of  his  eyes,  I  forget  to  recall 
whether  daybreak  or  darkness  be  near !" 

In  the  year  299  there  was  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
that  body  became  totally  dark :  this  event  occurred  on  a 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  moon  Xawal,  after  the 
prayer  of  the  Alazar  ;*  and  many,  deceived  by  the  gloom, 
made  haste  to  reach  the  mosques,  believing  the  time  of  the 
Almagreb,  or  Prayer  of  Sunset,  to  have  come.  The  darkness 
finally  became  complete,  and  the  stars  were  visible  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  something  less  than  an  hour,  the  light  began 
gradually  to  return,  and  it  was  not  until  after  this  that  the 
sun  did  truly  set,  v;hen  the  people  assembled  for  the  Prayer 
of  that  period. 

During  that  same  month  of  the  eclipse,  there  died  at 
Cordova  the  wise  Gebir  Ben  Gaith  of  Libia  ;  he  had  been 
preceptor  to  the  sons  of  Haxem  Ben  Abdelaziz,  and  was  re- 
nowned for  his  extraordinary  erudition.     In  that  same  year 

*  The  afternoon. 
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of  299  it  was  that  the  Sultana  Athara,  mother  of  King  Ab- 
dallah,  also  departed  this  life  ;  she  died  at  the  commencement 
of  the  moon  Safar,  and  the  king,  who  had  loved,  respected, 
and  honoured  her  all  his  life,  bewailed  her  loss  with  the 
bitterest  tears.  He  commanded  that  a  magnificent  tomb 
should  be  prepared  for  her  in  the  Alcazar  of  the  Busafa, 
and  celebrated  her  funeral  ceremonies  with  great  pomp, 
feeling  ever  sad  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained  :  nay,  from 
that  time  forward  he  thought  no  more  of  any  thing  but  of 
his  own  death,  and  gave  orders  for  the  preparation  of  a  second 
sepulchre  near  that  of  his  mother,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
there  be  laid  beside  her. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  profound  melancholy  that  Ab- 
dallah  composed  those  ascetic  verses  of  his  which  are  so 
full  of  the  most  vivid  images,  and  the  commencement  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dost  thou  not  hear  the  sound  !  the  rush  of  wings, 
As  one  who  came  in  rapid  flight  were  near  ? 
'Tis  Time  that  comes  and  brings  the  fated  moment 
When  all  thy  hopes  shall  fade.     Dost  thou  not  see 
How  fares  the  world,  with  ever  hastening  march 
To  its  dark  doom  ?     Dost  thou  not  feel  that  nought 
Hath  permanence  ?     Do  not  the  moments  pass, 
Yet  give  no  sign  and  raise  no  hand  to  warn  thee 
That  they  prepare  thy  fall  ?     But  know  thou  well 
That  to  this  end  they  move,  and  will  not  halt 
Nor  stay  them  on  their  path." — &c.  &c. 

The  continued  sadness  and  melancholy  of  the  king  caused 
him  very  soon  to  become  grievously  sick ;  he  lost  his  sleep 
and  appetite,  and  after  a  few  days  he  perceived  that  his  in- 
firmity was  unto  death.  Abdallah  thereupon  assembled  his 
Viziers  and  "Walies,  declaring  his  grandson  Abderahman, 
the  son  of  his  eldest  son  Muhamad,  to  be  his  successor  in 
the  kingdom,  adding  to  this  declaration  an  especial  charge 
to  his  son  Almudafar,  whom  he  entreated  to  protect 
and  guide  the  young  Abderahman  as  he  would  a  son  of 
his  own. 

It  was  exactly  one  year  and  one  month  after  the  death  of 
his  mother  that  King  Abdallah  yielded  to  the  fever  with  which 
he  was  afflicted,  and  in  an  access  of  which  he  died.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  commencement  of  the  moon  Eebie 
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Primera,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  300  ;  the  king  being 
then  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  twentv- 
fifth  of  his  reign.  Abdallah  left  eleven  sons  to  mourn  his 
loss ;  he  had  been  a  good  king,  ever  cheerful  and  hopeful 
through  all  the  tribulations  and  disorders  by  which  the 
Spanish  provinces  were  agitated  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  reign.  An  excellent  leader  of  his  troops  in  war,  Ab- 
dallah was  a  careful  observer  of  treaties  when  at  peace  ; 
and  even  for  this  reason  was  censured  by  the  fanatical 
Moslemah,  who  would  have  had  him  be  ever  at  strife  with 
the^  Christians,  and  urged  him,  although  vainly,  to  perpetual 
war  with  the  infidel  Powers. 


CHAP.  LXYIII.— Of  abdeeahman  anasir  ledinallah. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  King  Abdallah  being  brought 
to  a  close,  on  that  same  day,  which  was  the  fifth  of  Kebie 
Primera  u\  the  year  300  of  the  Hegira,*  Abderahman,  called 
also  Abuliuotaraf,  son  of  Prince  Muhamad  and  grandson  of 
the  departed  monarch,  was  proclaimed  king  with  many  evi- 
dences of  the  general  satisfiiction.  The  mother  who  bore 
him  was  of  Christian  parentage,  and  was  named  Maria. 

At  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Abderahman  was  in  the 
very  bloom  of  his  life,  having  scarcely  completed  his  twenty- 
second  year.  He  was  of  a  most  pleasing  aspect,  and  pos- 
sessed a  gravity  and  dignified  beauty  highly  becoming  to  a 
Prince  ;  his  complexion  was  of  mingled  red  and  white ;  his 
eyes  were  blue,  and  the  expression  of  his  features  was  most 
charming ;  but  more  than  all  to  be  commended  in  that  young 
monarch  were  the  virtues  of  his  mind  and  the  excellence  of 
his  heart.  He  was  endowed  with  distinguished  ability,  and 
possessed  considerable  erudition,  with  a  prudence  beyond 
his  years  ;  he  was  besides  most  afiable  as  well  as  graceful 
in  conversation.  These  his  admirable  qualities  were  well 
known  to  all,  and  the  content  of  his  people  in  proclaiming 
and  swearing  allegiance  to  their  young  sovereign  was  thus 
universal  and  without  a  shade. 


*  A.D.  912. 
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The  youthful  king's  UBcle,  Prince  Abderahman  Ahnu- 
dafar,  loved  him  as  his  own  son,  and  was  the  first  to  proffer 
the  oath  of  obedience,  which  Abderahman  received  with 
demonstrations  of  love  and  respect  so  manifest  and  so  be- 
coming, that  they  touched  the  hearts  of  all  present,  and 
caused  the  eyes  of  many  to  be  filled  with  tears. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  accession,  Abderahman  restored 
the  Cadi  Muhamed  Ben  Said  Ben  Muza  Ben  Hodeira  to 
the  judicial  office  which  he  had  filled  with  so  much  honour 
and  integrity.  In  all  the  principal  mosques  the  Chotba  or 
public  prayer  was  made  for  the  new  king,  who  called  him- 
self Abdallah  as  well  as  Abderahman,  out  of  the  love  and 
respect  which  he  bore  to  the  memory  of  his  grandfather; 
but  his  people  subsequently  gave  him  the  various  titles  of 
Anasir  Ledinallah,  Defender  of  the  Law  of  God,  and  Ameer 
Almumenin,  or  Prince  of  the  Paithful,  with  others,  which  be- 
came current  among  them,  as  their  desire  to  honour  and 
exalt  their  sovereign  increased. 

The  first  attention  of  Abderahman  Ledinallah  was  given 
to  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  and  the  subjugation  of  such 
among  his  subjects  as  had  departed  from  their  allegiance. 
By  the  affability  of  his  manners  he  turned  many  ancient 
enmities  to  friendship,  and  appeased  numerous  discords  oi 
old  standing :  among  certain  of  the  most  ancient  families, 
for  example,  there  had  existed  feuds  and  obligations  to  the 
avenging  of  blood,  from  time  immemorial,  but  many  of  these 
the  mildness  and  prudence  of  the  king  succeeded  in  ap- 
peasing and  bringing  to  a  close,  while  the  friendliness  of  his 
nature  gained  the  hearts  of  many  who  had  long  been  offended 
and  estranged  from  the  princes  of  his  house. 

When,  therefore,  this  monarch  assembled  his  people  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  rebels,  there  flocked  to  his  service 
so  innumerable  a  host  of  warriors,  all  eager  to  defend  his 
cause,  that  it  became  needful  to  restrict  the  number  of 
those  who  were  permitted  to  follow  each  banner ;  since 
there  was  danger  that  the  necessary  labours  of  the  field 
would  be  neglected  by  the  husbandman,  and  that  men  might 
abandon  the  care  of  their  families  to  follow  their  brethren 
to  the  war. 

The  royal  forces  entered  the  Comarcas  of  Toledo  with 
*ne  hundred  and  twenty-eight  banners,  under  which  there 
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served  forty  thousand  men.  This  host  quickly  occupied 
the  forts  previously  in  the  power  of  the  rebels ;  and 
Caleb  Aben  Hafsun,  fearing  the  encounter  of  so  formida- 
ble an  army,  retired  into  the  East  of  Spain,  proposing 
there  to  strengthen  his  band,  and  having  assembled  a 
sufficient  body  of  troops,  to  return  and  meet  the  levies 
of  the  new  king.  The  rebel  meanwhile  remitted  the 
defence  of  Toledo  to  his  son  Giafar,  whom  he  left  there 
with  a  garrison  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  struggle  which  he  anticipated,  the  city  being  well 
supplied  moreover  with  provisions  of  all  kinds  no  less  than 
with  all  the  munitions  of  war. 

But  now,  through  the  whole  province  of  Toledo,  the  towns 
sent  forth  their  inhabitants  in  emulation  of  each  other  to 
claim  the  protection  of  their  king,  and  to  assure  him  of 
their  ready  obedience :  the  strong  city  of  Toledo  itself 
being  the  only  one  w^hich  refused  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority. 

The  leaders  of  the  royal  army  not  considering  it  ad- 
visable to  take  the  time  required  for  the  siege  of  Toledo, 
directed  their  march  towards  the  East  of  Spain,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  received  notice  that  Calib 
Aben  Hafsun  was  advancing  to  their  encounter  with  a 
formidable  array  ;  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  caused  much 
gladness  to  all  the  noble  generals  and  brave  troops  of  Abde- 
rahman,  as  well  as  to  the  King  himself.  His  uncle.  Prince 
Almudafar,  took  the  active  arrangement  of  the  field  as  being 
well  experienced  in  military  affairs;  he  fixedtheorder  of  battle, 
reserving  the  command  of  the  advanced  guard  for  himself,  and 
giving  Abderahman  that  of  the  centre  and  main  body :  the 
right  wing  was  led  by  the  Wali  Abderahman  Ben  Bader, 
and  the  left  by  the  Wali  Gehwar  Ben  Abdallah  El  Hezami : 
the  rear  and  reserve  were  given  to  the  conduct  of  the 
honourable  old  man  Obeidala  Ben  Gamri. 

The  force  of  Aben  Hafsun  Ben  Arius  was  found  to  be 
superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  Abderahman,  but  inferior 
as  to  its  appointments  and  the  character  of  the  cavalry; 
the  generals  of  his  army  were,  however,  some  of  the  bravest 
and  most  experienced  warriors  of  Eastern  Spain,  including 
the  Sierras  of  Tadmir  and  Elvira. 

The  contending   forces   met   in   a  spacious   plain,  than 
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which  no  better  scene  for  the  horrors  of  a  battle  could  be  well 
imagined.  The  skirmishing  parties  of  the  two  hosts  essayed 
each  other's  quality  in  several  encounters,  and  tliese  having 
fallen  back  upon  the  main  battle,  the  two  armies  then  rushed 
as  by  one  consent  to  the  strife,  with  the  fearful  clash  of 
trumpets,  the  clangour  of  a  hundred  other  instruments, 
and  the  deafening  cries  of  men  eager  for  the  conflict.  The 
result  of  that  combat  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  but 
the  strength  of  Abderahman's  cavalry  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  day :  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  irresistible 
charges  of  that  arm,  the  troops  of  Caleb  Aben  Hafsim, 
despite  their  steadiness  and  bravery,  were  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  at  the  set  of  sun  they  abandoned  the  field  to 
the  conquerors,  leaving  the  soil  hidden  by  their  dead  and 
wounded.  That  night  the  relics  of  the  defeated  army  fled 
before  the  victors,  but  they  had  first  seen  seven  thousand 
of  their  number  lying  on  the  crimson  field.  The  host  of 
the  king  also  counted  heavy  losses,  for  the  rebels  were 
brave  and  long  practised  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  royal  army  were  diminished  by  upwards  of 
three  thousand  men.  Hafsun  Omar  Aben  xA.rius  retired 
first  to  Kiiiii  Conca,  and  subsequently  to  such  other  for- 
tresses as  he  still  retained. 

The  field  of  battle  had  meanwhile  filled  the  heart  of  the 
King  Abderahman  Ledinallah  with  grief  and  horror.  Had, 
then,  the  children  of  the  Faith  no  blood  of  other  enemiea 
to  shed,  that  they  must  so  cruelly  spill  that  of  their  own 
Moslemah  ?  AVere  there  no  foes  of  Islam  to  chastise  ?  no 
lives  of  their  brethren  unavenged  on  the  frontier,  that  his 
people  must  tear  each  other  thus  ?  The  king  could  not 
console  himself  at  sight  of  his  subjects  there  slain,  and 
commanded  that  the  wounded  of  both  sides  should  be  cared 
for  with  equal  attention. 

After  this  victory,  thus  deeply  lamented,  Abderahman 
returned  to  Cordova,  accompanied  by  the  generals  of  Anda- 
lusia and  the  soldiers  of  his  guard.  His  uncle  Almudafar 
he  left  to  continue  the  was  against  the  rebel  Hafsun  Ben 
Arius  ;  and  that  prince  reduced  the  whole  pro^dnce  oi  To- 
ledo, from  the  declivities  of  Axarrat  to  the  South  and  as 
far  as  the  land  of  Tadmir ;    Calib  Hafsun  not  daring  to 
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appcMir  beyond  the  most  inaccessible  of  his  rocky  fastnesses, 
iu  the  most  remote  of  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 

In  the  year  302  King  Abderahman  commanded  that  the 
Dies  for  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  should  be  changed. 
His  predecessors  of  the  race  of  Omeya  ruling  in  Spain 
had  up  to  that  time  retained  the  form  and  impressions 
used  by  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus ;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  money  of  Spain  and  that  of  the  East  being  in 
the  name  of  the  places  where  each  was  coined :  this 
was  the  case  for  the  dinars  or  gold,  as  well  as  the  dirr- 
hems  or  silver,  and  feluces  or  inferior  copper  coin.  But 
Abderahman  now  ordered  that  his  name  and  titles  should 
be  placed  on  one  side,  while  the  Confession  of  the  Unity 
of  Grod  and  of  the  Truth  of  the  Prophetic  Mission  waf* 
stamped  on  the  other.  Around  the  edge  was  engraved  the 
date  when  and  place  where  each  coin  had  been,  struck. 
Among  his  titles  thus  placed  on  the  currency  Abderahman 
assumed  that  of  Lmaum,  or  Prince  of  the  Faith,  as  was  done 
by  the  Caliphs  of  the  East. 

In  the  year  302  there  died  at  Seville,  which  was  his  native 
place,  the  learned  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Moad,  a  man 
greatly  respected  in  that  city.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
renowifed  Said  Ben  Moad,  and  the  disciple  of  that  sage  iu 
every  species  of  erudition.  In  the  same  year  there  died 
at  Saragossa  Casim  Ben  Thabita  Ben  Hazami  El  Adft,  who 
had  travelled  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  had  studied  in  all 
the  most  renowned  schools  of  those  parts,  and  held  inter- 
course with  all  the  eminent  Sages  of  the  time.  Returning 
to  Saragossa  he  had  more  than  once  been  offered  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cadi  of  the  Aljama  in  that  city,  which  was  his 
native  place ;  but  these  ofiers  Casim  Ben  Thabita  had  con- 
stantly refused,  and  would  accept  nothing.  His  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  being  much  dis- 
pleased at  these  refusals,  so  earnestly  pressed  him  to  accept 
the  office  proposed  to  him  that  the  son  at  length  requested 
three  days  to  consider  the  matter,  and  try  if  he  could  prevail 
on  himself  to  comply  ;  but  on  the  last  of  the  three  he  de- 
parted from  the  life  of  this  world,  God  not  having  destined 
him  for  the  career  on  which  his  father  would  have  had  him 
enter.     Casim  Ben  Thabita  was  born  on  the  twentieth  day 
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of  the  moon  Dylhagia  in  the  year  247.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  excellence  as  well  as  learning,  and  enjoyed  the  high 
esteem  of  all  who  held  intercourse  with  him. 


CHAP.  LXIX.— Of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  king 

ABDEKAHMAN  ANASIR  LEDINALLAH  TO  THE  S0DTH  OF  SPAIN. 

While  the  Prince  Almudafar  was  occupied  on  the  eastern 
frontier  with  tht  rebel  Hafsun  Aben  Arius,  KingAbderahman 
left  Cordova  for  the  Comarcas  of  the  south,  whither  he 
repaired  in  the  hope  of  subjugating  the  Alarabes*  of  the 
Sierras  of  Elvira  and  of  Somontan,  who  did  not  permit  the 
towns  of  that  district  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  repose.  The  king 
was  accompanied  by  the  troops  of  Cordova  and  by  his  guard, 
but  his  presence  alone  made  more  conquests  than  did  the 
force  of  his  arms.  He  brought  a  large  number  of  towns  to 
a  willing  obedience,  and  their  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  voluntarily  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  also  desired 
to  be  furnished  with  arms,  with  which  they  promised  to 
defend  the  district  against  the  rebels  and  bandits,  thus  pre- 
serving the  same  in  his  obedience.  Abderahman  received 
all  well,  and  many  became  so  much  devoted  to  his  person 
that  they  attached  themselves  to  the  royal  army,  and  were 
among  the  most  forward  in  nil  the  perils  and  labours  of  the 
war.  The  principal  of  Calib  Aben  Hafsun's  followers  in 
that  region  submitted  themselves  to  King  Abderahman, 
who  accepted  their  proffered  service  with  the  goodness 
natural  to  his  character,  and  employed  them  according  to 
their  position  and  abilities,  consenting  to  forget  their  re- 
bellion and  the  evils  they  had  caused,  in  consideration  of  the 
hopes  they  gave  for  the  future,  and  because  he  desired  above 
all  things  to  see  peace  reign  among  his  people,  certain  that 
tlie  calamities  and  devastations  so  long  resulting  from  the 
discords  of  the  Tribes,  could  be  reduced  by  nothing  short  of 
her  wholesome  influence. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  disaftected  who  then 
came  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  king, 

*  This  name  is  usually  given  to  certain  tribes  of  Arabians  established 
in  Barba^-y,  and  though  not  nomade,  yet  living  under  tents  as  do  liie 
Arabs  of  the  iJesert.— Tit. 
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Avas  tlie  Wall  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Adha  El  Hamdaui, 
G-eneral  of  the  rebel  forces  in  the  Sierra  of  Elvira.  He 
vras  graciously  received  by  Abderahman,  who  gave  liim  the 
Alcaidia  of  Alhama,  a  very  strong  fortress  in  that  district. 
A  noble  Xeque  called  Obeidala  Ben  Omeya  also  presented 
himself  to  offer  allegiance  to  the  king  at  that  time.  He  also 
had  followed  the  banners  of  Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  had  taken 
possession  of  Cazlona,  and  had  commanded  the  troops  of 
Huesca,  all  io  the  name  of  the  rebel  chief.  Him  Abde- 
rahman appointed  to  be  Wali  of  Jaen,  having  consideration 
for  the  nobleness  and  valour  of  the  man. 

After  having  visited  all  the  Coraarcas  of  Elvira  with- 
out meeting  opposition  or  resistance  in  any  part,  having 
conciliated  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  the  rebel  party 
and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  more  than  two 
hundred  strong  towiis,  the  king  returned  to  Cordova, 
dismissing  the  Xeques  and  Alcaides  who  had  accompanied 
him,  all  highly  satisfied.  The  day  of  his  entrance  into 
the  capital  was  held  as  a  great  festival,  and  one  of  general 
gladness  and  rejoicing. 

In  this  year  of  303  Ishac  Ben  Dhezame,  Cadi  of  the  Al- 
jama  of  Toledo,  died  in  that  city  :  he  was  a  man  of  much 
integrity  and  a  most  exemplary  life  ;  and  in  the  same  city 
there  died  shortly  after  the  noble  Xeque  Ismail  Ben  Omeya, 
who  was  distinguished  among  all  the  inhabitants  for  his 
great  liberality :  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole 
city,  and  his  loss  was  lamented  by  all. 

It  M^as  in  this  year  that  El  Mahedi,*  who  had  raised  him- 
self to  power  in  Africa,  commenced  the  building  of  a  city, 
which  he  called  from  his  own  name  Almahedia :  and  the 
matter  was  on  this  wise.  Passing  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
El  Mahedi  had  remarked  a  piece  of  ground  which  formed  a 
peninsula,  being  united  to  the  main  land  of  the  continent 
by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  as  the  hand  is  united  to  the  arm 
by  the  wrist.  Here  then  he  commanded  that  the  foundations 
of  his  city  should  be  laid,  furnishing  the  same  with  forts  and 
walls,  having  strong  towers  at  regular  intervals  and  very 
large  gates  of  bronze,  each  weighing  no  less  than  one 
hundred  quintals.  El  Mahedi  subsequently  established 
his   court  in  this   place :    he  commenced  his   work   on   a 

*  Or  Mehedi,  the  Guide  or  Teaclier. 
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Saturday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  moon  Dylcada  in 
the  year  303,  and  when  he  saw  the  fortifications  of  his 
capital  completed,  El  Mahedi*  said,  "  Now  can  I  dwell  in 
Africa  with  security." 


CHAP.  LXX. — Of  the  dispositions  made  by  king  abdeeahstan 

FOR  GUARDING  THE  SPANISH  COAST. 

In  the  year  305  King  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah  was 
occupied  in  the  repair  and  embellishment  of  his  palaces  in 
Cordova,  executing  many  works  of  great  magnificence  and 
making  commodious  additions  to  the  same,  when  he  re- 
ceived notice  from  his  Walies  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  effect  that  tlie  Africans  and  even  the  Ala- 
rabes  of  Sanhaga  and  Masamuda  had  begun  to  infest  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Spain  by  their  piratical  incursions. 
They  added  that  the  princes  then  in  insurrection  in  Barca 
and  other  parts  of  Africa  had  united  their  ships,  and  had 
not  only  landed  in  Sicily,  but  were  even  venturing  to  debark 
in  Calabria,  whence  they  were  taking  much  spoil  and  many 
captives. 

The  king  thereupon  despatched  the  Wali  Ocaili  with  a 
well-appointed  fleet,  commanding  him  to  cruise  along  and 
defend  the  coasts  of  Spain.  He  also  sent  an  experienced 
officer  to  Majorca,  the  Sevilian  general,  Giafar  Ben  Othman 
Mustafa  Abulhasen  Ben  Casila  namely,  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  those  seas.  Abderahman  furthermore  gave 
orders  for  the  construction  in  all  the  dockyards  of  the 
kingdom  of  large  ships,  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  all 
that  could  enable  them  to  oppose  those  of  the  Africans  with 
success  :  these  works  he  commanded  his  servants  to  see 
carried  on  diligently  and  without  ceasing. 

The   general    superintendence    of  his  finances,  and   tne 
K     office  of  receiver  ot  his  revenues  arising  from  the  Azaque, 
Abderahman  confided  to  the  Toledan  Wahib  Ben  Muhamad 
who   had  the  reputation    of   being   profoundly   skilled  in 
the  care   and   administration   of    public    monies ;    as    his 

*  Of  this  adventure  the  origin  and  history  will  be  found  in  a  future 
page. 
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assistants  in  that  important  charge,  the  king  gave  Mu- 
hamad  the  Alcatibes,  or  Secretaries,  Muza  Ben  Chair  and 
Aben  Badr. 

In  this  year  of  305  tliere  broke  out  a  terrible  and  de- 
vouring conflagration  in  the  public  square  of  Cordova,  and 
the  fury  of  that  fire  consumed  all  the  buildings  of  the 
market ;  but  tlie  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  fortunately 
not  sacrificed,  because  the  fire  commenced  very  early  in  the 
night,  it  continued  burning  the  whole  of  three  days,  and 
caused  fearful  havoc  among  the  property  of  the  people 
dvielling  in  that  vicinity.  The  king  immediately  commanded 
that  the  whole  should  be  rebuilt  with  increased  solidity  and 
beauty  :  for  the  expenses  of  the  works  he  set  apart  the 
product  of  the  taxes  received  from  the  whole  province, 
in  that  same  year  the  suburbs  of  Meckinesa,  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  were  likewise  destroyed  by  a  conflagration, 
and  that  year  was  called  the  year  of  fires,  seeing  that  the 
market  of  Fez  and  that  of  Tahart,  the  capital  of  Zeneta, 
were  also  burnt  within  the  twelve  months  of  its  course. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  four  Cadies  forming  the  council 
of  the  Cadi  Mayor  of  Cordova  was  the  Andalusian  Sohaib 
Ben  Muza.  He  was  a  drinker  of  wine,  as  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  those  of  Irak,  who  permit  that  indulgence,  and  on 
his  seal  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  the  following  words : 
"Ye  Alime  cul  yaih^  cun  wufe  bi  Sohaib  i^  which,  being 
interpreted,  may  be  read  as  follows :  "  O  Thou  who  knowest 
all  concealed  things,  be  gracious  to  Sohaib."  Now  it  chanced 
that  Sohaib  was  one  dav  drinkin^:  wine  in  the  house  of  the 
Hagib  Muza  Ben  Hodeira,  when  some  of  the  company,  taking 
his  seal,  so  altered  certain  letters  and  points  of  the  in- 
scription, that  the  sense  remained  thus  :  "  Ye  Alime  cul 
abib,  cum  wufe  bi  Sohaib'" — "  0  Thou  who  knowest  all  that 
are  given  to  wine,  be  gracious  to  Sohaib."  The  Cadi,  not 
remarking  what  had  been  done,  continued  to  use  his  seal  as 
before  ;  and  some  of  the  writings  which  he  had  sealed  with 
that  inscription  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who,  having 
read  it,  said  to  him,  "  How,  Sohaib  !  thou  drinkest  wine  ! 
for  thy  very  seal  inakes  it  manifest."  Hearing  this,  the 
Cadi  lost  colour,  and,  astonished  to  find  that  his  seal  had 
made  confession  of  his  weakness,  he  said  to  the  king,  "  I 
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cannot  comprehend  how  this  hath  befallen  ;  but  I  hope  that 
God  will  pardon  my  fault,  and  that  thou  also  wilt  not  refuse 
thy  forgiveness."  The  king  was  much  amused,  and  could 
not  but  admit  that  the  jest  was  a  very  ingenious  one. 

AVhile  Abderahman  was  busied  with  his  various  affairs  in 
Cordova,  he  received  letters  from  his  uncle  Almudafar, 
communicating  many  advantages  gained  over  the  rebels,  who, 
being  driven  from  all  parts,  had  been  compelled  to  shut  them- 
selves up  so  closely  amidst  the  Milds,  that,  not  daring  to  ap- 
pear in  the  peopled  districts,  the  means  of  life  had  failed 
them,  and  it  was  a  pity  to  see  them  thus  perishing  amidst 
the  asperities  of  those  deserts.  The  prince  therefore  judged 
it  better  to  make  an  end  of  those  evils  by  reducing  the  rem- 
nant still  holding  out  ar  one  blow,  thus  assuring  to  the  towns 
that  repose  and  security  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in 
need.  He  was  consequently  preparing  to  assemble  the  whole 
■force  of  the  province  of  Tadmir,  and  pursue  the  rebels  to 
their  destruction  without  any  considerations  of  indulgence 
or  injudicious  lamenting  for  the  fate  which  they  had  them- 
selves provoked.* 


CHAP.  LXXT. — Of  the  visits  paid  by  king  abderahman  to  his 

CITIES  OF  MUECIA  AND  ZABAGOZA  (sARAGOSSA)  . 

The  king  was  convinced  that  the  reasonings  advanced  by  his 
uncle  wei*e  of  force,  and  he  wrote  to  his  Alcaides  in  the 
Comarcas  of  Tadmir  and  Valencia  to  that  effect,  commanding 
them  to  hold  their  levies,  both  of  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers, 
ready  for  the  ensuing  spring,  when  they  were  to  pass  througli 
the  entire  province,  subjecting  every  town  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  rebel  Calib  Hafsun  Ben  Arius. 
Abderahman  himself  also  left  Cordova,  the  time  being  come, 

*  Tlie  Arabian  writers  here  allude  to  the  humane  pi'ecepts  of  Ali,  the 
cousin  of  Mahomet,  who  forbade  the  Moslemah  to  continue  their  pur- 
suit of  each  otlier  beyond  one  Cora  or  Comarca  when  the  war  raged 
unhappily  between  theinselves  ;  he  also  prohibited  the  slaying  of  a  fugitive 
who  had  got  beyond  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  permitted  no  siege  of  a  towp. 
to  continue  longer  than  a  certain  number  of  days.  These  regulations,  so 
congenial  to  the  mild  nature  of  Abderahman,  his  nncle,  the  prince 
Almundafa  now  intimated  his  intention  of  setting  aside.  — Cuiide. 
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and  repairing  to  the  land  of  Tadmir,  made  his  entry  into 
the  cities  of  Murcia,  Auriola,  Lorca,  and  Kenteda,  in  all  of 
Avhich  he  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people,  while 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  each  place  came  forth  from  their 
towns,  requesting  permission  to  join  themselves  to  the  forces 
already  conducted  by  the  king. 

The  cities  of  the  coast — Elche,  Denia,  and  Xativa — were 
also  visited  by  Abderahman  Ledinallah ;  and  in  V^alencia  he 
remained  several  days.  He  likewise  passed  through  Murbiter, 
Nules  and  Tortosa,  being  received  in  each  and  all  with  ma- 
nifestations of  the  utmost  gladness.    Pursuing  his  way  along 
the  shores  of  the  Ebro  as  far  as  Alcanit,  the  sovereign  then 
made  halt  for  some  time  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  submission  and  oath  of  obedience  of  many  towns, 
the   powerful    men  of  which  had  assembled  at  Alcanit  to 
tender  their  allegiance.     From  that  place  Abderahman  de- 
parted with  a  powerful  host,  and  took  up  a  position  before 
ISaragossa,  Avhere  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  the  par- 
tizans  of  Calib  Hafsun  Ben  Arius ;  but  the  people,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  important  inhabitants,  de- 
clared for  the  king  with  public  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
The  youth  of  the  city  were  more  particularly  forward  on  that 
occasion  ;  they  opened  its  gates,  and  sallied  forth   to  ofl'er 
themselves  and  the  obedience  of  the  city  to  their  sovereign, 
who   received    them    with  much  kindness.      The  principal 
Xeques  and  citizens  then  presented  themselves  at  the  gates, 
resigning  the  keys  of  their  town  with  infinite  submission 
into  the  hands  of  Abderahman  Ledinallah.     Greatly  rejoiced 
by  this  peaceful  termination  of  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  his  subjects,  the  king  assured  the  parti- 
zans  of  Hafsun  Ben  Arius  then  in  the  city,  of  his  pardon, 
and   a   total  oblivion  of   all  past    offences,    provided    they 
would  appear  in  his  presence  to  claim  this  favour  within  a 
certain  time.     From  this  offer  Abderahman  excepted  Calib 
Hafsun  and  his  sons  only  ;  but  from  them  he  required  an 
especial  and  unconditional  surrender,  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  of  dealing  with  them  as  it  might  seem  good  to 
him. 

On  the  day  following  his  appearance  before  Saragossa  the 
king  made  his  public  entry  into  that  city  with  the  flower  of 
his  cavalry,  and  the  inhabitants  made  the  day  one  of  great 
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festivity  and  rejoicing.  Abderahman  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Alcazar,  and  remained  several  days  at  Saragossa,  the 
cheerful  situation  and  pleasuig  aspect  of  which  pleased  him 
greatly.  While  yet  abiding  there,  Calib  Hafsur  despatched 
two  Alcaides  as  his  envoys  to  seek  the  presence  of  the  king, 
with  power  to  accept  such  conditions  as  might  be  granted, 
if  in  any  way  acceptable.  Abderahman  received  these  mes- 
sengers, without  pom])  or  parade  of  any  kind,  in  afield  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ebro,  when  the  Alcaide  of  Medina  Fraga,  who 
was  the  elder  of  the  two,  proposed  the  conditions  which  his 
master  desired  to  offer,  with  the  most  unceremonious  free- 
dom. He  set  forth  that  Aben  liafsun,  regretting,  as  a  good 
Mosleman,  to  see  the  blood  of  the  faithful  flowing  m  civil 
discords,  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  the  king  Abderahman, 
to  which  intent  he  requested  that  all  the  East  of  Spain 
might  be  yielded  up  to  him  in  quiet  possession,  to  be  held 
by  himself  and  his  successors  for  ever,  adding,  that  on  this 
condition  he  would  take  upon  his  hands  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  and  would  aid  the  king  with  his  forces  whenever  he 
might  have  need  of  assistance.  The  cities  of  Toledo  and 
Huesca  he  promised  to  surrender  without  dela}-",  with  all 
the  fortresses  of  their  Comarcas  then  occupied  by  his 
troops. 

To  this  Abderahman  replied  that  the  Andalusians  might 
attribute  to  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  patience  on  his  part, 
and  to  no  other  cause,  that  he  had  thus  appeared  to  suffer 
the  proposal  of  conditions  from  a  E-ebel  and  leader  of  bandits 
to  his  lord  and  king,  and  had  for  a  moment  permitted  hiin  to 
give  himself  the  aspect  of  one  who  had  the  right  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  manner  of  princes.  He  added  that,  being  Envoys, 
he  would  not  command  that  they  should  be  impaled  and 
lifted  aloft  on  their  stakes  in  the  eyes  of  all  the.  people,  but 
that  they  were  at  once  to  return  to  their  leader  and  bid  him 
know  the  king's  pleasure,  which  was  that  he  should  present 
himself  within  a  month  from  that  time  to  submit  his  fate  to 
the  will  of  his  lord,  but  that,  if  he  overpassed  that  period  of 
delay,  he  need  not  then  hope  to  receive  mercy  at  any  time 
or  on  any  conditions.  With  this  answer  Abderahman  dis- 
missed the  Alcaides. 

Everything  being  set  in  order  in  Saragossa,  the  khig  left 
ilia  uncle,  the  prince  Almudafar,  in  that  city,  with  directions 
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to  continue  the  war  on  the  frontiers,  Abderahman  himself 
repairing  to  Cordova,  and  visiting  a  large  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Spain  on  his  way. 

On  his  part,  Calib  Hafsun  Ben  Arius,  having  received  the 
reply  of  the  king,  would  not  yet  give  up  his  hope  of  main- 
taining a  successful  opposition  to  the  power  of  that  monarch  ; 
confiding  in  the  fidelity  of  his  followers  and  in  the  alliances 
he  had  formed  with  the  Christians  of  Afranc  and  those  of 
the  mountains.  He  visited  his  cities,  encouraged  his  sons, 
who  feared  that  his  fortune  was  forsaking  him,  and  making 
the  best  dispositions  for  future  warfare  that  were  in  his 
power,  he  sent  a  body  of  his  most  trusted  and  experienced 
troops  to  the  territories  of  Toledo,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  constancy  and  confirming  the  hopes  of  his  parti- 
zans  in  that  city  and  its  Comarcas. 


CHAP.  LXXII. — Of  the  expedition  of  abderahman  ledinai-iah 

TO  the  sierras  of  ELVIRA. 

AVhen  the  king  Abderahman  Anasir  arrived  at  Cordova,  all 

the  people  of  the  city  poured  forth  tu  receive  him,  and  he 
entered  amidst  the  festive  acclamations  of  that  immense 
multitude.  A  short  time  after  his  return  there  came  advices 
from  the  Sierras  of  Elvira  with  accounts  of  what  was  then 
done  by  the  armed  bands  in  those  mountains.  More  than 
one  hundred  towns  there  owned  the  power  of  Muhamad  Ben 
Adha  El  Hamdani,  and  paid  a  willing  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. This  leader  was  the  descendant  of  a  brave  and 
ancient  race,  and  was  known  among  his  people  by  the  name 
of  Asomor.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  among 
the  Arabs  and  Maulidines  of  those  hill  districts,  he  had  been 
distinguished  above  all  the  generals  of  those  ferocious  people 
for  the  prudence  of  his  counsel  and  the  humanity  of  his  dis- 
position, as  well  as  for  his  invincible  valour.  Under  his 
protection,  therefore,  the  towns  had  sought  and  found  a 
shelter  from  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  wild  mountain 
hordes. 

He  it  was  who,  as  before  related,  had  repaired  in  jierson 
to  Cordova  during  the  latter  days  of  King  Abdallah,  having 
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first  persuaded  the  people  of  that  region  to  return  to  their  al- 
legiance, and  bearing  their  promises  to  that  effect  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne ;  they  having  the  recent  memory  of  all  their 
past  sufferings  as  an  incitement,  and  consenting  without  re- 
luctance to  accept  his  good  offices  with  the  sovereign,  whose 
presence  he  had  sought  as  their  accredited  Envoy.  But,  for 
hismisfortune,andto  the  miseryof  the  country, King Abdallah 
was  then  absorbed  by  the  pressing  cares  around  him,  and 
Muhamnd  Ben  Adha  could  not  obtain  attention.  He  then 
returned  to  the  kSierras,  and  maintaining  such  order  in  tlie 
towns  as  he  was  able,  did,  in  fact,  preserve  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  regular  authority,  and  governed  the  district  exceed- 
ingly well.  Living  thus  in  a  species  of  independence,  and 
accustomed  to  the  mild  rule  of  the  Ameer  Asomor,  who 
required,  but  little  at  their  hands,  and  that  little  easy  of 
accomplishment,  the  people  of  his  district  were  satisfied  with 
their  condition,  and  did  not  seek  the  protection  of  the  new 
king  nor  offer  him  their  allegiance,  although  the  AVali  Asomor 
had  given  himself  up  personally  to  the  mercy  of  the  sove- 
reign, who  had  received  him  well,  and  given  him  the  Alcadia 
of  Alhama. 

But  it  now  chanced  that  a  Vizier,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  sokliers,  was  sent  into  the  country  by  order  of  AVahib 
Ben  Muhamad,  Receiver  of  tlie  Kevenues  arising  from  the 
Azaque ;  and  this  officer,  commanded  to  collect  tlje  tithes  of 
that  province,  being  unacquainted  with  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  natives,  cojiducted  himself  with  much 
rigour  towards  them  He  furthermore  permitted  his  soldiers 
an  amount  of  license  not  usual  in  those  lands,  where  the  in- 
habitants, unaccustomed  to  servitude,  would  not  calmly 
behold  their  dwellings  invaded  by  armed  bands,  and  them- 
selves treated  as  rebels  and  contumacious  insurgents  by  those 
who  were  not  authorised  to  do  more  than  demand  the  amount 
of  their  contributions. 

The  end  of  this  disorder  was,  that  the  people,  forgetting 
the  obedience  they  owed  their  sovereign,  and  listening  only 
to  their  rage  and  desire  of  vengeance,  fell  furiously  upon 
the  soldiers  thus  offending  them,  and  killed  the  greater  part 
of  those  troops.  That  commencement  once  made,  the  whole 
district  flew  to  arms ;  and  hastening  to  their  Wali,  Ahmed 
Ben  Muhamad  El  Hamdani,  they  forced  him  to  become  their 
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leader,  in  despite  of  his  reluctance,  declaring  that  they 
had  no  other  defender  but  himself.  Tinding  that  better 
might  Eot  be,  Muhaniad  then  commanded  that  the  cities  of 
Baza,  Bogiaua,  Albuchera,  and  Tagela,  with  other  strong 
places,  should  be  fortified  and  put  into  a  state  of  defence ; 
being  not  without  hope  that  the  uatui'e  of  the  country,  and 
its  remarkable  asperity,  would  enable  him  to  maintain  thcise" 
holds. 

King  Abderahman  was  much  displeased  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  those  towns,  and  still  more  by  the  failure  in  his 
fidelity  of  the  Wali  Asomor.  He  was  therefore  determined 
to  inllict  severe  punishment ;  and  set  forward  himself  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  cavalry  of  Cordova,  and  the  people 
belonging  to  Ecija,  Bolcuna,  and  Algaldat. 

Certain  towns  ofthe  Comarca,  which  not  having  had  the  same 
cause  of  offence,  had  remained  in  their  allegiance,  were  now 
complaining  of  being  oppressed  by  those  in  rebellion,  and  in 
their  haste  to  defend  these,  the  generals  ofthe  king  proceeded 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  they  gave  the  insurgents  only 
so  much  time  as  enabled  them  to  withdraw  into  the  ino!>t 
remote  and  inaccessible  of  their  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
more  important  of  the  forts,  such  as  Baza  and  Bogiana, 
were  quickly  occupied  by  the  royal  troops,  and  those  of  the 
rebels  not  appearing  on  any  point,  Abderahman  proceeded 
to  Jaen,  into  which  city  he  made  his  entrance  on  Tiiursday, 
the  fourteenth  of  the  Moon  Xaban,  in  the  year  806. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  renowned  Poet  Aglab 
Ben  Xoaibi,  who  was  a  native  of  Jaen,  was  presented  to 
the  King  Abderahman  Anasir  ;  when  his  genius  and  the 
elegance  of  his  verses  gave  the  monarch  so  much  pleasure 
that  he  took  him  in  his  train  to  Cordova,  admitting  him  to 
his  service,  nay,  even  to  his  intimacy,  and  giving  him  the 
title  of  his  poet. 

Becoming  weary  of  chasing  the  fugitive  rebels  through 
their  mountains,  and  considering  that  a  war  with  those 
insurgents  w^as  but  little  worthy  of  the  sovereign,  Abderah- 
man subsequently  committed  the  reduction  of  the  province 
to  the  Wall  o^  Jaen,  Labi  Ben  Obeidala ;  and  after  he  had 
remained  to  re})ose  himself  some  few  days  in  Jaen.  he 
returned  to  Cordova. 

The  khig  had  scarcely  arrived  at  liis  Alcazar  from  that  visit 
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to  the  Alpujarras,  when  he  received  advices  from  his 
uncle  Ahniidafar,  wherein  that  prince,  informing  the  king 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  var  against  the  rebels  on  the 
frontier,  gave  him  also  intelligence  of  the  death  of  their 
general,  CalibHafsun,  who  had  departed  from  life  at  Huesca; 
but  had  left  two  sons,  Suleiman  and  Giafar,  the  lieirs  of  his 
valour  no  less  than  of  his  rebellious  obstinacy  of  spirit.  The 
death  of  this  Calib  took  place  in  the  year  306 ;  and  Abder- 
ahman  gave  thanks  to  Grod  for  that  the  number  of  those 
who  disturbed  the  peace  that  should  exist  among  the  Mos- 
lemah  was  diminished  thereby. 

Numerous  mosques  were  now  constructed,  by  order  of 
the  king ;  some  at  Cordova,  and  others  in  other  towns  of 
the  empire.  In  those  built  at  Cordova  and  Seville,  Abder- 
ahman  caused  fountains  to  be  erected,  with  beautiful  basins 
or  vases  of  marble.  The  king  likewise  gave  orders  for 
repairing  the  great  Bridge  of  the  Gruadalquiver ;  and  the 
superintendence  of  these  works,  with  all  that  was  required 
for  the  royal  palaces,  he  confided  to  his  Vizier,  Nasir  Abu 
Othman,  whom  Abderahman  Ledinallah  greatly  esteemed, 
distinguishinjy  him  for  his  noble  character  and  learnino: 
among  all  the  Xeques  of  his  council. 

In  the  year  307,  there  was  a  great  pestilence  in  Spam ; 
and  the  mortality  w^as  so  terrible  in  that  cofintry,  and 
throughout  the  west,  that  men  became  w^eary  of  burying 
their  dead.  In  Ai'ricsb,  as  well  as  Spain,  public  prayers  and 
acts  of  penitence  were  daily  performed,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  the  anger  of  Allah ;  and  the  inliabitants  of  the 
towns  never  left  the  mosques,  being  perpetually  occupied  in 
imploring  the  Divine  mercy.  There  was  a  great  hurricane 
also  in  Almagreb  and  a  part  of  Andalusia, — many  large 
trees  being  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  numerous  houses  cast 
down  by  the  same. 

In  that  same  year,  there  died  at  Cordova  the  Prefect  of 
Prayer  of  the  Aljama,  Ismail  Ben  Boxair.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  his  grave  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  ;  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Macbora,  or  cemetery,  of  the  Array anes, 
which  is  situate  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  that  Abderahman  made  Chalaf  Ben  Hamid  El  Caneni, 
or  of  Canena,  Cadi  of  Sidonia, — the  worthy  appointment  of 
a  man  esteemed  by  all  for  his  excellence  and  great  learning. 

Meanwhile,  the  rebels  of  the  Sierras  of  Elvira,  led  by 
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tlieir  Ameer,  Asomor,  had  no  sooner  become  aware  of  the 
king's  departure  than  they  ventured  to  come  down  from 
their  hill- forts,  and  descended  into  the  plains.  The  Wali 
of  Jaen  went  fort-h  against  them  ;  and  in  a  sharp  skirmish 
that  ensued,  he  obtained  the  advantage;  but  the  rebels, 
feigning  to  fly  with  more  terror  than  they  felt,  attracted 
their  pursuers  through  a  Rambla*'  into  a  very  narrow  defile, 
thickly  wooded  and  surrounded  by  rocks.  Here  they  turned 
on  the  troops  of  the  Wali,  and,  others  of  their  number 
pouring  out  from  the  gorges,  the  royal  force  was  attacked 
on  all  sides.  Perceiving  their  error,  the  more  cautious  and 
less  advanced  began  to  retreat ;  but  they  were  now  in  their 
turn  pursued ;  and  although  they  drew  close  together,  and 
united  their  bands  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  they  were 
yet  totally  defeated,  with  a  cruel  slaughter  ;  very  few  of  the 
number  succeeding  in  cutting  a  way  with  their  swords 
through  the  ferocious  hordes  now  surrounding  them,  and 
emulously  bringing  them  down.  But  this  misfortune,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character,  suffered  by  the  people  of  Jaen, 
■were  concealed  by  the  Wali  in  commajid,  Obeidala,  whose 
reports  to  King  Abderahman  went  to  show  that  he  was  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  varying  fortunes,  while  the  rebels  were, 
in  fact,  daily  increasing  their  strength,  and  fortifying  their 
towns  ;  their  successes  rendering  them  ever  bolder  and 
more  obstinately  bent  on  resistance. 

On  the  Eastern  frontier,  the  Prince  AlmudaPar  had  mean- 
while obtained  possession  of  several  towns  and  fortified 
places  ;  but  in  a  skirmish  fought  on  the  lands  of  Lerida,  in 
the  year  308,  Abdelruf  Ben  Omar  El  Casati  died  fighting 
in  the  front  of  his  men.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Merida  ;  and  his  death  was  deeply  regretted  by  Almudafar, 
not  only  for  his  personal  worth  and  bravery,  but  also  be- 
cause he  had  possessed  very  great  influence  on  that  frontier. 
The  battle  wherein  Abdelruf  lost  his  life  resulted  in  the  taking, 
by  Almudafar,  of  Medina  Eraga,  and  Mcquineza,  which  had 
long  been  held  by  the  rebels.  The  prince  likewise  entered 
Montixon,  a  place  which  had  been  maintained  in  its  obedience 
by  the  Wali  Ishac  Ben  Ibrahim  El  Ocaili. 

In  the  Sierras  of  Elvira,  the  rebels  continued  to  retain 
the  advantage  ;  and  Labi  Aben  Obeidala,  the  Wali  of  Jaen, 

*  Water-course,  or  dry  bed  of  a  torrent. 
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was  at  length  compelled  to  request  aid  from  the  Alcaides  of 
Bulcona  and  Algafdat,  as  well  as  from  Ishac  Ben  Ibrahim 
Ben  Sacr  El  Ocaili,  who  repaired  to  the  scene  of  strife  in 
the  year  309.  They  fought  against  Asomor  for  some  time 
with*  various  fortunes  ;  but  he  subsequently  defeated  them 
in  a  battle  of  some  importance ;  and  availing  himself  of  his 
victory,  he  took  the  city  of  Jaen  by  surprise,  occupying 
numerous  fortresses  in  the  Comarca  some  short  time  after- 
wards. 

This  unpleasant  intelligence  was  brought  to  Cordova  by 
the  Wali  Ishac  Ben  Ibrahim,  who  was  received  with  much 
honour  by  the  king,  to  whom  he  related  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  defeat,  describing  the  state  of  the  disturbed  pro- 
vince witl\  infinite  exactitude,  while  Abderahman  Ledinallah 
listened  with  as  much  respect  as  he  could  have  done  if  that 
respectable  chief  had  come  to  communicate  a  victory,  or  had 
brought  him  news  of  subjugation  and  conquest.  Deciding 
that  the  old  general  should  remain  at  Cordova  to  take  the 
repose  which  his  advanced  age  required,  Abderahman  deter- 
mined to  repair  himself  to  the  mountains  ;  and  wrote  to 
his  Alcaldes  of  the  district  of  Tadmir,  commanding  them 
to  assemble  their  banners  for  proceeding  to  the  war. 

In  this  year,  the  Hagib  of  the  king,  who  was  called 
Ismael  Ben  Badre,  departed  from  life.  It  was  he  who  wrote 
the  "  Eulogies  of  Illustrious  Men."  Then  the  king  gave 
the  charge  of  Hagib  to  the  Cadi  Muhamad  Ben  Said  Ben 
Muza,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity,  and  one  much 
beloved  by  the  people.  This  Hagib  gained  the  confidence  of 
Abderahman  to  a  degree  which,  as  hath  been  remarked  by 
liis  Vizier  Abdelmelic  Ben  Gehwar,  was  scarcely  to  be 
believed, — Muliamad  Aben  Said  being  a  man  so  reserved 
and  severe  that  none  could  have  expected  him  to  win  the 
heart  of  his  lord.  There  were  beside,  two  other  cavaliers, 
both  learned  and  accomplished,  who  stood  also  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  king  at  this  time ;  these  were  Hassan  Ben  El 
Hassan  Abu  Aly,  called  El  Sonat,  a  man  of  high  cul- 
ture and  elegant  acquirements,  and  Saadon  Ben  Omar  of 
Baya,  both  of  whom  occasionally  eulogized  the  King  Ab- 
derahman Ledinallah  in  admirable  verses. 

The  troops  of  Cordova,  and  those  of  the  land  of  Tadmir, 
having  assembled,  the  king  departed  for  Jaen ;  to  which 
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city  lie  laid  siege  without  delay  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
place  was  abandoned  by  the  rebels,  who  retired  secretly,  and 
by  nio;ht,  towards  their  mountains.  Abderahman  tlien  sent 
his  infantry  in  pursuit,  by  several  routes, — some  of  the 
insurgents  having  taken  refuge  in  caves  of  the  hills,  and 
amidst  precipitous  rocks,  where  the  cavalry  could  not 
follow  them,  while  others  had  sought  refuge  in  the  strong- 
hold of  Alhama,  which  had  been  well  fortified,  and  was 
amply  provisioned,  by  the  General  Asomor. 

The  strength  and  position  of  this  place,  with  the  bravery 
and  steadiness  of  its  defenders,  caused  the  siege  of  Albania 
to  be  a  long  and  arduous  one;  but  the  king  declared  that 
his  camp  should  not  be  removed  until  he  had  the  head  of 
the  perfidious  Asomor  at  his  disposal.  Fierce  and  obstinate 
combats  were  then  daily  fought  beneath  the  walls  ;  but  the 
besieged  defended  them  with  desperate  courage ;  and 
it  was  not  until  a  portion  thereof  had  been  undermined,  and 
brought  down  by  means  of  fire,  that  the  royal  troops  found 
means  to  enter.  They  then  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way, 
and  made  a  frightful  carnage  ;  suffering  a  severe  loss  them- 
selves, but  victory  finally  declaring  on  their  side.  Those 
who  were  found  alive  in  the  fortress  were  put  to  the  edge 
of  the  sword  ;  but  these  were,  however,  tew, — almost  all 
having  died  fighting  before  the  victory  had  been  decided. 
Among  the  dead  and  dying  was  found  Asomor,  covered  with 
wounds ;  and,  on  the  point  of  yielding  up  his  last  breath, 
he  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  commanded 
that  his  head  should  be  taken  ofi";  and  this  being  done,  he 
sent  it  to  Cordova,  with  intelligence  of  his  success.  That 
siege  and  destruction  of  Alhama  took  place  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  311,  or,  as  some  authorities  have  it, 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

King  Abderahman  Ledinallah  now  paid  a  visit  to  Granada, 
in  which  city  he  remained  sometime,  that  abode  being  more 
than  commonly  agreeable  to  him.  On  this  occasion,  the 
king  appointed  Abulhasan  AJy  Ben  Omar,  of  Hamdan,  Cadi 
of  the  Aljama  of  Granada.  This  Abulhasan  was  of  the 
Syrian  race  of  the  Algaribe  Meruans. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  310,  there  died  at  Cordova  the 
accomplished  critic  Othman  Ben  Bebia,  a  writer  of  distin- 
guished learning,  who  was  a  native  of  that  city.     He  had 
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made  a  collection  of  the  best  poems  composed  by  the  most 
renowned  uuthors  of  Spain. 

After  the  death  of  their  leader  Asomor,  the  towns  of 
Sierra  Elvira  surrendered;  most  of  them  being  reduced  by 
force  oT  arms,  but  some  few  of  their  own  proper  movement, 
and  with  conditions  proposed  and  agreed  to  by  either  party. 
Thus  having  put  an  end  to  that  long  and  sanguinary  con- 
test, the  king  returned  to  Cordova,  where  he  was  receiAed 
with  numerous  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  gladness  by 
his  people. 


CHAP.  LXXIII. — Of  the  sueeendee  oe  Toledo. 

"When  the  king's  guards  had  reposed  for  a  certain  time, 
after  the  labours  of  tho  war  in  the  district  of  Elvira,  Abde- 
rahman  LediDaliali  gave  orders  to  his  generals  in  the 
Comarcas  of  Toledo,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  take  such 
steps  as  should  secure  the  reduction  of  that  city.  To  the 
Wali  Abdallah  Ben  Jali,  who  commanded  the  fortresses  on 
the  Tagus,  the  king  gave  an  especial  commission ;  and  that 
genei'al  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Comarcas  of  Toledo 
with  the  people  of  Medina  Zorita  and  the  district  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  They  entered  by  way  of  Talavera 
and  Calatrana,  making  incursions  over  the  whole  Comarca, 
and  destroying  the  harvests,  with  all  the  fruits  of  the 
fields,  of  whatever  kind,  that  they  could  bring  within  their 
reach ;  for  such  was  the  command  of  the  king,  who 
determined  to  deprive  the  Toledans  of  their  means  of  life. 
This,  then,  was  effected  by  Abdallah  accordingly,  who  cut 
up  the  tilled  fields,  and  did  not  permit  the  cultivators  to 
gather  produce  of  any  kind  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  313,  there  died  at  Cordova  the 
brave  and  renowned  General,  Ishac  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  Sacr 
El  Ocaili,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
King  Muhamad  Ben  Abderahman,  and  of  his  sons,  the 
Kings  Almondhir  and  Abdallah.  He  it  was  who  had  main- 
tained the  fortress  of  Montixon,  on  the  Eastern  froiitier, 
against  the  rebel  Hafsun  Ben  Arius  ;  but  having  finally  been 
defeated  by  that  general,  he  had  retired  to  Cordova,  where 
he  died.  His  bier  was  accompanied  to  the  tomb  by  aU  the 
nobles  of  the  capital. 
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Then  the  G-eneral  Giafar  BenHafsun,  whowas  at  that  time 
in  Toledo,  perceived  that  if  the  king  laid  siege  to  the  eitv, 
as  it  was  manifest  that  he  proposed  to  do,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  hold  out,  with  the  scarcity  of  proyisions 
resulting  from  the  destruction  made  by  Abdaflah  Ben  Jali ; 
Giafar  was  nevertheless  resolved  to  make  no  surrender. 
But  as  all  that  the  Wali  ABdallah  had  not  been  able  to  carry 
oft'  from  the  towns  and  Comarcas,  which  might  have  given 
aid  to  Giafar  Ben  Hafsun,  he  had  destroyed,  tliere  was 
no  hope  of  aid  from  without ;  and  the  general,  amassing 
what  treasures  he  possessed,  or  could  obtain  from  his  parti- 
zans,  put  forth  the  pretext  of  a  sally  for  the  defence  of  the 
j)lace ;  and  taking  the  boldest  and  most  trustworthy  of  his 
followers,  he  departed  from  Toledo,  having  first  committed 
the  charge  of  the  city  to  a  very  brave  general,  and  to  certain 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  who,  not  suspecting  his  purpose, 
would  fain  have  accompanied  him  in  his  pretended  sally,  to 
take  part  in  the  honour  of  the  hoped-for  victory. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  successful  incursions  which  Abdallah 
Ben  Jali, notwithstanding  the  brave  resistance  made  by  Giafar 
Ben  Hafsun,  had  made  on  the  lands  of  Toledo,  the  king  sum- 
moned his  AYalies  of  Merida  and  Valencia  to  repair  with  their 
forces  to  the  siege  of  Toledo.  The  Alcaides  of  Talavera,  of 
Uclis,  and  of  Calatrava,  were  the  first  who  sat  down  before 
the  city  ;  and  they  pitched  their  camp  on  the  northern  side, 
where  the  place  is  not  watered  by  the  river  Tagus,  for  on 
the  sides  where  that  stream  girdles  Toledo  the  mountains 
were  too  lofty  to  permit  approach  ;  nay,  the  city  is  altogether 
inaccessible  on  that  side.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege, 
the  rebel  troops  made  numerous  sallies,  wherein  they  were 
much  favoured  by  certain  ancient  edifices,  situate  between 
the  walls  and  the  camp  of  the  besiegers ;  but  this  appear- 
ance of  success  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Wheii  the 
king  was  informed  that  his  troops  from  Valencia  and  Merida 
had  sat  down  before  'J'oledo,  he  departed  himself  from 
Cordova,  and  repaired  thither  in  person,  with  all  speed, 
desiring  to  abridge  the  operations  as  much  as  possible  And 
in  eftect  his  presence  caused  the  labours  of  the  siege  to 
proceed  with  much  increased  spirit ;  Abderahman  command- 
mjr,  among  other  things,  that  those  old  buildings  mentioned 
as  rising  between  the  camp  and  the  city  should  be  levelled 
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with  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  the  place  still  retained  the 
natural  strength  of  its  position,  and  the  advantage  of  its 
singularly  strong  walls,  but  the  sallies  of  the  defenders  were 
impeded  by  the  removal  of  those  edifices,  and  became 
thenceforward  less  frequent. 

At  length,  the  General  left  by  Giaffar  Ben  Hafsun,  seeing 
that  the  king  was  determined  on  the  reduction  of  the  city, 
and  knowing  that  the  citizens  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer  for  want  of  provisions,  while  the  small  number  of 
soldiers  remaining  to  him  were  not  sufficient  to  guard  all 
the  gates,  and  man  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls,  proposed 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  that  they  should  join  with  him 
in  requiring  from  Abderahmau  the  security  of  their  lives, 
on  which  condition  he  advised  them  to  offer  the  surrender 
of  the  place.  Many  among  them  declared  that  they  would 
liear  nothing  of  surrender,  but  would  bury  themselves  be- 
neath the  ruins ;  there  were,  nevertheless,  others  who 
agreed  with  the  general,  and  advocated  the  more  prudent 
determination  of  entreating  the  clemenc}^  of  the  king. 

But  the  better  to  excuse  their  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance, the  citizens  proposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
defenders  should  march  out  of  the  city  some  morning  before 
daybreak,  and  making  their  way  through  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers,  by  favour  of  th  onfusion  occasioned  by  the 
surprise  of  the  latter,  should  thus  escape  with  their  lives, 
when  they,  the  inhabitants,  instantly  opening  the  gates  to 
tlieir  king,  should  implore  his.  forgiveness.  The  general  of 
Giaffar  himself  approved  and  adopted  this  plan,  which  he  de- 
termined to  put  into  execution  at  dawn  of  day  on  the  following 
morning,  lest  some  notice  thereof  should  reach  the  ears  of 
the  besiegers.  Communicating  this  design  to  his  companions 
in  arms,  the  general  then  encouraged  and  animated  them  to 
the  attempt, — making  all  ready  that  night ;  and  immediately 
before  daybreak,  a  body  of  two  thousand  cavalry  burst  im- 
petuously forth  on  the  part  of  the  camp  where  were  the  tents 
of  the  people  of  Talavera.  Every  cavalier  had  a  foot-soldier 
holding  fast  to  his  saddle-girth  ;  and  thus  dashing  forward, 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  favoured  by  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  camp,  very 
few  of  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  troops. 

All  the  camp  was  soon  in  arms  ;  and  when  the  king  was 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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informed  that  the  soldiers  of  GiafFar  Ben  Hafsun  had  fled 
the  city,  he  could  not  but  anticipate  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  place. 

Accordingl}',  that  same  day  there  came  forth  envoys  from 
the  Toledan  people,  imploring  the  sovereign  to  receive  the 
inhabitants  to  his  shelter  and  protection,  not  permitting 
that  the  peaceful,  innocent,  and  unhappy  dwellers  in  that 
city  should  be  treated  as  rebels,  because  they  had  been  com- 
pelled in  their  own  despite  to  endure  the  soldiers  of  the 
rebel  Giaffar  Ben  Hafsun  within  their  walls,  and  seeing  that 
tlie  moment  they  had  found  themselves  free  from  their 
oppressors,  they  had  come  forth  to  offer  their  allegiance  to 
their  king. 

A-bderahman  Ledinallah  thereupon  assured  them  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  granted  them  also  the 
security  of  their  goods,  commanding  the  citizens  to  open 
their  gates  with  the  confidence  due  to  his  word. 

The  envoys  then  returued  to  the  city,  and  had  hardly 
done  so  before  all  the  gates  were  thrown  open  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  principal  inhabitants  came  forth  to 
offer  themselves  to  the  clemency  of  the  king,  who  received 
them  with  much  kindness.  They  were  followed  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people ;  and  Abderahman  then  making  his 
entrance  by  the  Bab  Sacra,  with  his  principal  generals  and 
the  cavalry  of  his  guard,  was  received  with  acclamations  and 
other  evidences  of  universal  gladness. 

A  general  pardon  to  the  inhabitants  was  then  proclaimed ; 
and  the  king  dismissed  the  troops  of  Merida  and  Valencia 
to  their  respective  provinces,  despatching  the  general, 
Abdallah  Ben  Jali,  in  pursuit  of  the  soldiers  of  Giatfar  Ben 
Hafsun.  The  entrance  of  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah 
into  the  city  of  Toledo  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  315,  and  he  remained  there  until  the  commencement 
of  the  following  year.*  Abderahm.an  then  gave  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  place  to  Abdallah  Ben  Jali ;  and  having  set  all 
things  in  order,  the  king  returned  to  Cordova,  where  he 
was  received  with  many  rejoicings. 

*  Abulfeda  declares  that  Abderahman  entered  Toledo  by  force,  after 
having  destroyed  tlie  walls,  but  this  is  not  correct ;  he  destroyed  nothing 
more  than  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  text. —  Conde* 
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The  rebel  GiafFar  now  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Christians, 
offering  himself  as  a  tributary  and  ally  to  the  King  oi 
Gallicia.  The  Christians  thereupon  descended  upon  the 
Douro  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  host.  They  crossed 
that  river,  and  proceeding  first  to  Zamora  and  Salamanca, 
they  fixed  their  camp  before  Talavera,  where  they  commenced 
the  siege  of  the  place  by  destroying  some  of  its  most  ancient 
edifices.  The  troops  of  the  Wall  of  Toledo  set  forth  with- 
out delay  to  make  head  against  that  powerful  army,  and 
combated  the  same  with  varying  fortunes ;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  compelling  them  to  raise  the  siege ;  nay,  the 
Infidel  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  whence  his  bands 
carried  off  a  vast  amount  of  riches,  having  first  slaughtered 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  barbarous  cruelty. 

Assembling  the  whole  force  he  could  muster,  the  Wall  of 
Toledo  again  attacked  the  Christians,  who  then  fled  to  their 
own  land,  bearing  with  them  immense  spoils.  Abdallab 
Ben  Jali  pursued  them  to  the  Douro,  and  then  paused  to 
maintain  that  frontier ;  whence  he  wrote  to  the  king,  ad- 
vising him  of  the  grievous  ravages  committed  in  that  irrup- 
tion by  the  Christians,  and  relating  how  they  had  destroyed 
the  city  of  Talavera,  with  many  other  towns  of  the  Comarca, 
while  the  Moslemah  troops  could  do  but  little  to  impede 
them  in  their  retreat,  since  they  had  withdrawn  by  the 
mountains  amidst  rocks  and  wilds  where  the  cavalry  were 
unable  to  follow  them. 

In  the  year  317  there  died  at  Cordova  the  Alfaqui  Fadlo 
Ben  Salem  a  Ben  Gen  air  El  Gohni  El  Baheni,  a  man  of 
wonderful  erudition,  and  celebrated  for  his  acquirements 
through  all  the  Aljamas  of  the  East  and  West.  There  also 
died  in  the  same  year  t!,e  wise  Alfaqui  Amram  Ben  Othman 
Ben  Jonas,  of  Cordova. 

About  this  time  the  uncle  of  the  king,  Prince  Abderahman 
Almudafar,  arrived,  in  Cordova  from  the  Eastern  frontier, 
leaving  the  affairs  of  that  district  in  a  very  satisfactory  state, 
since  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to  descend  from  his  mountains, 
nor  venture  to  show  himself  beyond  the  most  retired  of  his 
strongholds.  The  attack  made  by  the  Christians  on  Talavera 
was  the  cause  of  the  Prince's  visit  to  the  capital,  and  he 
had  no  sooner  assembled  the  banners  of  Meridaand  Cordova 
than  he  departed  to  exact  a  heavy  payment  for  the  wrongs 
committed.     The  liost  of  Almudafar  then  passed  the  Douro, 
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and  entering  Gallicia,  his  troops  ravaged  that  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  They  cut  up  the  crops  on  all  cultivated 
lands,  burnt  the  towns,  and  spared  the  life  of  no  man  bearing 
arms.  The  people  fled  before  them,  and  the  villages  re- 
mained depopulated,  all  their  inhabitants  hurrying  to  the 
shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  concealing  themselves  in  the  clefts 
of  the  same,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  lives. 

The  spoil  made  and  the  number  of  captives  taken,  at  length 
became  so  great,  that  Almudafar,  not  wishing  to  embarrass 
his  troops  with  the  charge  of  more,  commanded  them  to 
prepare  for  their  return.  Arrived  at  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  the  Christians  made  their  appearance  in  force  ; 
and  the  Mosleraah,  the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  coming  fight,  put  all  their  captives  to  death,  fearing 
that  they  should  otherwise  be  embarrassed  by  them  in  the 
combat  about  to  take  place. 

The  battle  tliat  ensued  was  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
one,  but  the  Moslemah  w^ere  ultimately  conquerors  ;  and 
the  Christians  turned  their  backs,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  their  brethren  on  the  field  as  an  agreeable  feast  for  the 
wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

Eeturniug  from  this  expedition,  Almudafar  commanded 
that  the  walls  of  '^Falavera  should  be  repaired ;  and  the  works 
were  completed  in  the  year  819.  In  the  year  preceding,  the 
prince  had  made  his  entrance  into  Cordova,  where  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  of  triumph.  In  the  same  year 
of  31.8  there  died  in  Cordova  the  Cadi  Sohaib,  a  man  much 
esteemed  by  King  Abderahman  for  his  integrity  and  love  of 
justice,  although  more  than  suspected  of  being  a  drinker  of 
wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
sect  of  Irak 


CHAP.  LXXIV. — Of  the  affairs  of  magrfb,  and  the  conditiom 

OF  THE  BENI  EDKIS*  IN  FEZ. 

At  this  time  there  was  much  civil  discord  in  Almagreb,t 
and  the  land  was  in  a  flame  with  the  numerous  insurrec- 
tions by  which  its  repose  was  destroyed  :  but,  for  the  better 
comprehension  of  many  important  events  to  be  now  related,  it 

*  Beni  Edis,  Sons  of  Edris.— Te. 

t  Alniagrob,  the  West.     Here  the  West  of  Africa  is  to  be  under- 
stood.— ibid. 
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will  be  desirable  that  we  should  take  a  compendious  view  of 
the  condition  of  Fez,  when  tlie  cause  and  commencement  of 
the  power  subsequently  exercised  in  that  kingdom  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  will  become  more  clearly  apparent  than 
they  could  otherwise  be  made. 

The  Imaum  Muhamad,  brother  of  Abdallah,  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Aly — the  cousin  of  the  Prophet — had  taken  arms 
in  Arabia  against  the  Caliph  Abu  Giaflar  Almanzor.  This 
Imaum  was  the  great-grandson  of  Husein,  son  of  the  Caliph 
Aly.  But  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  145,  Muliamad  was 
defeated  near  Medina  by  the  troops  of  Almanzor,  and  he 
then  took  refuge  in  Nubia. 

After  the  death  of  Almanzor,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Almahedi,  the  Imaum  Muhamad  returned  to  Mecca : 
this  he  did  at  the  time  when  the  pilgrims  were  assembled 
in  that  Holy  House,  when  tlie  people  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
with  the  dwellers  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Hegiaz,  ackuow 
ledged  and  proclaimed  him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
His  virtues  and  exemplary  life  afterwards  obtained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  Elnasf-Azequiyat,  or  the  just  and  com- 
passionate. 

Now  Muhamad  had  six  brothers,  Yahye,  Suleiman,  Ibra- 
him, Muza,  Isa,  and  Eilris.  Eour  of  these  the  Imaum  sent 
into  different  countries  to  propagate  Islam.  Suleiman,  one 
of  those  thus  connnissioned,  was  sent  into  Egypt,  whence  he 
subsequently  passed  into  Nubia  ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Muhamad  he  repaired  to  the  Land  of  the  Negroes,  proceed- 
ing thence  into  the  territor^  of  Zab  in  Africa,  and  finally 
jouriicying  to  INIedina  Telencen,  in  the  territory  of  Magreb, 
where  he  established  himself.  Suleiman  had  many  sons, 
who  ultimately  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces 
of  Duncala  and  Sus  Alaksa. 

A  formidable  host  had  been  assembled  by  the  Imaum  Mu- 
hamad, and  with  this  force  he  proceeded  in  the  year  169  to 
attack  the  army  of  the  Caliph  Almahedi,  to  whom  he  gave 
battle  on  a  spot  distant  six  miles  from  Mecca?.  The  struggle 
was  an  obstinate  one,  and  the  loss  great  on  both  sides,  but 
Muhamad  was  eventually  defeated,  and  died  fighting  in  the 

*  Here,  as  the  reader  will  remai'k,  our  author  takes  one  of  those  re- 
trospective glances  which  are  not  unusual  with  him,  as  will  frequently 
be  made  manifest  hereafter. — Tr. 
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manner  of  a  brave  warrior  and  good  Mosleman.  A  short 
time  after  that  event,  his  brother  Ibrahim,  who  was  then 
at  Basra,  met  a  similar  fate.  Then  Edris,  made  acquainted 
with  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  Muhamad  and  Ibrahim, 
took  flight  with  his  freedman  and  trusted  servant  liaxid, 
seeking  refuge  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  house  of  a  loyal  partizan  and  follower  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Aly. 

Now  Egypt  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Alabas:  but 
the  Wali  of  the  Province,  althoufjh  made  aware  of  the  arrival 
of  Edris,  did  not  wdsh  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of 
one  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Prophet ;  yet  neither  was 
ne  prepared  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign  by 
granting  an  asylum  to  the  enemy  of  that  monarch.  He  there- 
fore sent  a  messenger  to  Edris,  informing  him  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat,  recommending  him 
to  depart  without  delay,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  he 
should  have  left  the  land  of  Egypt  within  three  days. 

The  man  who  had  given  him  a  shelter,  then  serving  the 
hapless  Edris  as  a  guide,  conducted  the  hunted  fugitive  by 
secret  paths  and  unfrequented  waj^s  to  the  district  of  Barca, 
taking  all  precautions  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  then  seeking  him  by  the  orders  of  the 
Caliph.  Arrived  in  Barca,  the  guide  there  left  him  to  the 
care  of  his  freedman  Haxid,  after  having  provided  him  with 
all  that  was  needful  for  the  continuance  of  his  journey. 

From  Barca  Edris  proceeded  without  delay  towards  Al- 
magreb  Alaksa,  and  after  having  remained  some  time  at 
Cairvan,  he  arrived  in  the  district  above  named  without 
further  molestation.  But  for  his  greater  security  the  freed- 
man Kaxid  then  disguised  his  lord  in  the  dress  of  a  slave ; 
and  taking  him  to  Medina  Telencen,  they  made  a  further 
halt  of  some  days.  From  that  place  they  proceeded  to 
Tanjiers,  and  reached  the  river  Mulaya;  this  they  crossed, 
and  continued  their  flight  through  the  province  of  Sua 
Aladna,  which 'extends  from  the  river  Mulaya  to  the  river 
Om-Arrebia,  and  is  the  most  fruitful  province  of  the  West. 
The  up])er  province,  or  Sus  Alaksa,  extends  beyond  the 
Gebal  Alderen  or  mountain  of  Atlas,  nay,  even  to  Behul 
Nun.  Tanjiers  was  at  that  time  the  principal  place  of  all 
El  Magreb. 

Here  Edris  did  not  find  means  to  accomplish  the  object 
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of  his  arrival,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  days  only,  he  passed 
on,  still  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Eaxid,  to  Velila,  a 
city  containing  but  few  inhabitants,  and  situate  in  a  very 
wild  district.  The  governor  of  that  place,  Abdelmegid 
Eleurobi,  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Motazelies :  he  received 
the  traveller  very  favourably,  and  Edris,  encouraged  by  his 
cordiality,  made  known  his  rank  to  that  Wali.  In  Velila 
the  fugitive  then  remained  six  months,  at  the  end  of  M'hich 
time  Abdehnegid,  having  assembled  his  family,  kinsmen, 
and  tlie  Aruba  cavaliers,  presented  Edris  to  their  acceptance 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  with  one 
accord  they  proclaimed  him  king.  This  happened  in  the 
moon  of  Raiiiazan,  in  the  year  172. 

The  Zenetes,  and  other  cavaliers  of  Barbary  in  Almagreb, 
having  followed  the  example  set  them  by  Velila,  Edris  began 
to  feel  his  power,  and  undertook  various  enterprises,  which 
were  crowned  with  success.  He  subjugated  the  whole 
province  of  Temezena,  and  immediately  afterwards  that 
of  Tudela,  whose  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part 
Christians  and  Jews,  all  of  whom  he  compelled  to  adopt 
Islam. 

These  successes  continuing,  Edris  eventually  subdued  all 
El  Magreb,  subjecting  the  Christians  and  Jews  to  his 
obedience,  and  forcing  all  those  infidels  to  profess  the  Eaith, 
having  taken  possession  of  every  city  and  fortress  in  which 
they  had  sought  refuge,  and  granting  them  the  safety  of 
their  lives  only  on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  the 
Prophet  and  embracing  the  Law. 

Emboldened  by  these  fortunate  expeditions,  Edris  then 
advanced  against  Telencen,  proposing  to  subjugate  the 
Cabilas  of  Magaraba  and  Beni  Yefrun  ;  but  the  governor 
accepted  his  supremacy  without  opposition,  and  the  city 
being  surrendered  to  him,  Edris  instantly  commanded  that  a 
Mosque  should  be  constructed  therein. 

The  fame  of  the  conquests  made  by  Edris  having  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Caliph  Harun  Kaxid,  caused  liim  much  dis- 
quietude. Becoming  more  and  more  alarmed  as  the  pros- 
perity of  Edris  increased,  Harun  Eaxid  called  his  Vizier 
Yahye  Ben  Chalid  El  Barmeki  to  counsel,  and  by  his  advice 
despatched  a  very  crafty  messenger  to  El  Magreb,  command- 
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iug  him  to  take  his  opportunity  carefully,  and  assassinate 
the  dreaded  Edris.  The  envoy  chosen  for  this  evil  office  by 
the  Caliph  Harun  and  his  Vizier,  was  Suleiman  Ben  Jorais, 
a  learned  and  eloquent  man,  who  soon  found  means  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  his  fated  victim  ;  Edris  being  at  that 
moment  surrounded  by  rude  unlettered  persons  only,  and 
having  no  other  companion  with  whom  he  could  hold  pleasant 
converse.  The  cares  and  solicitude  of  the  faithful  Kax id 
were  for  some  time  an  impediment  to  the  designs  of  the 
murderer,  and  he  could  find  no  opportunity  for  completing 
his  infiimous  purpose  :  but  having  one  day  been  left  alone 
with  Edris,  he  presented  him  with  a  pomander  box  of  a  very 
pleasing  scent,  saying  that  he  had  brouglit  it  from  Asia,  and 
begging  that  Edris  would  deign  to  accept  it,  urging  that 
there  were  no  aromatic  confections  in  Almagreb. 

Having  prevailed  on  his  victim  to  accept  the  gift,  Sulci irsan 
then  sought  a  pretext  for  departing,  and  going  hastily  to 
his  house,  he  moiinted  a  swift  horse  and  fled  with  all  speed  ; 
for  the  pomander-box  was  }>oisoned.  Scarcely  had  the 
unfortunate  Edris  inhaled  its  perfume,  when  he  fell  fainting 
to  the  ground,  and  died  before  the  close  of  the  day,  never 
again  having  found  power  to  utter  a  word.  The  absence  of 
Suleiman  was  remarked  soon  after  the  death  of  Edris,  and 
as  one  by  whom  he  had  been  met  leaving  the  city  described 
the  haste  with  which  he  had  departed,  the  faithful  Eaxid 
conceived  suspicions  of  the  truth,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderer.  At  the  passage  of  the  river  Mulaya  the  true 
servant  of  his  master  overtook  the  assassin,  and  attacking 
him  with  fury,  he  wounded  that  wretched  poisoner  severely, 
having  cut  off  his  right  hand;  but  the  latter  succeeded,  never- 
theless, in  escaping  with  his  life. 

Edris  did  not  leave  any  living  child,  but  one  of  his  slaves 
was  within  two  months  of  her  delivery,  and  Kaxid  having 
assembled  the  Barbary  Cabilas,  proposed  that  they  should 
wait  to  see  whether  she  would  bring  forth  a  son ;  in  which 
case,  he  desired  that  they  would  acknowledge  the  infant  so 
born  as  their  lord  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  of  the 
murdered  Edris  shoidd  prove  to  be  a  daughter,  tlien  the 
Xeques  shouhl  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  throne  at  tlieir 
pleasure.      All  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  among  them- 
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selves  they  were  even  determined  to  select  Eaxid  himself  for 
their  sovereign,  in  the  event  of  the  beautiful  Kinza*  bearing 
a  daughter.  But  at  the  end  of  the  two  months  the  slave 
gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy,  who  was  called  Edris,  and  was 
instantly  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne,  the  faithful  liaxid 
being  charged  with  the  regency,  as  well  as  with  the  care 
and  education  of  the  prince,  during  his  minority. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years  and  some  months,  the  young 
Edris  was  proclaimed  king,  and  received  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance from  all  the  Cabilas.  When  he  began  to  govern  his 
kingdom  by  himself,  the  fame  of  his  excellent  qualities 
attracted  many  towns  to  his  rule,  and  much  increased  the 
strength  of  his  armies.  He  showed  great  favour  to  the 
Xeques  of  the  Arabs,  and  many  who  were  then  making 
their  abode  in  Spain,  left  that  country  to  settle  themselves 
in  his  States.  Among  others,  the  young  monarch  greatly 
distinguished  Omair  Ben  Masab  Alezdi,  whom  he  took  for 
his  Vizier,  with  Amer  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Said  El  Caisi,  of 
the  family  of  Cais  Gailan,  whom  he  made  Cadi :  a  man  of  a 
most  compassionate  heart,  and  very  learned  in  the  Traditions, 
was  Amer  Ben  Muhamad  :  he  was  a  disciple  of  Malic  and  of 
Sofian,  and  having  passed  into  Spain,  he  there  joined  in  the 
war  made  against  the  unbelievers.  Amer  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Africa,  fixing  himself  in  the  province  of  Adwa, 
where  he  found  many  Ai-abs  ready  to  follow  his  counsels,  all 
of  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  join  the  party  of  Edris. 

The  rumber  of  tbeBarbary  tribes  that  finally  resorted  to  the 
protection  of  the  King  Edris  Ben  Edris  at  length  became  so 
great  that  the  city  of  Velila  could  no  longer  contain  them,  and 
the  young  sovereign  was  determined  by  that  concourse  of 
people  to  found  a  new  capital,  first  choosing  for  the  purpose 
a  site  near  the  river  Zebu  ;  but  subsequently  remarking  that 
the  place  was  likely  to  be  exposed  to  inundations  in  the 
season  of  rains,  he  changed  its  position,  and  commenced  the 
city  in  another  part  of  the  district,  having  purchased  ground 
for  the  site  from  a  Barbary  tribe,  to  whom  it  belonged.     The 

*  In  my  Arabian  MS.  of  the  History  of  Fez  this  slave  is  called 
Kethira  ;  but  in  other  good  copies  of  the  same  work  a  change  in  the 
points  brings  the  names  to  Kinza,  which  is  one  frequently  given  to  women. 
—  Ccnde. 
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commencement  of  that  Capital  was  made  in  the  vear  of  the 
Hegira  192. 

The  cit)'^  thus  begun  was  laid  out  in  two  great  portions 
or  quarters,  each  divided  from  the  other  by  walls  ;  one  of 
these  the  king  called  Alcarvin,  the  other  Andalusia.  In  the 
first  there  was  a  great  Aljama  constructed,  the  money  for 
its  erection  being  supplied  by  an  illustrious  woman  called 
Fatima,;  the  Aljama  of  the  quarter  Andalusia  being  equally 
built  with  the  funds  of  another  noble  woman  named 
Mariana,  both  of  whom  had  rightfully  inherited  the  wealth 
of  which  they  thus  I'reely  disposed  from  their  parents  and 
brothers.  In  later  times  these  Aljamas  were  enlarged, 
at  immense  cost,  and  adorned  with  great  nomp  and  mag- 
nificence. 

Authors  relate  that  a  Jew  was  at  this  time  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  house,  when  he  found  the  figure  of  a  female 
carved  in  stone,  and  on  her  breast  an  inscription  in  the 
following  words  : — "  In  this  place  there  stood  baths  which 
endured  for  one  thousand  years,  w^hen  they  were  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Temple  for  the  service  of  God 
on  their  site." 

Respecting  the  fruitfulness  of  Fez  in  its  various  Comarcas, 
Abdelhalim  tells  us  that  "  The  gardens  without  the  gate  of 
Beni  Mosafir,  and  the  meadows  of  Mergacarca,  yield  fruit 
twice  in  the  year,  in  such  sort  that  the  dwell*^rs  therein  eat 
newly-plucked  apples  and  fresh  pears  in  winter  as  well  as 
sunmier.  In  the  district  called  Hafs  Almasara,  which  is 
outside  the  gate  named  Bab  Asheria,  one  of  those  in  the 
quarter  of  Alcarvin,  they  renp  the  harvests  forty  days  after 
having  sown  the  seed,  and  I  have  'with  mine  own  eyes  beheld 
uind  sown  on  the  15th  of  April,  of  which  the  produce  was 
reaped  in  the  end  of  May  ;  so  that  in  forty-five  days  it 
yielded  a  good  harvest.  Yet  this  was  in  the  year  690, 
which  was  called  the  year  of  aridity,  since  no  rain  fell  for 
the  space  of  four  months,  and  up  to  the  12th  of  April  there 
had  not  descended  one  drop.  The  husbandmen  tilled  the 
field  notwithstanding,  and  it  pleased  God  that  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  the  increase  was  as  I  have  said." 

After  the  completion  of  his  city  of  Fez,  Edris  extended 
the  limits  of  his  kingdom  by  numerous  conquests.     He  died 
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at  the  age  of  tliirty-three,  leaving  twelve  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  called  Muhamad,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

During  the  reign  of  this  monarch  there  were  discords  and 
domestic  wars,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was 
much  impaired  ;  yet  the  sons  of  Edris  continued  to  occupy 
the  throne  until  the  year  357,  as  we  shall  see.  In  the  reign 
of  Yahye,  son  of  Muhamad  fifth  kiug  of  the  line  of  Edris, 
the  Aljama  was  enlarged,  as  it  was  in  later  times  by  other 
Princes,  by  several  of  whom  it  was  successivelv  increased 
and  embellished.  Yahye  Ben  Edris,  the  eighth  sovereign 
of  that  dynasty,  saw  himself  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the 
troops  of  Obeidala,  first  Caliph  of  the  Eatimites  :  it  is  true 
that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  raising  of  that  siege,  but 
it  was  only  by  paying  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  engaging 
to  obey  the  Caliph  Obeidala  as  his  lord. 


CHAP.  LXXV. — Of  the  state  of  the  beni  aglab  in  afeica. 

A.ND  now,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  those  wars  that  King  Abderahman  Anasir  was  com- 
pelled to  wage  in  Africa,  and  more  particularly  in  the  land 
of  Aimagreb,  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  a  brief  compendium 
of  the  most  important  events  that  befel  the  Beni  Aglab, 
Lords  of  Africa. 

In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  144,  the  Caliph  Abu  Gialfar 
Almanzor  named  Muhamad  Ben  Alaxath  Ei  Gazei,  Ameer 
of  Africa,  and  among  the  troops  by  whom  that  Ameer  was 
accompanied  went  Ahmed  Ben  Abi  El  Aglab,  also  called 
Ibrahim  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  Aglab  Abulabas, 
a  rann  profoundly  learned  in  languages,  in  astrology,  and 
in  other  sciences,  but  exceedingly  vain  and  very  proud  of 
the  nobility  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  Ased  Ben  El 
Forat  Ben  Senan,  a  freedman  of  the  Beni  Solmi  of  N isabur  ; 
this  Ased,  who  was  born  at  Harran,  and  was  also  called 
Abu  Abdallah,  was  accustomed  to  say  of  himself — "  I  am 
Ased,  and  the  lion  is  the  worst  of  wild  beasts  ;  my  father  is 
Forat,  and  Forat  is  the  worst  of  all  waters  ;  my  grandfather 
was  Senen,  and  the  saw  is  the  worst  of  all  weapons."  Abi 
Aglab  relates  of  himself  that  in  the  year  144,  he  being  then 

*  The  reader  will  here  remark  another  retrogression. 
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but  two  years  old,  his  father  took  him  to  Cairvan,  when  he 
went  thither  with  Muhamad  Ben  Alaxath  El  Guzei  and  the 
host ;  that  he  remained  there  live  years,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Tunis,  where  he  abode  nine  years ;  and 
he  adds  that  when  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
knew  the  whole  Koran  by  heart,  having  committed  to 
memory  each  word  of  its  contents.  He  then  departed  to 
the  East,  studied  the  sciences  in  Medina,  and  passed  thence 
into  Irak,  returning  to  Cairvan  in  the  year  lb  I.  At  that 
time  Zeyadatala  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  El  Aglab  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  despatched  to  the 
conquest  of  Sicily.  He  further  relates  that  he  departed  on 
that  mission  during  the  Moon  of  Rebie  Priniera,  in  the  year 
212  ;  that  his  force  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  nine 
hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry  ;  that  he  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  and  that  his  kinsman  Ased  Ben  Forat  died 
at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  in  the  year  213.  Zeyadatala  wrote 
an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  to  the  Caliph  Mamoun, 
by  the  hand  of  the  General  Ased  Ben  El  Forat 

Ben  Abdallah  El  Aglab  remained  in  Sicily,  continuing 
and  confirming  his  conquests  in  that  island,  until  the  year 
217,  when  he  returned  to  Africa  with  many  captives,  and 
much  valuable  spoil,  the  trophies  of  his  great  victories.  But 
he  had  been  in  Sicily  at  an  earlier  period  also,  in  the  year 
204,  namely,  which  was  eight  years  before  the  conquest 
made  of  the  place,  as  above  related.  Abdallah  Ben  Ibrahim 
Abulaglab  was  AV'ali  of  Sicily  from  the  year  221,  and  re- 
sided there  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Zeyadatala,  son  of  Ibrahim  Ben  El  Aglab  Abu  Muhamad, 
was  appointed  successor  of  his  brother  A.bulabas,  as  Wali 
of  Africa,  in  the  year  221 ;  his  brother  was  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  renowned  Arabs  of  his  time,  a  man  of  much  learn- 
ing and  genius ;  he  was  born  about  thirty  years  before 
Lehibataia  Ibrahim  El  Mahedi.  This  Zeyadatala  it  was  who 
built  the  Aljama  of  Cairvan,  and  who  covered  all  its  court 
with  a  beautiful  pavement  of  marbles  cut  into  rectangular 
forms ;  he  also  erected  the  Mihrab,  which  he  adorned  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  with  elegant  inscriptions  and  other 
ornaments  of  much  beauty.  Around  the  Aljama,  Zeyadatala 
furthermore  caused  to  be  constructed  a  strong  wall  built  of 
black  and  white  stones,  polished  even  to  brilliancy  ;  before 
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the  Mihrab  he  placed  two  magnificent  Columns  of  porphyry, 
the  colour  of  which  was  pure  purple,  and  they  were  further- 
more enriched  with  figures  and  damascene  work  of  wonderful 
beauty.  Those  who  have  seen  these  Columns,  whether  they 
be  men  of  the  East  or  West,  affirm  that  they  know  of  none 
to  equal  them.  The  Lord  of  Constantinia  is  declared  to  have 
offered  their  weight  in  gold  as  their  price,  but  for  the  honour 
of  Islam  this  proffer  was  suffered  to  pass  without  any  effect. 

The  first  founder  of  that  remarkable  Aljama  was  Ocba 
Ben  Nafe  El  Fehri,  by  whom  the  city  of  Cairvan  was  also 
built  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  53  ;  but  when  Hassan  Ben 
Nooman  EI  Gasani  was  Wali  of  Africa,  he  took  down  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mihrab,  and  rebuilt  it  im- 
mediately. It  was  again  destroyed  in  the  year  155,  when 
Jezid  Ben  Hatim  was  Wali  of  Africa,  and  was  once  more 
rebuilt ;  but  being  again  demolished  by  Zeyadatala  was  re- 
constructed by  him  with  increased  magnificence,  as  we  have 
said.  The  work  was  completed  in  the  year  222,  and  Zeya- 
datala died  in  the  Moon  Itegeb  of  the  following  year. 

A  notable  fact  is  recorded  of  Abu  Ibrahim  Ahmed  El 
Safeki  Ben  El  Aglab,  which  is  this  : — Being  Wali  of  Africa 
some  time  preceding  the  year  217,  the  Caliph  Almamoun 
sent  a  messenger  to  him  saying  that  men  had  brought  reports 
to  the  Caliph  to  the  effect  that  he,  the  Wali,  had  permitted 
Abdallah  Ben  Taher  Ben  Alhussein,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  Egypt  and  Africa,  to  be  proclaimed  from  his  Alminbares. 
El  Aglab  became  much  enraged  at  this,  and  after  he  had 
eaten  and  drank,  he  commanded  that  the  Envoy  should  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  when  he  received  him,  standing 
upright,  his  hair  and  beard  thrown  wildly  abroad,  his  eyes 
flashing,  and  his  whole  countenance  terrible  with  rage. 
Seeing  that  the  Envoy  was  much  alarmed,  he  then  said  to 
him  with  a  loud  voice — "The  Ameer  Amumenin  knows 
well  what  hath  ever  been  my  loyalty  and  that  of  my  fore- 
fathers ;  his  suspicions  are  therefore  unjust  and  unreason- 
able. Here  hath  no  fugitive  servant,  proscribed  and  under 
ban,  been  proclaimed  from  the  Alminbares,  although  there 
hath  been  no  lack  of  false  pretensions  and  disquietudes, 
neither  is  there  at  this  moment  any  scarcity  of  such  "  This 
said,  the  Wali  extended  his  hand  towards  a  bag  of  gold  that 
stood  near  him,  and  taking  thence  one  thousand  dinaj.'s  of  gold, 
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all  stamped  wdth  the  name  and  impress  of  Edris  Alhasani, 
he  gave  them  to  the  Envoy,  bidding  him  show  them  to  the 
Caliph,  that  the  latter  might  see  to  what  extent  the  power 
of  his  enemies  had  increased  in  Alraagreb.  Finally,  he 
appended  to  the  reply  which  he  despatched  to  his  sovereign 
the  following  verses,  which  he  wrote  in  two  Jines. 

"  I  am  as  fire  in  the  hard  stone  concealed ;  strike  it,  and 
the  flame  bursts  forth.  I  am  the  lion,  guarding  his  brood 
in  the  deep  rock-hewn  den.  Let  the  dog  bark  to  anger  him, 
and  lo  'tis  death  to  the  brawler. 

"  I  am  the  sea ;  when  calm,  what  can  be  milder  ?  but  the 
rude  winds  may  rise,  and  then,  rash  Sailor,  tempt  not  the  wave, 
or  fear  the  storm's  wild  fury." 

It  is  said  that  the  Caliph  Almamun  praised  these  versus, 
and  was  satisfied  that  the  loyalty  and  good  services  of  his 
Wall  were  not  to  be  doubted. 

El  Aolab  Ben  Ibrahim  Abu  Icala,  called  Gezar,  was  the 
third  son  of  Ibrahim  Ben  Aglab,  but  in  virtue  and  excel- 
lence was  the  first :  he  succeeded  him  as  Wali  of  Africa. 
Now  Abu  Alabas  Abdallah  had  made  a  compact  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  be  the  successor  of  his  father  in  office,  but 
being  in  Tarabolos  at  the  time  of  the  old  man's  death,  his 
brother  Zeyadatala  gained  possession  of  power  in  his  absence, 
and  received  the  oath  of  obedience  for  himself  and  family  ;  yet 
he  did  not  long  retain  the  supremacy.  The  second  son,  Abu 
Muhamad  Zeyadatala,  was  he  whose  dominion  endured  the 
longest ;  he  was  followed  by  his  brother  Abu  leal,  who  was 
the  third  of  the  family,  and  was  called  Abu  leal  El  Aglab  ; 
his  reign  was  a  very  short  one,  not  having  endured  more 
than  two  years,  nine  months,  and  a  few  days.  Abu  leal 
was  the  most  virtuous  man  of  his  family,  and  was  much  be- 
loved by  his  people  ;  he  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  in 
Cairvan,  and  even  the  drinking  of  Sahba.  He  died  at  the 
end  of  the  Moon  Eebie,  in  the  year  226. 

To  him  succeeded  his  son  Muhamad  Ben  El  Aglab  Ben 
Ibrahim  Ben  El  Aglab  Abulabas,  who  reigned  fifteen  years, 
eight  months,  and  twelve  days ;  he  died  on  Monday  the 
second  of  Muharram,  in  the  year  2-12,  being  then  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  This  sovereign  wore  no  beard  : 
he  was  a  good  and  honourable  man,  but  left  no  son  to  inherit 
his  throne.     His  brother  Ahmed  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  Aglab 
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made  war  on  his  States,  and  compelled  him  at  one  time  to 
retire  into  the  East ;  but  Muhamad  was  victorious  in  sub- 
sequent combats,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  second 
brother,  also  named  Muhamad,  but  who  was  called  beside  Abu 
Abdallah.  The  latter  became  Governor  of  Tarabolos,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  233,  when  Muhamad  gave  the  govern- 
ment to  one  of  his  nephews  named  Abulabas,  by  whom  his 
race  and  family  wc  re  celebrated  in  very  good  verse. 

Ibrahim  Ben  Abi  Ibrahim  Ahmed  Ben  Abi  Abdallali  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Abu  Abdallah  Muhamad  Ben  Ahmed, 
called  El  Goranic,  from  his  love  of  hunting  Cranes.  This 
Muhamad  was  declared  successor  in  the  lifetime  of  liis  father, 
and  the  ceremony  of  swearing  allegiance  to  him  was  solem- 
nized with  great  pomp,  more  than  fifty  Alfaquis  and  Judges 
taking  the  oath  of  obedience  to  his  person  in  the  Aljama  of 
Cairvan.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  oath  thus  solemnly  taken, 
when  Ahmed  El  Goranic  died,  which  he  did  six  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  Moon  Giuaiada  Primera,  in  the  year  261, 
his  son  Muhamad  was  deposed  by  the  people  of  Cairvan,  who 
elected  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  in  his  place. 

But  God  punished  those  faithless  people  by  the  oppressions 
and  injustice  which  he  permitted  Ibrahim  to  inflict  on  them, 
these  going  to  such  an  extent  that  he  obtained  the  name  of 
"'*  the  Wicked."  It  is  true  that  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  was  a  good  sovereign,  and  maintained  justice 
uprightly  during  seven  years,  but  after  that  period  he  per- 
mitted the  passions  that  were  his  enemies  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  him,  shedding  more  blood  than  all  the  rest  of 
his  family  put  together.  He  began  with  his  most  trusted 
officers  and  familiar  companions,  his  secretaries,  ministers, 
&c.,  treating  his  nearest  kinsmen  with  infinite  cruelty,  and 
not  sparing  the  women  of  his  own  family.  Ibrahim  proved 
himself  to  be  as  avaricious  and  vain  as  he  was  cruel ;  in 
certain  verses  w^hicli  he  composed,  he  said — "  We  are  stars, 
and  the  sons  of  stars ;  our  grandfather  was  the  Moon  of 
Heaven.  The  Sun  lent  to  us  his  mighty  and  all-inspiring 
influence,  who  hath  ever  arrived  at  the  high  and  celestial 
nobility  which  illumines  our  race." 

Would  it  might  have  pleased  Allah  that  the  reign  of  this 
v/ortliless  monarch  had  been  of  no  longer  duration  than  the 
celebrity  or  fame  of  his  verses ;  but  his  rule  was  unhappily 
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dark,  lasting,  and  evil,  as  a  night  of  winter,  seeing  that  he 
occupied  the  throne  no  less  than  twenty-nine  years,  five 
months,  and  eighteen  days.  But  thus  it  was  that  God  was 
pleased  to  accomplish  His  Divine  AV^ill. 

Abi  Obeid  El  Becri  affirms  that  it  was  Ibrahim  Ben 
Ahmed  who  built  Medina  Itoqueda,  and  tells  us  that  he 
established  his  Court  there,  having  removed  it  from  Medina 
Alcazar  Cadim.  He  constructed  palaces  in  Roqueda,  with 
an  Aljama  of  great  magnificence  and  wonderful  beauty. 
That  city  then  continued  to  be  the  Court  and  E-oyal  dwell- 
ing of  the  Beni  Aglab,  until  Zeyadatala  was  deposed  and 
driven  thence  by  Abdallah  El  Xiyei,  General  of  Obeidala 
El  Mahedi.  This  Mahedi  also  hold  his  Court  there  for  a 
certain  time,  but  eventually  removed  it  to  Mahedia,  whither 
he  also  transported  the  inhabitants.  The  deserted  city  was 
then  subjected  to  the  process  of  destruction  through  all  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  and  wlien  Aben  Ismail  occupied  the 
throne,  the  little  yet  standing  w^as  also  destroyed,  even  the 
ruins  being  razed,  insomuch  that  nothing  was  left  of  E-oqueda 
but  a  few  gardens.  Yet  there  is  not  in  all  the  land  of 
Africa  a  more  agreeable  site,  a  purer  or  more  delicious  air, 
a  more  healthy  climate,  or  a  more  pleasant  temperature 
than  might  be  found  at  Eoqueda.  It  is  related  of  this  place 
that  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  the  Beni  Aglab  had  been 
attacked  by  a  malady  which  deprived  him  of  sleep  for  many 
nights,  when  his  Ishac  or  Physician,  who  was  a  native  of 
Atrifal,  advised  him  to  pass  his  time  in  the  fields,  and  take 
much  exercise,  which  he  did ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
site  on  which  Eoqueda  afterwards  stood,  he  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  ^'hereupon  there  was  a  country  palace  or  house  of 
recreation  erected  there  for  the  use  of  the  Princes  of  that 
tamily. 

When  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  built  and  peopled  Eoqueda, 
he  permitted  the  sale  of  wine  in  that  city,  while  he  forbade 
it  in  Cairvan.  Of  this  a  certain  wit  of  Cairvan  made  a 
complaint,  and  said — "  O  Lord  of  men  and  Son  of  our 
Kulers !  how  submissive  and  resigned  are  we  to  thy  sove- 
reign will,  since  by  this  alone  wine  is  a  prohibited  Harem  iu 
our  city,  while  it  is  a  permitted  Halel  in  Eoqueda." 

Abu  Ishac  El  Eaquiqui  informs  us  that  during  the 
reign  of  this   Ibrahim,  literature  flourished  and   was  pro- 
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lected  ill  Africn,  where  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
likewise  prevailed  at  that  period.  The  same  author  relates 
that  Becre  Ben  Hemad  El  Taharti,  requiring  to  approach 
the  person  of  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
supplication,  the  servants  said  to  hiin — "  This  morning  at 
sunrise  hath  the  king  betaken  himself  to  his  gardens  to  take 
recreation  with  his  female  slaves,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to 
seek  him  there,  seeing  that  this  is  not  a  day  for  matters  of 
business," 

Thereupon  Taharti  took  roses  which  were  to  be  presented 
to  the  king  and  his  slaves,  and  on  those  flowers  he  wrote 
the  following  verses  : — 

The  fair!  the  witching  fair 

They,  e'en  though  slaves, 

Do  rule  their  Lord,  and  render  him  their  Thrall. 

They  make  the  bane  of  mau  ;  yet,  seek  we  roses 

When  neitlier  field  nor  garden  more  supplies  them  ? 

The  lovely  flower !  on  their  bright  cheeks  we  find  them  v^^ 

Sweeter  and  without  thorns.     This  then,  my  plaint 

Being  on  roses  written,  I  do  look 

To  have  received  with  favour,  since  'tis  formed 

Of  that  which  is  the  image  of  their  cheeks — 

The  fail'  !  the  v.'itching  fair! 

The  verses  were  read  and  applauded  ;  some  of  the  slaves 
even  set  themselves  to  sing  them,  and  El  Taharti  obtained 
what  he  had  asked,  with  the  addition  of  an  order  for  one 
liundred  Dinars. 

The  King  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  El  Aglab  had  placed  his 
cousin,  Muhamad  Ben  Zeyadatala,  a  man  of  much  learning 
and  excellence,  who  was  the  friend  of  all  the  wise,  in  the 
government  of  Tarabolas.  The  father  of  this  Muhamad  had 
been  the  Wali  of  Africa,  an  office  in  which  he  had  succeeded 
liis  brother,  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad,  who  was  a  profound 
politician,  and  a  very  prudent  Councillor  of  his  King, 
qualities  which  he  had  acquired  under  the  Cadi  Suleiman 
J3en  Amran.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  Zeyadatala 
El  Saguir,*  for  so  did  he  call  Muhamad  Ben  Zeyadatala,  to 
distinguish  him   from  his  father  Zeyadatala  Ben  Ibrahim, 

*  Altliough  El  Saguir  signified  the  last  in  order,  yet  this  Zeyadatala 
was  but  the  second  of  his  name  ;  another  followed,  and  he  was  the  last, 
tiidt  Dynasty  ending  in  his  person. — Conde. 
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before  mentioned,  was  the  wisest  and  best  Prince  of  the 
Beni  Aglab.  But  the  King  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  abhorred 
his  cousin,  the  Wali  of  Tarabolos,  and  the  latter  for  his  part 
did  not  greatly  love  his  cousin  the  king ;  wherefore,  excited 
by  certain  enemies  of  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  grievously 
often ded  by  that  monarch,  Muhamad  Ben  Zeyadatala  sent  a 
Cadi  to  Almoatedhid,  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  with  complaints 
of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  practised  by  Ibrahim. 

Then  the  Caliph,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  historian  Abu 
Ishac  Ibrahim  Ben  El  Casim,  who  is  known  as  El  Raquiqui, 
wrote  to  Ibrahim  from  Irak,  telling  him  that  he  was  astonished 
at  the  cruelties  and  evil  deeds  attributed  to  him  :  he  advised 
the  king  to  restrain  the  disposition  which  lie  had  to  shed 
blood,  and  exhorted  him  to  retain  his  cousin,  the  son  of  his 
uncle,  even  Muhamed  Ben  Zeyadatala,  who  was  lord  of  the 
country,  in  the  government  of  Medina  Tarabolos. 

With  tliese  letters,  and  furnished  by  envious  foes  of  his  cousin 
with  intelligence  respecting  the  complaints  sent  to  the  Caliph, 
Ibrahim  repaired  to  Tarabolos,  pretending  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Egypt,  and  giving  evidence  of  very  friendly  dispositions 
towards  the  governor  his  cousin,  until,  supping  with  him  in 
his  palace,  he  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  when  he  put 
him  to  death,  and  afterwards  fixed  his  body  to  a  stake  ;  nay, 
with  such  odious  cruelty  did  he  proceed  against  him,  that  he 
seized  and  put  to  death  all  his  children — sons  and  daughters, 
great  and  small;  furthermore  commanding  that  such  of  the 
wives  and  slaves  of  his  cousin  as  were  pregnant  should  be 
ripped  up.  These  barbarous  and  inhuman  atrocities  were 
committed  in  the  year  283  ;  and  all  was  done  with  such  ex- 
traordinary celerity  that,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  arrival 
in  Tarabolos  to  that  of  his  departure,  fifteen  days  only  had 
elapsed.  Abu  Aly  Husein  Ben  Abi  Said  El  Cairvani  informs 
us  that  the  Prince  Mohamad  had  written  a  book  entitled  the 
"  Kecreation  of  Hearts,"  with  another  called  the  "  Book  of 
Flowers."  He  also  mentions  certain  of  the  poems  composed 
by  that  prince,  and  adds  that  he  left  a  history  of  the  Beni 
Aglab  composed  wliolly  by  himself. 

The  king  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  declared  his  son  Abdallah 
Ben  Ibrahim  Abulabas,  successor  to  his  kingdom.  The  prince 
\\as  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
seeing  that  his  father  had  caused  him  to  be  exercised  therein 
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from  his  earliest  childhood.  He  lived  in  continual  terrors 
and  alarms  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  because  of  the 
odious  cruelties  which  that  monarch  Avas  constantly  prac- 
tising on  all  his  kindred,  and  knowing  that,  even  with  the 
utmost  submission  and  care,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  at 
peace  with  so  malignant  a  disposition  as  that  of  the  king 
Ibrahim.  But  the  latter  was  in  no  manner  harsh  towards 
Prince  Abdallah  himself;  he  used  his  services  in  all  his 
wars,  and  distinguished  him  among  all  his  brothers  because 
of  his  discretion,  bravery,  and  good  fortune  in  the  various 
enterprises  he  had  undertaken. 

No  sooner  had  Ibrahim  declared  Abdallah  his  successor 
than  he  resigned  to  him  the  royal  seat ;  and  the  day  on 
which  the  decree  to  that  effect  went  forth  was  Juma,  the 
eighth  before  the  commencement  of  the  moon  Kebie  Pri- 
mera,  in  the  year  289  ;  the  same  day  on  which  the  Caliph 
Almoatedhid  departed  from  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Almoktefibila. 

In  the  moon  Dylcada  of  that  year  King  Ibrahim  himself 
also  died,  and  during  the  night  of  his  death  there  were  seen 
in  the  sky  an  innumerable  mass  of  stars,  which  were  dis- 
persed like  rain,  and  were  cast  off  to  right  and  lefc  through 
all  the  realms  of  space.  That  year  was  called  the  Tear  of 
the  Stars,  from  this  circumstance. 

King  Abdallah  Ben  Ibrahim  reigned  one  year  and  fifty- 
two  days,  days  which  were  all  passed  in  the  exercise  of  recti- 
tude, justice,  and  humanity.  But  heaven  did  not  grant  his 
presence  for  more  than  that  short  period  :  the  virtuous  kiug 
was  assassinated  in  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  last  day 
of  the  moon  Xaban,  in  the  year  290.  This  crime  w^as  com- 
mitted by  his  own  son  Zeyadatala,  who  had  long  been  kept 
by  his  father  in  a  state  of  banishment,  and  lived  almost  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  He,  then,  it  was  who,  with 
barbarous  and  wicked  malice,  sent  orders  to  three  Sicilian 
slaves  to  murder  the  king,  which  inhuman  deed  was  exe- 
cuted 'by  those  miscreants  while  Abdallah  was  sleeping  in 
liis  bed.  The  three  murderers  then  proceeded  to  Sicily  with 
the  head  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  rewarded  for  their 
atrocious  obedience  by  being  instantly  impaled,  and  exposed 
on  stakes  to  the  eyes  of  all  men. 
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This  Zeyadatala,  the  son  of  Abdallali  Ben  Ibrahim,  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Beni  Aghib,  since  the  sovereignty  of  that 
house  was  brought  to  an  end  in  his  person  by  Obeidala,  called 
Mahedi,*  first  of  the  Axiyeis  kings,  or  those  of  the  house  of 
Axiyie.  This  happened  when  the  brave  general  Abu  Ab- 
iallah  El  Xiyei,  contending  for  the  pretensions  of  Obeidala, 
defeated  the  army  of  Zeyadatala  the  murderer,  which  he  did 
on  Saturday,  six  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  moon 
Giumada  Postrera,  in  the  year  296,  when  he  took  Medina 
Elerbas  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  news  of  that  event 
reached  Zeyadatala  at  the  liour  of  evening  prayer  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  he  fled  before  the  conquerors,  to  whom  the 
whole  country  willingly  surrendered,  because  the  people  had 
no  affection  for  their  king,  who  proceeded  with  all  haste  to 
seek  a  shelter  in  Tarabolos,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  J3ias  Misr  and  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  reign  of 
Zeyadatala  was  six  years,  two  months,  and  some  days,  all 
which  time  he  spent  in  the  vain  deliglits  and  amusements  ot 
Medina  lioqueda,  which  had  been  built  and  peopled  by  hia 
grandfather  Ibrahim,  w^ho  had  taken  much  pains  to  beautify 
the  place  and  render  it  agreeable.  Crystal  waters  there 
flowed  in  abundance,  and  the  king  planted  a  rich  diversity  of 
fruit  trees,  with  shaded  avenues  of  delicious  coolness  :  myr- 
tles, and  other  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  also  added  their 
attractions  to  the  place.  The  two  palaces  or  Alcazars  seated 
there  were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  one  of  these  edifices 
was  called  Bagdad,  the  other  the  Mochtar  ;  they  were  larger 
than  those  of  Cairvan,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
cities  was  six  miles.  During  the  reign  of  this  last  Zeyada- 
tala there  w^as  a  Soriha,  or  vast  reservoir,  constructed  at 
Eoqueda  by  command  of  that  sovereign.  It  was  five  hun- 
dred brazos  long  and  four  hundred  wide.  From  this  Soriha 
there  proceeded  a  spacious  canal  forming  a  clear  lake :  it 

*  Mahedi.  This  word  signifies  a  guide  or  director  of  men,  a  title 
assumed  by  many  ambitious  impostors,  in  allusion  to  a  strange  predic- 
tion current  among  the  Arabs,  according  to  which  the  sun  is  to  rise  in 
the  West,  This  they  explain  to  mean  a  religious  and  political  revolution, 
to  commence  in  Almagreb,  or  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  With  this  title 
Obeidala  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Fatemite  or  Ismaelite  Caliphs.— 
Coude, 
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was  called  tlie  sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  waters  was  erected 
a  beautiful  pavilion  or  palace  called  the  Arus.  The  structure 
was  raised  on  four  groups  of  columns,  each  group  consisting 
of  numerous  pillars,  and  on  that  edifice  Zej'adatala  expended 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  to  sa}' 
nothing  of  the  fines  inflicted  on  the  Jews  and  Agemies,  or 
Christians,  which  are  not  here  incLided,  although  thf-y  also 
went  to  increase  the  funds  for  that  work. 

Of  this  palace  Obeidala  El  Mahedi  was  wont  to  say  that 
it  was  the  first  and  principal  of  the  three  wonderful  things 
which  he  had  seen  in  Africa  ;  and  he  affirmed  that  the  like 
of  it  was  not  to  be  found,  either  in  the  East  or  West,  lu 
the  construction  and  enjoyment  of  this  magnificent  fabric 
there  was  indeed  effected  and  realized  what  Abulfathi  El 
Busti  had  said  on  another  oceasion. 

1st.  "  While  the  king  vainly  aquandereth  his  means  and 
bis  time  in  the  completion  of  his  dwelling  and  amid  the  vain 
pleasures  accumulated  therein,  the  fatal  hand  of  a  dark 
destiny  is  demolishing  his  state  and  greatness." 

2nd.  "  Yet  in  the  delicious  indolence  of  that  fair  retreat;, 
no  warning  soundeth  in  his  ear ;  the  clangour  of  the  battle 
and  the  cry  of  the  warrior  approach  him  not." 

But  all  these  beauties  and  treasures  were  lost  in  one 
unhappy  day  to  Zeyadatala,  who,  being  compelled  to  leave 
all  and  flying  into  Egypt,  there  died  a  violent  death.  Obei- 
dala was  proclaimed  Caliph  in  Boqueda  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  moon  of  Bebie  Primerain  the  year  297.  Thus, 
then,  in  the  person  of  that  wicked  prince,  concluded  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  the  Beui  Aglab,  after  a  duration  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years.  The  Beni  Madrez  subsequently 
reigned  in  Sigilmesa  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
the  Bei  i  Bustam  ruled  in  Tahart  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Now  tiie  Prince  Mogbar,  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  Sofian,  of 
whose  fate  we  are  about  to  speak,  was  of  the  house  of 
Aglab ;  and  his  uncle,  the  King  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed,  had 
given  him  the  governinent  of  Elarbosa :  but  in  an  obsti- 
nately contested  game  of  chance  which  they  were  playing 
together,  Ibrahim  became  so  enraged  against  his  nephew 
that  he  banished  him  to  the  island  of  Sicily.     This  Mogbar 
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commnTided  the  land  and  sea  forces  which  appeared  at  Mes- 
sina after  the  battle  of  Milaso  ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ca- 
labria when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  lioum, 
who  carried  him  captive  to  Constantinia,  where  he  died  iu 
prison.  This  prince  wrote  verses  in  hi^  captivity,  which  he 
sent  to  his  home  :  tliey  are  lamentations,  which  commence 
as  follows : — 

"  Who  would  have  dared  predict  the  dismal  fate 
Reserved  for  my  brave  hearts  of  Alcairvan 
By  ruthless  Fortune,"  &c'.  &c. 

And  which  concluded  thus  : 

*'  But  He  who  guarded  Jusuf  from  pale  death. 
He  wlio  supported  Ayub  in  his  sorrows, 
He  who  saved  Ibrahim  from  kindling  flames, 
And  in  the  halls  of  Pharaoh  gave  to  Muza 
The  conquering  rod  that  foded  the  magic  power 
Of  Egypt's  wisest ;  He  sliall  give  me  patience 
As  He  hath  given  me  hope." 

Muhamad  Ben  Hamza  was  the  general  whom  Zeyadatala 
Ben  Ibrahim  despatched  to  take  Mansur  El  Tombuzi  in  his 
palace  of  Mahainedia  ;  but  Hamza  was  conquered  and  died  in 
that  battle,  which  was  not  well  sustained  on  his  part,  seeing 
tliat  the  troops  had  but  little  affection  either  for  the  kins: 
or  his  general.  The  Hagib  of  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  and  ot 
his  son  Zeyadalata  was  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad  Chamza,  to 
whom  they  both  contided  all  matters  of  business.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  very  wise  counsellor,  and  it  was  he  who  was  ac- 
customed to  say  that  "  not  all  which  our  enemies  concert 
against  us  is  permitted  to  come  to  pas3  ;  tliat  which  is  to 
happen,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  hath  alread_y  been  decreed 
by  Grod  before  it  hath  been  thought  of  either  by  our  friends 
or  enemies." 

The  Sahib  El  Barid,  or  Chief  of  the  Forenicos,  or  Couriers, 
of  King  Zeyadalata  was  Abdallah  Ben  Asayeg,  and  of  him 
Aben  Ishac  El  Raquiqui  relates  as  follows.  A  fen  days  be- 
fore the  downfall  and  flight  of  King  Zeyadalata,  that  monarch 
said  to  one  of  his  singers,  "  Canst  thou  not  sing  for  me  some 
couplet  or  air  which  I  have  not  yet  heard  ?"  and  the  singer 
replied,  "  My  lord,  I  know  one  stanza  only,  nay,  of  that  but 
the  half,  since  I  cannot  recall  the  first  hemistich."     Then 
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the  king  commanded  him  to  recite  what  he  could  remember, 
and  he  sang  accordingly  the  following  words  : 

"  Already  doth  the  raven's  wing* 
News  of  our  separation  bring." 

At  this  moment  the  Saliib  El  Barid,  Abdallah  Ben  Asayeg, 
arrived,  and  knowing  that  he  was  a  good  poet  as  well  as  a 
man  of  learning,  the  king  told  him  the  singer's  oblivious- 
ness, and  asked  if  he  knew  the  lines  required.  Full  of 
horror  at  the  fatal  intelligence  which  he  had  come  to  im- 
part, Abdallah  replied  :  "  JN'ever  have  I  known  aught  in  my 
life  that  hath  equalled  this !  The  words  omitted  by  the 
singer  are  these  : — 

"  For  suffering  hours  prepare  thy  heart, 
Grief  and  dismay  be  now  thy  part. 
Already  doth  the  raven's  wing 
News  of  our  separation  bring." 

"  And  there,  my  lord,  is  the  stanza." 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  only  had  elapsed  before  Zeyada- 
lata  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  face  of  his  enemies, 
with  the  loss  of  his  throne,  which  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  that  of  his  life. 


CHAP.  LXXVI.— Of   the   kings   op   the  xiyeis    race  who  ap- 
peared IN  AFRICA  TOWARDS  THE  CLOSE  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 

The  first  of  these  sovereigns  was  Obeidala,  called  the  Ma- 
hedi  Abu  Muhamad.  According  to  Eazi  his  true  origin 
and  parentage  were  never  clearly  ascertained ;  some  call 
him  the  son  of  Muhamad  Ben  Abderahman  El  Bosri,  of 
Medina  Salameya;  others  say  that  his  father  was  Mu- 
hamad  Ben  Ismael  Ben   Giafl'ar,  Ben  Muhamad   Ben  Aly 

*  The  Bedouin  Arabs  profess  to  remark  that  when  they  are  about  to 
strike  their  tents  and  depart  from  their  pasture  grounds,  there  in- 
variably appears  a  raven,  whom  they  therefore  call  the  Bird  of  Sepa- 
ration :  the  necessity  for  making  a  gieat  preparation  of  food,  as  the  tioie 
for  these  journeys  approaches,  cannot  fail  to  attract  birds  to  devour  the 
remains  :  their  poetrv  is  consequently  full  of  allusions  to  such  occur- 
rences, and  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  tJicin. —  CuucJe. 
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Ben  Husein,  Ben  Aly,  Ben  Abi  Taleb :  but  there  are 
others,  and  those  v^ho  are  the  most  worthy  of  faith,  who 
declare,  in  the  words  of  Abulcasim  Ahmed  Ben  Ismael  El 
Hazi  El  Haseni,  "  By  x\llah,  this  Obeidala  is  uot  of 
our  race  at  all!  He  is  known  only  by  his  deeds."  The 
same  thing  is  affirmed  by  Abu  Becri  Ben  El  Teib  El 
Baquillani. 

The  Egyptian  genealogists  have  made  more  exact  re- 
searches into  the  true  origin  and  parentage  of  this  ruler ; 
and  Aben  Abi  Taher,  in  his  History  of  Bagdad,  sets  forth 
that  Obeidala  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Saiem,  the  rebel  or  in- 
Burgeut,  who  had  put  himself  forward  in  the  territory  of 
Cairvan,  was  a  freed-man  of  Aben  Smdan  El  Baheli ;  that 
he  joined  himself  to  certain  merchants  of  Salameya,  with 
whom  he  traded  in  copper  and  other  metals  in  that  city : 
tiiat  when  the  Carmati  rose  up  in  Syria  he  joined  their 
insurrection,  but  subsequently  fled,  first  to  Egy])t  and  then 
to  Algarbe,  giving  himself  to  be  known  in  the  West  as  El 
l^osri.  So  far  Aben  Taher :  El  Ttazi  tells  us  that  Muhamad 
the  son  of  Obeidala,  he  who  was  afterwards  known  as 
Abulcasim,  entered  with  him  into  Cairvan ;  but  these 
various  authors  are  not  agreed  either  in  the  origin  or  the 
name  of  Obeidala,  any  more  than  in  the  name  of  his  son, 
whom  some  call  Abderahman,  and  these  say  tiiat  Muhamad 
v.as  his  preceptor.  Others  tell  us  that  Obeidala  was  of 
the  Beni  Hassan  Ben  Aly,  but  that  Abderahman,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  usurped  throne,  was  of  the  Beni  Husein 
Ben  Aly  Ismaeli;  they  add  that  Obeidala  Ben  Abdallah 
married  the  mother  of  Abulcasim,  \^ho  was  called  Eumia, 
and  was  of  the  family  of  Ben  Husein,  and  that  the  youth 
was  named  Abulcasim,  Abderahman,  Muhamad,  and  Abu 
(xiaifar :  nay,  it  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  he  was  called 
Hassan  also.  Furthermore  we  find  it  related  that  he  ac- 
companied Obeidala  his  father  from  Syria  into  Egypt, 
where  the  latter  awaited  his  auxiliaries  from  the  tribes  ol 
Yemen  and  Barca,  and  subsequently  passed  with  his  most 
trusted  followers  into  Magreb,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
people  of  Barbary  ;  but  that  the  foundation  stone  of  his 
greatness  was  laid  by  Abu  Abdallah  El  Xiyei,  who,  by  the 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  the  army  of  Zeyadatala  El  Aglab, 
thus  made 'Obeidala  master  of  lioqueda,  while  the  brother 
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of  x\bdallah,  even  Abulabas,  became  AYali  of  Zab  and  ^t\ifeV^  ^"^  ♦  ^  ^^ 
districts  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

Yet  no  long  time  after,  as  we  are  further  informed, 
Obeidala,  in  return  for  their  important  services,  caused  the 
two  brothers,  Abdallah  and  Abulabas,  which  last  was  the 
elder,  to  be  assassinated,  having  hired  for  that  office  a 
certain  Arubato  El  Cutemi,  when  their  bodies  were  buried 
in  the  garden  of  the  Alcazar.  This  happened  on  a  Tuesday 
towards  the  end  of  the  moon  D3lhagia,  in  the  year  298  ; 
and  the  murderer,  Arubato  El  Cutemi,  was  himself  put  to 
death  by  command  of  Obeidala,  no  long  time  afterwards,  with 
circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

Some  time  having  elapsed  from  the  occurrence  of  the?e 
events,  Obeidala  began  the  building  of  Medina  Almahedia, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  on  Saturday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon 
Dylcada  in  the  year  303.  The  site  of  the  town  being 
marshy,  he  took  measures  for  draining  and  rendering  it 
firm.  He  surrounded  the  place  with  strong  walls,  which 
he  furnished  with  lofty  towers  well  fortified,  peopling  the  city 
with  men  devoted  to  his  service,  and  erecting  a  very  mag- 
nificent Alcazar.  Obeidala  commenced  his  residence  at 
Mahedia  in  the  year  308,  after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  Almagreb,  the  district  of  Tarabolos,  Barca,  and  the 
Island  of  Sicily:  Obeidala  declared  that  the  successor  to 
his  power  was  his  son  Abulcasim  Alcayembimrila.  This 
son  he  twice  sent  into  Egypt ;  the  first  time  being  in  the 
year  301,  when  Abulcasim  seized  Alexandria,  Alfium  and  a 
part  of  Saida,  having  accomplished  which  he  returned  to 
Magreb,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  302. 

Obeidala  did  rot  cease  to  extend  his  conquests  from  this 
time  to  Ihat  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  moon  Rebie  Primera,  in  the  year  322.  His  reign, 
counting  from  his  arrival  in  Koqueda  and  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance tendered  to  him  there,  endured  twenty-four  years, 
two  months,  and  twenty  days ;  but  others,  who  reckon 
from  the  time  when  he  appeared  triumphant  in  Sigilmesa 
to  that  when  he  died  at  Mahedia,  make  his  Calipliate 
twenty-five  years,  three  months,  and  three  days.  Obeidala 
was  sixty-two  3''ears  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  according 
to  those  who  say  that  he  was  born  at  Salameya  or  at 
Bajdad  in  the  year  279  or  278. 
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Abu  Obeid  El  Becri  relates  of  this  Obeidala  that  after 
having  assassinated  Abu  Abdallah  El  Xiyei  and  his  brother 
Abulabas,  he  gave  himself  the  title  of  Imaum,  and  wrote 
letters  exhorting  all  the  people  of  Almagreb  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  rule.  They  add  that  he  was  the  first  who  in 
those  countries  assumed  the  appellation  of  Ameer  Amu- 
meniu,  or  Prince  of  the  Eaithful,  as  did  the  Caliplis 
of  Bagdad,  and  they  affirm  that  he  was  also  the  first  in 
Africa  who  coined  money  of  gold  and  silver  with  those 
august  titles. 

Obeidala  also  wrote  letters  in  a  very  insolent  manner 
to  the  Wali  Said  Ben  Salhi,  of  Medina  Nocor  and  its  Co- 
marcas,  which  he  ruled,  for  the  House  of  Meruan,  com- 
manding Said  to  appear  and  offer  allegiance  to  himself, 
and  warning  him  that  if  he  did  not  obey  readily  there  would 
be  cause  for  sorrow,  since  if  he,  Obeidala,  took  the  city  of 
Nocor  by  the  sword,  there  should  no  man  be  left  alive' 
therein.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  added  the  following 
verses : — 

1.  '*  If  thou  come  to  my  footstool  in  peace.  So  in  peace 
shall  thy  footsteps  depart,  and  my  clemency  shall  not  be 
wanting. 

2.  "  But  essayest  thou  to  meet  me  in  fight.  Then  beware 
of  the  sword  that  I  wield,  for  its  conquering  edge  shall  soon 
teach  thee — aye,  and  thine — that  humility  only,  can  save 
from  the  flames  of  my  wrath." 

To  this  an  Andalusian  writer,  a  native  of  Toledo,  known 
as  El  Achmis,  replied,  by  order  of  Said  Ben  Salhi,  in  the 
following  lines,  of  which  the  metre  was  as  that  written  by 
Obeidala : — 

1.  "By  the  dwelling  of  Allah  I  swear,  that  thy  vanity 
blinds  thee,  oh  madman  !  that  thy  words  have  no  sense,  and 
thy  purpose.   How  baseless  and  foolish  it  is  ! 

2.  "  \¥hat  art  Thou  but  an  ignorant  varlet,  lying  prone  on 
the  brink  of  thy  fate  ?  Oh,  Barbarian,  impious  and  vile, 
without  thought  of  Islam  or  of  God  ! 

3.  "  AVe !  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  scorn  thee !  We 
proceed  on  the  path  of  the  Just,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Allah 
will  punish  thy  demerits,  and  humble  thy  pride." 
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CHAP.  LXXVII. — Of  the  war  in  almageeb.  .. 

Many  grievous  discords  and  much  civil  war  had  disquieted 
Africa  and  Almagreb  from  tlie  time  when  these  evils  com- 
menced, on  the  invasion  of  the  States  of  1  ez  by  Muza  Ben 
Abi  Alalia,  who  had  gone  forth  against  Yahye  Ben  Edris 
in  the  year  305.  In  the  year  313  Aben  Alalia  obtained 
possession  of  Fez,  of  Velad  Teza,  of  Tesvil,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  Almagreb,  with  the  cities  of  Asila  and  Salee.  The 
people  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  proclaimed  him  their 
sovereign  ;  but  some  of  the  Xeques  and  tribes  of  the  Ze- 
netes  rose  up  against  his  authority ;  yet  whether  tliey 
did  so  from  loyalty  to  the  house  of  their  ancient  monarchs, 
or  from  envy  of  this  Ameer's  advancement,  does  not 
appear. 

By  the  partizans  of  the  race  of  Edris,  letters  were 
written  to  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah,  king  of  Spain, 
entreating  him  to  protect  and  assist  that  family  now  un- 
justly despoiled  of  their  States  :  they  reminded  him  of  the 
friendship  formerly  existing  between  their  fathers  and  his 
own,  which  dated  from  the  time  when  the  house  of  Edris 
had  first  settled  in  that  part  of  the  West.  They  added  that 
the  invading  usurpers  were  a  cruel  and  barbarous  race, 
the  equal  of  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  wide 
regions  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Barca :  that  it  Avas  the  in- 
tention of  those  barbarians  to  possess  themselves  of  all 
the  States  of  Almagreb,  and  that,  this  done,  they  proposed 
next  to  pass  the  Strait  and  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Spain. 

On  receiving  these  letters,  King  Abderahman  assembled 
his  Council,  and  then  replied  that  he  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
tect the  sons  of  Edris  against  the  usurpers  of  their  States. 
He  consequently  dispatched  his  General  GiatfarBenOthman, 
Wall  of  Majorca,  with  the  Admiral  of  his  fleet,  even  Ishac 
Ben  Ibraliim  El  Ocaili,  to  the  assistance  of  those  ancient 
allies  of  his  house  ;  when  the  two  leaders,  passing  into  Africa 
witli  a  force  of  horse  and  foot,  proceeded  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Zenete  Generals,  who  had  remained  true  to  the 
house  of  Edris.      But   as  the  enemies  most  to  be  feared 
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were  the  people  of  the  Xiyei,  Abderahman  commanded  his 
generals  to  send  proposals  lor  a  coalition  with  Muza  Ben 
Alafia,  and  seek  to  prevail  on  him  to  make  common  cause 
against  that  foe.  The  k"ng  also  dispatched  orders  of 
similar  import  to  the  Wali  ISaid  Ben  iSahli,  Grovernor  of 
]Noc6r  and  its  Comarcas  for  the  Meruans. 

In  the  year  319  the  troops  of  Abderahman  occupied  the 
cities  of  Ceuia  and  Tangiers,  being  allowed  to  hold  them 
as  garrison  towns  for  the  security  of  the  army  of  Spain 
acting  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  that  country.  They  repaired 
the  walls  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  both  places, 
all  in  concert  and  accordance  with  the  Zenete  generals,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  states  of  Almagreb  in  general 
from  the  incursions  of  those  of  Xiyei.  Even  Muza  Ben 
Alafia  affected  willingness  to  concur  with  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  either  fearing  them  or  requiring  their  aid,  he 
made  an  appearance  of  accepting  the  alliance  offered. 

The  followers  of  Edris  had  meanwhile  taken  refuge  in 
the  fortress  of  Hijar  Anosor,  or  the  liock  of  the  Eagles  ; 
and  Muza  Ben  Alafia,  after  many  combats  fought  with 
various  fortune,  besieged  them  in  that  inaccessible  hold 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Muhamad  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben 
Muhamad  Ben  Alcasim  Ben  Edris,  and  which  concealed  its 
lofty  head  amidst  the  clouds.  Wearied,  after  a  certain 
time,  by  the  difficulties  which  the  position  of  the  place  pre- 
sented, Muza  remitted  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  his 
general,  Abulfeth  El  Tesuli,  with  whom  he  left  a  force  of 
one  thousand  horse.  He  then  departed  to  Eez,  and  this  he 
did  in  the  year  320.  Alafia  then  remained  in  Fez  until 
Hamid  Ben  Sobeil,  Greneral  of  Obeidala  El  Xiyei,  came 
with  a  great  host  from  Almahedia,  bringing  with  him  Hamed 
Ben  llamdan  El  Hamdani. 

Now  the  cause  which  brought  Hamid  Ben  Sobeil  to  Eez 
was  as  follows.  When  Muza  Ben  Alafia  had  left  the  siege 
of  Hijar  Anosor  to  his  general  Abulfeth,  and  had  returned 
to  Eez,  he  no  sooner  arrived  in  that  city  than  he  caused 
Abdallah  Ben  Thalaba  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Abud,  Governor 
of  theQuarter  called  thatof  the Andalusians,tobe  put  to  death, 
appointing  a  brother  of  the  murdered  man  to  hold  the  govern- 
ment in  his  stead,  but  deposing  him  also  a  few  days  later,  and 
replacing  him  by  Towal  Ben  Abi  Tezid,  who  retained  the 
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office  until  the  time  when  Fez  was  no  longer  in  the  power 
ot'Muza.  In  the  Quarter  of  the  Cairvanese  Muza  appointed 
Ills  own  son  Modin  to  be  governor. 

No  long  time  afterwards  Alalia  departed  to  Medina  Te- 
lencen,  taking  possession  of  that  city  and  all  its  Comarcas. 
Up  to  that  period  tliese  had  been  held  by  Alhassan  Ben  Abi 
Ayxi  Ben  Edris  El  llasani  ;  but  in  this  year  of  319,  he  beino^ 
thus  driven  out  of  them,  fled  to  Medina  Melila  in  Gezair 
Mulaya,  resolved  to  defend  himself  in  that  fortress  :  nay,  con- 
fiding no  longer  in  the  assistance  of  the  Andalusians,  he  now 
wrote  for  aid  to  Obeidala  El  Xiyei.  At  this  time,  in  the  moon 
of  Xaban,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  year  320,  King  Abderahman 
Anasir,  sovereign  of  Spain,  was  proclaimed  at  Fez  and  in 
all  the  cities  of  Almagreb  ;  the  Chotba  being  made  for  him 
in  all  their  Alminbares. 

Tiie  fame  of  these  things  soon  reached  Mahedia,  and  then 
Obeidala  El  Xiyei  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  which  he 
did  by  sending  his  generals  with  a  numerous  host  as  related 
above.  Ham  id  Ben  Sobeil  then  attacking  IMuza  Ben  Alalia 
put  him  to  flight,  and  he  sought  refuge  with  his  followers 
in  the  fortress  of  Ain  Ishac.  This  stronghold  is  in  the 
land  of  Tesul,  and  here  Muza  made  good  his  position  in 
the  best  manner  that  he  was  able  to  contrive.  Hamed  Ben 
Sobeil  passed  forward  in  the  meantime  to  Fez,  but  before 
lie  reached  that  city,  Modin  the  son  of  Muza  fled  from  it, 
when  Hamed  entered  the  place,  the  government  of  which  he 
gave  to  his  second  in  command,  Hamed  Ben  Hamdani. 
That  done  he  returned  to  the  province  of  Africa.  The 
entrance  of  Hamed  Ben  Sobeil  into  Fez  took  place  in  the 
year  321. 

Being  informed  of  these  events,  Alhasan  Ben  Edris  with 
his  garrison  came  down  from  their  liock  of  the  Eagles  and 
attack(;d  Abulfeth  El  Tesuli,  the  general  of  Muza  Ben  Alafia, 
whom  they  defeated. 

But  now  came  into  action  that  AV^ali  of  Nocor  who  had 
sent  the  copy  of  verses  before  cited  to  Obeidala  El  Xiyei, 
even  Ahmed  Ben  Said  Ben  Abi  Becri  Ben  Abderahman 
Ben  Sahli,  who  advanced  upon  Fez  with  much  diligence. 
Having  taken  the  city  by  storm,  he  put  seven  thousand  of 
the  troops  of  Obeidala  El  Xiyei  to  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
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and  took  the  life  of  Hamed  El  Hamdani,  whose  head  he  cut 
oif  and  sent  to  MuzaBen  Alafia,  together  with  the  captive  son 
of  Hamed;  Muza  on  his  part  dispatching  that  head  to  the  King 
Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah,  who  was  then  at  Cordova. 

Abderahman  thereupon  sent  letters  naming  his  general 
Ahmed  Ben  Becri,  Amil  or  Governor  of  Fez,  who  conse- 
quently bore  rule  in  that  city,  under  the  protection  ot 
his  own  sovereign,  even  Abderahman  Ledinallah,  and  that 
of  Muza  Ben  Alafia,  until  MaysorEl  Feti,  General  of  Abul- 
casim  El  Xiyei,  the  son  of  Obeidala,  came  against  him. 
But  the  last  mentioned  leader  closely  besieging  the  city 
of  Eez,  compelled  Ahmed  Ben  Becri  to  make  proposals 
of  peace,  which  he  did,  going  forth  to  the  Camp  of 
Maysor  for  that  purpose,  under  security  of  his  safe  con- 
duct, and  with  many  rich  presents  for  that  general.  Yet 
the  latter  did  not  scruple  to  take  the  confiding  Ahmed 
prisoner  in  despite  of  his  given  word,  thus  breaking  a  sacred 
promise  :  then,  placing  him  under  the  guard  of  a  large  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  he  dispatched  the  unfortunate  Ahmed  Ben 
Becri  to  Mehadia. 

Maysor  then  held  Eez  closely  besieged  during  seven 
months,  but  at  length  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  in- 
habitants, to  the  efl'ect  that  they  should  pay  him  seven  thou- 
sand dinars,  and  should  proclaim  himself,  even  AbulcasiinEl 
Xiyei,  their  sovereign,  which  they  did,  coining  money  in  his 
name  and  making  the  Chotba  for  him  in  all  their  Mosques. 
These  arranged,  Maysor  departed  with  his  army  to  attack 
Muza  Ben  Alafia, 

Alhasan  Ben  Edris  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  time 
thus  left  to  him,  and  regained  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  States;  while  Muza  Ben  Alafia,  constantly  re- 
treating, took  refuge  in  Sabra,  and  finally  withdrcAv  to  the 
confines  of  his  ancient  dominions,  which  extended  from 
Medina  Ajarsif  to  Medina  Tekrur,  where  he  died,  mur- 
dered, according  to  Bornozi,  at  Yelad  Mulaya,  by  his  ene- 
mies, who  treacherously  deprived  liim  of  life  in  the  year 
328,  when  his  sons  succeeded  to  his  states. 

Other  authors  relate  this  matter  somewhat  diflferently, 
and  assign  the  year  341  as  that  of  Muza's  death.  These 
writers  say  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim,  who 
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died  in  the  year  350,  when  he  also  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Abdallah.  To  Abdallah,  who  occupied  the  throne  until 
the  year  360,  succeeded  Ahmed,  his  son,  who  lived  to  the 
year  3(33,  at  which  period  the  sovereignty  of  the  Alafias 
of  Mekineza  came  to  an  end,  the  family  then  ceasing  to 
reign  in  his  person. 

In  the  year  319  there  died  at  Saragossa  Ishac  Ben  Abde- 
rahman  Abu  Abdelliomeid,  a  very  learned  man  and  one  who 
lived  a  most  austere  life.  He  had  been  a  Counsellor  to 
whom  all  the  towns  of  Eastern  Spain  had  been  wont  to  havj 
recourse  in  questions  of  difficulty 

On  a  Wednesday  in  the  moon  llegib  of  that  same  year 
there  died  at  Cordova  the  Cadi  of  the  Aljama,  Aslam  Ben 
Abdelaziz  Ben  Haxcm,  also  called  Abulgaad,  a  man  constant 
in  prayer,  of  very  great  integrity,  and  close  retirement  of 
life. 

In  the  middle  of  the  moon  Safar  in  the  year  320,  Muhamad 
Ben  Said  Ben  Muza  Ben  Hodeira  died  at  Cordova.  After 
having  served  as  Superintendent  or  Prefect  of  various  Coras 
or  districts,  and  as  Wall  of  more  than  one  province,  Muhamad 
Ben  Said  had  been  summoned  to  Cordova  :  this  had  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Abdallah  Ben  Muhamad,  who  made  him 
Judge  of  Appeal  for  that  city.  He  liad  afterwards  been 
superseded,  but  on  the  accession  of  Abderahman  Anasir 
Ledinallah  to  the  throne  was  instantly  restored  by  that  sove- 
reign, who  made  him  his  Hagib,  as  the  due  reward  of  his  zeal 
and  good  service.  It  was  while  holding  this  important  charge 
that  he  died,  an  event  which  caused  deep  regret  to  the  king, 
of  whom  he  possessed  the  entire  confidence :  nay,  from  that 
time  Abderahman  could  find  no  Hagib  in  whom  he  could 
trust  to  an  equal  extent. 

In  that  same  year,  and  also  at  Cordova,  died  Abdallah 
Ben  Abilwalid  Abuljiathar,  an  Alfaqui  distinguished  for 
wisdom  and  excellence,  of  whom  we  find  the  following 
circumstance  related.  A  short  time  before  his  death  there 
came  to  him  an  Amil  of  the  city,  asking  counsel  respecting 
a  very  important  order  which  he  had  just  received  from  the 
king.  The  paper  was  a  long  one,  and  before  reading  it  to 
the  end,  Abulnathar  returned  it  to  the  Amil,  and  said,  "  Long 
before  thou  hadst  ever  received  a  command  from  the  Prince 
of  the  Faiihful,  the  Book  of  God  had  been  laid  before  thin-e 
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eyes.  Now  consider  which  of  these  two  ordinances  is  the 
first  and  most  important;  judge  for  thyself  how  far  the 
secondary  command  agrees  with  the  primal  order,  and  then 
act  without  fear." 

A  short  time  after  the  death  of  this  good  man,  Othman  Beu 
Said  El  Caneni,  a  native  of  Jaen,  also  departed  from  life  in 
tliat  city.  He  was  the  descendant  of  men  who  had  been 
Cadies  of  Medina  Jaen  from  time  immemorial.  Said  El 
Caneni  was  called  also  Har  Cans  ;  he  was  a  wise  man,  of  very 
laudable  character  and  retired  habits.  Many  proofs  of  his 
benevolent  consideration  were  left  by  him  to  the  poor  of 
Jaen,  and  his  sepulchre  is  one  of  those  which  are  much 
visited  by  the  people. 

About  the  middle  of  the  moon  of  E-ebie  Primera,  in  the 
year  822,  there  died  at  his  city  of  Mahedia,  the  King  Obei- 
dala  El  Mahedi,  first  of  the  Eatemite  or  Ismaelite  sove- 
reigns. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Casim,  called  Al- 
cayem  Bimrilla ;  but  this  event  did  not  diminish  the  hopes 
of  any  among  the  many  parties  then  struggling  for  dominion 
in  that  powerful  State 


CHAP.  LXXVIII. — Of  the  incuesions  made  upon  the  teeei- 

TOEIES  OF  GALLICIA. 

The  intelligence  which  reached  Spain  respecting  the  for- 
tunate results  of  Abderahman  Anasir's  interference  in  Africa, 
and  the  success  of  his  arms  in  those  districts,  caused  much 
satisfaction  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  the  rejoicing  of 
the  people  for  these  news  was  grievously  disturbed  by  later 
advices,  more  particularly  by  those  received  from  the  Wall 
of  Merida.  These  made  known  the  fact  that  A  ben  Ishac 
Ben  Omeya,  G-overnor  of  Santarem,  offended  by  the  death 
which  had  been  deservedly  inflicted  on  his  brother,  Muhamad 
Ben  Ishac,  by  command  of  the  King  Abderahman,  had  for- 
gotten his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  passed  over  to 
King  Eadmir*  of  Grallicia,  under  whose  protection  he  had 
taken  shelter.    He  was  a  most  noble  general,  and  many  brave 

*  This  was  Don  Ramirez  the  Second  ;   King  of  the  Asturias  and  of 
T/C'0)i.  —  Crude. 
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leaders  of  the  Mosleinah,  serving  in  the  city  which  he  ruled, 
and  in  its  Comarcas,  had  taken  service  with  the  Gallician 
sovereign  in  his  company.  The  counsels  and  assistance  of 
Aben  Ishac  Ben  Omeya  had  moreover  emboldened  the  Chris- 
tians of  Gallicia,  who  had  begun  to  make  irruptions  on  the 
territory  of  Lusitania,  their  light  cavalry  more  than  once 
advancing  to  Badajos  and  Lisbon. 

On  receiving  these  advices,  Abderahman  commanded  that 
the  cavalry  of  Cordova  and  Merida  should  be  assembled, 
and  instantly  sent  Prince  Almudafar  to  the  frontier :  that 
General  departing  without  loss  of  time,  and  being  accompanied 
by  many  cavaliers,  who  had  requested  permission  to  join 
the  expedition  in  the  quality  of  volunteers. 

Arrived  in  Lusitania,  Prince  Aldumafar  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  Christians  of  Gallicia,  whom  he  forced  to  retire 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  which  they  did  after  very 
heavy  losses.  The  cavalry  of  Almudafar  then  made  repeated 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  Gallicia,  and  occupied  the 
whole  line  of  the  frontier,  so  that  neither  the  Christians  nor 
the  rebel  chief,  Aben  Ishac  Ben  Omeya,  dared  come  forth 
against  him.  Prince  Almudafar  then  repassed  the  Douro, 
and  having  restored  tranquillity  to  the  frontier,  he  returned 
by  way  of  Merida  to  Cordova,  bearing  the  rich  spoils  which 
he  had  gained  in  that  expedition. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  324  there  died  at  Cordova  the  Cadi 
of  the  Aljama,  Ahmed  Ben  Bacqui  Ben  Machlad,  a  man  of 
most  exemplary  life,  nor  less  illustrious  for  his  wisdom  than 
his  virtues.  He  died  laden  with  years,  and  his  death  was 
deeply  mourned  by  the  poor  and  destitute,  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  refuge  and  consolation  throughout  his  whole  life. 
The  bier  of  that  good  man  was  accompanied  to  the  burial- 
ground  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 


CHAP.  LXXIX.— Of  the  foundation  on  Medina  azahra. 

The  King  Abderahman  Anasir  was  accustomed  to  pass 
the  seasons  of  Spring  and  Autumn  at  an  agreeable  and 
beautiful  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  distant 
some  five  or  six  miles  from  Cordova,  and  below  that  city, 
TOL.  I.  E  E 
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Use  freshness  and  shade  of  the  pxeasaut  woods  contiguous 
to  the  river  at  this  point,  induced  the  king  to  construct 
an  Alcazar  on  the  site,  and  to  this  he  gradually  added 
many  splendid  edifices  with  delicious  gardens,  until  what 
had  been  but  a  country  palace  became  transformed  into  a 
city,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  royal  abode  or  Alcazar, 
an  elegant  fabric  of  singularly  beautiful  construction.  Ulti- 
mately extending  the  edifice  still  further,  Abderahman  gave 
three  thousand  four  hundred  columns  formed  of  vari-coloured 
marbles,  and  all  of  admirable  workmanship,  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  same ;  and  so  vast  was  the  size  wliich  the  palace 
now  attained  that  there  entered  each  day  into  the  construc- 
tion thereof  six  thousand  hewn  stones,  without  courting  the 
mass  of  those  unhewn  that  were  used,  and  tlie  number  of 
which  was  infinite. 

The  pavements  of  the  Tarbeas  or  principal  halls  and 
apartments  of  the  Alcazar,  were  of  marble,  some  engraved 
and  others  enriched  with  inlaid  work  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
the  walls  being  in  like  manner  adorned  with  marbles,  and 
bordered  with  decorations  of  various  colours.  The  roofs 
and  ceilings  were  enriched  with  ornaments  of  azure  and 
gold,  while  the  frames  of  the  doors  and  other  wood-work 
was  in  cedar  very  delicately  carved.  In  many  of  the  larger 
apartments  were  fountains  of  exquisite  beauty,  whence  there 
flowed  a  pure,  clear,  and  crystalline  water,  which  fell  into 
marble  vases  formed  like  shells,  or  into  other  basins  of  ele- 
gant and  varied  forms.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Caliph,  was  a  fountain  of  jasper,  from 
the  midst  of  which  rose  a  golden  swan  of  marvellous  work- 
manship. This  bird  had  been  executed  in  C^onstantina :  it 
gave  name  to  the  whole  work,  and  over  that  fountain  of  the 
swan  there  hung  the  renowned  pearl  presented  to  Abde- 
rahman by  the  G-reek  Emperor,  and  which  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling 

Close  to  the  Alcazar  were  the  vast  gardens  rich  with  a 
never-ending  variety  of  fruit-trees,  diversified  by  groves  of 
laurel,  myrtle,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  many  of  which 
were  distributed  along  the  borders  of  clear  lakes,  which 
offered  to  the  view  the  lovely  reflection  of  those  graceful 
trees,  with  that  of  the  heavens  and  their  changeful  display 
of  clouds. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  gardens,  and  on  an  elevation  whence 
all  their  beauties  were  visible,  was  a  pavilion,  wherein  the 
king  was  wont  to  repose  when  he  came  wearied  from  the 
chase.  This  pavilion  was  sustained  by  columns  of  white 
marble  with  beautiful  capitals  richly  gilded ;  and  it  is  related 
that  in  the  centre  thereof  was  a  great  vase  formed  of  por- 
phyry, and  filled  with  living  quicksilver,  which  was  artificially 
made  to  rise  and  fall  as  if  it  had  been  water,  and  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  or  moon  fell  upon  it,  cast  forth  a  splendour 
by  which  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  were  dazzled.  In  these 
gardens  were  numerous  baths  furnished  with  marble  reser- 
voirs of  much  beauty  and  convenience  ;  the  carpets,  curtains, 
and  hangings  of  all  kinds,  being  woven  of  silk  and  gold, 
were  furthermore  enriched  with  landscapes,  figure  sof  animals, 
and  flowers,  all  of  such  wonderful  workmanship  that  they 
appeared  to  every  one  who  beheld  them  not  works  of  the 
weaver,  but  natural  plants  and  living  creatures.  At  a  word, 
within  this  palace  and  around  it  were  comprised  all  those 
riches  and  delights  of  this  world  that  could  be  brought  to- 
gether for  the  enjoyment  of  a  powerful  monarch. 

The  city  thus  arising  was  called  Medina  Azahra,  from 
the  name  of  a  beautiful  slave  whom  the  king  loved  and  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  others  of  his  Harem. 

Abderahman  likewise  built  a  mosque  in  the  city  of  Medina 
Azahra  which  in  beauty  and  elegance  surpassed  that  of  Cor- 
dova ;  he  also  caused  a  Zeca,  or  house  for  coining  money,  to  be 
constructed  there,  with  other  vast  edifices ;  as,  for  example, 
Casermas  or  barracks  for  his  cavalry  and  the  soldiers  of  his 
guard.  The  principal  part  of  these  works  was  completed 
towards  the  year  325,  and  Xaquiqui  tells  us  that  they  cost 
incalculable  sums  of  money. 

The  life-guard  of  King  Abderahman  Anasir  was  very 
numerous,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  men. 
Pour  thousand  of  these  were  Sclavonians,  who  were  infantry 
soldiers  and  held  the  interior  of  the  palace  ;  four  thousand 
more  were  Africans  of  the  Xenetes,  and  the  remaining  four 
thousand  were  Andalusians  :  the  two  last  named  divisions 
being  cavalry.  The  Captains  of  the  Guard  were  Princes  of 
the  E-oyal  Family,  or  were  chosen  from  the  principal  Xeques 
of  Andalusia  and  Africa :  the  whole  was  divided  by  tribes 
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and  companies,  each  having  its  own  Casermas,  and  a  par- 
ticular period  of  time  assigned  for  its  service ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  king  himself  went  forth  to  war  that  the  whole 
body  was  assembled  under  arms. 

But  in  addition  to  the  guard  of  which,  as  above  said,  a 
portion  was  appointed  to  serve  at  different  seasons.  King 
Abderahman  selected  each  spring  and  autumn  the  atten- 
dants whom  he  desired  to  accompany  him  to  the  abode  which 
he  had  chosen  for  that  of  his  then  habitation.  The  same 
was  done  as  respected  his  Secretaries  and  Viziers,  his  per- 
sonal servants  and  favourite  slaves,  as  also  in  regard  to  the 
learned  and  ingenious  men  by  whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be 
surrounded.  He  was  furthermore  attended  in  these  various 
changes  of  residence  by  his  falconers  and  huntBmen,  seeing 
that  he,  like  his  ancestors,  was  more  than  commonly  attached 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  general,  and  of  falconry  in 
particular. 

In  the  year  325  there  appeared  in  the  mountains  of  Go- 
mera,  a  man  named  Hamim,  who  called  himself  a  prophet, 
and  by  his  preachings  and  teachings  allured  to  follow  him 
many  of  the  peasants  and  ignorant  people  dwelling  in  those 
mountains  and  in  other  parts.  This  Hamim  presented  to 
his  followers  two  prayers  in  the  day,  one  at  the  rising  and 
one  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  with  three  arraqueas  or  pros- 
trations to  each  prayer.  He  gave  them  a  law  in  the  language 
of  Barbary,  with  a  prayer,  which  was  to  the  following  effect. 
"  Lord,  deliver  us  from  our  sins.  Thou,  who  hast  given  us 
eyes  wherewith  to  behold  the  world  which  thou  hast 
created.  Lord,  deliver  us  from  our  sint-.  Thou  who  didst 
free  Jonas  from  the  belly  of  the  whale,  and  Muza  from  the 
sea.  Lord,  deliver  us  from  our  sins."  He  furthermore  com- 
manded that  in  each  of  the  prostrations  prayer  should  be 
made  for  Hamim,  which  was  himself,  for  Yahlaf,  who  was 
his  companion,  and  for  TeJiat,  a  woman  by  whom  he  was  in 
like  manner  ever  accompanied,  and  who  was  a  witch.  Ten 
days  of  Ramazan  and  two  of  Xawal  were  to  be  kept  aa 
fast  days,  according  to  this  man's  teaching,  but  these  fasts 
were  not  to  be  observea  beyond  the  middle  of  each  day. 
Yet  he  added  various  Alcaferas  or  acts  of  penance,  which 
jiiuch  enhanced  the  austerity  of  life  enforced  by  his  precepts. 
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He  dispensed  with  the  Alhag  or  religious  pilgrimage,  as  also 
with  the  purifications  of  Alwoda  and  Atahor.*  Hamim  per- 
mitted his  followers  to  eat  the  fiesh  of  pigs,  provided  they 
confined  themselves  to  that  of  the  sow,  affirming  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  Koran  extended  to  tlie  boar  only. 

Many  other  peculiar  practices  and  vain  observances  were 
prescribed  by  this  man,  who  led  away  the  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  brought  him  the  Azaque  or  tenth  of 
their  produce,  refusing  to  pay  these  tithes  to  the  king,  and 
resisting  those  who  demanded  from  them  the  obedience  and 
service  due  to  their  sovereign. 

The  generals  of  Abderahman  seized  this  Hamim,  and  the 
king  commanded  that  the  Alfaquis  should  examine  his  doc- 
trines ;  whereupon  they  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Alca/.ar  of  Masamuda.  The  result  of  that  examination  was 
that  the  learned  men  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Hamim, 
whom  they  declared  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  impostor.  They 
sent  this  declaration  to  the  king,  when  he  ordered  that  the 
man  should  be  put  to  death  without  delay:  Vi^hich  was  done,  his 
body  being  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  head  sent  to  Cordova. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  325,  Alcayem  Bimriila,  the  aon 
and  successor  of  El  Mahedi,  departed  from  Cairvan,  and 
landing  on  the  Island  of  Sicily  took  possession  of  the  same. 
But  he  effected  his  purpose  only  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants.  Grod  alone  who  created  them  can  tell  the 
number  of  men  whose  lives  were  sacrificed,  on  the  violent 
accession  of  that  new  lord.  Many  fled  their  native  land 
rather  than  endure  to  become  his  liegemen,  and  these  passed 
over  for  the  most  part  to  the  land  of  Eoum. 

In  that  same  year  there  died  at  Cordova,  which  was  his 
native  place,  that  wise  and  learned  man  Ibrahim  El  Moredi. 
He  was  consulted  by  people  from  all  parts,  and  his  fame  was 
extended  widely  throughout  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  Iraks, 
although  he  never  left  his  own  country  of  Spain.  In  the 
same  city  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  there  also  died 
that  Obeidun  El  Geheni,  who  was  known  as  El  Gomer.  He 
was  appointed  AValilcoda  or  Chief  Justice  of  Spain,  but  en- 
joyed his  office  only  one  day. 

*  The  purifioatious  of  the  Alwoda  and  Atahor  are  those  most  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  bj  the  zealous  Moslemah  of  Africa. 
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CHAP.  LXXX.— Of  the  tt^ruption  made  ox  the  teeeitoet  op 

GALLICIA,  AND  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ALHANDIC. 

In  the  year  326,  King  Abderahman  Anasir  commanded  his 
generals  to  assemble  the  forces  of  Andalusia,  Merida,  and 
Toledo  on  the  frontiers  of  Grallicia ;  and  this  he  was  moved 
to  do  by  the  rumours  of  war  which  came  from  those  parts, 
but  which  more  particularly  disquieted  Lusitania,  All  the 
people  who  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro  passed 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  left  shore  of  that  river,  the 
fears  which  they  felt  of  the  Christians,  and  their  dread  of  the 
cruel  onslaughts  which  had  been  made  by  those  infidels  on 
their  lands  at  other  times,  inducing  them  to  abandon  their 
possessions  and  seek  a  refuge  in  the  strong  towns,  for- 
tresses, and  cities. 

These  orders  of  the  king  put  all  Spain  in  movement :  foot 
and  horse  assembled  from  every  part,  and  the  roads  were 
covered  with  beasts  of  burthen,  transporting  provisions  for 
the  mouth,  with  munitions  of  war  in  every  kind.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  327  the  Walies  of  the  Captaincies 
or  military  districts,  reported  to  their  sovereign  that  the 
banners  of  all  the  provinces  had  assembled  on  the  frontiers, 
and  that  they  waited  only  the  orders  of  the  king  to  march 
on  the  enemy's  country ;  whereupon  Abderahman  departed 
from  Cordova,  accompanied  by  his  guard  and  the  flower  of 
his  cavalry. 

Prince  Almudafar,  the  uncle  of  the  king,  likewise 
came  forth  from  Merida  with  the  cavalry  of  Algarve, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  moon  Safir  they  both  reached 
the  host  which  was  assembled  in  Salamanca  and  the  Co- 
m  areas. 

In  company  with  his  uncle,  the  Prince  Abderahman  Almu- 
dafar, the  king  then  inspected  every  division  of  the  dift'erent 
camps,  and  took  counsel  with  him  as  to  the  order  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  forces  and  the  direction  of  the  march.  The 
entire  army  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  who  were  divided  into  three  bodies.     The  first  of  these 
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was  led  by  Prince  Almudafar,  the  second  by  the  "Wali  of 
Badajos,  Obeidala  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Jali,  Ben  Wahib  of  Cor- 
dova, and  the  third  by  King  Abderahman  himself,  with  the 
Walies  of  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  Tadmir.  The  day  having 
been  selected,  the  forces  put  themselves  in  movement,  and 
passing  the  Douro  they  entered  without  resistance  into  the 
territory  of  the  foe,  where  they  produced  the  ravages  of  the 
tempest.  Pressing  constantly  forward,  they  cut  up  the 
cultivated  fields,  burnt  the  towns,  and  razed  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  to  the  earth,  making  Rebat  and  Am  ay  a  a 
desert,  as  they  did  all  the  other  countries  belonging  to  the 
Christians  until  they  came  to  Medina  Zamora,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  King  of  Gallicia,  who  had  fortified  him- 
self therein. 

Strong  even  to  a  marvel  was  that  city,  surrounded  by 
seven  walls  of  ancient  fabric,  vast  and  mighty,  the  work  of 
the  by-gone  kings.  It  was  furthermore  defended  by  wide 
and  deep  ditches  filled  with  water ;  and  all  these  were  re- 
inforced by  the  redoubtable  swords  of  the  most  valiant  among 
the  Christian  warriors. 

Abderahman  then  entrusted  the  siege  of  Zamora  to  Ab- 
dallah  Ben  Gamri  and  to  the  Wali  of  Valencia :  the  Chris- 
tians made  impetuous  sallies  against  the  Moslemah,  by  whom 
they  were  as  impetuously  repulsed,  each  party  meeting  the 
other  with  equal  bravery,  and  the  swords  of  the  fighting  men 
being  constantly  ensanguined  on  either  side.  This  com- 
mencement effected,  no  day  then  passed  wherein  there  were 
not  fierce  conflicts  and  obstinate  skirmishes  ;  but  the  Infidels 
were  on  all  occasions  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
shelter  of  their  walls,  whither  they  were  constantly  driven 
by  the  irresistible  lances  of  the  Moslemah. 

Anxious  to  preserve  so  important  a  place,  Radmir,  King 
of  Grallicia,  assembled  his  forces,  proposing  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Zamora.  Abderahman  was  on  his  part  at  once  ad- 
vised of  this  movement  in  the  host  of  the  Christians,  v\iio 
were  reported  to  be  descending  from  all  the  mountains  of 
Gallicia  and  Alvascande :  he  therefore  despatched  Prince 
Almudafar  with  his  division  of  the  army,  forty  thousand 
strong,  to  the  encounter  of  those  infidels,  the  King  himself 
following  with  an  equal  number  of  combatants,  among  whom 
went  the  flower  of  the  cavalry  of  Spain.      Abdallali  Ben 
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Gamri,  with  the  Wali  of  Valencia,  the  liing  left  to  maintain 
the  sieo^e  of  Zamora,  the  force  of  Ben  Gamri  consisting  of 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  Campeadors  or  skirmishing  parties  of  Prince  Almu- 
dafar  first  met  those  of  the  infidel  king  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  Douro,  when  an  action  of  no  great 
importance  ensued,  and  neither  side  obtaining  any  great 
advantage  both  retired  to  their  camps.  The  following  day 
there  was  a  fearful  eclipse,  which  covered  the  light  of  the 
eun  with  a  dark  amber-coloured  shadow  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  minds  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  had 
seen  nothing  similar  in  their  lives,  were  much  troubled  by 
that  event,  and  two  days  passed  during  which  no  movement 
was  made  either  by  .the  Christians  or  the  Moslemah  ;  but 
on  the  third  day,  the  brave  generals  of  Algarve  becoming 
impatient,  arranged  their  forces  for  the  battle,  and  Prince 
Almudafar  having  reviewed  his  troops,  encouraged  them  to 
enter  into  the  fight  as  became  good  Moslemah.  The  adv^ance 
and  centre  he  commanded  himself,  entrustinc^the  right  wing 
to  the  "Wali  of  Toledo  and  the  left  to  the  Wali  of  Badajos. 
King  Abderahraan,  with  the  generals  of  Tadmir  and  Va- 
lencia, held  the  reserve,  the  monarch  proposing  to  bring  his 
forces  to  bear  wherever  their  presence  might  be  most 
needful. 

The  battle  did  not  commence  until  the  sun  had  attained 
a  considerable  height,  although  the  camps  had  been  in  move- 
ment even  from  the  first  dawn  of  day,  since  whicli  time  the 
clangour  of  trumpets  had  not  ceased  to  fill  the  air,  and  the 
terrible  cries  of  the  two  conflicting  hosts  had  made  the  earth 
tremble  and  quiver  to  its  centre.  The  countless  army  of 
the  Christians  at  length  came  down  in  closely  serried 
squadrons,  when  both  sides  pressed  forward  with  equal  ani- 
mosity, and  an  atrocious  slaughter  soon  commenced.  On  all 
parts  the  rage  and  fury  were  alike,  and  equal  the  st>  adiness 
and  constancy  of  the  combatants.  Prince  Almudnfir.  ex- 
horting and  animating  his  IMoslemah  to  the  fight,  was  >"en 
at  every  point  resistlessly  driving  on  with  his  murderous 
lance,  and  wheeling  his  fierce  charger  about  in  the  most 
thickly  pressed,  ranks  of  the  enemy's  squadrons;  he  seemed 
to  be  at  every  part  of  the  field  in  the  same  moment  of  time, 
and  performed  m.iracles  of  courage  and  activity.     The  l-hria- 
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tians  also  sustained  the  attack  of  the  Moslemah  forces  with 
admirable  steadiness  and  bravery ;  their  King  Radmir  with 
liis  cavalry,  armed  in  mail,  horse  and  man,  rode  down  and 
annihilated  whatever  came  before  him.  The  rebel  Aben  Ishac 
Ben  Omeya,  with  his  valiant  cavaliers,  also  armed  in  sound- 
ing steel,  was  likewise  conspicuous  on  that  day,  and  pressed 
forward  through  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  brother  Moslemah  as  did  the  most  cruel  of 
their  infidel  enemies. 

To  a  foe  thus  experienced  in  war  the  Moslemah  force  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding  ;  when  King  Abderahman,  seeing 
Tnany  of  those  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  the  right 
wing  giving  evidence  of  weakness,  while  the  w^hole  army  was 
manifestly  losing  ground,  threw  himself  with  the  cavalry  of 
Cordova,  and  the  whole  strength  of  his  guard,  on  the  flank 
of  the  infidel  host,  broke  through  the  serried  squadrons  of 
the  Christian  lancers,  penetrated  their  columns  wdth  the  entire 
weight  of  his  cavalry,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the  tide  of 
battle  on  that  flank  ;  his  people  resuming  their  efforts  on  all 
sides  with  renew^ed  vigour. 

The  commander  of  the  right  wing,  Aben  Ahmed,  being  en- 
abled to  rally  his  troops  by  that  aid  received  from  their 
sovereign  again  brought  their  formidable  ranks  to  the 
point  where  the  strife  raged  most  fiercely :  but  Aben  Ahmed 
fighting  himself  in  the  first  ranks,  was  struck  from  his  horse, 
(and  it  was  the  third  he  had  1  hat  day  had  killed  beneath  him) ; 
struck,  I  say,  by  a  blow  from  a  battle-axe,  Aben  Abed  fell 
dying  to  the  earth,  and  expired  as  his  form  touched  the  soil. 

At  the  same  moment  there  lay  dying  by  the  side  of  this 
general,  and  in  sight  of  the  King  Abderahman,  the  Cadi  of 
Valencia,  Gehaf  Ben  Yeman,  w^th  the  brave  General  Ibra- 
him Ben  Davd  of  Cordova,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  wonders  of  prowess  on  that  fearful  day,  and  had  falleu 
covered  with  wounds. 

Victory  was  now  beginning  to  declare  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  Moslemah,  and  the  Christians  were  retiring,  but  still 
maintaining  the  combat  and  fighting  as  they  drev/  back, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  all- veiling  night  put  an  end  to  those 
scenes  of  horror. 

The  Moslemah  passed  the  hours  of  darkness  on  the  field 
itself,  covered  as  it  was  with  corpses  and  reeking  with  the 
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blood  of  men :  they  rested  amidst  the  wounded  and  dying, 
who  were  breathing  their  last  sigh  crushed  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  cavalry,  but  where  they  nevertheless  sought  re- 
pose ;  the  living  stretching  their  wearied  limbs  be.side  the 
dead,  with  whom  they  lay  confused,  as  they  waited  with 
mingled  fear  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  the  day  to 
conclude  that  inhuman  contest.  But  when  the  first  riiys  of 
morning  appeared,  it  was  found  that  the  Christians  had  re- 
tired and  had  even  crossed  the  river,  which  they  passed  by 
various  fords,  without  any  wish  to  try  the  fate  of  arms  on 
the  following  day. 

El  Mesaudi,  the  accomplished  author  of  "The  Golden 
Meadows,"*  tells  us  that  Omeya  Ben  Ishac  had  intimidated 
Kadmir  by  the  perfection  of  that  knowledge  in  the  strata- 
getic  art  which  he  had  attributed  to  the  Moslemah  generals, 
as  well  as  by  an  exaggerated  description  of  their  force  and 
numbers.  He  had  affirmed  that  none  who  came  from  the 
Arab  lands  could  be  trusted  in  any  war,  seeing  that  when 
they  seemed  most  depressed  and  o  i  the  point  of  defeat,  it 
w^as  then  they  were  most  prepared  to  en!>ure  the  discomfiture 
of  their  foes  by  sudden  onslaughts  and  concealed  ambush, 
or  other  stratagems  of  war.  It  thus  happened  that  Eadmir 
hearing  trumpets  sound  on  the  field  where  the  Moslemah 
remained,  some  time  before  the  dawn  of  the  day  succeeding 
the  battle,  had  been  thereby  induced  to  continue  his  re- 
treating movement,  and  the  rather  as  these  menacing  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed  from  many  points  at  once,  while  the  vast 
number  of  Moslemah  banners  still  floating  over  the  field, 
and  looking  more  than  ever  formidable  in  the  uncertain 
glimmer  of  the  morning  twilight,  appeared  to  inspire  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  his  infidel  followers.  He  departed  there- 
fore from  that  blood-drenched  field,  and  thus  did  God  de- 
liver the  Moslemah  from  the  power  of  those  misbelievers  ; 
nor  did  he  deprive  Radmir  of  the  victory  only,  for  by  the 
loss  of  that  battle  the  Christian  king  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  as  was  bis  purpose  to  the  relief  of  Zamora.  But 
who  can  enumerate  the  amount  of  the  slain  in  that  combat  ? 
God  alone  hath  kept  the  number  of  the  dead 

The  departure  of  the  enemy  was   soon   perceived  by  tlie 

*  Prados  A\ircos. 
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host  of  Abderahman,  but  it  was  not  thouglit  advisable  to 
send  the  Moslemah  in  pursuit,  and  the  king,  leaving  some 
few  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  hold  the  passes  of  the  river, 
returned  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  the  siege  of 
Zumora.  liude  combats  were  then  again  delivered  beneath 
the  lofty  walls,  the  besieged  defending  themselves  and  their 
towers  with  a  desperate  valour.  Not  a  step  was  taken,  not 
an  inch  of  ground  obtained,  but  at  the  cost  of  life  to  many 
a  brave  Mosleman ;  but  now  that  the  King  and  Prince 
Almudafar  had  returned  to  their  aid,  the  forces  pressed  on 
the  siege  with  renewed  eagerness,  and  succeeded  at  length 
in  making  a  breach  through  the  wall.  By  this  there 
now  entered  a  large  body  of  the  Moslemah  troops,  who 
found  themselves  in  a  broad  level  space  through  the  midst 
of  which  there  flowed  a  deep  and  ample  canal  or  ditch  filled 
with  water.  This  the  Cliristians  defended  with  the  bravery 
of  despair.  The  cloud  of  arrows  that  here  tilled  the  air  was 
terrible  as  the  wing  of  the  tornado  ;  frightful  was  then  the 
carnage  :  the  valiant  Christians  fell  dead  by  thousands  on 
the  place  they  would  not  resign,  and  the  Moslemah,  no  less 
brave,  that  day  died  in  equal  numbers,  obtaining  those  rich 
rewards  and  copious  recompenses  reserved  for  all  whose 
prowess  had  been  displayed  to  the  death  in  that  holy  war. 

The  banners  of  Algarve  and  Toledo  had  pressed  forward 
among  the  earliest  at  that  point,  and  their  bodies  at  length 
filled  up  the  fosse,  thus  serving  as  a  bridge  over  which 
their  Mosleman  brethren  passed  to  victory  ;  for  the  Chris- 
tians, not  being  able  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack, 
resigned  their  lives  to  the  swords  that  were  so  eagerly 
thirsting  for  their  blood,  each  dying  in  his  place,  as  became 
a  brave  man.  The  gore  of  these  Infidels  and  that  of  the 
Moslemah  reddened  and  dyed  all  the  waters  of  the  fosse,  so 
that  they  seemed  like  a  river  of  blood. 

The  walls  still  remaining  were  scaled  in  part,  and  in  part 
had  their  iron  clasped  gates  forced  asunder,  when  the 
banners  of  Islam  were  given  to  float  on  every  tower.  The 
conquerors  possessed  themselves  of  the  city,  and  abstained 
from  destroying  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  alone  : 
all  beside  perished. 

Such  was  the  renowned  battle  of  Alhandic,  or  of  the  Eosse 
of  Zamora  :  as  sanguinary  a  one  for  the  victors  as  for  the  van- 
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qiiished.  It  took  place  in  the  moon  of  Xawal  in  the  year 
827,  as  did  that  fought  by  Ahderahraan  and  Radmir,  which 
took  place,  as  hath  been  related,  three  days  after  that  eclipse 
by  which  the  minds  of  both  hosts  had  been  troubled.  Me- 
saudi  affirms  that  the  number  of  Moslemah  slaughtered  in 
that  expedition  was  in  his  time  declared  at  Fostat  in  Egypt, 
where  Mesaudi  then  had  his  abode,  to  be  but  little  short  of 
fifty  thousand. 


CHAP.  LXXXI. — Op  the  betuen  of  abdehahman  anasib  to  cob- 

DOVA,  AND  OF  OTHER  EVENTS. 

The  King  of  Spain  having  thus  obtained  security  on  his 
frontier,  and  given  orders  for  the  reparation  of  those  heavy 
damages  sustained  by  the  walls  of  Zamora,  departed  with 
his  army  to  Merida,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations 
of  triumph.  He  there  dismissed  the  banners  of  Toledo, 
Tadmir,  and  Valencia,  conferring  appropriate  rewards  on 
the  generals  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
arduous  Gallician  struggle :  to  the  younger  men  the  king 
presented  horses,  arms,  and  magnificent  robes ;  while  to  the 
older  Xeques,  officers,  and  cavaliers,  he  gave  Alcaidiaa  or 
Governments.  That  of  Seville,  for  example,  was  conferred 
on  Ismael  Ben  Badr  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Zayda,  known  as 
Abu  Becri,  a  distinguished  cavalier  of  Cordova. 

When  Abderahman  had  reposed  for  some  time  at  Merida, 
he  proceeded  to  Cordova,  accompanied  by  his  Viziers  and 
the  Alcaides  of  his  guard,  when  the  day  of  his  entrance  into 
that  city  was  kept  as  one  of  festival  and  general  rejoicing. 
The  king  now  made  Giafar,  the  son  of  Gehaf  Ben  Teman, 
Cadi  of  Valencia,  partly  in  consideration  of  his  own  merits, 
and  partly  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered 
by  his  father,  who  had  died  fighting  at  the  battle  of  Zamora 
as  we  have  related. 

In  the  year  328,  twelve  days  before  the  close  of  the 
moon  Giumeda  Primera,  the  renowned  Cordovan,  Ahmed 
Ben  Mohamad  Abdrabihi,  departed  from  life  in  his  native 
place.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  elegant  poet  of  that  day, 
and  had  celebrated  in  his  verses  the  four  kings,  Muhamad, 
Almondhir,  Abdallah,  and  Abderahman  Auasir:  his  ingenious 
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compositions  made  the  delight  of  Cordova,  and  were 
the  honour  of  the  poets  of  Andalusia.  Prince  Alhakem 
formed  a  collection  of  his  works,  which  was  divided  into 
twenty  parts,  and  the  illustrious  editor  gave  these  parts 
singular  titles  ;  as  for  example,  "  The  Heaven,"  "  The  Stars," 
"The  Dawn,"  "The  Day,"  "The  Night,"  "The  Garden," 
"  The  Cloud,"  "  Love,"  "  Repentance,"  "  The  Gazelle,"  and 
others  of  equally  peculiar  choice.  Ahmed  had  first  seen  the 
light  on  the  tenth  of  the  moon  Hamazan  in  the  year  246  : 
thus  he  had  waited  for  death  eighty-one  years,  eight  months, 
jind  eight  days. 

The  wise  and  erudite  poet,  Yahye  Ben  Hudheil,  informs 
us  that  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad  was  induced  to  devote  his 
thoughts  to  poetry  by  the  following  circumstance.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Muhamad  Ben  Abdrabihi,  Ah- 
med was  passing  through  a  certain  street  in  Cordova,  when 
he  saw  a  bier  issuing  from  one  of  the  houses,  and  perceiving 
it  to  be  followed  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  he  enquired 
whom  it  was  that  they  were  about  to  inter. 

"  How  !"  replied  the  party  questioned,  "  You  do  not  know 
that  here  resided  the  Poet  of  Cordova,  and  that  he  is  now 
dead  ?" 

Hearing  this,  Ahmed  followed  the  funeral,  and  seeing  the 
profound  regret  exliibited  by  that  vast  concourse,  he  con- 
ceived an  ardent  wish  to  be  himself  a  poet ;  he  returned  to 
his  home  with  his  mind  so  full  of  that  subject  as  to  be  able 
to  think  of  nothing  else.  That  night  he  had  a  dream, 
wherein  he  appeared  to  be  standing  at  the  door  of  a  house 
which  those  around  informed  him  was  that  of  the  renowned 
author  and  poet  Alhassan  Ben  Heni :  he  then  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  there  came  forth  to  open  it  Alhassan  himself, 
who  looked  upon  him  with  eyes  full  of  friendship  and  ap- 
proval. Thereupon  he  awoke  and  could  sleep  no  more  until 
the  dawn,  when  he  arose. 

Having  then  consulted  his  friends  respecting  this  dream, 
they  all  assured  him  that  he  would  in  time  become  a  good 
poet,  as  was  intimated  by  the  approving  look  with  which 
Alhassan  Ben  Heni  had  regarded  him  :  thereupon  the  young 
Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
measures,  and  did  in  effect  acquire  much  reputation  for  his 
abilities  as  a   poet.     His  first  studies  were  made  in  the 
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School  or  Academy  of  the  highly  renowned  AhuAmer  Ahmed 
Ben  Said,  who  was  the  Vizier  and  intimate  friend  of  King 
Abderahman :  his  house  was  open  to  all  learned  men,  but 
more  especially  to  ingenious  poets,  whom  he  powerfully 
aided  and  favoured  in  all  ways. 

The  palace  of  this  noble  Vizier  was  indeed  the  resort  of 
all  who  desired  to  put  themselves  forward  in  the  domain  of 
intellect,  and  was,  as  we  have  said,  considered  to  be  a  kind 
of  Academy.  It  was  there  that  the  following  anecdote  was 
tirst  related  by  the  Andalusian  Said  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Chalad. 
That  traveller,  being  in  the  East,  was  once  in  an  assembly 
of  learned  men  where  poetry  was  discussed  among  other 
subjects,  and  many  elegant  verses  were  recited.  Then  some 
of  those  present  remarked  to  Said,  "  It  is  not  just  that  you 
should  conceal  from  us  the  works  produced  by  your  good 
poets  of  Andalusia,  as  the  full  moon  doth  not  conceal  herself 
in  the  darkness  of  night."  Thereupon  Said  recited  to  them 
several  poems  written  by  the  poets  of  Spain,  and  those  verses 
were  applauded  and  admired  by  all :  but  there  were  certain 
Egyptians  present  w^ho  said,  "  But  where,  among  all  your 
poets  of  Spain,  will  you  find  one  like  Alhassan  Ben  Heni  ?" 

Said  Ben  Hamad  then  recited  to  the  company  certain 
verses  which  he  had  retained  in  his  richly  stored  memory^ 
and  which  had  been  composed  by  the  Andalusian  poet, 
Yahye  Ben  Hakem  El  Gazali.  All  expressed  their  admi- 
ration, but  ended  by  saying,  "Honour  to  Hassan,  and  honour 
also  to  the  G-azali,  for  neither  can  be  said  to  stand  before 
the  other." 

At  the  same  time  there  were  assemblies  of  the  learned 
held  in  the  house  of  the  Cadi  Aben  Zarb,  and  these  also 
were  assiduously  frequented.  Aben  Asbag,  Aben  Thalaba, 
and  many  other  wise  men  of  the  city,  often  made  a  part  of 
the  company,  as  did  sometimes  Muhamad  Ben  Moavia,  El 
Coraixi,  and  the  Vizier  Aben  Said,  with  Ahmed  Ben  Almu- 
taraf,  Muslema  Ben  Casim,  and  others  of  the  highest  no- 
bility. In  the  house  of  the  Vizier  Iza  Ben  Ishac,  and  in 
that  of  Chalaf  Ben  Abes  El  Zahrawi,  both  renowned  for 
their  knowledge  in  all  sciences,  but  more  especially  for  their 
learned  medical  works,  were  held  the  assemblies  of  men  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  to  astronomy,  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  to  all  others  con- 
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upctcd  with  the  exact  sciences.  Iza  Ben  Isliac  and  Chalaf 
Jim  x\bes  were  both  physicians  to  King  Abderahman  :  but 
they  were  men  of  so  much  virtue  and  benevolence  that  their 
houses  were  open  to  the  poor  day  and  night,  and  the  courts 
of  their  dwellings  were  constantly  filled  with  the  suffering, 
who  came  to  consult  them  respecting  their  maladies. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  328  there  died  at  Cordova  that 
true  servant  of  his  master,  Ibrahim  Ben  Hikel  El  Caisi,  called 
on  account  of  his  native  place  El  Chuzeni,  a  man  of  a  most 
praiseworthy  life  as  well  as  of  distin<2;uished  bravery.  He  had 
accompanied  and  attended  the  Prince  Almudafar  through 
many  a  sanguinary  combat,  being  constantly  employed  by 
him  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  generals  and  different  banners 
on  the  field  of  battle. 


CHAP.  LXXXII. — Of  the  battle  of  gormaz,  and  the  teuce  made 

WITH  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Christians  at  Zamora,  their  king 
retired  for  the  time,  but  soon  descended  once  more  from 
his  mountains  with  numerous  forces,  and  making  irruptions 
on  all  those  districts  of  Lusitania  which  are  watered  by  the 
Douro.  He  attacked  the  general  commanding  on  that 
frontier,  Abdallah  El  Coraixi,  when  the  Moslemah  were  in 
their  turn  defeated,  and  the  infidels,  taking  possession  of 
Medina  Zamora,  put  all  the  Moslemah  who  defended  the 
place  to  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

These  unhappy  news  filled  King  Abderahman  with  sorrow, 
and  ho  wrote  to  his  Walies  in  the  Captaincies  of  Toledo 
and  Merida,  commanding  them  to  send  their  banners  to  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia.  That  done  he  dispatched  the  cavalry 
of  Andalusia  to  the  same  place,  charging  the  general  Ab- 
dallah to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  people  by  the 
Christians,  and  ordering  him  to  make  a  cruel  war  of  fire  and 
blood  on  those  misbelievers. 

Tlie  Moslemah  forces  being  assembled  accordingly,  were 
led  to  the  frontier  by  the  Wali  Abdallah  El  Coraixi,  when 
those  of  Gallicia  did  not  hesitate  to  come  forth  against 
them.     The  place   wherein  the  two  armies  first  met  was  a 
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narrow  strip  of  land  bordered  on  one  side  oj  the  Douro  and 
on  the  other  by  abrupt  eminences  and  rocky  defiles,  so  that 
they  were  compelled  to  an  engagement  by  their  position, 
and  the  Coraixi  took  care  to  remind  his  troops  that  their 
best  hope  was  in  their  valour,  their  only  chance  for  safety 
in  the  victory  which  he  trusted  to  see  them  obtain. 

"  See  on  one  hand  the  Douro  pours  its  flood, 
And  on  the  other  crags  are  piled  to  Heaven, 
Our  safety  is  in  conquest,  and  our  liope 
Our  brave  hearts  and  the  good  right  arm  we  raise. 

On,  then,  and  let  the  blood  of  Infidels 
Deep  tinge  the  Douro  with  a  crimson  glow." 

A  sanguinary  contest  ensued  accordingly,  and  the  Mos- 
lemah,  remaining  victors,  made  a  fearful  carnage  among  tlie 
Christians,  avenging  the  destruction  of  their  brothers,  and 
causing  the  Douro  to  run  red,  as  their  general  had  exhorted, 
with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished.  They  took  the  fortress  of 
Sanestefan*  de  Gormaz  by  storm,  and  the  number  of  infidels 
who  there  died,  God  only  knows  it !  That  battle  of  Sanes- 
tefan  was  fought  in  the  year  329.  Abdallah  El  Coraixi  then 
proceeded  to  Zamora,  taking  that  place  also  by  assault  with 
fearful  loss  to  the  garrison  defending  it,  but  few  of  whom 
escaped  from  the  swords  of  the  Moslemah,  which  were  still 
thirsting  eagerly  for  blood. 

By  the  accounts  of  these  fortunate  events  in  G-allicia, 
Abderahman  was  to  some  extent  consoled  for  the  less  favour- 
able intelligence  received  from  his  generals  in  Africa,  where 
the  sons  of  Eris,  confiding  more  implicitly  in  the  assistance 
proiFered  them  by  the  Fatimite  generals  than  by  those  of 
Andalusia,  had  remained  undecided  between  those  two 
parties :  but  on  the  death  of  Muza  Ben  Alafia,  which  enabled 
them  to  recover  nearly  the  w  hole  of  those  territories  whereof 
he  had  despoiled  them,  they  took  less  pains  to  conceal  their 
distrust  of  the  Andalusian  monarch,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
known  that  they  did  not  believe  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Abde- 
rahman to  be  of  sincere  intentions. 

About  this  time  Aben  IshacBen  Omeya  fell  into  strife  with 
the  king  of  Gallicia :  the  latter  having  given  him  cause  to  bfe- 

*  tit.  ^^fphoii. 
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lieve  that  his  services  were  undervalued  and  his  counsels  dis- 
trusted. Abenlshac  therefore  wrote  to  his  legitimate  sovereign 
Abderahman,  entreating  to  be  once  more  received  to  fiivour, 
and  excusing  his  past  errors  by  the  declaration  that  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  brother  ; 
but  adding  that  he  was  at  length  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
seeing  that  he  now  clearly  perceived  the  death  of  that  il- 
lustrious Wali  to  have  been  merited.  He  ended  by  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  Abderahman  would  now  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  proving  his  repentance  and  showing  himself 
to  be  a  loyal  subjec^  and  good  Mosleman.  The  k  ng  accepted 
his  apologies  accordingly,  and  receiving  him  again  into  favour, 
made  him  general  of  the  frontier  with  the  dignity  of  Vizier. 

In  this  year  of  329  the  Cadi  of  Badajoz,  Salom.on  Ben 
Coraixi,  a  learned  man  of  great  virtue  and  excellence,  died 
at  the  city  above  named,  his  death  being  much  lamented  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  its  Comarcas.  The 
illustrious  poet  Abes  El  Solehi  also  died  that  year:  he  was 
so  called  from  the  valley  of  Soleh  in  the  Comarca  of  SeviUe, 
where  he  was  born ;  but  he  likewise  bore  the  name  of  El 
Talicki,  or  of  Talica,  an  ancient  city  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Seville.  Another  person  of  eminence  who  died  in 
the  same  year  was  Chalaf  Ben  Basil,  El  Eirixi,  celebrated 
through  all  the  East  for  his  great  acquirements :  he  de- 
parted from  life  at  Eirix,  a  town  of  Grranada. 

In  the  year  830,  King  Abderahman,  remarking  the  love 
of  letters  displayed  by  his  son  the  Prince  Alhakem,  and 
knowing  the  great  fame  for  learning  and  wisdom  enjoyed  by 
Ismail  Ben  Casim  Abu  Aly,  El  Call,  sent  his  messengers, 
entreating  that  Sage  to  come  to  his  court  and  establish  him- 
self at  Cordova,  offering  him  his  own  Alcazar  for  his  residence 
or  that  of  the  prince  his  son,  for  whom  he  desired  to  receive 
the  advantage  of  his  presence.  Ismail  Ben  Casim  was  a 
native  of  Menar-Gend  in  Diarbeker :  he  was  admired  and 
honoured  by  all  the  wise  men  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  the  Iraks : 
he  had  lived  in  Bagdad  since  the  year  303,  and  was  there  so 
implicitly  trusted  by  the  Caliphs  that  they  sent  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice if  a  fly  did  but  pass  over  their  beards.  Yet  Abde- 
rahman now  made  to  Ben  Casim  proposals  so  flattering  as 
well  as  advantageous,  that  he  consented  to  establish  himself 
m  Spain,  and  arrived  in  Cordova  during  the  year  330,  as  we 
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have  said.  Hisrisdom  was  much  admired  there,  and  his  genius 
highly  applaudi  d :  the  poetry  that  proceeded  from  his  pen 
was  the  delight  of  every  man  who  read  it ;  but  more  than  all 
else  was  he  valued  for  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition  and 
the  excellence  of  his  heart.  No  long  time  after  his  arrival 
Ben  Casim  presented  to  the  king  his  renowned  book  called 
Xaeder,  which  was  filled  with  very  elegant  compositions 
in  prose  and  verse  :  his  house  was  frequented  from  the  first 
day  of  his  arrival  in  Cordova  by  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  men  of  the  Capital,  among  whom  he  selected 
as  his  especial  Iriends  the  iugenious  Jusuf  Ben  Harum 
El  Kendi  of  Kameda  in  Algarve,  respecting  whom  Ismail 
Ben  Casim  was  wont  to  say  that  the  principles  and  com- 
mencement of  poesy  had  ever  been  and  still  was  Kenda ; 
wherein  he  alluded  to  Amrulkeis,  to  Motenabi,  and  to  the 
Spaniard  Jusuf  El  Kendi,  who  had  written  an  admirable 
j)oem  on  the  arrival  of  Ismail  Ben  Casim  in  Spain. 

In  that  same  year  of  330  there  dej)arted  to  the  East  the 
Cadi  Mondhir  Ben  Said  El  Boluti,  with  his  brother, 
Eadlall  h  Ben  Said,  both  of  Cordova,  and  each  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  admirable  qualities  by  the  King  Abderah- 
man. 

The  learned  Andalusian,  .Abdallah  Ben  Jonas  El  Moredi, 
a  man  highly  celebrated  for  the  eloquence  of  his  writings, 
died  this  year  in  Cordova. 

In  Africa  there  rose  up  against  the  Fatemite  sovereigns 
the  rebel  Abu  Yezid,  by  whom  their  troops  were  defeated, 
and  who  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  states.  Abu  Yezid 
besieged  the  king  Alcayem  Bismillah  in  Mahedia,  and  the 
siege  enduring  a  very  long  time,  Alcayem  departed  from 
life  before  its  conclusion ;  but  his  death  was  concealed  by 
his  son  Ismail,  called  Mansur  Bila,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who,  conquering  Abu  Yezid,  recovered  his  donunions. 

The  King  Kadmir  of  Gallicia  now  sent  his  envoys  to  Cor- 
dova to  the  King  Abderahman  Anasir,  desiring  to  enter 
into  a  compact  of  friendship  and  obligation  to  maintain 
peace  on  the  frontier  with  that  monarch  :  these  proposals 
were  received  well  by  Abderahman,  and  he  accepted  the  truce 
thus  offered,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
subjects  on  either  side.  The  king  thereupon  dispatched  his 
Vizier   Ahmed   Ben   Said  with  the  envoys  of   Gallicia  to 
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salute  Badmir  in  his  name ;  when  Ahmed  repaired  to  Me- 
dina Leionis,  the  capital  of  Gallicia,  accordingly.  There  a 
truce  was  agreed  on,  which  was  to  endure  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  and  it  was  in  fact  well  observed  on  both  sides. 
The  inhabitants  of  Leionis  were  Christians,  as  are  those  of 
Afranc,  and  belong  to  the  sect  of  Melkita. 

In  the  year  333  certain  reparations  and  other  works  re- 
quired for  the  docks  and  harbours  of  Medina  Tortosa 
were  completed,  and  the  king  commanded  that  ships  should 
be  constructed  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  tlie  frontier  of  Eastern  Spain  the  Wali  Abderahman 
Ben  Muhamad  made  an  irruption  into  the  mountains, 
driving  the  host,  still  maintained  by  the  sons  of  Omar  Haf- 
sun  Ben  Arius,  from  Lerida  and  its  Comarcas.  He  then 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Lerida  the  Wali  Muhamad 
Ben  Attanail,  who  retained  the  same  until  the  year  335. 
In  this  year  the  two  brothers,  Mondhir  Ben  Said  El  Boluti 
the  Cadi,  and  Fadlallah  Ben  Said,  returned  to  Cordova 
from  the  East ;  but  the  latter  died  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  in  the  capital.     He  was  Valilcoda  of  Fobs  Albolut. 

At  Ecija  there  was  this  year  constructed  by  order  of  King 
Abderahman  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  with  a  spacious  and 
very  handsome  watering-place  for  cattle.     The  completion 
of  these  works  took  place   in  the  year  of  the  He  ira  338, 
when  the  governor  of  the  city  and  its  Comarcas  placed  an 
elegant  inscription  thereon,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
"  In  the  name  of  Grod,  the  Clement,  the  Merciful ! 
"  The  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  whom  Grod  exalt,  even  Abde- 
rahman the  son  of  Mohamad,  hath  commanded  that  this 
aqueduct  shall  be  constructed,  hoping  for  the  recompense  of 
favour  from  the  Almighty  and  Grlorious  Grod,  the  Giver  of 
all  Good.     And  this  work  has  been  finished  by  the  aid  of 
God,  through  the  hands  of  His  servant  Amil  Omeya  Ben 
Muhamad  Ben  Somreid,  in  the  moon  of  Muharram  and  the 
year  338. 
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CHAP.  LXXIII. — Of  the  conspieact  of  abdallah,  sow  of  ki^o 

ABDEEAHMAN  ANASIU  LEDINALLAH. 

Now  the  King  Abderahman  had  declared  his  son  Alhakem 
his  future  successor  in  the  empire,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  that  Prince  had  been  taken  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
presence  of  the  Walies,  Viziers,  Alcatibes,  and  Councillors 
of  State. 

The  brother  of  Alhakem,  Prince  Abdallah,  had  given  evi- 
dence of  equal  love  for  letters,  and  emulated  the  proficiency 
of  the  first-named  prince  in  all  the  knowledge  proper  to  his 
condition,  as  well  as  in  manly  exercises,  horsemanship,  and 
the  use  of  arms.  He  had  also  rendered  himself  equally  the 
object  of  love  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded,  and 
had  won  the  affection  of  all  men  by  his  affability  and  liberal 
generosity.  Both  these  princes  were  in  fact  distinguished 
by  excellent  qualities  ;  both  had  remarkable  ability,  and  each 
had  acquired  much  erudition. 

But  Abdallah,  inflated  perhaps  by  the  popular  adulation, 
and  misled  by  the  counsels  of  designing  men,  who  sought 
to  secure  their  own  elevation  by  his  means, — Abdallah,  I  say, 
permitted  himself  to  conceive  ideas  by  which  his  happy  and 
honourable  condition  was  suddenly  changed  in  a  manner  the 
most  deplorable,  and  his  previously  blameless  and  peaceful 
life  became  troubled,  by  deceptive  and  forbidden  hopes  of  a 
forced  accession  to  that  throne,  which  he  knew  to  be  des- 
tined to  his  brother,  by  the  father  of  both.  The  dangers 
and  fears  surrounding  the  momentous  attempt  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  concealments  and  subterfuges,  seeing  that  the 
fate  of  the  conspirator  hangs  for  ever  upon  a  breath,  and 
his  days  are  consumed  in  the  invention  of  new  projects. 

The  event,  according  to  Abu  Omar  Ben  Afif,  who  relates 
it  in.  that  history  of  his  which  was  completed  by  Aben 
Hayan,  took  place  after  the  following  manner. 

The  most  intimate  friend  and  special  favourite  of  Prince 
Abdallah  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  an  Alfaqui,  named  Ahmed  Ben  Mu- 
haraad,  but  known  also  as  Aben  Abdilbar,  who  was  so  con- 
stantly about  the  person  of  the  prince  that  he  might  be  said 
never  to  quit  his  side.     He  remained  perpetually  in  attend- 
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ance,  whether  in  the  house  or  the  field,  and  rarely  was 
Abdallah  to  be  seen  without  Abdilbar.  But  this  man  was 
a  bold  and  ambitious  dissembler:  flattering  to  those  above 
him,  he  was  insolent  and  oppressive  to  all  beneath,  and  under 
a  modest  exterior  and  semblance  of  much  respect,  he  con- 
cealed an  artful  craftiness  and  pertinacious  determination 
to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had  conceived;  thus  ensuring  that 
elevation  of  himself  which  was  in  truth  the  result  he  ex- 
pected from  their  success,  and  the  sole  end  of  his  labours. 

This  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad  found  means  to  persuade 
Prince  Abdallah,  that  the  principal  men,  not  of  the  capital 
only  but  of  all  the  provinces,  considered  him  aggrieved  by 
the  preference  which  his  father  had  accorded  to  the  Prince 
Alhakem,  in  declaring  him  his  future  successor.  Insisting 
much  on  the  qualities  by  which  Abdallah  was  distinguished, 
and  on  the  love  displayed  for  him  by  the  people,  the  dange- 
rous flatterer  to  whom  that  unhappy  young  man  gave  his 
ear  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  if  he  desired  and 
would  take  the  proper  steps  to  ensure  his  proclamation  by 
the  populace,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
that  object,  and  thus  applying  the  proper  remedy  for  the  gross 
injustice  which  he  had  been  made  to  suifer:  nay,  Ahmed 
Ben  Muhamad  even  went  further,  and  intimated  to  Ab- 
dallah that  the  king  his  father  might  be  compelled  to  yield 
lum  the  throne  without  delay,  affirming  that  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  which  could,  be  taken  for  the  ensurance  of 
such  a  result  would  not  be  without  a  full  justification. 

Dazzled  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  him,  and  bewildered 
by  the  flatteries  of  this  man,  whose  promise  that  all  should 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  security  to  his  person  was 
frequently  reiterated,  and  who  described  the  facilities  which 
he  had  already  prepared  as  certain  to  ensure  success,  the 
ill-advised  prince,  conducted  by  the  fatal  influence  of  his 
evil  star  rather  than  by  the  malignity  of  his  heart,  per- 
mitted his  dangerous  follower  to  assemble  a  faction  in  his 
name,  and  consented  for  his  owm  part  to  attempt  the  gaining 
over  certain  viziers  and  generals  of  his  father's  guard.  He 
lionoured  the  friends  of  Abdilbar  with  his  especial  pro- 
tection, conferring  on  them  such  offices  as  were  in  his  gift, 
and  extending  to  them  his  utmost  favour,  familiarising  him- 
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self  meanwhile  with  every  class  of  persons,  as  his  insidious 
adviser  counselled  him  to  do. 

None  could  be  surprised  that  the  Prince  Abdallah  should 
pay  visits  to  the  learned  men  whose  fame  and  erudition 
had  recommended  them  to  his  notice,  or  that  such  persons 
should  frequent  the  palace  of  Meruan,  in  which  the  young 
prince  resided,  seeing  that  the  love  of  Abdallah  for  literary 
pursuits  had  been  always  well  known :  but  whether  it 
were  that  Aben  Abdilbar  did  not  confine  the  admissions 
to  the  palace  which  he  requested  Abdallah  to  grant,  nor  re- 
strict the  persons  whom  he  induced  the  prince  to  visit,  to 
men  capable  of  sustaining  such  a  character,  or  whether  it  be 
that  good  counsel  is  ever  wanting  to  him  whom  Fortune  has 
deserted,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  some  one  more  loyal 
than  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad  revealed  the  whole  affair  to  the 
King  Abderahman  Ledinallah. 

It  was  even  affirmed  that  not  only  were  designs  enter- 
tained in  favour  of  the  future  accession  ot  Abdallah,  but 
also  that  the  sovereignty  of  Abderahman  was  in  immediate 
peril ;  while  the  life  of  the  Prince  Alhakem  was  also 
threatened,  nothing  less  than  his  assassination  being  con- 
sidered by  the  conspirators  to  suffice  for  the  ensurance  of 
their  safety  The  day  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  was 
furthermore  averred  to  have  been  fixed,  and  to  be  that  of 
the  Peast  of  the  Victims,  then  fast  approaching. 

Abderahman,  still  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
intelligence,  but  considering  that  if  all  we  hear  is  neither 
to  be  believed  nor  feared,  yet  that  in  matters  of  so  much 
importance  no  circumstance,  however  light  in  appearance, 
ought  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  called  his  uncle  the  Prince 
Almudafar  to  his  counsels,  and  in  much  secrecy  made  known 
to  that  faithful  friend  and  loyal  servant  the  relation  that 
had  been  made  to  him. 

It  was  then  agreed  between  them  that  the  king  should 
send  one  of  the  Viziers  of  his  guard  to  the  palace  of  Prince 
Abdallah  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  orders  to  take  him 
prisoner;  using  all  care  and  secrecy,  and  conducting  the  Prince 
under  a  strong  escort  toMedina  Azahra,  where  the  Court 
then  was.  The  proper  arrangements  being  made  accordingly, 
the  Vizier  departed  for  the  capital,  and  entering  the  Alcazar 
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of  Meriian,  which  was  a  little  out  of  the  city,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  he  there  surprised  Prince  Abdallah,  who  was 
at  that  moment  in  company  with  the  Alfaqui  Aben  Abdilbar, 
and  with  a  cavalier  called  Ahmed  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Alatar, 
who  was  his  friend,  and  was  likewise  known  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Rose.  Both  these  persons  the  Vizier  seized  as  being 
suspected,  and  took  them  separately  to  Medina  Zahra, 
where  they  were  imprisoned  without  being  permitted  to 
hold  further  communication  with  each  other. 

When  Abdallah  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
king  his  father,  the  latter  said  to  him :  "  It  appears,  then, 
that  thou  considered  thyself  wronged  because  thou  dost  not 
occupy  my  throne  ?"  Whereat  the  prince  was  so  much 
troubled  that  he  uttered  no  word,  and  could  only  weep.  His 
father  then  commanded,  with  much  severity  of  tone  and 
manner,  that  he  should  be  shut  up  in  his  apartments  ;  which 
was  done. 

Two  Viziers  of  the  Council  of  State  were  then  com- 
manded by  Abderahman  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  all 
that  Prince  Abdallah  knew  of  the  conspiracy  and  this 
they  did,  learning  every  thing  from  himself  with  perfect 
clearness,  seeing  that  the  Prince  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fess, with  the  ingenuous  truth  of  his  character,  whatever 
had  occurred  up  to  the  moment  of  his  being  placed  under 
arrest. 

It  then  became  obvious  that  the  suggestions  of  Aben  Abdil- 
bar had  induced  and  incited  the  Prince  to  conspire  against  his 
brother  ;  that  it  was  Abdilbar,  not  Abdallah,  who  had  facili- 
tated the  progress  of  the  plot  and  prepared  all  the  means 
towards  that  atrocious  intent,  since  Abdallah  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  ether  of  the  persons  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  crime.  It  was  furthermore  manifest  that  the 
Lord  of  the  Rose,  Aben  Alatar,  a  man  known  to  be  very 
incautious  and  incapable  of  secrecy,  was  perfectly  innocent 
in  the  matter,  and,  so  far  as  Abdallah  was  aware,  did  not 
even  suspect  the  existence  of  a  plot. 

At  a  word,  it  was  evident  that  the  prince  could  give  no 
information  beyond  the  evil  counsels  of  Aben  Abdilbar  and 
the  plot  conceived  by  him,  but  knew  notliiug  of  any  other 
conspirator,  if  such  there  were :  finally,  it  appeared  that 
the   commencement  of  the   affair  had  been  no  pther  t\\M\ 
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tliis  : — Abdilbar  had  desired  to  obtain  the  charge  of  Cadi 
of  the  Cadies  of  J^'pain ;  but,  notvvithstanding  the  favour  of 
Prince  Abdallah,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his 
wish  :  his  discontent  at  this  failure  had  led  him  to  the 
ruinous  determination  now  about  to  end  in  his  own  de- 
struction, but  Abdilbar  finally  affirmed  that  he  was  thankful 
to  God  for  having  in  His  Divine  goodness  been  pleased  to 
render  all  his  machinations  vain.  Of  his  guilt  there  could 
meanwhile  be  no  doubt,  and  being  clearly  convicted,  the 
sentence  of  the  king  was  that  he  should  be  decapitated  on 
that  day  which  he  had  proposed  to  make  the  witness  of  his 
crimes,  the  Eanter  of  the  Victims*  namely. 

When  Abdilbar  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  to  depart  from  life  on  the  day  of  the  Victims,  he  de- 
termined ratlier  to  die  b}''  his  own  hand  ;  and  on  the  night 
preceding  that  destined  by  Abderahman  Anasir  to  be  his 
last  he  destroyed  himself  in  prison,  when,  being  found  dead 
as  the  day  broke,  his  remains  were  given  up  to  his  kindred, 
by  whom  they  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  suburb. 
This  was  in  the  moon  Dylhagia  of  the  year  338.  Fame, 
according  to  her  custom,  related  atrocious  circumstances  as 
concerning  these  events,  adding  much  to  the  plain  truth ; 
and  even  while  the  memory  of  this  misfortune  in  the  family 
of  Abderahman  was  still  fresh,  tlie  facts  as  connected  with 
the  death  of  Prince  Abdallah,  which  followed  instantly  after, 
were  described  with  various  differences. 

The  authorities  agree  in  affirming  that  Alhakem  entreated 
the  pardon  of  his  brother,  and  that  Abderahman  Anasir 
replied,  "  These  prayers  and  this  intercession  are  good  and 
becoming  on  thy  part ;  and  if  I  now  held  the  position  of  a 
private  person,  it  should  be  as  thou  hast  desired  and  as  my 
own  heart  would  dictate :  but  as  a  king  I  must  turn  mine 
eyes  to  the  future,  and  must  give  to  my  people  an  example 
of  justice.     Thus,  while  I  shall  bitterly  mourn  for  my  son, 

*  The  Moslemah  of  Spain  had  four  Easters  in  the  year.  The  first 
was  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon  of  Muharram,  and  was  called  the 
Easter  of  Ataucia ;  the  second  was  on  the  twelfth  of  Rebie  Primera,  and 
was  called  that  of  Annabi ;  the  third  was  on  the  first  of  Xawal,  and  was 
called  that  oi  Alfitra,  or  the  departure  of  Kamazan  ;  and  the  fourth  was 
the  tenth  of  Dylhagia,  which  was  called  the  Easter  of  the  Victims. — 
Conde. 
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and  cannot  cease  to  mourn  for  him  until  I  sliall  cease  to 
live,  yet  ain  1  compelled  to  do  as  justice  commands.  1  must 
imitate  the  exautple  ot"  the  great  Calipli  Oiuar  iien  Alchi- 
tab.*  Thus,  neither  thy  tears,  nor  my  own  despair,  nor 
the  sorrow  of  all  our  house,  can  deliver  my  unhappy  son 
from  the  inevitable  penalty  of  the  crime  which  it  is  certain 
he  hath  committed." 

We  are  also  told  that  Prince  Abdallah  wrote  to  his  father, 
entreating  liim  for  the  Lord  of  the  iiose,  and  saying  to 
him,  "  My  Lord,  let  not  an  innocent  man  be  made  to  suft'er 
for  my  fault."  That  same  night  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  put  death  in  his  prison, t  and  the  day  following  he  was 
buried  iji  the  cemetery  of  the  iiusafa :  his  funeral  cere- 
monies were  attended  by  his  brothers,  zVlliakem,  Abde- 
laziz  Abulasbaz,  Abdelmelic  Abu  Muhamad,  Ahnondhir, 
and  others  of  the  house  of  Meruan,  with  all  the  nobles  of 
the  city. J  And  as  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  a  short 
time  only  had  elapsed  after  this  grievous  event,  before  the 
uncle  of  the  king,  Abderahman  Anasir,  even  the  Prince 
Almudafar  Ben  Abdallah,  departed  from  life,  to  the  great 
regret  of  Abderahman,  who  loved  him  as  a  father. 


CHAP.  LXXXIV. — Of  the  areival  op  messengers  from  geeece, 

AND  OF  OTHEE  EVENTS. 

At  this  time  there  came  envoys  to  Cordova  from  the  King 
of  the  Greeks  to  King  Abderahman  Anasir.  They  were 
received  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence  in  the  splendid 

*  The  king  here  alluded  to  the  tradition  respecting  Abu  Xamha, 
whose  father,  the  Cuii^jh  Omar,  caused  him  to  be  scourged  with  I'right- 
I'ul  severity. —  Conde. 

t  According  to  Alcodai  Ben  Alabar,  the  death  of  Abdallah  took  place 
on  the  second  or  third  day  alter  the  Easter  of  Victims  in  the  year  339  ; 
but  Edobi  and  other  ancient  writers  say  that  it  took  place  at  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year. — Idem. 

X  This  great  misfortune  in  the  family  of  Abderahman  is  related  by 
Edobi  in  very  few  words:  these  are  to  the  etiect  tiiat  "Abdallah, 
a  virtuous  and  erudite  youth,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  father, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  his  followers  and  the  love  borne  to  him 
for  his  excellent  qualities  :  as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  kings  to  hare  their 
eons  beloved  for  their  good  dispositions." — Idem. 
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pavilion  of  the  Greot  Garden,  which  had  been  hung  for 
the  occasion  with  rich  textares  of  green  silk  and  gold : 
Abderahman  being  attended  by  his  Hagib,  Viziers,  and 
Alcatibes,  while  all  were  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  guard  oi 
Sclavonians. 

The  letters  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Greeks  were  written 
on  vellum  adorned  with  gold  and  azure :  they  were  enclosed 
in  a  casket  of  gold,  and  at  their  extremities  were  engraved 
the  effigy  of  Jesus — Let  His  name  be  blessed, — and  that 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  In  these  letters  the  Greek 
monarch  requested  Abderahman  to  renew  those  treaties  of 
alliance  which  had  been  formed  by  their  forefathers  against 
the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. 

Abderahman  Anaoir  commanded  his  Hagib  to  entertain 
the  Envoys  magnificently,  and  after  they  had  reposed  for 
some  days  in  Cordova  they  were  dismissed  with  much 
honour ;  the  king  sending  with  them  a  Vizier  of  his  house- 
hold to  salute  the  sovereign  of  the  Greeks  on  his  part,  to 
assure  that  monarch  of  his  friendship,  and  to  present  him 
■with  rich  gifts,  consisting  of  Andalusian  horses,  with 
splendid  caparisons  for  the  same,  and  of  valuable  arms  pre- 
pared in  Toledo  and  Cordova. 

In  Almagreb,  or  the  West  of  Africa,  the  Wali  Abu  Alaixi 
Ahmed  Alfadil,  a  son  of  Alcasim  Edris,  following  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Xenetes  and  Andalusian  generals,  then  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Abderahman  Anasic,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  his  cities.  This  proof  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Abu  Alaixi  gratified  King  Abde- 
rahman exceedingly,  and  he  wrote  letters  to  that  prince  as- 
suring him  of  his  friendship,  adding  that  he  would  protect 
him  from  all  his  enemies  and  aid  him  with  all  his  power.  He 
consequently  dispatched  troops  from  Andalusia  to  strengthen 
the  garrisons  of  Cebta  and  Tangiers. 

King  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah,  of  Cordova,  was 
likewise  proclaimed  in  Medina  Tahart  and  the  city  of  Eez, 
where  there  then  governed,  also  under  his  protection,  the 
Wali  Muhamad  Ben  El  Chair  Yaferini,  El  Zenete,  whose 
forefathers  had  been  zealous  partizans  of  the  Omeyas  of 
Spain. 

Among  the  men  of  distinguished  ability  who  flourished 
at  tliis  time  in  the  Spanish  capital,  and   who  merited  the 
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estimation  of  King  Abderahman,  were  two  belonging  to  the 
Amilia  or  Government  of  Segovia,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Edris  Ben  Yemen,  also  known  as  El  Sabini  from  the  name 
of  his  native  place :  tliis  was  Cariat  Sabin,  which  is  so  called 
on  account  of  the  Sabinas.  These  are  a  species  of  Sabln, 
or  juniper- tree,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  amidst 
those  hills,  and  of  which  a  very  good  kind  of  small  and  light 
targe  or  shield  is  made.  The  merit  of  Edris  Ben  Yemen's 
poems  was  considered  to  be  so  great  that  none  but  Aben 
Derez  could  successfully  compete  with  him. 

The  second  of  these  distinguished  persons  was  Abderah- 
man Ben  Othman  El  Oxami,  so  called  from  his  birtli  in  the 
ancient  Oxama,  and  who  was  much  renowned  in  that  pro- 
vince for  his  learning  and  genius. 

The  king  of  Gallicia  now  appeared  once  more  in  Lusi- 
tania,  and  made  further  inroads  on  the  territory  of  Zamora; 
and  the  AVali  of  Merida,  with  the  generals  commanding  on 
the  frontier,  having  sent  advices  of  those  events  to  Cordova, 
Abderahman  Anasir  caused  the  Algihed  or  Sacred  War  to 
be  proclaimed,  himself  preparing  to  enter  Gallicia,  and  as- 
sembling the  banners  of  all  the  provinces  for  that  purpose. 

On  this  occasion  the  Governor  of  Eez,  Muhamad  Ben  El 
Chair,  Ben  Muhamad  El  Yaferini,  the  Zenete  Chief,  came  from 
Africa  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry  to  join  the  forces  of 
Abderahman,  and  take  part  in  the  merits  of  the  Sacred  AYar. 
By  permission  of  the  king  he  remitted  the  charge  of  his 
government  to  his  cousin,  Ahmed  Ben  Abi  Becri  Ben  Ahmed 
Ben  Othman  Ben  Said,  El  Zenete,  and  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived in  Cordova  than  he  departed  again  for  the  Holy  War. 
Erom  Saragossa  likewise  there  came  Muhamad  Ben  Haxeni 
El  Tegibi ;  but  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the 
compact  which  he  had  made  witii  King  Abderahman  Anasir 
Ledinallah  at  the  time  when  that  monarch  took  possession 
of  the  city  and  its  Comarcas. 

The  Wali  Ahmed  Ben  Said  Aben  Amer  commenced  the 
war  by  entering  the  country  of  the  Christians  at  Setmanica 
with  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  and  by  driving  their 
forces  from  that  place,  which  he  then  occupied,  together 
with  several  other  fortresses  of  the  Comarca.  That 
done,  Ahmed  Ben  Said  pressed  forward  with  his  light  ca- 
valry, even  to  the  mountains,  where  he  also  encountered 
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the  Christinns  and  defeated  them,  taking  a  large  spoil  o+' 
iiocks  and  herds,  with  many  captives  and  much  wealth  of 
various  kinds.  This  onslaught,  which  was  largely  celebrated 
at  the  time,  took  place  in  the  year  839  ;*  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  troops  on  the  frontier,  renewing  their  in- 
cursions, were  again  tolerably  successful. 

In  that  year  there  died  at  Cordova  the  Meruani  Dwila 
Ben  Hafas,  a  man  of  much  power  and  influence,  who  con- 
tributed by  his  vast  riches  to  the  restitution  which  was  this 
year  made  to  Mecca  of  its  black  stone.  He  now  departed 
to  receive  the  great  eternal  recompense  of  his  generous 
liberality. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  340,  and  at  the  same  city 
of  Cordova,  there  likewise  departed  from  life  Casim  Ben 
^sbag  of  Baena,  rendered  illustrious  by  his  wisdom.  The 
works  of  Casim  Asbag  were  the  admiration  of  all  men, 
v»'hether  from  the  East  or  West ;  and  they  were  the  study 
of  all  the  Academies,  both  of  Africa  and  the  East.  Many 
ages  must  pass  before  we  can  hope  to  find  another  sage  who 
shall  write  so  much  and  so  well.  Of  Casim  Asbag  it  is  re- 
lated that  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  never 
uttered  one  word. 

In  the  year  339  there  fell  a  hail-storm,  with  stones  of 
which  some  exceeded  a  pound  in  weight.  Birds,  animals, 
and  even  men,  were  killed  thereby ;  the  fruits  of  tlie  field 
were  destroyed,  as  were  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  insomuch 
that  in  some  provinces  a  great  scarcity  and  dearness  was 
tlie  result  of  that  violent  storm. 

When  the  Wali  Ahmed  Ben  Said  Abu  Amer  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  Gallicia,  he  was  received  in  Cordova 
with  acclamations  of  triumph,  and  the  King  Abderahman 
conferred  on  him  many  great  honours.  To  his  brother  Ab- 
delmelic  was  given  the  appointmant  of  Vizier  to  the  Council 
of  State,  when  these  Walies  not  only  paid  to  the  king's 
treasuries  the  tenth,  which  is  the  customary  oflering,  but 
added  thereto  a  very  magnificent  present,  which  they  oifered 
to  Abderahman  Anasir  himself:  thus  giving  evidence  of  their 
generosity  as  well  as  their  opulence. 

This  gift,  according  to  the  account  which  we  find  in  Abu 

*  A.i>.  950. 
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Chalican,  consisted  of  the  following  articles  :  four  hundred 
pounds  of  pure  gold,  the  value  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sequins  in  bars  or  ingots  of  silver;  four  hundred 
pounds  of  aloes,  five  hundred  ounces  of  amber,  three  hun- 
dred ounces  of  precious  camphor,  thirty  pieces  of  stuft' 
woven  from  silk  and  gold,  one  hundred  and  ten  fine  skins  of 
the  marten  from  Corasan  or  Khorasan,  forty-eight  capa- 
risons for  horses,  woven  in  Bagdad,  and  also  of  silk  and 
gold ;  four  thousand  pounds  of  silk  in  skeins,  thirty  Persian 
carpets,  eight  hundred  suits  of  armour  for  horses  used  in 
battle,  all  richly  burnished ;  one  thousand  shields,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  arrows,  fifteen  Arabian  horses  of  pure  race, 
with  magnificent  housings  embroidered  in  gold  ;  one  hun- 
dred horses,  partly  of  Spanish,  partly  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
all  richly  caparisoned ;  twenty  animals  of  burthen,  with 
saddles  for  women,  furnished  w^ith  their  canopies  and 
covering  wholly  concealing  the  rider ;  forty  male  slaves, 
young  and  vigorous  ;  with  twenty  female  slaves,  all  splen- 
didly attired  :  the  whole  accompanied  by  a  poetical  compo- 
sition of  considerable  length  in  praise  of  King  Abderahman, 
and  which  was  the  work  of  the  Wali  Ahmed  Ben  Said. 

In  the  year  341  there  died  in  Africa  the  lord  of  that 
country,  Mansur  Billah  the  Fatemite,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Moez  Ledinallah  Abu  Temim  Maad.  Mansur 
Billah  was  thirty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  he 
had  reigned  seven  years  and  seventeen  days. 

In  the  year  342  there  fell  a  frightful  hail-storm  :  nay,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  seen  by  man.  The  wild  beasts 
were  killed  by  the  stones  thereof,  as  were  the  flocks  of  the 
cultivator  ;  \a  hile  all  the  products  of  the  earth  were  cut  to 
pieces  and  destroyed.  This  was  followed  by  a  flood,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  me",  were  drowned.  Kivers  and  mountain 
torrents  carried  away  the  dwellings  of  those  who  lived  near 
their  banivs ;  and  this  happened  in  Africa  no  less  than  in 
Spain.  During  many  days  did  fearful  clourls  and  darkness 
continue  to  cover  the  earth,  and  these  were  accompanied  by 
thunders,  lightnings,  and  fierce  hurricanes,  which  cast  down 
great  edifices,  and  rooted  up  trees  of  enormous  growth. 

In  the  moon  Safir  of  the  year  343,  the  Wali  of  Toledo, 
Obeidala  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Tali,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  Lusitania,  to  the  north  of  Badajos,  and  in  the  Co- 
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marcas  of  that  city,  niarle  an  irruption  into  Gallicia  and  de- 
feated the  Christians,  by  whom  he  was  called  for  his  valour 
the  Caid  Alaina.  He  brought  from  those  countries  much 
spoil  and  many  riches,  proving  himself  clearly  to  be  the  son 
of  Ahmed  Ben  Yali. 

About  this  time  the  Wall  of  Fez  wrote  to  King  Abde- 
rahman  Anasir  LedinaJlah  communicating  the  progress 
made  by  his  arms  in  the  West  of  Africa,  and  requesting  per- 
mission to  construct  a  dome  or  cupola  to  the  Aljama  of  that 
quarter  called  the  Cairvanese,  which  Abderahman  accorded, 
sending  him  a  large  amount  of  money  in  gold  doubloons 
for  the  promotion  of  that  work,  with  the  fifth  part  of  all  the 
booty  taken  in  Gallicia.  Thus  the  Aljama  was  enlarged 
and  enriched :  the  people  of  Fez  took  down  the  old  dome, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  new  one  they  fixed  the  SAvord  of 
Edris,  the  founder  of  their  city.  The  work  was  completed 
in  the  year  344. 

In  the  same  year,  the  troops  of  Abderahman  Anasir,  King 
of  Spain,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Telencen,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  there  as  Protector  of  the  Sons  of  Edris.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  year  344,  there  had  been  a  grievous  pesti- 
lence in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Almagreb,  which  had  caused  a 
fearful  mortality  in  those  regions. 


CHAP.  LXXXV. — Of  the  captuee  of  an  Egyptian  aegost  by  a» 

AEKAEZ,  Oa  CAPTAIN  OF  ANDALUSIA,  AND  OF  OTHER  EVENTS. 

At  this  time  a  large  vessel  vrhich  the  King  Abderahman 
had  caused  to  be  constructed  in  Seville,  encountered  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  an  African  bark,  which  the  Soldan  of  Egypt, 
Moez  Daula,  had  dispatched  with  letters  to  the  A¥ali  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  govern  that  island.  The  Andalusian  Ar- 
raez,  or  captain,  commenced  a  battle  with  the  ship  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereign,  and  having  taken  her,  continued  his 
voyage  to  Alexandria,  where  he  sold  the  articles  of  his  mer- 
chandise, and  having  taken  in  others,  departed  on  his  return 
to  Spain. 

But  when  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  received  notice  of  the 
capture  of  his  ship,  he  commanded  that  armed  vessels  should 
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be  sent  out  from  his  ports,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Sicily, 
some  of  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  meeting  the  bark  of 
Andalusia  The  ships  of  the  Soldan  were  commanded  by 
Alhassan  Ben  Aly,  Wali  of  Sicily;  and  entering  the  port  of 
Almeria  with  his  armed  vessels,  Alhassan  took  the  large  Anda- 
lusian  ship,  which  could  not  even  save  any  part  of  the  cargo  ; 
he  also  burnt  some  other  and  smaller  vessels,  which  having 
done,  and  content  with  his  revenge,  he  departed  and  returned 
to  his  island. 

The  news  of  this  accident  displeased  King  Abderahman 
Anasir  very  greatly,  and  the  rather,  as  in  the  captured  Anda- 
lusian  vessel  there  were  many  beautiful  damsels,  and  some 
who  were  accomplished  singers,  from  Greece  and  Asia.  Then 
the  Hagib,  Ahmed  Ben  Said,  assured  the  king  that  he  should 
be  fully  avenged  ;  and  collecting  ships  from  all  the  coast  of 
Spaiu,  he  passed  over  to  Wahran  with  a  large  body  of 
fighting  men.  There  he  assembled  the  Andalusian  troops 
then  iin  Almagreb,  and  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  horse  he  entered  tlie  province  of  Africa  to  fulfil 
the  promise  he  had  made  of  avenging  his  master.  Nor  was 
Alhassan  Ben  Aly  slow  to  come  forth  agairst  him,  and  a 
sanguinary  combat  ensued,  but  the  Andalusians  were  con- 
querors :  they  made  a  fearful  carnage  among  the  people  of 
Sanhaga  and  Ketama,  pursuing  the  Africans  who  fled,  and 
o'utting  up  the  pastures,  while  they  also  burnt  the  villages 
y  those  tribes  even  to  the  vicinity  of  Medina  Tunis,  which 
was  nevertheless  at  the  distance  of  two  long  days'  march 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

]Mow=r  in  Medina  Tunis  there  lived  many  rich  Jews  and 
other  ti^^iders,  who  were  attracted  to  that  town  by  its  com- 
modious p^osition  on  the  sea-coast,  which  they  found  con- 
venient for  their  trafiic  :  being  made  acquainted  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, L'jhe  Andalusians  were  animated  with  the  prospect 
of  the  boot/y  to  be  obtained  in  the  sack  of  the  town,  and 
delivered  nnany  obstinate  combats  in  the  hope  of  taking 
it.  These/  fights  took  place  both  by  sea  and  land,  seeing 
that  the  jWali  Ahmed  Ben  Said  had  commanded  that  his 
ships  shopld  pursue  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  thus  follow 
his  moveiments  on  the  land. 

Th(i  inAiabitants  of  the  city,  perceiving  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  ha'^'iug  their  town  taken  by  the  enemv,  and  having  uo 

/ 
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liope  of  receiving  succo  ars,  demanded  conditions  of  surrender, 
ottering  a  large  sum  in  gold  doubloons  as  the  redemption 
of  their  riches.  Ahmed  Ben  Said  thereupon  exacted  from 
theiQ  an  immense  amount  of  money,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
rich  stuffs,  inestimable  jewels,  precious  vestments,  and  valu- 
able merchandise  of  every  sort ;  a  certain  number  of  slaves, 
male  and  female,  were  added,  with  costly  arms,  horses  of  pure, 
race,  and  all  the  ships  which  they  had  in  their  port.  In  these 
vessels  and  in  his  own  the  Wall  then  sent  that  incalculable 
amount  of  riches  to  Spain,  and  returned  to  Seville  very 
well  avenged. 

The  spoil  obtained  in  this  expedition  was  so  enormous 
that  after  having  set  apart  the  fifth  belonging  to  the  king, 
with  the  reimbursement  due  to  him  for  the  loss  of  his  ships 
captured  by  the  Wali  of  the  Soldan,  there  remained  a  vast 
booty  for  the  Hagib,  the  sea-captains,  the  commanders  of 
the  land  force,  nay,  even  for  the  soldiers  themselves  ;  inso- 
much that  all  were  contented,  whether  Xenetes  or  Anda- 
lusians.  The  king  received  his  Hagib,  Ahmed  Ben  Said, 
with  great  honour,  and  assigned  him  for  his  maintenance 
the  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  doubloons  of  gold. 

Ben  Alathir,  a  very  careful  observer  and  diligent  narrator 
of  extraordinary  events,  informs  us  that  in  this  year,  346, 
the  sea  sunk  down  to  the  depth  of  eighty  brazos  or  fathoms, 
50  that  islands,  rocks,  and  eminences  were  then  made  per- 
ceptible which  had  never  before  been  seen  by  man. 

The  same  year  beheld  the  completion  of  many  fine  jjj 
belli shments  which  were  added  to  ihe  Court  of  the  A^ 
in  Cordova ;  as,  for  example,  commodious  fountain? 
other  ornaments  of  a  grand  and  magnificent  cliarac!,,hman 
beautiful  inscription,  engraved  on  dark-coloured  md  on  the 
then  placed  on  the  principal  fountain:  it  occupit)f  Egypt, 
lines,  and  was  as  follows  : —  /ali  whom 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Clement  and  Merclusian  Ar- 

"  Abdallah*  Abderahman,  Prince  of  the  Faithfuip  of  the 
of  the  Law,  whose  state  may  God  prolong,  hath  Cciued  his 
to  construct  this  fountain,  and  hath  provided  forig  mer- 
Becration  thereof,  and  in  order  to  the  exaltation  of  tj  return 

*  Abdallah,  the  Slave  of  Allah  ;   here  adopted  as  an  ex] 
humility  :   but  also  used  at  other  time^   by  Abderahman  as   Oi    th© 
respect  to  his  grandfather,  the  king  of  that  name — Te.  ihould 
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which  is  dedicated  to  God,  out  of  his  reverence  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  daily  invocations* 
and  prayers  here  presented  before  His  throne :  to  the  end, 
moreover,  that  the  name  of  Allah  should  be  exalted  and 
glorified  ;  hopiug  to  receive  for  the  same,  great  rewards  and 
copious  recompenses,  with  permanent  glory,  prosperity, 
and  good  fame. 

"The  work  was  finished,  by  the  help  of  God,  in  the  moon 
Dylhagia  of  the  year  34G ;  and  by  the  hands  of  his  servant 
tlie  Vizi  )r  and  Hagib  of  his  palace,  Abdallah  Ben  Eatu, 
aided  by  those  of  the  architect,  Said  Ben  Ayub." 

The  Court  in  question  is  sufficiently  spacious :  it  is 
planted  with  palm  and  orange  trees,  amidst  which  are  grace- 
fully constructed  fountains  of  pure  water,  a  certain  quantity 
of  which  is  permitted  to  flow  among  the  flowers,  thereby 
maintaining  the  bright  verdure  which  flourishes  be'ieath  the 
trees  ;  insomuch  that  the  whole  scene  reminds  the  fortunate 
beholder  of  those  delights  which  are  described  as  blessing 
Paradise. 

The  Geographer  Alwardi,  comparing  the  Aljama  of  Jeru- 
salem to  tiiat  of  Cordova,  speaks  thus  :  — 

"  To  the  east  of  the  city  stards  the  great  mosque  called 

Alaksa,   which  hath  not  its  equal  in  the  world,  unless  it 

be  the  Aljama  of  Cordova  in  Andalusia.     The  length  of  the 

*  .".que  of  Alaksa  is  two  hundred  yards,  and  its  breadth 

^*   ^  e  hundred  and  eighty.     In  the  centre  is  the  Alcoba 

was    p^^   ^j.  Chapel  of  the  Eock.     Men  say  that  the  roof 

irom    Aljama  in  Cordova  is  more  lofty  than  that  of  the 

■'^^^in  Jerusalem  ;  but  that  the  Court  of  the  Alaksa  in 

other  tic    jg  more  spacious  than  the  Court  of  the  Aljajnain 

m odious  p 

venient  for 

CUmstance   iTiption  here  given,  the  original  Arabic  has  "  the  Idhan 
r»   Ji       brot"^^  properly   signifies   that  call   to  prayer   made  from 
j"^,.  J       the  mosques,  to  the  end  that  tlie  people   should  as- 

Qelivereo.   proper  hours  :  but  as  this  call  consists  of  certain  "  invo- 
it.      ihesCe  name  of  God,  so  I  (the  Spanish  author)  have  translated 
that  the    ir  ancient  Moriscoes  of  Spain  called  it  tlie  Aliden,  and 
ships  sho^y  ^^^^  word  "prayer"  or  "mvocation." — Condd. 
his  move 
The  in 
in  of  ha- 
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CHAP.  LXXXVI. — Of  the  aeuivaIi  of  abu  alayxi  lv  spain,  and 

OF  OTHER  EVENTS. 

In  the  year  347,  Abderahman  Anasir  gave  the  government 
of  Tangier  and  its  Comarcas  to  Jaali  Ben  Muhamad  El 
Taferini ;  when  Abu  Alayxi  Ahmed,  Ben  Alcasiin  Kenuz 
Ben  Edris,  perceiving  the  power  of  the  king,  and  finding 
that  he  had  now  become  lord  and  master  of  all  Almagreb, 
wrote  him  letters  requesting  permission  to  visit  Spain,  there 
to  make  his  Algihed  or  Sacred  War:  and  the  King  Abde- 
rahman  did  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  desire  thus  ex- 
pressed. 

When  Abderahman  received  notice  that  Abu  Alayxi  was 
on  the  point  of  arriving  in  Spain,  he  sent  orders  to  the  effect 
that  every  Posada  or  Caravanserai  erected  for  travellers,  even 
from  Algezira-Alhadra  on  the  coast,  to  the  city  of  Cordova 
itself,  should  be  prepared  and  adorned  with  so  much  splen- 
dour and  magnificence,  that  better  could  not  be  found,  even 
in  his  own  palaces ;  nay,  in  addition  to  the  sums  required 
for  those  works  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Posadas  in 
that  state,  Abderahman  assigned  a  further  amount  of  one 
thousand  gold  doubloons  daily,  for  extraordinary  presents 
to  be  made  at  each.  And  so  it  was  done  at  all  these 
mansions,  of  which  there  were  not  less  than  thirty. 

In  Cordova,  Abu  Alayxi  was  received  with  much  honour ; 
Prince  Alhakem  and  his  brothers  going  forth  from  the  city 
to  meet  him,  with  a  glittering  company  of  cavaliers  and  a 
magnificent  guard  of  honour.  He  was  lodged  and  enter- 
tained in  the  royal  palace,  and  after  having  enjoyed  the  de- 
lights of  Cordova  for  some  days,  with  some  few  more  in 
Medina  Azahra,  he  departed  for  the  Eastern  frontier,  there 
to  make  his  Algihed. 

And  thus  combating  for  the  Faith,  it  pleased  Grod  that 
he  should  receive  the  crown  reserved  for  the  warrior  whose 
sword  is  raised  for  the  law.  Abu  Alayxi  was  the  last  of 
the  Sons  of  Edris  who  bore  rule  in  Almagreb  ;  he  had  left 
his  brother,  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz,  to  act  as  Wali  of  tiio 
state  in  his  absence,  and  Alhasan  now  continued  to  reiain 
that  office  under'the  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain. 


I 
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About  this  time  Maad  Ben  Ismail,  desiring  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  injuries  done  him  by  the  Andalusians  and 
Xenetes  in  his  territories,  and  envious  of  the  power  ob- 
tained by  the  Omeyas  in  Almagreb,  dispatched  his  General, 
Gehwar  El  E-umi,  with  twenty  thousand  horse  from  the 
Cabilas  of  Ketama  and  Zanhaga,  accompanied  by  a  much 
larger  force  from  other  tribes,  with  command  to  occupy 
the  States  of  Almagreb. 

Gehwar  departed  for  Cairvan  accordingly,  with  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  troops,  and  the  news  of  his  invasion  did 
not  fail  presently  to  reach  the  ears  of  Jaali  Ben  Muhamad 
El  Yaferini,  Wali  of  Almagreb  for  King  Abderahman 
Anasir  of  Cordova.  The  latter  assembled  his  Cabilas  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  those  of  the  Xenetes  and  of  Masamuda 
being  united  to  a  large  body  of  Andalusian  cavalry :  all 
which  being  prepared,  he  set  forth  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
The  advanced  parties  of  the  two  hosts  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  Medina  Tahart,  and  for  some  time  they  fought  with 
varying  fortunes,  both  armies  desiring  to  avoid  a  pitched 
battle. 

Now  Gehwar  El  Rumi  had  offered  great  rewards  to  the 
cavaliers  of  Ketama  if  they  would  take  the  life  of  the  Wali 
of  Almagreb  ;  and  a  sanguinary  skirmish  having  been  com- 
menced, which,  without  any  such  purpose,  became  a  battle 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  horse,  a  band  of  cavalry  burst 
forth  in  the  hottest  of  the  struggle,  and  directing  their  course 
to  the  spot  where  Jaali  El  Yaferini  was  then  fighting  like 
a  lion  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  combat,  they  all  fell  upon 
him  at  once,  and  piercing  him  with  their  lances,  he  fell  dead 
in  the  midst  of  them.  These  assassins,  and  not  warriors, 
then  cut  off"  the  head  of  their  victim,  and  this  being  held 
aloft  in  the  sight  of  his  people,  the  death  of  their  Wali 
caused  the  Xenetes  to  fall  into  disorder,  when  they  were 
defeated  with  a  fearful  carnage  by  the  men  of  Ketama  and 
Zanhaga. 

The  remains  of  Jaali  El  Yaferini  being  then  taken  to  Geh- 
war, he  paid  the  murderers  of  that  chief  the  price  agreed 
on.  The  head  was  instantly  despatched  to  Maad  Ben  Ismail, 
who  caused  it  to  be  raised  upon  a  lance  and  paraded  through 
all  the  streets  of  Cairvan.  The  son  of  the  slaughtered  Jaali 
had  meanwhile  gathered  the  scattered  bands  of  the  conquered 
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arnij,  and  witli  these  Ke  had  retired  for  that  time,  sending 
his  troops  to   diiferent  fortresses. 

After  that  victory  G-ehwar  turned  his  arms  against  Sigil- 
mesa,  where  a  certain  Alcalde,  named  Muhamad  Ben  Peth, 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  government.  This  Muhamad 
is  known  as  Wesuc,  Ben  Maymon  Ben  Medara  Ataferi ; 
he  sometimes  called  himself  Amir  Araumenin,  and  some- 
times Xakirala,  coining  money  in  his  Xeca  or  mint,  which 
was  called  the  Xaqueria.  Although  a  vain  and  weak  person, 
Muhamad  Ben  Feth  was  a  just  man,  and  very  brave  :  he 
was  of  the  sect  of  Melic.  Against  him  now  proceeded 
Gehwar  El  Eumi ;  and  after  besieging  him  in  his  city,  be- 
neath the  walls  of  which  were  delivered  many  obstinate 
combats,  G-ehwar  finally  took  the  place  by  storm.  Then, 
having  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  he  laid  Mu- 
hamad in  chains ;  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  dragged  for- 
ward in  the  train  of  his  conqueror. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  349  the  triumphant 
army  of  Gehwar  entered  the  territory  of  Fez  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  which  the  troops  attacked  day  and  night  at  all 
points,  without  giving  the  defenders  a  moment  of  repose. 
After  the  lapse  of  thirteen  days  passed  thus,  the  troops  of 
Gehwar  took  the  place  by  storm  ;  the  Andalusians  and  Xe- 
netes  continuing  the  defence  thereof  even  to  thje  death. 
The  Governor  of  Fez,  Ahmed  Ben  Becri  El  Zenete,  who 
held  the  city  and  province  for  Abderahman  King  of  Spain, 
was  laid  in  bonds  by  Gehwar  El  Bumi,  who  permitted  his 
troops  to  sack  and  pillage  the  houses,  while  he  commanded 
them  to  destroy  the  walls  of  the  town  with  the  towers  that 
defended  the  gates. 

This  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  Fez  was  effected  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  Bamazan;  and  in  a  few  months  the  same 
general  made  himself  master  of  aU  the  cities  of  Almagreb, 
the  garrison  towns  of  Cebta,  Tangiers,  and  Telencen  alone 
excepted,  which  were  defended  by  the  troops  of  Abderahman. 

Gehwar  then  returned  to  Mahedia,  bearing  in  triumph 
the  Lord  of  Sigilmesa,  the  Wali  of  Fez,  and  fifteen  cava- 
liers belonging  to  the  principal  families  of  that  city.  The 
entry  of  these  prisoners  he  cruelly  caused  to  be  made  on 
the  bare  backs  of  camels.  They  were  heavily  chained,  and 
on  their  heads  were  placed  tattered  rags  of  woollen  stuffs 
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instead  of  turbans,  from  the  centre  of  which  horns  were 
made  to  ascend.  In  that  deplorable  guise  the  barbarian 
led  his  captives  through  all  the  streets  and  public  squares 
of  the  city,  thus  giving  them  as  a  prey  to  the  scorn  of  the 
base  and  vulgar.  He  then  threw  them  into  the  prisons  of 
Mahedia,  and  in  those  dungeons  they  miserably  perished. 

These  painful  events  did  not  fail  to  hll  the  heart  of  Abde- 
rahman  Anasir  Ledinallah  with  new  grief,  increasing  the 
sorrow  with  which  he  still  mourned  the  death  of  his  son 
Abdailah,  his  uncle  Almudafar,  and  his  Hagib  Sehid,  which 
had  just  then  occurred. 

Thus  the  melancholy  that  consumed  him,  increased  by 
new  misfortunes,  was  not  to  be  concealed.  Yet  it  did  not 
render  him  inactive;  to  repair  the  evils  committed  in  Africa, 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
preparation  of  a  large  fleet,  in  which  it  was  his  purpose  to 
despatch  a  vast  army  to  Fez,  whereupon  the  most  active  mea- 
sures were  instantly  taken  ;  works  of  great  magnitude  being 
at  once  commenced  in  Seville,  Algezira-Alhadra,  and  Almeria. 

Nor  did  Abderahman  Anasir  neglect  the  defence  of  his 
frontiers  on  the  East  of  Spain.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  mean- 
while, the  Christians  dwelling  in  the  mountains  had  made 
several  impetuous  onslaughts,  but  these  had  been  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  that  there  was  no  time  to  prevent  them. 
The  avenging  of  those  injuries  was  not  difficult ;  and 
tlie  W^alies  of  Saragossa,  Huesca,  Afraga,  and  Tarragona, 
falling  by  order  of  the  king  on  the  lands  of  those  infidels, 
the  Christians  of  the  mountains  inflicted  upon  them  an 
indescribable  amount  of  damage. 

In  Andalusia,  the  transport  of  troops,  both  foot  and  horse, 
to  Cebta  and  Tangiers  was  continued  with  unremitting  dih- 
gence,  and  the  generals  of  King  Abderahman  already  in 
Almagreb,  uniting  their  forces  to  those  sent  them  by  their 
sovereign  from  Spain,  they  were  soon  in  command  of  a 
large  force. 

In  a  few  months,  therefore,  after  fighting  with  varied  for- 
tune in  several  encounters,  the  great  valour  they  displayed 
and  their  prosperous  fortune  prevailed  :  the  lost  cities  and 
fortresses  were  all  recovered,  and  Medina  Eez  being  taken 
by  assault,  the  troops  of  Abderahman  made  a  fearful  carnage 
amon'^  those  of  Ketama  and  Zanhasra. 
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Pinally  they  brought  the  whole  couutry  into  subjection, 
and  in  all  the  Alniinbares  of  Almagrc^b,  the  powerful  King 
Abderahman  Anasir  of  Cordova  was  proclaimed,  amidst  the 
universal  rejoicings  of  the  towns,  and  to  the  great  triumph 
of  the  Zenete  Cabilas,  who  were  ever  the  zealous  partizans 
of  his  house. 


CHAP.  LXXXVII. — Of  VAniors  woeks  peeformed  by  the  king 

ABDEE,AHMAN  ANASIR  LEDINALLAH,  AND  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

It  was  during  this  year  of  849,  that  Abderahman  Anasir 
caused  to  be  constructed  at  Tarragona  the  Mihrab,  or  interior 
oratory  of  the  principal  mosque ;  over  the  grand  arch 
of  the  facade  the  following  inscription  was  engraved  on  the 
most  precious  marble  that  could  be  procured. 

"  In  the  name  of  God !  May  the  blessing  of  Allah  be  on 
Abdallah  Abderahman,  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  whose  life 
may  God  prolong;  he  it  is  who  hath  commanded  that  this 
work  should  be  executed  by  the  hands  of  his  servant  and 
freedman  Giaffar,  in  the  year  349."* 

In  like  manner,  and  at  the  same  period,  did  King  Abde- 
rahman cause  the  Aljama  of  Medina  Segovia  to  be  restored, 
adorning  it  with  the  most  beautiful  columns.  On  the  com- 
letion  of  this  work  also  an  elegant  inscription  was  composed 
and  placed  on  the  pillars  of  the  Mihrab.  Abderahman  likewise 
built  mosques,  baths,  fountains,  and  hospitals  in  many  other 
cities  ;  constructing  all  these  fabrics  with  the  utmost  beauty, 
and  to  the  greatly  increased  convenience  of  the  towns  thus 
endowed. 

At  this  time  there  was  much  admiration  expressed  in 
Cordova  for  the  poems  of  Chalaf  Ben  Ayub  Ben  Ferag, 
and  more  especially  for  his  eulogia  on  the  king,  which  were 
read  in  those  academies,  or  assemblies  of  tlie  learned, 
held  by  Prince  Alhakem  at  the  Meruan  palace,  as  well  as  in 
those  whicli  the  Vizier,  Obeidala  Ben  Tahye,  Ben  Edris  was 
accustomed  to  gather  at  his  house.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished among  the  learned  men  of  the  Capital,  and  a  person 

*  A.D.  960. 
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much  esteemed  by  Abderahman,  was  liis  Counsellor  of  State, 
AbuBeeri  Ismail  Ben  Bedr  ;  who  sent  the  king  some  elegant 
verses  on  the  occasion  of  his  celebrating  one  of  his  latest 
conquests.  Seeing  that  his  sovereign  was  very  sad,  absorbed 
in  melancholy  thoughts,  unable  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
conversation  passing  in  his  presence,  and  taking  no  part  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  guests,  Abu  Becri  composed  the  lines 
which  follow : — 

"  The  bi'eath  of  Victory  makes  glad  the  breeze  : 
Let  thy  cares  flee  before  it.     List !  the  sound 
Of  jubilee  from  thy  rejoicing  guests 
Fills  the  high  hall.     Our  aromatic  cups, 
Forbidden  by  no  law,  make  glad  the  heart ! 
Why  then  should  sadness  reign  ?  nay,  drive  it  hence, 
And  call  the  smile  of  gladness  to  thy  lip, 
As  now  it  lights  up  mine." 

The  king  received  the  lines,  but  his  melancholy  still  con- 
tinued ;  whereupon  Ismail  sent  verses  written  in  the  same 
measure  to  one  of  the  King's  favourite  slaves  :  these  com- 
menced thus : — 

"  Speak,  Light  of  Life !  wherefore  do  clouds  surround  him, 
Our  noble  King?     Nay,  bid  thy  bright  smile  chase  them. 
Leaving  the  son  of  battle  to  suspire 
For  Love  alone.     Bid  him  resign  his  griefs 
And  wear  for  these,  his  festive  halls,  the  aspect 
That  best  beseems  the  hour." 

Eemarking  the  persistence  of  his  often  tried  and  de- 
servedly trusted  friend  Ismail,  the  king  replied  by  a  copy 
of  verses,  also  written  in  the  manner  chosen  by  his  affection- 
ate counsellor,  and  which  began  as  follows  : — 

"  How  can  he  choose  but  sigh,  whose  life  is  wasted 
In  ceaseless  tears  ?     When  shall  the  moment  come 
That  brings  for  this  grieved  heart  a  brighter  lot  ? 
Are  mine  the  cares  that  as  the  wine-cup  circles 
Betake  themselves  to  flight  ?     Alas,  my  friend ! 
It  is  not  so.     Past  are  my  hours  of  joy, 
The  roses  of  my  life  have  lost  their  bloom : 
The  lilies  of  my  garden  bend  their  heads 
Before  the  storm  that  may  not  be  confhied 
And  knows  no  stay.     Me  waits  the  gloomy  wing 
Of  ray  less  Night ;  and  never  Morning's  beam 
Shall  chase  again  the  shadows  closing  round  mo. 
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In  these  thoughts,  thus  expressed,  the  depth  of  the  failing 
monarch's  melancholy  was  sufficiently  manifest :  the  iiovrer 
of  his  days  had  passed,  and  he  was  not  without  fear  lest  his 
military  fame  and  glory  should  also  be  approaching  their 
decadence. 

Abderahman  was  now  in  the  habit  of  passing  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  at  Medina  Azahra,  amidst  the  cool 
amenities  of  his  beautiful  gardens,  resigning  at  those  times 
all  the  cares  of  government  to  his  son  Prince  Alhakem,  the 
acknowledged  successor  to  his  throne,  seeing  that  since  the 
death  of  8ehid  he  would  accept  no  other  as  Hagib.  Here 
he  frequently  conversed  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  nobles,  Suleiman  Ben  Abdelgafir  El  Eirexi  namely, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  a  great  and  renowned  warrior, 
but  had  now  becom  every  austere,  and  a  determined  opponent 
of  the  world  and  its  vanities,  living  a  most  retired,  nay, 
ascetic  life,  and  thinking  only  of  his  devotions.  He 
went  barefoot,  wore  nothing  but  sheep- skins,  and  living 
in  continual  contemplation  of  death,  had  the  fear  of  God 
constantly  before  his  eyes. 

The  reply  giA^en  by  Suleiman  Ben  Abdelgafir  El  Firexi  to 
one  who  enquired  after  his  health  was  remarkable. 

"How  should  he  be,"  he  enquired,  "who  has  this  bad 
world  for  his  house  and  Eblis*  for  his  neighbour  :  the  fiend, 
moreover,  noting  down  his  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts  r"t 

So  did  Suleiman  reply  to  the  friendly  question  of  him 
who  had  saluted  him.  He  called  himself  Abu  Ayub ; 
much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
consolation  of  the  afflicted :  King  Abderahman  often  made 
him  the  channel  of  his  bounties,  and  assisted  many  indigent 
families  by  his  hands. 

y  In  a  certain  conversation  which  the  King  held  with  this 

..gt)od  Mosleman,  Abderahman  said  that  when  he  summed 

up  the  number  of  the  moments  of  pure  and  perfect  tran- 

..v'f  Eblis,  Satan. 

f  The  Moslemah  who  adopt  an  ascetic  and  contemplative  life  reckon 
four  enemies  to  the  soul — Eblis,  the  Dunia,  the  Nefs,  and  the  Hewa  : 
The  Devil,  the  World,  the  Pleasures  of  the  Table,  and  the  Snares  of 
Love.  They  say,  "  Four  dexterous  archers  assail  me  with  the  arrows 
sliot  from  their  rapid  bows  :  Eblis  and  the  World,  Gluttony  and  Love. 
Erom  these,  my  foes,  Thou  alone  Oh  Lord,  canst  deliver  me." — Conde, 
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quillity  of  mind  accorded  to  him  during  the  fifty  years  of  his 
reign,  he  could  scarcely  make  them  amount  to  fourteen  days 
of  true  happiness. 

The  King  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life  at  Medina 
Azahra,  surrounded  by  his  most  trusted  friends  and  enjoying 
the  solace  of  their  converse.  He  also  found  an  occasional 
distraction  in  listening  to  the  elegant  songs  composed  by  his 
female  slave  Mozna,  who  was  also  his  Secretary,  and  to  the 
poems  of  Aixa,  a  damsel  of  Cordova,  the  daughter  of  Ahmed 
Ben  Casim,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  purest,  most 
lovely,  and  most  learned  maiden  of  her  day. 

Safia,  the  daughter  of  Abdallah  El  E-ayi,  was  also  an  ac- 
complished writer  of  that  period  ;  and  in  her  poems,  which 
were  graceful  as  learned,  Abderahman  likewise  took  much 
delight,  as  he  did  in  the  pleasing  society  and  sparkling  witti- 
cisms of  his  lovely  slave  Noiratedia. 

With  these  attendants  and  companions  Abderahman 
passed  the  shadowy  hours  of  twilight  in  the  orange  groves 
and  amidst  the  citron  bowers  of  his  gardens,  rich  in  the  date, 
vine,  and  every  other  fruit  that  most  rejoices  the  palate. 

In  the  very  last  of  his  days,  though  still  somewhat  melan- 
choly, Abderahman  was  yet  constantly  aftable  and  gracious 
towards  all  who  surrounded  him.  At  length,  and  by  a  slight 
indisposition,  the  irresistible  hand  of  the  Angel  of  Death 
translated  him  from  his  palaces  of  Medina  Azahra  to  the 
eternal  abodes  of  better  life  ;  and  this  happened  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  second  day  of  the  moon  Eamazan  in  the  year 
350.  Abderahman  was  then  in  the  seventy- second  year  of 
his  age ;  he  had  reigned  fifty  years,  six  months,  and  three 
days  ;  nor  did  any  one  of  his  family  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  a  longer  period.  Vibt>  '*' 

Praised  be  the  Lord,  whose  Empire  is  eternal  and  ev^jjO^*"  •» 

glorious!  ^^»^.j|*i^ 

. _  fla 

CHAP.  LXXXYIII.— Of  the  eeign  op  the  king  alhakem  ben 

ABDEEAHMAN,  CALLED  ALMOSTANSIE.  BILLAH.  A^       1'     '  ^  , 

Ok  the  day  following  his  father's  death,  the  third  of 
Kamazan  namely.  Prince  Alhakem  was  proclaimed  king, 
being  then  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  or,  as  othera 
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say,  he  was  forty-eight  years,  two  months,  and  two  days 
old :  the  long  reign  of  his  father  had  indeed  exhausted  the 
days  of  his  fiOwery  youth  ;  and  Abderahman  himself  was 
accustomed  to  say  to  him,  "  My  time  is  prolonged  and  d> 
frauds  thee  of  thine,  Oh  i\bulasi!" 

The  name  of  Alhakem's  mother  was  Mergan.  He  was 
of  the  middle  height,  but  was  very  well  formed,  though  not 
of  lofty  stature  ;  he  had  beautiful  eyes,  and  was  of  a  grave 
yet  pleasing  aspect. 

His  proclamation  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  were  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  :  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  the 
monarch  stood  first  around  his  throne  ;  then  came  the  Cap- 
tains of  his  guard — Sclavonians,  Andalusians,  and  Africans. 
The  Hagib  and  the  Viziers  stood  in  front,  and  the  Scla- 
vonian  guard,  ranged  in  a  double  file,  were  placed  around  the 
great  hall,  each  man  holding  his  naked  sword  in  one  hand 
and  his  large  shield  in  the  other.  Negro  slaves,  clothed  in 
vestments  of  snowy  white,  formed  two  other  files,  and  these 
hold  each  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  which  was  supported 
on  his  shoulder.  In  the  external  court  were  the  Andalusian 
and  African  guard,  glittering  in  their  magnificent  habits  and 
splendid  arms,  with  files  of  white  slaves,  all  holding  their 
iswords  in  their  hands.  The  brothers  of  the  king,  his 
Viziers,  and  his  Generals,  all  swore  allegiance,  without  re- 
serve or  conditions,  as  was  the  custom ;  then  he  was  pro- 
claimed amidst  the  general  rejoicing  of  all  the  people. 

This  ceremony  having  been  solemnised  at  Medina  Azahra 
on  the  day  of  Abderahman' s  death,  Alhakem  sent  the  corpse  of 
his  father  to  Cordova  on  the  following  day,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  extraordinary  pomp,  and  the  royal  remains  were 
laid  in  a  magnificent  sepulchre  constructed  in  the  pantheon  of 
the  Eusafa.  The  bier  of  Abderahman  was  followed  by  all  the 
nobles  of  the  city,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
tears  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  who  exclaimed  : — 

"  Dead  is  our  father,  and  broken  is  his  sword, — the  sword 
of  Islam,  the  protector  and  refuge  of  the  weak  and  needy, 
the  terror  and  dismay  of  the  proud." 

The  wise  astrologers  and  poets  announced  for  Alhakem 
a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  which  had  signalised  the 
reign  of  his  father  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah  ;  and  this 
they  did,  not  in   Cordova  only,  but  in  all  the  cities   of  the 
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kingdom,  thereby  filling  the  hearts  of  all  who  dwelt  in  Spain 
with  the  brightest  hopes.  Among  other  learned  persons, 
the  Wali  of  Se\dlle,  Ismail  Ben  Badr  Ben  Ismail  Ben  Ziadi 
Abu  Becri,  a  freedman  by  the  grace  of  the  Omeyas,  com- 
posed some  very  elegant  verses  on  the  day  of  King  Alhakem 
Almostansir's  ])roclamation.  They  are  preserved  in  that 
collection  entitled  "The  Gardens,"  and  made  by  Aben  Eerag, 
who  says  of  Ismail  Ben  Badr,  that  in  the  poetical  con- 
tentions of  that  day,  he  surpassed  all  other  men  of  genius 
then  flourishing.  Ismail  Ben  Badr  was  for  some  time  the 
E-awi,  liomancist,  or  Story  Teller  of  King  Alhakem  Almo- 
stansir,  and  used  to  relate  to  him  feats  of  arms  and  love- 
tales,  with  many  wonderful  circumstances  to  enhance  their 
interest,  his  style  also  being  singularly  polished  ;  but  he 
had  already  become  old  when  appointed  to  that  ofiace,  and 
died  some  years  later. 

Alhakem  Almostansir  now  commanded  that  his  owu 
name,  with  the  august  titles  of  Imam,  and  Ameer  Amu- 
menin,  or  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  should  be  placed  on  the 
coins  of  gold  and  silver,  as  his  father  Abderahman  had 
done ;  but  he  also  added  the  name  of  his  Hagib  beneath 
his  own,  that  officer  being  Prefect  of  the  Mint  or  Zecca. 

Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman  had  been  so  earnest  a  lover 
of  letters  and  of  useful  acquirements,  even  from  his  earliest 
youth,  that  he  had  no  stronger  passion ;  he  was  careful  to 
acquire  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences. 
A  complete  collection  of  books  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  with 
every  species  of  memorial  and  document  in  history  and 
geography,  w^as  made  by  this  prince  :  for  this  he  spared 
no  pains  and  grudged  no  cost.  He  caused  treasures  of  that 
kind  to  be  sought  and  secured  for  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  had  messengers  sent  for  that  especial  purpose 
into  all  the  principal  cities  of  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Isaks, 
and  Persia  ;  these  persons  being  expressly  charged  to  obtain 
possession  of  all  works  possessing  value. 

With  these  his  acquisitions  Alhakem  entirely  filled  the 
Meruan  palace,  insomuch  that  there  was  in  that  edifice  no 
other  thing  than  books ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  Mosleman 
prince  who  added  book  to  book  with  a  more  earnest  mind 
than  did  King  Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman,  called  Aimo- 
stausir  Billah.  « 
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This  learned  monarch  possessed  all  the  genealogies  of  the 
Alarabian  tribes  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  accompanied  by  minute 
accounts  of  thicr  earliest  histories  and  different  emigrations. 
His  palace  was  ever  open  to  men  of  learning  and  genius,  and 
of  these  he  selected  the  most  wise  and  learned,  whom  he 
would  then  dispatch  to  distant  parts  in  search  of  new  and 
select  acquisitions  of  the  kind  he  so  greatly  valued. 

Among  other  persons  employed  by  Alhakem  in  this  matter 
was  Abu  Ishac  Muhamad  Ben  Alcasim  El  Xeibani  in  Egypt ; 
M'ith  Abu  Omar  Muhamad  Ben  Jusuf  Ben  Jacub  El  Keudi 
in  Syria,  and  he  had  others  beside  in  other  places.  To  Abul- 
faragi  El  Isfahani,  El  Coreixi,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Me- 
ruaus,  the  King  Alhakem  wrote  himself,  requesting  that 
learned  writer  to  send  him  a  copy  of  his  book  entitled  El 
Agani,  which  was  a  very  valuable  collection  of  canticles  :  for 
the  costs  of  this  copy  the  king  sent  El  Isfahani  letters  em- 
powering him  to  draw  on  his  treasuries  for  unlimited  sums, 
adding  one  thousand  crowns  of  gold  as  a  commencement. 

Abulfaragi  sent  him  the  copy  accordingly,  with  a  gene- 
alogical history  of  the  Omeyan  Princes,  an  exceedingly 
minute  and  circumstantial  work,  in  which  no  fact  that  con- 
cerned their  noble  race  was  omitted.  To  this  El  Isfahani 
added  an  elegant  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  the  princes  of 
that  family. 

In  Bagdad  Alhakem  had  also  an  agent  for  affairs  of  simi- 
lar character  and  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  books,  IMu- 
hamad  Ben  Tarhan  namely.  He  also  kept  accomplished 
copyists  in  various  cities,  to  the  end  that  he  might  obtain 
manuscripts  of  the  best  writings.  His  library  was  arranged 
with  particular  care.  Books  on  the  various  subjects  and 
sciences  w^ere  all  placed  in  order  and  under  their  respective 
heads ;  the  halls  and  compartments  being  marked  with 
inscriptions  describing  the  contents  of  each,  and  setting 
forth  the  particular  science  of  which  the  books  contained 
therein  treated. 

In  the  catalogues  which  he  also  caused  to  be  prepared, 
the  king  not  only  had  the  names  of  the  books  and  that  of 
their  authors  inserted,  but  also  each  man's  genealogy  and 
native  place,  the  year  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  death,  all 
which  he  took  care  that  competent  persons  should  ascertain 
with  truth  and  accuracy. 
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Alhakem  was  in  these  things  remarkably  profound  and 
learned ;  he  had  the  genealogies  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes 
settled  in  every  separate  region  of  Spain  described  in  writings 
of  much  prolixity  and  exactitude,  and  in  these  his  labours 
and  investigations  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  secretary 
G-aleb  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Abdelwahib,  known  as  Abu  Abdel- 
selem  ;  it  was  by  Graleb  Ben  Muhamad,  according  to  Razi, 
that  the  Register  or  Grazetteer  of  every  town  in  Spain  was 
prepared. 

In  his  "Universal  History  of  Races,"  Abu  Muhamad  Ben 
Huzam  declares  that  during  the  fifteen  years  of  liis  reign 
this  sovereign  was  the  protector  of  letters  and  the  learned,  as 
well  as  the  delight  and  love  of  his  people ;  and  Aben 
Hayan,  speaking  of  the  books  he  collected,  tells  us  that 
the  catalogues  of  his  Bibliotheca  Meruania — so  called  be- 
cause it  was  established  in  the  Meruan  palace — extended 
to  forty-four  volumes,  each  containing  fifty  sheets :  these 
being  tilled  with  the  names  of  the  books  and  the  authors 
alone.  According  to  Telid  El  Eeti,  the  general  index,  or 
catalogue  of  Alhakem' s  collectors,  was  not  completed  until 
some  time  after  hi?  death,  and  in  the  reign  of  Hixem  his  son. 

After  his  father  had  confided  to  him  the  cares  of  his 
government,  Alhakem  ceased  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his 
time  with  his  books,  giving  to  them  only  such  hours  as  he 
could  abstract  from  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  his  duty 
to  the  State,  and  dividing  the  leisure  thus  obtained 
between  them  and  the  conversation  of  those  learned  men 
whose  society  was  tlie  second  great  solace  of  his  life. 

But  however  severe  the  obligations  imposed  on  him  by 
his  duties  as  a  ruler,  Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman  Anasir  never 
neglected  to  promote  the  advancement  and  interests  of  the 
wise  and  good,  whether  as  acting  for  his  father  or  when 
himself  seated  on  the  throne.  Ever  ready  was  the  ac- 
complished Alhakem  to  favour  men  of  genius ;  he  sent 
invitations  to  the  most  distinguished  Sages  of  Africa  and 
the  East,  requesting  them  to  establish  themselves  in  Spain, 
and  make  that  country  their  home.  To  his  brother  Abde- 
laziz,  who  had  always  displayed  much  love  of  letters  in  general 
and  of  poetry  in  particular,  Alhakem  confided  the  care  of  his 
library  ;  while  to  his  brother  Almondhir  he  gave  the  especial 
charge  of  the  learned  men  whom  l^o  had  assembled  around 
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him,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  his  academies.  He  passed 
much  of  his  time  at  Medina  Azahra,  enjoying  the  tranquillity 
of  those  flowery  abodes  with  mjre  quietude  than  had  been 
the  lot  of  his  father 

A  beautiful  slave,  named  Redhiya,  distinguished  for  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  her  mind  even  more  than  for 
the  beauties  of  her  person,  was  much  beloved  by  Alhakem 
Almostansir,  who  called  her  his  Star  of  Happiness. 

Muhamad  Ben  Jusuf,  of  Guadalhajara,  was  admitted  to 
the  closest  intimacy  by  this  sovereign,  and  was  one  of  his 
most  trusted  friends.  He  wrote  for  Alhakem  the  history 
of  Spain  and  that  of  Africa,  with  the  biographies  of  their 
kings,  the  description  of  their  wars,  and  the  history  of  certain 
among  the  principal  cities  of  both  countries, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Wahran,  Tahart,  Tunis,  Sigilmesa,  and  Nocor. 
Another  person  also  greatly  esteemed  by  King  Alhakem 
was  the  renowned  poet,  Muhamad  Ben  Yahye,  called  El 
Calafata ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  and 
elegant  writers  whom  Andalusia  had  then  produced. 

It  was  on  the  invitation  of  Alhakem  that  the  Persian 
Sabur  came  to  Cordova,  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  then  attained  but  few  years,  was  already  learned  to 
a  marvel,  and  whom  the  king  made  his  Chamberlain,  to  the 
intent  that  he  might  have  him  ever  near  his  person. 


CHAP.  LXXXIX. — Of  the  incuesions  made  by  eing  alhakem 

BEN  ABDERAHMAN,  CALLED  ALMOSTANSIB  BILLAH,  ON   THE  FKONIIEB 
OF  GALLICIA. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  this  monarch  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  wars,  some  slight  irruptions  and  skirmishings  on 
the  frontiers  alone  excepted ;  nor  in  these  did  the  Mos- 
lemah  fail  to  contend  with  a  fair  amount  of  good  fortune, 
holding  the  Christians  in  respect,  and  confining  them  very 
much  to  their  own  lands  and  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains. 
There  were  some  excursions  also  made  by  the  Moslemah 
on  the  lands  of  the  infidels,  but  these  were  not  of  any 
great  importance. 

In  the  year  352*  King  Alhakem  ordered  that  an  expe- 

*  A.D.  963. 
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dition  should  be  undertaken  against  the  frontiers  of  the 
Douro ;  and  by  way  of  giving  a  greater  impulse  to  the 
preparations  required  for  the  same,  he  repaired  in  person 
to  the  city  of  Toledo,  where  he  was  received  with  many 
d(Mnonstrations  of  gladness.  Being  then  on  the  point  of 
making  an  incursion  upon  the  district  of  Santisteban,*  Al- 
hakem  declared  what  were  the  duties  of  the  Moslemah  when 
betting  forth  to  make  the  Algihed  or  Sacred  War,  or  to 
maintain  due  order  on  their  frontier. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Mosleman,"  he  said,  "  to 
undertake  willingly  the  Algihed  or  Holy  War  against  the 
Infidels,  the  enemies  of  our  Law.  The  Christian  is  to  be 
required  to  embrace  Islam,  except  when,  as  now,  the  in- 
vasion has  been  commenced  by  the  Moslemah ;  but  in  every 
other  case  the  proposal  to  become  a  Believer  is  to  be  made, 
and  if  refused,  the  Infidel  is  then  to  pay  such  an  amount  of 
tribute  {la  hath  been  settled  and  arranged  for  the  Christians 
living  under  our  lordship. 

"  if  the  Enemies  of  the  Law  be  not  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  Moslemah,  then  he  who  turns  his  back  upon  them 
in  the  battle  hath  proved  himself  to  be  a  vile  coward ;  he 
sinneth  against  the  law  and  hath  off'ended  our  honour.  When 
taking  possession  of  a  city,  let  no  man  slay  women,  chil- 
dren, or  old  men  past  power  of  resistance  ;  neither  shall  any 
man  attack  monks  vowed  to  a  life  of  solitude,  save  in  the 
cases  where  these  latter  are  making  a  defence  injurious  to 
the  Moslemah  cause.  Do  violence  to  none  to  whom  you 
have  once  given  promises  of  security,  but  be  careful  to  keep 
all  engagements  and  fulfil  all  contracts. 

"  The  safe-conducts  granted  by  the  Grenerals  shall  be  re- 
spected by  all ;  none  shall  disturb  or  offend  any  who  have 
obtained  such. 

"  All  the  captives,  flocks,  and  other  spoil  taken  in  battle, 
excepting  that  fifth  which  belongs  to  ourselves,  shall  be 
divided  on  the  field  or  place  of  battle  itself :  soldiers  of  the 
Cavalry  receiving  two  parts,  those  of  the  Infantry  one. 
With  respect  to  matters  required  for  food,  let  each  take 
what  he  may  require. 

"  If  a  Moslemah  perceive  any  article  among  the  booty 

*  San  Esteban,  or  St.  Stephen. 
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which  he  knows  to  belong  to  himself,  let  him  make  oath  to 
that  eftect  before  the  Cadi  of  the  H  ost,  who  shall  cause  it 
to  be  restored  to  him,  if  his  claim  be  made  before  the  par- 
tition of  the  booty ;  but  if  it  be  not  preferred  until  after, 
then  the  Cadi  shall  assign  to  him  the  just  value  of  the  object. 
To  each  man  serving  in  the  host,  even  when  not  among  the 
combatants,  but  in  some  other  capacity,  the  Generals  sliall 
apportion  a  reward  suited  to  his  condition  and  services  ; 
and  this  shall  be  done  even  though  he  be  of  another  faith. 
The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  any  one 
who  has  performed  a  noble  exploit  during  the  battle,  or 
some  important  service  not  appertaining  to  the  combat. 

"  No  man  having  father  and  mother,  shall  be  permitted  to 
join  the  host  of  the  Algihed  or  proceed  to  the  frontier,  how- 
ever high  his  merits,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  both ;  and  to  tliis  the  sole  exception  is  that  of  a 
sudden  emergency,  wherein  the  first  duty  is  obviously  to 
hurry  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  which  case  obedience 
to  the  Wali  who  summons  to  arms  is  to  pass  before  all  other 
considerations. 

"  These  orders  I  command  the  Generals  to  make  public, 
and  to  have  them  read  before  every  banner  now  assembling 
in  Toledo  from  all  the  provinces." 

While  in  Toledo  the  King  Alhakem  caused  enquiry  to 
be  made  for  a  young  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  regiments 
of  his  guard,  named  Abdallah  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Mogueith, 
M'ho  was  the  son  of  the  Cadi  Abdelwalid  Junas  Ben  Abdila, 
known  as  A  ben  Alsafar.  This  youth  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  erudition,  and  was  then  occupied  with  the 
literary  productions  of  the  kings  of  the  Beni  Omeya,  and 
with  the  poetry  which  had  been  written  by  men  of  genius 
xT\  praise  of  those  monarch s,  all  which  he  was  coDecting  and 
illustrating  with  much  ability. 

This  Abdallah  Ben  Muhamad  was  presented  to  the  king 
accordingly,  when  he  entreated  permission  to  remain  at 
Medina  Toledo  or  proceed  to  Cordova,  alleging  his  want 
of  health  as  a  reason  wherefore  he  should  be  excused  from 
accompanying  the  troops  at  that  time  proceeding  to  the  war. 

Alhakem  then  said  to  the  Captain  of  his  Guard,  Ahmed 
Ben  Kasar — 

"  Let  Abdallah  remain,  in  God's  name:   it  would  grieve 
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me  if  he  were  to  fall  sick,  because  1  «.^^,  ,     ^--"^   service 
from  him,  and  of  a  kind  particularly  agreeable  to  myself." 

He  then  turned  to  Abdallah,  and  said,  "  I  have  good  hope, 
Abdallah,  that  thy  work  will  leave  me  no  cause  to  envy  tiie 
Caliphs  of  Beni  i^labas  their  possession  of  that  presented 
to  tliem  by  the  writers  of  their  land.  It  will  perhaps  be 
better  that  thou  shouldst  return  to  Cordova,  where  thou 
canst  not  only  obtain  the  cares  required  for  thy  health,  but 
may  also  continue  thy  labours  with  the  greater  convenience, 
whetlier  in  th}^  own  house,  or,  if  thou  prefer  it,  in  the  royal 
abode  of  the  Almotilla  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  which  I 
phice  at  thy  disposal." 

Abdallah  returned  thanks  to  the  king,  and  said  that  he 
would  continue  the  work  in  his  own  house,  where  he  could 
command  more  quiet  than  in  any  other  place.  He  resumed 
his  labours  accordingly,  and  persisted  in  them  so  earnestly 
that  before  the  monarch's  return  from  Gallicia,  he  was  readv 
to  present  King  Alhakem  with  the  finished  work. 

The  banners  of  the  provinces  having  now  assembled,  King 
Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman  departed  for  Gallicia  with  his 
Walies  and  Alcaides,  making  it  obvious  to  his  people  that 
he  was  a  brave  and  able  commander  of  armies,  as  well  as  a 
wise  and  prudent  sovereign. 

The  Moslemah  directed  their  march  on  Santisteban,  which 
they  besieged ;  and  although  the  Christians  came  to  the  aid 
of  their  brethren  wdth  an  innumerable  host,  yet  the  force  of 
Alhakem  being  also  a  powerful  one,  he  attacked  them  with 
success.  The  combat  was  a  fierce  and  obstinate  one, 
many  falling  on  both  sides  ;  but  God  gave  his  aid  to  the 
arms  of  Alhakem,  who  vanquished  his  foes,  took  the 
place  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison  to  tlie  sword  ;  he 
then  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed  to  tiie  ground. 
He  also  occupied  Sedmanca,  Cauca,  Uxama,  and  Clunia ;  the 
works  of  these  towns  were  likewise  destroyed  by  his  order. 

These  things  accomplished,  the  king  led  his  forces  to  Me- 
dina Zamora,  laying  siege  to  that  city  also,  and  delivering 
many  combats  under  the  walls  thereof,  with  greatly  varying 
results  ;  but  the  Christians  defending  the  place  were  ulti- 
mately overcome;  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  ihere 
were  few  of  the  garrison  who  found  means  to  deliver  their 
lives  froui  the  sword  of  the  Moslemah. 

VOL.  T.  H  H 
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he  knows  to  b'^^ 

Alhakeni^.bp-fomed  for  some  time  at  Zamora  with  all  his 
army,  and  here  also  he  commanded  that  the  walls  should  be 
destroyed.  With  many  captives  and  much  spoil  the  king 
then  returned  as  a  conqueror  to  Cordova,  entering  the  capital 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  triumph,  and  calling  himself 
Almostansir  Billah,  to  intimate  his  confidence  in  the  help 
and  favour  of  God. 

AVhile  Alhakem  had  been  absent  on  this  expedition,  the 
tribe  of  Charazag  arrived  in  Spain :  the  men  of  this  CabiLi 
were  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  race  ;  they  had  previously 
had  their  abode  at  Medina,  but  now  settled  themselves  in 
Cordova  and  the  Comarcas  immediately  around  that  capital. 

A  few  months  after  King  Alhakem's  return  from  the 
Algihed,  there  came  Envoys  to  Cordova  from  the  King  of 
Gallicia  and  the  Lords  of  Castille,  requesting  that  King 
Alhakem  would  be  pleased  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
as  of  his  natural  disposition  that  monarch  was  most  peace- 
fully inclined,  he  rejoiced  much  at  the  receipt  of  their  pe- 
titions. He  treated  the  ambassadors  with  great  distinction, 
detaining  them  for  some  time  in  Cordova,  and  entertaining 
them  very  honourably  at  Medina  Azahrah,  where  Alhakem 
received  them  in  his  gardens. 

Much  delighted  with  their  reception,  the  Gallician  nobles 
could  not  sufficiently  express  their  admiration  of  the  city 
and  the  rich  magnificence  of  the  royal  Alcazar.  They 
departed  to  their  own  country  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
tent ;  and  the  king  sent  with  them  a  Vizier  of  his  council, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  himself  to  the  King 
of  Gallicia.  To  these  was  added  a  present  of  beautiful 
horses,  richly  caparisoned,  falcons  of  the  most  noble,  fierce, 
and  generous  race,  with  swords  manufactured  at  Medina 
Toledo  and  at  Cordova. 

This  treaty  of  peace  was  made  in  the  year  354.* 


CHAP.  XC— Of  various  events,  and  of  regulations  made  by 

KING  ALHAKEM  BEN  ABDERAHMAN,  CALLED  ALMOSTANSIR  BILLAH. 

At   this   time,    many    cavaliers   from    Eastern    Spain,   the 
mountains  of  Afranc,  Gallicia,  and  Castile,  came  to  Cordova  : 

»  A.D.  965. 
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here  they  were  all  well  received,  and  treated  honourably,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  justice,  excellence,  and  high 
nobility  of  King  Alhakem.  Many  of  these  Christian  Cavaliers 
would  fain  have  had  the  king  make  war  on  other  Christians  ; 
and  not  a  few  among  the  Viziers  of  his  council,  and  the 
"Walies  of  the  frontier,  desiring  a  rupture,  because  they 
knew  that  the  Christians  were  at  war  among  themselves, 
and  considered  the  occasion  a  favourable  one,  would  gladly 
have  seen  the  king  lend  ear  to  their  suggestions. 

But  Alhakem  made  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
God: 

"  '  Be  faithful  in  the  keeping  of  your  contracts,  for  God 
will  require  an  account  of  such  at  your  hands.'  " 

In  the  year  355,  there  was  a  fierce  hurricane  both  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  by  the  fury  of  which  trees  were  rooted 
up,  great  edifices  cast  to  the  ground,,  and  not  a  few  villages 
destroyed.  Many  people  lost  their  lives,  in  both  countries  ; 
but  the  injury  done  in  the  west  of  Africa  was  much  more 
serious  than  that  suffered  in  Spain.  In  that  same  year,  and 
during  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the 
moon  Regib,  there  appeared  upon  the  sea  a  tall  and  lofty 
flame,  or  leaping  light,  of  the  circumference  of  a  huge 
column  ;  and  this  phenomenon  so  completely  illumined  the 
night  with  its  splendour,  that  the  darkness  was  overcome, 
and  a  light  was  shed  abroad  which  approached  the  clearness 
of  day. 

During  the  same  month  there  were  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  on  the  night  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  that  of  the  sun  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day,  commencing  at  the  hour  of  sunrise. 

Now  by  an  evil  habit  and  licentious  custom,  introduced 
into  Spain  by  those  of  Irak,  and  other  strangers,  the  use  of 
wine  had  become  habitual,  and  in  a  manner  permitted  ;  nay, 
the  common  people  and  even  the  Alfaquis  drank  it  without 
reserve.  In  the  Walimas,*  and  other  feastings,  it  was  drunk 
with  a  scandalous  freedom ;  but  King  Alhakem,  who  was  a 
sincerely  religious  prince,  and  profoundly  learned  in  the  most 

*  Our  Moslemah  call  their  -wedding-feasts  "VValimas,  and  these  they 
celebrate  with,  great  rejoicings,  and  the  glad  Zambra,  which  last  is  music 
D.nd  the  dance,  with  love-songs, — the  latter  sung  by  women. —  Cond^. 
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approved  expositions  of  the  Koran,  abstained  entirely  from 
that  indulgence:  he  now  assembled  his  Alimes  and  Alfatiuies, 
enquiring  from  them  what  was  the  cause  of  that  abuse  then 
become  general  throughout  Spain.  For  it  had  been  made 
known  to  the  king  that  not  only  the  Sahha,  or  white  wine,  but 
the  Ghamar,  or  red  wine,  and  the  Nebid,  or  date  wine,  with 
wines  made  of  figs,  and  other  fruits,  were  also  drunk  in 
abundance,  all  of  these  being  strong  drinks,  capable  of 
producing  inebriation. 

The  Alimes  and  Alfaquies  replied,  that  from  the  reign  of 
the  King  Mahomed  a  belief  had  prevailed,  which  had  now 
become  the  received  opinion  of  all,  namely,  that  the  Mos- 
lemah  of  Spain,  being  as  they  were  at  perpetual  war  with 
the  enemies  of  Islam,  might  lawfully  use  wine,  seeing  that 
this  beverage  increased  their  valour,  and  assisted  to  keep 
up  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery  in  battle.  They  added,  that 
it  was  thus  permitted  in  all  the  frontier  lands,  having  been 
found  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  persistence  and 
bravery  of  the  combatants. 

The  king  reproved  the  holders  of  these  opinions,  which 
displeased  him  greatly ;  and  in  his  anger  he  gave  orders  to 
the  effect  that  all  the  vine-grounds  in  Spain  should  be 
rooted  up,  so  many  vine-gardens  alone  being  retained  as 
inight  suffice  to  supply  the  fruit  of  the  grape  for  eating 
fresh  in  its  season,  for  the  dried  fruits  required  at  other 
times,  for  syrups  or  honey  of  the  grape,  and  for  other  salu- 
tary and  permitted  confections  of  similar  character, 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  make  of  the  thickened  must. 

At  this  time,  the  Cadi  Mayor,  or  chief  Cadi  of  the 
Aljamas  of  Spain,  was  Abdelmelic  Ben  Mondhir  Ben  Said 
El  Boluti,  a  man  illustrious  for  his  wisdom  and  love  of 
justice  ;  to  him,  therefore,  the  king  entrusted  this  affair,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  tlie  highest  importance. 

In  the  year  3C6,  King  Alhakem  received  a  legacy  of  very 
precious  books,  with  intelligence  of  the  death  of  their 
author,  Abulfaragi  Ali  Ben  Alhasan  Ben  Muhamed  Ben 
Alhaitam,  of  the  family  of  Omeya,  and  who  was  a  descendant 
of  the  last  Caliph  of  that  house,  reigning  in  the  East. 

Abulfaragi  was  a  native  of  Bagdad,  where  he  had  been 
born  in  the  year  284.  A  man  learned  in  all  the  sciences,  he 
was  more  especially  accomplished  in  that  of  government 
and  tb.e    history  o I    princes  j  he   was    also    well  skilled   in 
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genealogy,  This  illustrious  person  composed  a  book  ot 
Canticles,  a  work  on  which  he  was  occupied  durijig  iifty 
years.  He  presented  it  to  the  Soldan  of  lialepo,*  who  sent 
him  one  thousand  crowns  ot*  gold  for  the  same,  with 
apologies  for  the  meanness  of  the  gift.f 

Abulfaragi  composed  other  books  and  works  relating  to 
Moslemah  history,  which  were  very  valuable.  Among  these 
are  the  history  of  the  Omeyan  Caliphs, — those  of  the  East 
as  well  as  those  residing  in  Spain.  This  last  he  had  secretly 
sent  to  Alhakem,  while  he  was  yet  prince,  and  had  received 
many  precious  gifts,  with  a  large  sum  in  gold,  for  the  same. 

The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  entitled  "  Origin  of  the 
Omeyas,"  was  likewise  written  by  this  author,  as  were  the 
*'  Emigrations  and  Conquests  of  the  Arabs  ;"  a  "  General 
Genealogy,"  and  the  "Acts  and  Adventures  of  AbenXeiban." 

In  that  same  year,  and  during  the  moon  of  E-ebie 
Postrera,  there  died  at  Cordova  the  wise  Alfaqui  Ismail  Abu 
Aly,  El  Call,  Preceptor  to  the  King  Alhakem.  He  was 
born,  in  the  year  288,  at  Cala,  a  village  of  Menar  Gerd 
in  Hiarbeber,  but  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Bagdad,  and  was 
therefore  known  as  El  Bagdadi.  He  w^as  much  favoured  while 
in  that  city  by  the  Caliph  Metuakil,  who  consulted  Ismail 
Abu  Aby  if  a  fly  did  but  pass  across  his  head.  This  learned 
man  came  to  Cordova  at  the  request  of  King  Abdevahman 
Anasir  Ledinallah,  to  be  the  master  in  erudition  of  the 
prince  his  son ;  and  the  latter,  having  loved  and  dis- 
tinguished him  all  the  remaim.ler  of  his  life,  did  honour  to 
ins  memory  after  death,  bestowing  a  magnificent  sepulchre 
on  his  remains. 

King  Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman  appointed  the  learned 
Aben  Zarbi  to  be  Cadi  of  the  Aljama  of  Cordova.  He 
gave  the  office  of  Cadi  Viziers  of  the  same  to  Aben  Thalaba, 
to  Ibrahim  Ben  Harun  Ben  Chalaf  El  Masamudi,  a  native 
of  Barbary,  who  had  been  Cadi  of  Alisbona,  and  to  Abu 
Becri  Ben  Huefid,  all  three  men  of  learning,  in  high 
credit,  and  distinguished  for  their  integrity  and  wisdom, 
even  more  than  for  their  acquirements. 

*  Aleppo. 

t  According  to  Aben  Sohna,  this  work,  the  Kiteb  El  Agani,  was  the 
])vincipal  performance  of  Abulfaragi.  It  was  accompanied  by  tlie 
mubic  of  each  canticle,  with  directions  for  the  execution  thereof. —  Cvnde. 
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CHAP.  XCL— Of  new  wars  in  almagiieb,  oe  the  west  of  africa. 

The  peace  now  enjoyed  in  Spain  was  far  from  extending  its 
influence  to  the  other  side  of  the  Strait,  and  the  land  of 
Magreb.  In  those  regions,  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz,  Lord  of 
Medina- Biserta,  with  aid  from  the  generals  and  troops  of 
Andalusia,  had  obtained  possession  of  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  that  Ameer  continued  in  obedience  to  Alhakem, 
King  of  Spain ;  but  he  did  so  from  fear  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  forces  he  could  bring 
against  him,  ratlier  than  from  loyalty  or  good-will. 

Now  in  the  year  357,  Balkin  Ben  Zeir  Ben  Menad  of 
Zanhaga  had  appeared  with  a  powerful  army,  determined 
to  take  vengeauce  on  the  Zeneta  AValies  for  all  they  had 
made  his  people  suffer  at  the  storming  of  Eez.  He  came 
from  the  East  of  Africa ;  and  his  approach  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  that  it  could  not  fail  of  success.  Thus  for  three 
years  this  Balkin  prospered  in  all  his  undertakings,  defeat- 
ing all  the  troops  opposed  to  him  by  the  Walies  of  Alma- 
greb — the  Andalusians  no  less  than  the  Zenetas.  In  the 
year  360,  he  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  the  state  ;  and  he  then  caused  the  Patemite 
prince,  Maad  Ben  Ismail,  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  West,  as  had  before  been  done  by  Geliwar  El  liumi. 

In  the  year  361,  the  Andalusian  general  Giaffar  Ben  Aly 
El  Menusi,  Wali  of  Salee  and  Erab,  defeated  Jusef  Zeiri, 
father  of  Balkin,  general  of  Sanbaga,  whom  he  slew  in 
the  battle  ;  whereupon  he  sent  the  news  of  that  victory  to 
Cordova,  by  his  brother  Tahye  Ben  Aly,  to  whom  King 
Alhakem  showed  much  favour. 

But  the  Zeneta  generals,  dreading  the  vengeance  which 
Balkin  could  not  but  take  for  his  father's  death,  resolved 
to  seize  Giaffar  and  give  him  up  to  the  enemy,  as  a  means  of 
pacifying  the  latter,  and  gaining  his  good-will.  Informed 
of  this  intention,  Giaffar  passed  over  into  Spain,  where  he 
complained  to  King  Alhakem  of  the  perfidy  and  malignant 
cowardice  displayed  by  the  Zeneta  generals ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  be  well  received  by  his  sovereign,  who  subsequently 
made  him  his  Hagib  ;   a  charge  whicJi  he  retained  until  his 
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death,  although  that  event  did  not  take  place  until  the  reigu 
of  King  llixem,  son  of  Alhakem  Almostansir. 

Aben  JSohna  relates,  that  in  this  same  year  Prince  Maad 
Ben  Ismail  passed  into  Egypt,  having  in  his  train,  and  among 
his  most  familiar  attendants,  the  Andalusian  ])oet  Alhasan 
Aben  Heni  Ben  Muhamed,  who  was  treacherously  murdered 
on  the  road.  Of  this  great  genius,  Aben  Sohna  further  tells 
us,  that  in  his  unmeasured  eulogies  of  Prince  Maad  he  did  not 
hesitate  even  to  utter  innpieties  and  expressions  that  could 
not  but  be  offensive  to  God.  Maad  Ben  Ismaih  entered  the 
city  of  Cairo  on  the  fifteenth  of  Hamazan,  in  the  year  362. 

In  all  these  changes,  the  first  to  follow  the  party  of  the 
invaders  was  the  Ameer  Alhasan  Ben  Keuuz  ;  forgetting  the 
homage  he  had  proffered,  and  his  ancient  alliance,  with  the 
many  obligations  he  owed  to  the  Omeyas  of  Spain,  he 
caused  Prince  Maad  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  his  towns  ;  and 
in  that  obstinately  contested  struggle  he  assisted  Balkin 
Ben  Zeir  against  the  Andalusians,  through  the  w^hole  of 
the  sanguinary  war  that  ensued. 

When  the  accounts  of  Alhasan's  disloyrdty  were  brought 
to  King  Alhakem,  he  was  much  displeased.  He  commanded 
that  ships  should  be  prepared  without  delay  in  all  the  ports 
of  Andalusia,  being  resolved  to  send  a  powerful  army 
against  Balkin  Ben  Zeir,  and  still  more  against  the  perfi- 
dious and  ungrateful  Ameer  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz. 

Troops  were  assembled  accordingly  with  great  diligence. 
Tadmir,  Elvira,  Raya,  and  Algarve,  all  sent  their  banners  at 
the  appointed  time ;  when  the  forces  embarked  under  the 
command  of  the  Wali  Muhamad  Ben  Alcasim,  of  the 
family  of  the  Meruans.  From  Algezira-Alhadra,  that 
general  then  passed  over  to  Medina  Cebta,  which  he  did  in 
the  moon  of  Bebie  Primera  of  the  year  362. 

Nor  were  the  troops  of  Andalusia  permitted  long  to 
remain  in  repose.  The  Ameer  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz  came 
forth  against  them  with  many  of  the  Barbary  Cabilas  ;  and 
on  the  confines  of  Tangiers  the  two  hosts  met  in  battle. 
The  place  of  combat  was  that  known  as  Alfohos  Beni 
Masrag ;  and  there,  after  a  stubborn  fight,  the  troops  of 
Andalusia  were  defeated.  Their  general,  the  Wali  Mu- 
hamad Ben  Alcasim,  died  sword  in  hand,  as  did  many  of 
the  cavaliers  of  his  host ;  others   fled  from    the   slaughter  j 
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and  of  these,  a  part  took  refuge  in   Tangiers :    while  the 
remainder,  fljing  to  Cebta,  shut  themselves  up  in  that  city. 

The  Andalusian  generals  then  wrote  to  Cordova,  entreat- 
ing King  Alhakem  to  send  them  such  a  force  as  should 
enable  them  to  oppose  their  enemies,  who  were  well 
experienced  in  wars,  as  well  as  very  numerous.  Deeply 
grieved  by  the  bad  fortune  of  his  arms,  and  that  unhappy 
battle  of  Tangiers,  the  king  commanded  his  Walies  of  the 
provinces  to  send  him  their  banners ;  and  having  assembled 
a  large  force,  with  great  store  of  provisions  and  large  sums 
of  gold,  he  entrusted  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the 
General  Gralib,  called  Sahib  Garuba,  a  man  of  much  valour, 
and  well  practised  in  matters  of  war.  Giving  this  Wali  his 
instructions,  Alhakem  told  him  that  from  his  bravery  he 
hoped  not  only  the  conquest  of  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  the 
recovery  of  all  the  fortresses,  and  the  subjection  of  that 
rebellious  people. 

When  dismissing  the  General  from  his  presence,  Alhakem 
said : 

"  I  do  not  permit  thee  to  return  but  as  victor  or  as  a 
corpse.  Thine  object  is  to  conquer ;  and  with  this  in  view, 
see  that  thou  spare  no  effort  and  no  cost ;  above  all,  let  not 
avarice,  or  the  wish  to  spare  my  treasure,  be  apparent  in  thy 
reward  of  the  brave." 

Galib  thereupon  departed  from  Cordova  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  and  immense  stores  of  all  things  comprising 
the  munitions  of  war.  The  setting  forth  of  that  army  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  moon  Xawal  in  the  year  362.* 

The  fame  of  the  armament  conducted  by  Galib  did  not 
fail  to  fly  before  it ;  and  the  Ameer  Alhasan  became  alarmed. 
He  abandoned  the  city  of  Biserta,  taking  from  it  his  harem 
and  all  his  treasures,  which  he  bore  to  Hisn-Hijar  Anosor, 
or  the  Eock  of  Eagles,  a  fortress  considered  inaccessible,  and 
where  he  consequently  believed  his  riches  and  his  family  to 
be  placed  in  security.  Galib  Garuba  was  meanwhile  crossing 
the  sea,  and  passed  from  Alhadra  to  Alcazar  de  Masamuda, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Alhasan  BenKenuz,with  his  Cabilas 
of  Barbary  ;  and  against  these  troops  he  contended  for  some 
days,  with  varied  fortune. 

*  a.D.  973. 
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But  it  now  chanced,  that  hj  secret  communications  with 
the  Xeques  and  Alcaldes  of  those  tribes,  Galib  succeeded 
in  persuading  many  of  them  to  abandon  Alhasan's  party, 
for  which  he  made  them  many  Lirge  presents,  with  promises 
in  still  greater  abundance.  Some  of  these  leaders  passed  at 
once  over  to  his  camp ;  and  there  were  at  length  so  many 
prevailed  on  to  leave  the  host  of  Alhasan  during  one  night, 
that  when  the  next  day  broke,  the  Ameer  discovered  himself 
to  be  left  alone  with  only  the  cavaliers  of  his  own  train  to 
attend  him.  Finding  this,  he  fled  before  the  dawn  had 
made  greater  progress,  and  took  refuge  in  his  fortress  on 
the  Rock  of  Eagles. 

But  Galib  G-aruba  pursued  him  with  all  his  cavalry ; 
and  being  iuistantly  afterwards  followed  by  the  whole 
host,  they  laid  close  siege  to  the  place.  Among  other 
precautions,  the  Andalusian  general  then  cut  off  the  water 
which  supported  the  defenders  of  the  fortress,  who  were 
thus  reduced  to  a  fearful  necessity. 

Now  among  the  royal  army,  there  were  men  who,  believing 
in  auguries  and  soothsayings,  had  given  rise  to  a  report, 
that  unless  the  fortress  were  surrendered  within  a  given 
delay,  their  General  would  be  lost,  with  all  his  host.  This 
term  was  fast  approaching,  and  .fearful  of  the  discourage- 
ment that  might  affect  his  troops  if  the  siege  were  prolonged, 
Galib  pressed  on  the  preparations  for  assault  with  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  but  at  the  same  time  sent  proposals 
of  surrender  to  the  Ameer  Alhasan,  which  the  latter,  find- 
ing himself  without  resources,  was  fain  to  accept.  The 
Andalusian  general  then  assured  him  of  security  for  himself 
and  his  family,  with  the  same  for  all  the  treasures  he  had 
stored  in  the  f  )rtress,  or  in  other  places  of  deposit.  But 
he  added  the  condition,  that  Alhasan  should  place  his  own 
person  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  General,  to  be  taken  by 
him  into  Spain,  there  to  await  the  pleasure  of  Alhakem 
Almostansir  Billah. 

These  conditions  were  made  iu  the  moon  of  Muharram 
of  the  year  363 ;  and  on  the  same  day  Alhasan  quitted  the 
fortress  with  his  family,  surrendering  the  place  to  the 
General  Galib  Garuba. 

The  victor  instantly  dispatched  an  account  of  his  success 
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to  King  Alhakein  ;  and  much  rejoicing  was  then  made  in 
Cordova,  where  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  had  been 
anxiously  desired.  Galib  then  continued  his  efforts  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  country.  He  conquered  the  generals, 
who  still  held  out,  in  several  actions ;  and  eventually  re- 
covering the  towns  of  Almagreb,  he  occupied  all  the 
fortresses,  insomuch  that  there  remained  at  length  no  Al- 
caidia  in  all  the  land,  of  which  the  the  troops  of  Sanhaga 
could  boast  themselves  the  masters. 

The  Greneral  Galib  next  proceeded  to  Medina  Fez,  of 
which  he  also  took  possession,  appointing  Muhamad  Ben 
Aly  Fesus  governor  therein  for  the  quarter  of  the  Cairvanese, 
and  Abdelkerim  Ben  Thalaba  for  that  of  the  Andalusians. 

Having  thus  tranquillized  and  restored  to  its  allegiance  the 
whole  land  of  Almagreb,  Galib  Garuba  then  returned  to 
Spain,  taking  with  him  the  Ameer  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz, 
and  many  other  nobles  of  the  Edrisia  and  Caduta  families, 
whom  he  had  assembled  from  all  the  lordships  and  provinces 
of  Almagreb,  so  that  the  Omeyas  of  Spain  now  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  all  those  dominions. 

With  this  company  of  cavaliers,  the  General  Galib  de- 
parted from  Medina  Fez  at  the  end  of  E^amazan  in  the  year 
363  ;  and  having  arrived  at  Cebta,  they  there  embarked  in 
the  Spanish  ships,  and  set  sail  for  Gezira-Alhadra.  From 
that  place  Galib  Garuba  wrote  to  King  Alhakem,  giving 
notice  of  his  arrival,  and  requesting  permission  to  repair 
to  Cordova  with  the  Ameer  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz,  his  family, 
and  the  other  cavaliers  whom  the  general  had  brought  in 
his  company. 

In  reply  to  these  letters,  Alhakem  dispatched  his 
Forenicos,  or  couriers,,  according  the  permission  desired,  and 
requesting  the  General  Galib  to  present  himself  forthwith  at 
Cordova  with  all  the  Cavaliers  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied. The  king  also  gave  orders  that  the  victorious 
General,  with  the  company  he  brought,  should  be  honour- 
ably received  and  entertained  at  all  the  Posadas  on  the 
way  between  the  Coast  and  the  Capital. 
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CHAP.  XCII. — Of  the  ahiuval  op  the  ameeb  alhasan  ben  KENFa 

IN  CORDOVA,  AND  OF  OTHER  EVENTS. 

"When  these  travellers  had  now  approached  the  capital,  and 
were  within  the  Comarca  of  Cordova,  King  Alhakem  Al- 
mostansir  Billah  commanded  his  nephew  Abdelaziz  Ben 
Almondhir,  who  was  captain  of  his  Andalusian  guard,  to  go 
forth,  with  others  of  tlie  principal  Xeques  and  A^iziers,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  them ;  nay,  the  king  himself, 
mounting  his  horse,  followed  some  time  after,  accompanied 
by  otlier  generals  of  his  guard  and  by  many  nobles,  he  also 
proceeding  to  some  distance  from  the  city  with  tlie  same 
intent. 

When  the  Ameer  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz  beheld  the  king, 
he  descended  from  his  horse,  as  did  the  other  Xeques  of 
Almagreb,  and  prostrated  himself  at  Alhakem's  feet ;  but 
the  latter  raised  him,  and  commanded  that  he  should  resume 
his  seat  in  the  saddle ;  the  Xeques  of  Almagreb  holding  the 
stirrups  as  he  did  so.  The  whole  company  then  entered  the 
city,  the  population  of  which  had  come  forth  to  receive 
them.  The  Greneral  Galib  Garuba  placed  himself,  by  order 
of  Alhakem,  at  that  monarch's  side ;  and  thus  they  rode  to 
the  royal  palace. 

This  great  day,  so  much  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Cor- 
dova, was  the  first  of  Muharram,  in  the  year  364.  The 
concourse  of  people  who  crowded  to  see  this  triumph  of 
Galib,  and  the  Andalusian  cavalry  arriving  from  Almagreb, 
wau  innumerable. 

When  they  reached  the  Alcazar,  King  iVlhakem  offered 
the  Ameer  Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz  the  shelter  and  protection 
of  one  of  his  own  royal  abodes,  assigning  to  him  the  palace 
of  Mogneiz  as  his  dwelling,  and  that  of  his  family,  while  to 
the  other  Xeques  and  cavaliers  of  the  Beni  Edris  and 
Caduta  races,  he  appointed  a  residence  in  other  distinguished 
houses.  Large  revenues  were  assigned  to  Alhasan  and  all  his 
company  by  the  King  Alhakem,  and  each  was  much  gratified 
by  the  generosity  of  that  sovereign,  who  was  said  to  have 
spent  more  gold  for  those  seven  hundred  cavaliers  than  had 
ever  before  been  expended  for  seven  thousand.  Thus  many  of 
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them  established  their  final  residence  at  Cordova,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  king. 

But  the  Ameer  Alhasan  himself  had  not  been  long  in 
Cordova  before  he  begged  permission  from  Alhakem  to 
return,  with  his  family,  to  Africa ;  and  although  much  dis- 
pleased at  that  request,  the  king  would  not  refuse  to  grant 
it ;  yet  as  his  Viziers  were  equally  unwilling  with  himself 
to  see  the  Ameer  depart,  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his  con- 
sent that  Alhasan  should  not  take  up  his  abode  in  Almagreb, 
but  in  the  East  of  Africa,  whither  he  oiF(A*ed  to  conduct  him 
with  his  family  and  all  his  treasures,  in  ships  of  his  own. 
Alhasan  Ben  Kenuz  returned  thanks  for  that  condescension, 
and  made  haste  to  prepare  for  his  departure. 

Now  among  the  valuables  possessed  by  the  Ameer  was  a 
mass  of  amber  of  extraordinary  size,  which  had  been  found 
floating  on  the  sea  coast  during  the  time  of  his  sovereignty 
in  Almagreb  ;  and  as  the  King  Alhakem  had  heard  of  this 
wonderful  production,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  see  it,  the 
Ameer  was  compelled  to  offer  that  rarity  to  his  acceptance, 
as  a  parting  gift,  although  it  was  not  without  reluctance 
that  he  did  so.  Alhakem  commanded  that  the  present 
should  be  placed  among  his  treasures,  and  it  was  there  pre- 
served accordingly  until  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  tlie 
Omeyas,  when  it  returned  to  the  house  of  Alhasan. 

The  Ameer  then  departed  with  his  family  and  his  riches, 
embarking  at  Almeria  in  the  ships  of  King  Alhakem,  and 
passing,  after  a  fortunate  voyage,  to  the  city  of  Tunis,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  year  365.  From  Tunis  he  repaired  to 
Egypt,  TN-ith  the  sons  of  his  uncle,  where  he  sought  a  shelter 
from  Nazar  Ben  Maad,  Soldan  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  who 
received  him  very  kindly,  assured  him  of  his  protection,  and 
offered  him  aid  against  all  his  enemies.  Alhasan  Ben 
Kenuz  remained  there  accordingly  a  very  considerable  time  ; 
and  that  same  year  the  Soldan  wrote  a  boastful  and  haughty 
letter  to  King  Alhakem,  threatening  him  with  his  whole 
power,  and  calling  him  the  usurper  of  the  States  of  Alma- 
greb. But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  matter  was, 
that  this  very  Soldan  had  but  just  completed  his  own  forcible 
seizure  of  Egypt, — and  was  oppressing  the  people  of  that 
country  with  the  most  unheard-of  cruelty. 

In  this  year,  King  Alhakem  made  Giaftar,  son  of  his 
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llagib  Othniau  Abulhasaii,  captain  of  his  guard.  This 
(riaffar  had  the  year  before  been  Governor  of  Majorca.  To 
the  office  of  Cadi  of  the  Aljama  of  Cordova,  the  king 
appointed  the  learned  Sevillian  Ahmed  Ben  Abdelmelic  Ben 
llaxem,  known  as  El  Mocui,  and  who  had  twice  before 
been  elected  to  tliat  charge,  but  had  each  time  declined  to 
accept  it.  Ahmed  Ben  Abdelmelic  belonged  to  the  council 
of  state,  and  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  king, 
to  whom  he  had  presented  a  very  learned  book  treating  of 
the  policy  of  princes,  and  comprising  numerous  maxims  of 
good  government.  The  book  consisted  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  chapters ;  Ahmed  Ben  Abdelmelic  had  been 
assisted  in  the  composition  thereof  by  the  wise  Obeidala  El 
Moaiti,  and  the  work  was  so  entirely  acceptable  to  King  Al- 
hakem,  that  he  proved  his  admiration  of  the  authors  by 
making  them  both  members  of  his  Mexuar  or  Council  of 
State,  where  they  were  the  worthy  colleagues  of  that  dis- 
tinguished sage,  the  Cadi  Aben  Zaibi,  who  was  President 
of  that  assembly. 

To  the  renowned  historian  Ahmed  Ben  Said  El  ITamdani, 
King  Alhakem  presented  a  beautiful  house  in  Medina 
Azahra,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  composition  of 
a  truly  noble  work, — even  his  History  of  Spain.  The  king 
also  gave  a  house  near  the  royal  palace  to  Jusuf  Ben 
Harun  El  Arramedi,  known  as  Abu  Amar,  who  was  reported 
to  be  the  most  distinguished  among  all  the  men  of  genius 
then  flourishing  at  Cordova.  He  had  j)resented  to  Alhakem 
two  elegant  poems, — one  on  the  Chase,  the  other  on  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  Chivalry. 

Of  Jusuf  Ben  Harun,  Abulwalid  Ben  El  Fardi  relates 
the  following  story,  which  he  received  from  his  own  lips,  and 
repeats  in  the  w^ords  of  Jusuf: — 

"  I  had  one  day  gone  forth,  after  the  prayer  of  the  Jmna,'* 
says  Ben  Harun,  *'  and  passing  along  the  bank  of  the  Gua- 
dalquiver,  I  came  to  the  gardens  of  Beni  Meruan.  There  I 
met  a  slave  girl  of  most  extraordinary  beauty;  never  in  all  my 
life  had  I  seen  one  whose  grace  and  loveliness  could  equal 
those  displayed  in  her  person.  I  saluted  her,  and  she  replied 
with  iiifiuite  perfection  of  manner;  for  not  only  was  she  pleas- 
ing, but  in  the  highest  degree  modest  and  discreet.  The  tone 
other  voice  in  speaking  was  of  asweetness  that  rejoiced  theears. 
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and  entered  througli  them  to  the  soul,  insomuch  that  the 
grace  of  her  person,  the  melody  of  her  voice,  and  the 
charm  of  her  words,  deprived  me  of  my  self-government,  and 
subjugated  my  heart. 

Then  I  said  to  her :  "  Now,  by  Allah,  I  conjure  thee  to 
tell  me !  am  I  to  call  thee  sister  or  mother  ?"  And  she 
replied  : 

"  Thou  mayst  call  me  mother,  if  it  so  please  thee." 
Whereupon  I  continued  : 

"  And  can  I  merit  to  know  what  is  thy  name  ?"  To  which 
she  made  answer  and  said  :  "  I  am  called  Halewa." 

"  Under  happy  auspices,"*  said  I,  "  did  they  give  thee 
that  sweet  name."  But  now,  as  the  hour  of  Alazar  was 
approaching,  the  damsel  commenced  her  return  towards  the 
city,  while  I  followed  close  on  her  steps. 

When  we  came  to  the  bridge,  she  said  to  me  :  "  By 
Allah !  either  go  forward  or  remain  at  greater  distance 
behind  me,  that  decorum  be  preserv'ed,  and  no  sin  com- 
mitted." 

Then  said  I :  "  And  shall  this,  by  my  unhappy  fate,  be 
the  last  conversation  that  I  may  hope  to  hold  with  thee  ?" 
To  which  she  replied :  "No,  certainly,  it  shall  not  be  the 
last,  if  thou  desire  to  have  it  renewed." 

"  But  when,  then,"  said  I,  "  may  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  thee  again  ?" 

"  Every  Juma,"  she  replied,  "  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the 
same  place."  Saying  this,  the  damsel  departed  and  was 
gone. 

And  now,  as  saith  Aben  Amar,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
ask  if  I  found  my  way  to  the  gardens  of  the  Beni  Meruau 
on  the  following  Juma,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  long 
year  in  arriving,  I  went  forth,  as  in  the  first  case,  from 
the  bridge ;  and  in  the  gardens  I  found  the  damsel,  who 

*  The  words  of  the  original  are  here,  *'  Con  buenas  fadas ;"  and 
"  Hacer  buenas  fadas  "  was  the  phrase  used  among  the  Moslemah  of 
Spain,  according  to  our  author,  to  express  the  festival  always  held  on 
giving  a  cliild  its  name,  which  was  done  on  the  eighth  day  after  its 
birth.  The  father  or  grandfather  of  the  infant  whispered  into  its  ear 
tlie  name  which  he  had  determined  to  bestow  on  it  after  due  invocation 
of  Allali ;  a  part  of  the  food  prepared  for  the  occasion  was  then  given 
to  the  poor,  or,  if  tlie  parents  were  rich,  the  hair  of  the  child  was 
weighed,  and  its  weight  in  gold  was  distributed  to  the  needy. 
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appeared  to  me  even  more  beautiful  than  before.  We  saluted 
each  other ;  and  our  confideHce  increased  as  we  returned  to 
the  city ;  when  we  were  about  to  separate,  I  inquired, 
"  What  price  would  thine  owner  ask  for  thee,  if  he  were 
covetous  of  money  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  capable  of 
selling  thee  ?"  And  she  answered  me:  "Three  hundred 
mitcales  of  gold." 

Then  said  I  to  myself :  "  That  is  not  a  great  price  to  pay 
for  so  rich  a  treasure." 

Now  at  this  time  it  chanced  that  I  Avas  compelled  to 
journey  to  Saragossa,  where  I  visited  the  Grovernor  Abde- 
rahman  Ben  Muhamad,  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  verses, 
which  have  since  become  well  known,  and  in  which  I 
described  the  graces  and  beauties  of  the  exquisite  Halewa. 
I  furthermore  related  to  the  Wali  my  adventure.  He  then 
presented  me  with  the  three  hundred  mitcales  of  gold,  which 
I  diminished  only  by  the  costs  of  the  journey,  returning 
witli  rapid  flight  to  my  desired  Cordova  and  the  longed-for 
gardens  of  the  Beni  Meruan. 

But  alas !  and  woe  to  my  heart !  I  could  there  find  no 
trace  of  her  whom  I  sought.  My  hopes  being  lost,  I  dis- 
posed myself  to  return  to  my  native  place,  and  was  taking 
leave  of  one  of  my  friends  at  the  door  of  his  house,  when 
lie  requested  me  to  enter,  led  me  into  his  apartment,  and 
invited  me  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  divan.  He  rose  up 
presently  afterwards,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  lower 
room  in  search  of  certain  papers.  Then  a  woman,  covered 
with  a  veil,  who  was  also  in  the  apartment,  but  at  whom  I 
had  not  before  ventured  to  look  with  curiosity,  rose  suddenly 
from  her  seat  and,  lifting  her  veil,  exclaimed : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  thou  dost  not  know  me  ?" 

Thereupon  mine  eyes  were  instantly  dazzled  by  the 
beauty  of  Halewa  herself,  and  I  answered,  trembling  :  "  Oh  ! 
lieaven  !  what  do  I  see  !  what  do  I  hear !  Didst  thou  not 
tell  me  that  thou  wert  the  slave  of — such  an  one  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  did  tell  thee  so,"  she  replied,  with  a  troubled 
voice  ;  and  was  about  to  proceed,  when  her  lord  returned, 
and  we  were  both  compelled  to  be  silent. 

Then  I  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  my  heart,  which  I 
felt  sinking  in  my  bosom ;  and,  fearing  lest  the  paleness  of 
Kiy  face  should  betray  me,  I  comphiined  of  a  sudden  indis- 
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position,  and,  excusing  myself  to  my  friend,  departed  from 
the  house.  It  was  on  this  occasion  thp.t  I.  wrote  those  seven 
canzonets  to  that  beautiful  slave,  wliicli  so  greatly  pleased  my 
friends,  while  they  equally  offended  the  master  of  Halewa, 
and  were  the  cause  of  her  misfortune  as  well  as  mine. 

And  the  matter  was  on  this  wise :  King  Alhakeui  Ben 
Abderahman  conceived  a  wish  to  behold  a  slave  so  highly 
eulogised,  and  so  warmly  sung  by  the  poet ;  wherefore, 
knowing  that  Abu  Aby  El  Cali  had  her  in  his  house,  he 
contrived  to  pay  her  a  visit  during  the  Azala  of  the  Juma, 
which  had  been  appointed  for  the  entry  of  those  Envoys 
sent  by  the  king  of  the  Christians. 

Now  on  that  day,  the  Cadi  Mondhir  Ben  Said  El  Boluti, 
so  called  from  a  country-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Cordova, 
called  Fohos  Albolut,  was  to  preside  in  the  Aljama,  and  the 
king  desired  the  Cadi  to  prolong  his  discourse  through  all 
the  time  of  the  Envoy's  entrance,  knowing  that  Abu  Aly, 
the  owner  of  the  beautiful  slave,  would  not  fail  to  be  then 
in  the  Aljama,  and  wishing  him  to  be  detained  there  as  long 
as  possible.  And  in  effect,  the  Cadi  Mondhir,  who  was  a 
good  speaker  and  had  a  fine  voice,  did  prolong  his  discourse, 
as  he  had  been  desired,  but  at  the  end,  and  surely  with 
malicious  intent,  he  said : 

"To-day  I  have  spoken  at  some  length,  seeing  that  the 
youthful  hearer,  who  is  no  friend  to  long  discourses,  is  not 
present  to-day,  because  she  is  detained  by  the  king,  as  it 
were  in  a  corner,  in  a  certain  lonely  part  of  the  city  ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  king — whose  enjoyments  may  God 
prolong  - 1  should  not  be  here  myself,  since  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  to  li^r^ten,  but  should  be  gazing  with  the  multitude 
who  throng  the  way  to  behold  the  Envoys  of  the  Christian, 
since  I  also  am  as  fond  of  new  things  and  strange  sights 
as  any  other  man." 

From  this  visit  there  sprang  jealousy  and  discords.  The 
poet  Arramedi  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison ;  while  the  damsel  got  'l^to  trouble  with  her 
master.  *-'/' 

Homaidi  relates  of  this  Jusuf  Arramedi,  that  while  he  was 
in  prison  he  wrote  eulogies  on  King  iVlhakem  Ben  Abde- 
rahman, with  a  book  treating  of  birds,  wherein  he  described 
all  the  properties  and  qualities  of  those  beautiful  creatures 
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in  ycry  elegant  verses.  He  likewise  wrote  a  supplication  to 
Prince  Hixem,  entreating  him  to  intercede  with  his  father, 
King  Alhakem,  for  the  restoration  of  his  liberty. 

Homaidi  adds,  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  that  ingenious 
work  on  birds,  which  was  one  of  great  perfection  and  high 
vahie,  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  the  subject  matter. 


CHAP.  XCIII.— Of  the  oath  of  allegiance   taken   to  prince 

HIXEM   BEN     ALUAKEM,    WITH    NOTICES    OF    CEKTAIN    OF    THE    WISE 
MEN    OF  ANDALUSIA. 

To  gratify  the  Sultana  Sobeiha,  mother  of  Prince  Hixem, 
the  declaration  that  her  son  was  heir  to  the  crown  was 
made  in  Cordova  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  although 
the  prince  was  then  but  a  child.  The  Walies  of  the 
principal  Capitanias,  or  military  districts,  the  Viziers  and 
Alcatibes,  or  secretaries,  with  the  generals  of  military 
districts,  and  the  Alcaldes  of  Coras,  or  Circles,  from  all  the 
provinces,  were  convoked  for  that  purpose,  when  there  w^ere 
great  festivals  and  rejoicings. 

On  this  occasion,  many  elegant  compositions  in  verse 
were  presented  to  the  king,  who  loved  poetry  exceedingly ; 
some  of  these  effusions  were  composed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  then  in  Spain.  The  verses  of  Aben 
Amar  Arremedi  were  particularly  admired,  as  were  those  of 
Ahmed  Ben  Perag  of  Jaen,  with  some  that  were  composed 
by  Abdallah,  brother  of  the  latter  ;  but  neither  Aben  A.mar 
nor  Ahmed  Ben  Perag,  who  were  both  in  prison,  recovered 
their  liberty  on  that  account ;  and  of  those  two  accomplished 
persons  it  was  said,  that  they  were  like  the  nightingales, 
whose  sweet  and  admirable  songs  not  unfrequently  cost  them 
the  freedom  of  their  lives. 

Aben  Perag,  of  Jaen,  had  been  the  compiler  of  that  select 
collection  of  poems  entitled  "  The  Gardens,"  which  he  had 
presented  to  King  Alhakem  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  when  Ahmed  Ben  Perag  was  much  favoured  by  that 
monarch,  at  whose  hands  he  received  many  large  rewards 
and  especial  marks  of  distinction.     The  collection  of  AhiaeJ 
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Een  Yerag  was  esteemed  by  all  the  learned,  whether  of  the 
east  or  west,  even  more  than  was  that  of  Abi  Beeri  Ben 
Daiid  El  Ispahan!,  which  he  entitled  "  The  Flowers." 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  poems  found  in  "  The 
Flowers"  are  also  inserted  in  "  The  Grardens  ;"  and  the 
latter  is,  like  the  former,  divided  into  one  hundred  chapters, 
each  of  which  contains  one  hundred  separate  pieces ;  but 
the  work  of  Ahmed  Ferag  has  not  a  single  line  w^hich  is  not 
written  by  a  Spanish  poet,  and  the  book  is  one  of  great  value. 
Yet  the  poor  Ahmed,  despite  these  claims  to  consideration, 
having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  king,  continued  a  captive 
all  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  ended  his  life  in  prison. 

In  addition  to  those  noble  spirits  at  that  time  flou- 
rishing in  Cordova,  there  were  many  men  of  remarkable 
genius  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  provinces  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  Cadi  of  Badajoz,  Abu  Walid  Ben  Jonas  Ben 
Abdallah,  the  fame  of  whose  ability  caused  the  king  lo 
invite  him  to  the  capital  of  Cordova. 

But  x\bu  Walib  soon  became  weary  of  the  noise  and 
hollow  vanities  of  a  city.  He  longed  for  the  restoration  of 
his  quiet ;  and  requesting  Alhakem's  permission  to  retire 
from  the  Court,*  he  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  retreat  in 
Algarve,  where  he  wrote  many  books  of  an  ascetic  character, 
in  manifestation  of  his  contempt  for  the  turmoils  of  human 
life. 

Gratitude  to  king  Alhakem,  and  the  force  of  his  own  genius, 
were  also  manifested,  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity  above 
alluded  to,  by  the  Grranadine,  Aben  Isa  El  Grasani,  who  then 
presented  to  Alhakem  his  well-known  "  Treatise  on  Geo- 
graphy," with  an  elegEnt  "  Description  of  the  Comarcas  of 
Elvira."  The  first  of  bhese  works  he  had  completed  during 
certain  travels,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  king,into  Egypt 
and  other  countries  of  the  East. 

Among  the  learned  men  of  Guadalajara  who  likewise 
distinguished  themselv  ^s  at  the  taking  of  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  were  Ahmed  Ben  Chalaf  Ben  IMuliamad  Ben 
Fortun  El  Madyuni,  and  Ahmed  Ben  Muza  Ben  Yanqui. 

*  Ah,  Jonas  of  my  heart !  the  wiser  man  you  ;  and  the  rather  if  one 
might  but  have  hoped  that  you  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  essential 
"  one, '  to  whom  you  could  say  "  how  pleasant  is  this  solitude  :"  but  what 
follows  is  in  direct  prohibition  of  that  hope. 
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The  latter,  after  having  studied  in  his  native  place  under  the 
renowned  Walib  Ben  Maaera,  and  at  Toledo  with  Abderah- 
man  Ben  Isa  Ben  Modareg,  passed  on  to  the  East.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Egypt,  and  visited  Mecca,  whence  he 
returned  in  time  to  arrive  in  Cordova  at  the  moment  of  the 
great  ceremony.  Abderahman  Ben  Isa  was  accompanied 
by  Ben  Sadie  Ben  Chalaf  Ben  Babil  of  Toledo,  a  citizen  of 
Bargas,  who  had  been  visiting  the  Temple  of  Aiaksa,  and 
was  then  on  his  return. 

The  essays  of  Ibrahim  Ben  Chaira  Abu  Ishac  were  like- 
wise much  admired  on  the  occasion  now  in  question.  This 
writer,  called  also  Aben  Asbag,  of  Seville,  was  greatly 
renowned  for  his  descriptive  poems.  The  works  of  Suleiman 
Ben  Batal,  of  Badajoz,  were  in  like  manner  much  applauded. 
He  had  received  the  name  of  Ain  Gudi,  because  many  of 
his  verses  commence  with  that  phrase,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted "  Happy  eyes."  Other  persons  gave  equally  brilliant 
proofs  of  their  genius  at  the  same  time ;  and  among  their 
was  Suleiman  Ben  Chalaf  Ben  Amer,  known  as  Abeti 
Gamron  of  Cordova,  who  had  been  Cadi  of  Ecija,  and  is 
now  living  in  the  Capital,  his  abode  being  in  the  Chandae, 
or  fosse  of  the  suburb  of  Arregegila.  Him  the  king  made 
Vizier  of  his  council. 

Yahye  Be  a  Hixem  El  Meruani  was  another  of  those  for- 
tunate sons  of  song  whose  voices  were  raised  on  that  great 
occasion,  as  was  that  learned  poet  of  Cordova,  Tahye  Ben 
Hudheil.  Jonas  Ben  Mesaud,  of  the  Kusafa  of  Cordova, 
likewise  came  forth  at  the  same  auspicious  moment.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Description  of  the  Gardens." 

Nor  was  Taix  Ben  Said,  of  Baena,  absent ;  but  he  was 
then  distinguished  principally  for  the  marvellous  elegance 
of  the  copies  which  he  made  of  such  poems  as  obtained  the 
preference  and  were  distinguished  by  the  approbation  of 
King  Alhakem. 

And  now,  since  learning  and  poetry  were  so  much 
esteemed  in  Spain,  it  was  fo*and  that  even  the  women  had 
become  studious  in  their  retirement ;  nor  were  there  want- 
ing many  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their  good  and 
ingenious  compositions.  King  Alhakem  had,  for  example, 
a  very  beautiful  damsel  in  his  Alcazar  at  Lobna,  who  was 
learned  in  grammar,  loved  poetry,  and  was  well  skilled  in 
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arithmetic  and  other  sciences  ;  she  was  a  singularly  elegant 
writer  also,  and  composed  very  beautiful  letters. 

Of  her  services  King  Alhakem  often  availed  himself,  when 
he  had  letters  of  secret  import  to  prepare  j  and  there  was  no 
one  in  the  palace  who  could  equal  her  for  the  acuteness  of 
her  perceptions,  the  force  and  the  elegance  of  her  style,  the 
propriety  of  her  thoughts,  or  the  sweetness  of  her  numbers. 

There  was  also  a  certain  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Zacaria  El 
Xableri,  a  servant  of  the  Eoyal  House,  whose  writing  was  of 
great  perfection,  and  who  copied  manuscripts  for  the  king ; 
with  Ayxa  the  daughter  of  Ahmed  Ben  Muhamad,  Cadim  of 
Cordova,  who  was  much  renowned  for  her  learning  and 
otlier  qualities  :  of  her,  Aben  Hayan  discourses  to  the  eftect 
that  there  was  no  damsel  in  Spain  who  could  surpass  her 
in  beauty  or  in  the  praiseworthy  manner  of  her  lite,  while 
there  were  few  who  could  approach  the  distinction  to  which 
Ayxa  had  attained  in  erudition,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  She 
wrote  eulogies  on  the  various  kings  and  princes  of  her 
time,  and  all  admired  the  merit  of  her  compositions,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  characters  in  which  they  were  written, 
whether  on  paper  or  vellum. 

A  very  precious  collection  of  books  on  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  was  made  by  Cadfa  the  daughter  of  Giaifar  Ben 
Noseir  El  Temimi,  who  composed  good  verses  also,  which 
she  furthermore  sang  with  a  voice  of  wonderful  sweetness. 
Mary  em,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Jacub,  El  Faisoli  of  Xilbe,  was 
the  instructress  in  erudition  and  poetry  of  damsels  belong- 
ing to  the  principal  families  of  Seville,  where  she  taught 
with  much  renown,  and  from  her  school  it  was  that  many 
maidens  who  subsequently  rendered  themselves  illustrious 
by  their  graces  and  acquirements,  came  forth  to  form  the 
delight  of  the  palaces  of  princes  and  great  nobles. 

E-adhia,  called  the  Fortunate  Star,  the  freed-woman  of 
King  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah,  by  whom  she  was 
resigned  to  his  son  the  Prince  Alhakem,  was  the  admiration 
of  her  age  for  her  elegant  verses  and  for  the  profound 
learning  displayed  in  her  historical  works.  After  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  Fortunate  Star  travelled  much  in  the  East, 
where  she  was  applauded  by  the  learned  in  all  parts,  and 
wherever  she  appeared  the  renown  of  Badhia  was  found  to 
have  gone  before  her. 
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Following  the  example  of  the  King,  his  Walies,  Viziers, 
and  powerful  Xeques,  whether  of  the  capital  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces, protected  learning  and  honoured  men  of  genius, 
never  losing  an  opportunity  for  making  manifest  the  esteem 
in  which  they  held  the  acquirements  of  such  persons. 

Alcasim  Ben  Asbag  of  Baeni,  speaking  of  the  Cadi  of 
Cordova,  Muhamad  Ben  Ishac  Ben  8elim,  informs  us  that 
he  was  indeed  an  austere  and  dignified  person,  but,  when 
the  occasion  presented  itself,  w^as  ever  proved  to  be  as  affable 
as  he  was  learned:  Aben  Asbag  relates  of  him  a  story  which 
he  repeats  from  the  Cadi  Jonas,  who  tells  it  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  at  Cordova,  and  near 
the  Fountains,  there  dwelt  Aben  Safaran  El  Xeibani,  near 
whose  house  the  Cadi  Muhamad  Ben  Ishac  was  one  day 
passing  on  horseback,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  rain,  which 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  shelter.  He  therefore  entered  the 
Dihliz  or  Court  of  El  Xeibani,  where  he  sat  on  his  horse 
proposing  to  await  the  return  of  fair  weather- 
But  Aben  Safaran  coming  forth  from  his  apartment,  en- 
treated the  Cadi  to  alight,  and  Muhamad  Ben  Ishac  accom- 
panied him  to  his  habitation.  The  compliments  of  reception 
having  being  exchanged,  and  the  guest  being  seated  in  the 
place  of  honour,  El  Xeibani  said  : — 

"  I  have  a  damsel  of  this  city  in  my  house,  who  hath  the 
sweetest  voice  that  can  be  heard,  and  if  it  please  thee  to 
listen,  she  shall  sing  thee  an  Axara*  from  the  Book  of  God, 
or  if  thou  prefer  them,  verses  chosen  at  thy  pleasure." 

The  Cadi  replied : — "  In  happy  hour  !  be  it  as  thou  hast 
said  ;'*   when  a  damsel  more  lovely  than  human  eyes  had 

*  The  Moslemah  divide  the  Koran  into  one  hundred  and  fourteen  Suras 
or  Chapters  of  somewhat  unequal  length,  and  each  Sura  they  further- 
more divide  into  Hizbes  or  Sections,  which  are  finally  subdivided  into 
a  certain  number  of  Axaras  or  minor  divisions,  which  may  be  called 
chapters,  each  containing  ten  verses,  and  the  Alcoranic  verse  is  called 
Aleya.  At  the  commencement  of  each  Sura  is  given  the  title  thereof,  with 
the  number  of  verses  it  contains,  and  whether  made  public  in  Mecca 
or  Medina.  The  whole  work  they  call  "  The  Book  of  God,"  and  the 
"  Tanzil,"  or  *'  Descended  from  Heaven."  The  word  Alcoran  means  the 
lecture  or  reading  par  excellence^  and  to  be  Mocri  or  E-eader  of  the 
Koran  in  the  Aljamas  was  an  employment  of  distinction.  They  read 
with  a  clear,  high,  and  sounding  voice,  and  the  manner  of  reading 
adopted  for  the  Koran  is  called  Tala. —  Coude. 
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ever  beheld,  came  forth.  El  Xeibani  first  commauded  her 
to  read,  and  having  done  so,  she  then  sang  certain  verses, 
all  which  appeared  to  the  Cadi  to  be  very  well  done  ;  where- 
upon, taking  a  purse  from  his  girdle,  but  without  being 
perceived,  he  concealed  it  beneath  the  cushions  of  the  Divan. 
The  rain  having  ceased,  Aben  Selim  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
and  having  thanked  his  host  he  departed. 

El  Xeibani  attended  his  guest  to  the  door,  and  having 
seen  the  Cadi  mount  on  horseback,  re-entered  his  apart- 
ment, when  he  found  the  purse,  which  contained  twenty 
gold  doubloons ;  it  was  placed  between  the  cushions,  and 
but  just  visible  at  the  edge  of  the  Divan. 

Of  Ahmed  Ben  Said  of  Toledo,  likewise,  there  is  much 
related  in  celebration  of  the  learning  and  high  qualities 
which  he  displayed.  This  Ahmed  Ben  Said  Ben  Cautar  El 
A.nsari  was  an  Alfaqui  of  that  city,  rich  and  respected  above 
most  men  of  his  time;  he  was  accustomed  to  assemble  in 
his  house  a  company  of  forty  friends,  all  lovers  of  learnincf, 
and  some  of  whom  were  from  Calatrava,  or  other  towns 
yet  more  distant  from  his  home,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  belonged  to  Medina  Toledo. 

In  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  it  was 
the  custom  of  Ahmed  Ben  Said  to  receive  his  visitors  in  a  large 
hall,  the  pavement  of  which  was  covered  withcarpetsof  silk  and 
woollen  stuff;  the  cushions  being  made  of  materials  equally 
warm,andthewallshavinghangingsof  carpets  and  embroidered 
linens.  In  the  midst  of  the  hall  was  a  large  tube,  the  height 
of  a  man,  filled  with  lighted  charcoal,  and  around  this  all  the 
guests  took  their  place,  each  at  such  distance  as  best  suited 
him.  A  Hizbe  or  Section  of  the  Koran  was  then  read,  and 
each  giving  his  judgment  respecting  it,  a  profitable  discus- 
sion ensued.  Perfumes  of  musk  and  other  grateful  aromatics 
were  diffused  through  the  apartment,  which  was  furthermore 
besprinkled  with  sweet  waters.  After  this  had  endured  a 
certain  time,  a  repast  was  served,  composed  of  excellent 
meats  in  rich  abundance,  young  kids  for  example,  and  the 
flesh  of  rams,  with  other  dishes  prepared  in  oil ;  then  fol- 
lowed milk  in  curds  and  other  forms  ;  after  which  came  a 
variety  of  sweet  dishes,  with  butter,  dates,  and  choice  fruits 
of  various  kinds. 

During  the  shortest  days  of  the  season,  the  company 
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passed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  table,  these  confer- 
ences enduring  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  January ;  nor 
was  there  any  man  in  the  city  whose  generosity  equalled 
that  of  Ahmed  Ben  Said  Ben  Cautar,  although  there  were 
many  very  rich  men  therein. 

The  King  appointed  this  Alfaqui  to  be  Prefect  of  the  Law 
Courts  in  the  city  of  Toledo ;  but  his  fame  and  popularity 
having  awakened  tlie  enmity  of  Yaix  Ben  Muhamad,  who 
was  Cadi  of  the  Tribunals,  this  man  hired  an  assassin  to 
take  the  life  of  Ahmed.  The  murderer,  who  was  well  known 
in  the  house  of  the  Alftiqui,  entered  the  apartment  where 
the  latter  sat  reading  the  Koran  ;  but  on  perceiving  the  ex- 
pression of  the  assassin's  face,  Ben  Cautar  said — 

"  I  know  wherefore  thou  art  come.  Do  that  which  thou 
hast  been  commanded  to  do.  God  sits  enthroned  in  heaven  ; 
He  sees  all  and  knows  all." 

The  murderer  then  suffocated  his  victim,  but  by  help  of 
the  Cadi  Yaix  Ben  Muhamad  they  made  the  death  of  Ahmed 
Ben  Said  to  appear  a  natural  one. 

So  is  the  matter  related  by  many,  but,  according  to  Abu 
Meruan  Ben  Hayan  Ben  Chalf,  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished Alfliqui  was  caused  by  poison  administered  to  him 
at  Santarem,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  403. 


CHAP.  XCIV.— Of  certain  eemarkable  events  in  the  govern- 
ment OF  king  alhakem  ben  abdeeahman,  and  of  his  death. 

Now  the  King  Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman,  called  Almo- 
stansir  B-'llah,  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  his  only  son, 
Prince  Hixem,  the  most  learned  masters  that  could  be  found, 
either  in  the  East  or  the  West ,  and  among  others  whom 
he  secured  for  his  benefit  was  Muhamad  Ben  Alhasen,  Ben 
Abdallah  Ben  Mezhag  El  Zubeidi,  a  native  of  Seville,  but 
an  inhabitant  of  Cordova,  who  had  adopted  the  name  of 
Abu  Becri. 

This  Muhamad  had  been  the  disciple  of  Casim  Ben  Asbag 
and  of  Said  Ben  Eahlon  :  he  had  studied  lano:ua<j:es  under 
Ahmed  Ben  Said,  and  poetry  with  Abu  Aly  El  Bagdadi. 
In  the  Arabic  language  and  its  grammar,  Zubeidi  was  the 
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most  learned  man  then  known,  and  to  teach  these  to  the 
Prince  vva^  his  especial  occupation.  He  wrote  many  books  of 
considerable  merit,  and  among  hfis  works  was  a  compen- 
dium* of  the  celebrated  Dictionary  called  "  Ain,"  a  labour 
in  which,  by  order  of  King  Alhakem,  Muhamad  was  assisted 
by  the  illustrious  poet  Abu  Aleg  El  Bagdadi,  and  by  the 
accomplished  general  Muhamed  Ben  Abi  Husein,  who  was 
captain  of  the  guard.  Zubeidi  was  made  President  of  the 
Tribunals  of  Cordova  by  Alhakem  Almostansir  Billah,  and 
by  Prince  Hixem  he  was  subsequently  honoured  with  the 
charge  of  many  other  important  offices. 

The  master  of  Hixem  in  historical  traditions  was  Alcasim 
Aben  Asbag,  of  Baena,  while  Muhamad  Ben  Chatib  El 
Lezdi  instructed  him  in  general  literature  and  the  art  of 
poetry ;  he  had  besides  another  master  in  the  same  accomp- 
lishment, who  w'as  no  other  than  Tobni  of  Zab,  an  illus- 
trious poet  ot  his  time,  who  was  a  favourite  Wali  of  King 
Alhakem  Almostansir  Billah. 

A  sincere  lover  of  peace  was  King  Alhakem,  and  he 
laboured  to  maintain  it  even  with  the  Christians,  although 
much  against  the  wish  of  his  wailike  Walies  commanding 
on  the  frontier.  It  is  related  of  this  monarch  that  in  all 
the  counsels  given  by  him  to  his  son  Hixem  he  was  ac- 
customed to  conclude  with  the  follow^ing, — "Make  no  war  that 
can  be  avoided;  maintain  peace  for  thy  own  felicity  and  that  of 
the  people,  and  never  draw  thy  sword  but  against  the  unjust 
and  oppressor.  What  pleasure  can  any  man  find  in  ae- 
stroying  towns,  ruining  states,  and  bearing  desolation  and 
death  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the  earth  ?  Let  thy 
people  live  peaceably  under  the  shelter  of  justice,  and  be 
not  dazzled  by  the  false  maxims  of  vanity.  Let  thine  in- 
tegrity be  as  a  lake  ever  clear  and  pure,  moderate  the  desire 
of  thine  eyes,  put  a  bridle  on  the  impetuosity  of  thy  wishes, 
confide  in  God,  and  thou  shalt  arrive  at  the  appointed  term 
of  thy  days  in  serenity  of  soul." 

King  Alhakem  Almostansir  Billah  commanded  that  a 
register  should  be  made,  and  an  account  taken  of  all  the 
towns  in  his  states,  when  it  was  found  that  there  were  in 

*  An  ancient  copy  of  this  compendium  by  El  Zubeidi  will  be  found 
in  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid. — Conde. 
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Spain  six  great  cities  of  the  first  class,  capitals  of  capi- 
tanias  or  military  districts,  eighty  of  the  second  class,  large 
cities,  each  with  a  great  population,  and  three  hundred  of 
the  third  class.  The  villages,  hamlets,  forts,  castles,  and 
farms  were  innumerable  ;  in  the  district  watered  by  the 
Guadalquiver  alone  there  were  twelve  thousand. 

Certain  of  the  authorities,  speaking  on  this  subject,  affirm 
that  in  Cordova  there  were  twelve  hundred  thousand  houses, 
six  hundred  mosques,  fifty  hospitals,  eighty  public  schools, 
and  nine  hundred  baths  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
revenues  of  the  state  amounted  yearly  to  twelve  millions  of 
gold  Uiitcales,  without  counting  those  of  the  Azaque  or 
tithe  paid  in  kind.  There  were  numerous  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals  in  the  kingdom,  some  of  which  were 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  and  some  for  that  of 
private  owners  of  the  property.  Those  in  the  mountains  of 
Jaen,  Bulcha,  and  Aroche,  were  exceedingly  rich,  as  also 
were  those  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tagus  in  the  Spanish 
Algarve.  There  were  likewise  enumerated  not  a  few  mines 
of  precious  stones,  two  of  which,  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beza  and  of  Malaga  respectively,  yielded  the  red  jacinth  or 
ruby.  There  were  pearls,  moreover,  plentifidly  fished  on 
the  coast  near  Tarragona,  and  corals  were  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Anda'usia. 

IJuring  the  long  peace  maintained  by  King  Alhakem 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture  made  great  progress  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain;  conduits  for  watering  the  fields 
were  constructed  in  the  plains  of  (xranada,  Murcia,  Va- 
lencia, and  Arragon  ;  and  for  the  same  ])urpose  Albuheraa 
or  great  reservoirs,  in  the  manner  of  lakes,  were  formed  at 
convenient  points.  Extensive  plantations  also  were  made 
in  all  the  provinces,  each  being  carefully  supplied  with 
such  trees  as  were  suitable  t'^  the  climate  and  the  qualities 
of  the  soil. 

At  a  word,  that  good  king  turned  the  lances  and  swords 
of  his  people  into  spades  and  ploughshares,  converting 
the  warlike  and  restless  spirits  of  the  Moslemah  into  the 
quiet  minds  of  peaceful  shepherds  and  labourers.  The 
most  illustrious  cavaliers  took  pride  in  cultivating  their 
gardens  with  their  own   hands,  and  the    Cadies    and   Al- 
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faqmes  reposed  joyfully  under  the  shadow  of  trees  planted 
by  themselves.  Men  found  pleasure  as  well  as  health  in 
their  fields,  and  willingly  abandoned  the  turmoil  of  cities 
for  the  more  simple  dwellings  of  the  village  and  hamlet ; 
some  resorting  to  these  abodes  in  the  flowery  Spring- 
time, others  preferring  the  richer  glows  of  Autumn  or 
the  season  of  the  vintage,  when  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  not 
abused  to  the  injury  of  man's  powers,  but  used  reasonably, 
with  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  gathered  into  his 
garners,  with  abundant  wealth  of  similar  products.  Many 
among  the  people  also,  pursuing  their  natural  inclinations,* 
devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  re- 
suming the  ancient  life  of  the  Bedouins,  transferred  them- 
selves from  one  province  to  another,  thus  obtaining  the 
pasturage  needful  to  their  flocks  in  both  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Now  Jusuf  Ben  Hamad  El  Sadfi,  Cadi  of  Cebta,  which 
was  his  native  place,  held  frequent  discourse  with  King 
Alhakem  Almostansir  Billah,  in  relation  to  the  great 
wisdom  possessed  by  Abda'lah  Ben  Ibrahim  El  Omeya 
of  Asila,  in  the  territory  of  Tangiers,  insisting  much  on 
llie  renown  he  had  obtained  for  the  same,  and  on  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  throughout  the  East ; 
wherefore  King  Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman  sent  letters 
to  that  sage,  requesting  him  to  pass  over  into  Spain,  and 
being  intreated  at  the  same  time  by  the  Cadi  of  Cebta, 
Abdallah  consented  after  some  delay  to  comply  with  their 

*  From  the  most  remote  antiquity  the  Arabs  were  known  as  dwellers 
in  the  fields,  ever  wandering  to  seek  pastures  for  their  flocks.  The 
Prophet  Isaiah,  announcing  the  desolation  of  Babylon,  says  that  the 
city  shall  become  a  frightful  waste,  "where  not  even  an  Arab  shall 
pitch  his  tent,  or  the  herdsman  take  his  mid-day  sleep."  Cotaiba 
speaks  of  them  as  unable  to  live  in  any  other  manner  than  that  of 
passing  their  days  in  a  continual  search  for  pasture  to  be  the  suste- 
nance of  their  flocks ;  and  he  compares  them  to  the  Cranes,  who,  as 
saith  Daniir,  "  hold  their  summer  feasts  in  Irak  or  Chaldea,  and  thnr 
winter  festivals  amidst  the  ardours  of  Egypt  and  in  the  lands  of  the 
setting  sun."  These  Arabs  being  called  "  Moedinos,"  "  Wanderers  or 
Vagabonds," — that  name  may  have  become  changed  by  an  alteration 
easily  made,  and  from  these  may  proceed  the  name  of  our  Merino 
flppks,  which  still  cQfltinue  this  Arabian  wanner  oi\\{^.—Covde, 
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request,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Almeria,  where  he  dis- 
embarked. This  distinguished  person  was  of  a  family 
which  had  happily  originated  in  Sidonia,  a  city  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  of  the  most  illustrious  parentage  ;  but  he  had 
repaired  to  Cairvan  in  Egypt  and  thence  to  Iraca,  whence 
he  was  invited  to  Spain  by  King  Alhakem,  as  above  related. 

The  same  monarch  performed  many  public  works  of  great 
importance  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  :  he 
built  and  repaired  mosques,  erected  fountains  in  the  towns, 
and  on  the  high  roads  caused  menciles  or  public  posadas 
to  be  constructed  for  the  reception  of  travellers  ;  among 
others  that  ancient  and  renowned  one  at  Libia,  which  is 
called  the  Menzil  Haxemia. 

Many  bridges  and  aqueducts  were  likewise  erected  or 
repaired  by  King  Alhakem  Ben  Abderahman,  called  Almo- 
stansir  Billah. 

The  government  of  Badajos  and  its  Comarcas  he  en- 
trusted to  the  Persian  Sabur,  his  Chamberlain, — a  much 
trusted  servant,  who  was  a  very  learned  man,  more  es- 
pecially versed  in  the  knowledge  of  civil  polity  and  the  rule 
of  princes. 

About  the  time  now  in  question  died  Muhamad  Ben  Ah- 
delwalib,  Groveruor  of  Jaen,  a  man  of  great  genius,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King  Abderahman  Anasir 
Ledinallah,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Alhakem.  In  the  days 
of  his  youth  this  Muhamad  had  been  at  strife  with  the  Vizier, 
Abdelmelic  Ben  Gehwar,  on  account  of  a  discussion  relating 
to  the  superiority  of  their  respective  positions,  and  many 
right  note-worthy  facts  might  here  be  related  of  their  dis- 
putes. Aben  Gehwar  was  the  Wali  Bait  El  Maul,  or  Pre- 
fect of  the  Treasary,  and  a  writer  of  extraordinary  genius. 
Isa  Ben  Ahmed  El  Kazi  tells  us  that  his  poetical  composi- 
tions were  of  such  elegance  as  to  have  been  more  than  once 
attributed  to  Zeidun  of  Cordova  ;  but  more  than  all  beside 
hath  been  lauded  his  "Canzonet"  describing  the  excellencies 
of  the  Kose,  which  many  declare  to  surpass  the  "  Spring  '* 
of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Alhakem  El  Coreixi,  and  even  the 
description  of  rhe  Rain,  for  which  last  that  author  is  never- 
theless admired  by  the  whole  world. 

King  Alhakem  Almostansir  Billah  was  not  only  a  just  and 

e  judge  of  merit  in  others,  and  a  readv  appceciator  of 
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genius  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  but  was  himself  a  very 
good  poet.  And,  indeed,  at  that  time,  poetry  was  considered 
one  of  the  principal  objects  in  the  education  of  an  accom- 
plished cavalier:  wherefore  he  had  been  early  taught  to  under- 
stand it,  and  in  his  youth  was  accustomed  to  be  exercised 
in  every  kind  of  metre.  Certain  verses  composed  by  him 
still  remain,  and  Abdelmelic  Ben  Meruan  Aben  Hay  an  tells 
us  that  they  were  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  separation 
from  the  Sultana  Sobeiha,  mother  of  Prince  Hixem,  at  the 
time  when  he  departed  to  the  attack  of  Santistefan  de  Gor- 
maz.  They  have  been  reproduced  in  the  collection  of  Abu 
Aly  El  Hassan  Ben  Ayoub,  and,  with  some  variations,  by 
Muhayer  El  Dilemi.     The  sense  of  that  poem  is  as  follows: — 

From  thy  sweet  eyes,  in  that  sad  hour  of  parting 
There  fell  hot  tears  :  but  thine !  they  bathed  thy  cheek, 
And  lay  upon  thy  loveliest  neck,  a  circlet 
Of  pearls  beyond  all  price ;  my  tears  were  rubies* 
Of  purple  glow,t  and  now,  e'en  now,  sweet  love, 
I  marvel  that  the  heart  within  me  break  not, 
For  fain  would  then  ray  soul  have  ta'en  her  fliglit. 
The  tears  that  drowned  mine  eyes  were  not  from  them, 
But  from  my  heart ;  and  they  betrayed  their  source 
By  that  deep  tint  which  never  comes  but  thence ! 

I  know  not  how  it  chanced  that  the  fierce  flame 
Of  that  atrocious  grief  consumed  me  not. 
Maddening  I  asked,  "  Where  is  my  light  of  life  ? 
My  heart  s  sole  treasure,  where  ?     Yet  there  in  truth 
There  didst  thou  lurk  !  aye,  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
Where  thou  art  ever  ;  Pole-star  of  my  life. 
Soul  of  my  soul !  mine  own  !   mine  own  Sobeiha ! 

It  would  demand  a  long  discourse  to  describe  the  virtues 
and  greatness  of  this  wise  king,  and  the  prosperity  Spain 
enjoyed  under  his  rule.  Yet  did  the  days  of  his  life  pass 
as  do  delightful  dreams,  which  depart  and  leave  us  but  im- 
perfect records  of  their  illusions.  He  was  removed  to  the 
eternal  abodes  of  another  life,  where  he,  like  all  other  men, 

*  The  original  has  "  sapphires,"  but  we  have  adopted  the  word  rubies 
as  coming  nearer  to  the  true  import  of  the  phrase. — Tr. 

t  He  means  to  say  that  his  tears  were  of  blood  that  came  from  his 
baart, — Conde. 
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will  have  found  such  a  dwelling  as  was  constructed  for  him 
before  his  death,  by  his  good  or  evil  works.  King  Alhakem 
died  at  Medina  Azarah,  on  the  second  day  of  the  moon  Safar, 
in  the  year  3G6,  and  in  tlie  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  the 
period  of  his  reign  having  been  fifteen  years,  five  roonths, 
and  three  days. 

The  bier  of  their  sovereign  was  accompanied  to  the  tomb 
by  all  the  cavaliers  of  the  city,  and  by  a  concourse  innume- 
rable of  the  people,  who  had  come  for  that  purpose  from  the 
Comarcas.  King  Alhakem  was  interred  in  his  sepulchre  at 
the  cemetery  of  the  Eusafa ;  the  prayer  was  made  for  him 
by  his  son  Hixem,  who  descended  into  the  tomb,  and  when 
he  came  forth  from  that  silent  abode  was  unable  to  restrain 
his  tears. 


CHAP.  CXY. — Of  the  reign  of  hixem  el  mutad  billah. 

The  funeral  pomps  of  Alhakem  Almostansir  Billah  having 
been  solemnized,  his  son  Hixem  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead. 
That  prince  was  then  but  ten  years  and  some  months  old ; 
he  was  the  only  son  of  the  King  Alhakem  ;  his  mother  was 
the  Sultana  Sobeiha,*  and  they  called  him  El  Muyad  Billah, 
which  being  interpreted  is  "  The  Assisted  or  Protected  of 
Grod."  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  monarch  was  taken 
with  much  solemnity,  and  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  all 
the  Walies,  Viziers,  Cadies,  and  other  great  ministers  of 
State.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day 
of  the  moon  Safar,  in  the  year  366,  and  the  lecture  of  inau- 
guration was  read  by  Giaffar  Ben  Otman  El  Mushafi,  the 
Hagib,  known  as  Abulhassan  El  Berberi,  who  had  been  WaL 
of  Majorca  in  the  time  of  King  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledi- 

*  Sobeiba  is  tbe  Aurora.  Our  Arabs  ahvays  gave  theii*  daughters 
names  of  agreeable  signification :  as  for  example — Radhia,  the  mild  or 
placid  ;  !Niama,  Grace  ;  Noeima,  the  graceful ;  Saida,  the  happy  ;  Soeida, 
the  fortunate ;  Selima,  the  peaceful ;  Amina,  the  faithful ;  Zahra,  a 
flower;  Zahira,  flowery  ;  Zohraita,  the  delicate ;  Florinda,  the  prospe- 
rous ;  Boriha,  Clara,  the  illustrious  ;  Safia,  the  chosen,  the  select,  or  the 
pure  ;  Leila,  the  welcome  ;  Naziha,  the  delicious  ;  Kerima,  Honora,  or 
the  honourable;  Kinza,  the  treasure;  Lulu,  the  pearl;  Lobua,  the 
fair  J  Ketliira,  the  fruitful;  Maiiha,  the  lovely,  &c.  &c. — Coude. 
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nallah  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Viziers  of  King  Alhakem  Al- 
mostansir  Billali,  and  had  on  that  day  been  appointed  Hugib 
to  King  Hixem. 

The  Sultana  Sobeiha,  mother  of  Hixem,  had  gained  the 
whole  heart  of  Alhakem,,  and  that  by  her  discretion  even 
more  effectually  than  by  her  beauty.  For  more  than  ten 
years  he  had  done  nothing,  whether  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance ;  whether  in  his  palace,  in  the  court,  or  in  the  most 
distant  provinces,  without  consulting  the  Sultana  Sobeiha: 
her  very  lightest  insinuations  were  sovereign  command- 
ments with  Alhakem :  he  obeyed  them  without  hesitation 
or  delay. 

The  secretary  of  the  Sultana,  Muhamad  Ben  Abdallah 
Ben  Abi  Amer  El  Moaferi,  was  a  person  whose  bravery, 
gentleness,  affability,  and  excellence  of  all  kinds  had  obtained 
the  esteem  of  every  good  man.  His  consummate  prudence 
had  secured  him  the  confidence  of  both  the  king  and  queen, 
while  his  known  integrity  and  firmness  commanded  the 
esteem  of  all  the  Viziers  of  the  royal  house.  The  captains 
of  the  guard,  with  the  "Walies  and  Governors  of  all  the 
provinces,  held  Muhamad  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Amer  in  high 
respect  and  consideration  ;  nor  did  the  people  at  large  fail 
to  estimate  the  excellence  .of  his  qualities.  The  father  of 
Muhamad  Abdallah  Ben  El  Walid  Ben  Tezed  Ben  Abdel- 
melic  was  a  native  of  Cordova,  although  his  family  was 
originally  of  Algezira  Alhadra.  He  called  himself  Abu 
Hafs,  and  was  a  very  learned  man,  having  been  the  disciple 
of  Muhamad  Ben  Omar  Ben  Lubeha,  of  Ahmed  Ben 
Chalid,  of  Muhamad  Ben  Eoteis  of  Elvira,  and  of  the 
renowned  Muhamad  El  Begi.  He  was  greatly  honoured 
and  respected  by  the  King  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah ; 
and  having  obtained  that  monarch's  permission,  he  repaired 
to  the  East,  where  he  made  his  Alhig,  or  holy  pilgrimage  ; 
but  when  on  his  return  from  that  sacred  duty  Abdallah  Ben 
Abdelmelic  fell  sick  at  Trabalos,  and,  according  to  Ben 
Meruan  Ben  Hayan,  could  get  no  further  than  lioqueda, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  with  much  honour.  This 
event  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King 
Abderahman.* 

•  Hayan  further  relates  that  this    Abdallah  was  a  descendant  of 
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Ills  son  Muhamad*  was  born  in  the  year  327,  at  Toros,  a 
village  of  the  Comarca  of  Algezira.  He  was  sent  to  Cordova 
when  a  child  of  tender  age,  and  there  studied  the  languages. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  among  the  pages  of  the 
King  Alhakem.  Early  distinguished  for  his  ability  and 
excellent  qualities  of  various  kinds,  Muhaniad  Ben  Abdallah 
received  the  aj)pointment  of  secretary  to  the  Sultana  Sobeiba, 
and  afterwards  became  her  Major  domo,  or  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household. 

Considering  the  tender  age  of  King  Hixem  her  son,  the 
Sultana  now  charged  this  truly  worthy  man  with  the  care  of 
the  government,  appointing  him  the  principal  Hagib  of  the 
youthful  monarch  ;  nay,  rather  the  tutor  of  his  person,  as  well 
as  first  minister  of  state  and  war.  There  was  no  man  who 
did  not  applaud  this  prudent  choice,  except  the  Hagib 
Giaifar  Ben  Othman  and  his  sons,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
proof  of  contempt  for  their  great  and  ancient  services  ;  but 
they  dissembled  their  secret  resentment,  and  put  a  fair  face 
on  the  matter. 

The  King  Hixera,  as  well  from  his  extreme  youth  as  from 
his  natural  disposition,  thought  only  of  the  games  and  inno- 
cent pleasures  proper  to  a  child.  He  never  went  forth  from 
his  palaces  and  the  delicious  gardens  by  which  they  were 
surrounded, — desired  no  other  recreations  than  those  there 
provided  for  him,  and  being  constantly  attended  by  little 
slaves  of  his  own  age,  he  lived  wholly  with  them,  and  held 
communication  with  none  beside.  Nay,  when  the  Persian 
Sabur,  who  had  been  chamberlain  to  the  late  King  Alhakem, 
and  had  come  from  Merida  for  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken 
to  the  new  sovereign  on  his  accession,  wished  to  speak  with 
the  young  Hixem  before  his  return  to  his  province,  the 
Sultana  Sobeiba,  in  concert  with  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Ben 
Abdallah,  excused  herself  from  permitting  the  king  to 
receive  that  visit,  and  Sabur  instantly  departed  to  Algarve  ; 

Abdelmelic  of  Walib,  who  had  accompanied  Taric  Ben  Zejad  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Spain,  and  was  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
quest.—  Conde. 

*  We  find  it  furthermore  related  by  the  same  autlior,  that  the  mother 
of  Muhamad  Abdallah,  afterwards  called  Almanzor,  or  the  Illustrious 
Tictor,  was  Borina,  the  daughter  of  Yahye  Ben  Zacariah  El  Temimi, 
known  as  A  ben  Bartal. — Ibid» 
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the  rest  of  the  Walies  also  leaving  the  capital  for  their 
respective  governments,  without  having  been  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  their  young  sovereign. 

The  Hagib  Muhamad  Ben  Abdallah,  conducting  himself 
with  infinite  prudence,  contrived  to  obtain  the  favour  and 
friendship  of  all  the  principal  persons  about  the  court,  and 
not  of  them  only,  but  of  other  nobles,  to  whom  he  did  great 
honour,  giving  proof  of  much  courtesy  and  aifability  to  every 
man.  His  attentions  to  men  distinguished  by  their  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  were  particularly  marked.  He  admitted 
them  to  his  house  at  all  times,  and  was  never  weary  of 
granting  them  favours.  At  a  word,  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  merit  was  certain  of  the  Hagib's  protection :  to  whatever 
class  he  might  belong,  Muhamad  attached  each  to  his  service, 
and  bound  all  to  his  person  by  the  cords  of  gratitude. 
Even  the  infidels  and  enemies  of  the  faith  respected, 
honoured,  and  feared  Muhamad  Abdallah. 

But  the  first  year  of  his  government  had  not  elapsed,  before 
the  Hagib  Muhamad  made  known  to  tlie  Walies  of  the 
frontiers  his  determination  to  have  no  more  peace  with  the 
Christians,  against  whom  he  was  disposed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  declare  perpetual  war,  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  the 
subjugation  of  all  who  bore  the  sign  of  the  Cross  within  the 
limits  of  Spain. 

These  ideas  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Moslemah ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  praise  of  the 
Hagib,  with  anticipations  of  his  future  victories. 

Among  the  earliest  cares  of  Muhamad  Abdallah,  was  that 
of  forming  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Balkin  Ben 
Zeiri,  lord  of  Zanhaga,  who  had  made  an  irruption  on  the 
territory  of  Magreb,  and  was  laying  close  siege  to  Medina 
Cebta,  being  anxious  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
Zeiri  Ben  Menad,  who  had  been  killed  in  battle  by  Giaffar 
Ben  Aly,  when  the  latter  was  Governor  of  Sale  and  Erab 
for  King  Alhakem  Almostansir  Billah.  The  conditions  pro- 
posed by  the  Hagib  Muhamad  were  laid  before  Balkin  Ben 
Zeiri  in  that  same  year  of  366  ;  when,  these  proposals  having 
been  accepted,  the  African  Ameer  raised  the  siege  of  Cebta, 
and  retired  to  his  city  of  Tunis. 

This  caused  the  Hasib  Giaffar  Ben  Othman,  with  Abu 
Becri  El  Lului  and  others,  to  murmur  greatly,  and  not  w  ilh- 
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out  good  cause,  seeing  that,  as  those  who  censured  these 
proceedings  justly  observed,  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Abdallah 
was  thus  making  peace  with  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
King  Alhakem  Almostansir,  while  he  declared  war  against 
the  sovereigns  of  Grallicia  and  Afranc,  who  had  for  so  many 
years  faitlifuUy  maintained  the  treaties  which  the  late 
monarch  had  made  with  them. 

At  the  same  time,  GriafFar  Ben  Aly  El  Andalusi,  lord  of 
Mezila,  being  besieged  in  Alcazar- x^locaub  by  the  tribes  of 
Barbary,  wrote  letters  to  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Abdallah, 
requesting  immediate  assistance,  and  giving  him  to  know 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  fortress  ho 
held,  if  tlie  succours  required  did  not  arrive  within  a  period 
which  he  named.  Giatfar  sent  these  letters  by  his  Vizier 
Abulwalid  Ben  Gehwar,  who  was  much  favoured  by  the 
Hagib  Muhamad ;  but  when  the  latter  received  them,  he 
had  already  completed  his  conventions  with  the  lord  of 
Sanhaga,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  to  consider  what 
might  be  the  fate  of  Giaffar  Ben  Aly ;  nay,  the  loss  of 
Alcazar  Alocaub  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  disgrace  of  that 
Wali ;  and  his  whole  family  became  involved  in  his  ruin 


CHAP.  XCVI.— Of  the  first  expeditions  of  the  hagib  muhamad 

BEN  ABDALLAH  BEN  ABI  AMEB.  CALLED  ALMANZOE. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  367,  the  Hagib  Muhamad 
Ben  Abi  Amer  departed  from  Cordova  to  visit  the  frontiers 
of  Eastern  Spain,  where  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  Walies 
and  Alcaides  governing  in  those  regions  ;  these  were  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  hold  their  forces  in  readiness  for 
making  two  incursions  in  each  year  on  the  country  of  the 
Christians,  taking  care  that  their  onslaughts  should  be 
effected  now  on  one  part  and  now  on  another. 

Irom  these  districts  the  Hagib  passed  to  Saragossa,  and 
visited  the  frontier  towards  the  mountains  of  Afranc,  where 
he  left  similar  commands  with  the  generals  of  all  the 
Capitainias.  Then,  taking  his  way  by  the  shores  of  the 
Ebro,  he  came  to  the  Comarcas  bordering  the  frontier  of 
the  Douro ;  and  thence,  assembling  the  people  of  Merida 
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and  Lusitauia,  he  made  au  incursion  upon  the  territories  of 
the  Galliciau  king.  In  that  country  he  burnt  many  towns 
and  villages,  cut  up  large  tracts  of  cultivated  ground,  and 
took  much  spoil,  with  numerous  flocks  and  captives,  without 
meeting  resistance  in  any  part.  That  done,  the  Hagib 
returned  to  Cordova,  much  pleased  with  his  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, and  with  the  success  of  those  first  irruptions ;  yet 
these  were  in  fact  too  suddenly  made,  and  too  entirely  un- 
foreseen by  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the  same,  to 
permit  of  their  making  any  defence,  and  were  consequently 
mere  acts  of  oppression,  which  cost  but  little  blood  to  the 
wrong-doers. 

Now  at  Ecija  the  Sultana  Mother  had  commanded  the 
construction  of  a  vast  aqueduct ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  867  that  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  when  the 
following  inscription,  graven  on  stone,  was  affixed  to  the 
same  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Clement,  the  Merciful. 

"  This  aqueduct,  hath  commanded  to  be  constructed  the  lady — may 
God  increase  her  greatness — mother  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  the 
favoured  of  God,  Hixem,  son  of  Alhakem,  whose  life  may  God  prolong. 

"  And  this  she  bath  done,  hoping  to  obtain  the  copious  rewards  of 
God  and  His  great  mercies. 

"  The  work  hath  been  performed,  with  the  help  and  aid  of  God,  by 
the  hands  of  her  architect  and  prefect  of  the  builders  the  Sahib  Xarta,* 
and  of  the  Cadi  of  the  towns  in  the  Cora  or  Comarca  of  Ecija, 
and  Carmona,  Ahmed  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Muza,  Governor  of  the  same, 
and  of  their  dependencies.  It  was  finished  in  the  moon  Rebie  Postrera, 
of  the  year  367." 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  there  debarked  at  Algeziraa 
Alhadra,  those  troops  which  Balkin  Ben  Zeiri,  Lord  of 
Tunis,  had  engaged,  in  the  conventions  made  with  him  by 
the  Hagib  Muhamad,  to  furnish  for  the  wars  against  the 
Christians.  Balkin  had  also  sent  back  the  General  GriafFar 
Ben  Aly,  whom  he  had  held  captive ;  but  that  leader  was 
immediately  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Hagib,  who  soon 
afterwards  commanded  that  his  head  should  be  taken  off; 

*  The  Sahib  Xarta  w  as  the  Prefect  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  and  Chief 
of  the  armed  body  maintained  in  all  cities  for  the  preservation  of  order 
and  maintenance  of  the  public  security.  In  the  absence  of  the  Wali  or 
Governor,  the  Sahib  Xarta  held  command  of  tlie  city.—  Conde^ 
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this  he  then  despatched  to  his  friend  Balkin  Ben  Zeiri,  as 
the  most  acceptable  present  that  could  be  made  him. 

But  that  precipitate  execution  could  not  but  be  received 
by  the  kinsmen  and  partizans  of  Giaffar  Ben  Aly  lus  the 
sign  of  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  Hagib,  to  keep 
no  measures  with  them  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  there 
commenced  a  series  of  rivalries  and  acts  of  vengeance 
between  Muhamad  Ben  Abdallah  and  the  family  of  Giaffar 
Ben  Aly. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  Ziad  Ben  Aflag,  a  freed  man 
of  King  Abderahman  Anasir,  and  now  Sahib  Almedina  of 
Cordova,  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Abdelmelic  Ben 
Mon  lar,  who  had  been  convicted  of  very  heavy  crimes  ;  but 
the  Hagib  Muhamad,  being  consulted  respecting  that  sen- 
tence, before  the  execution  thereof,  exonerated  the  criminal 
in  consideration  of  his  youth,  and  revoked  the  decree  of 
death.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  3G7 ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year  Ziad  Ben  Aflag  was 
himself  removed  from  life. 

In  the  year  368,  Muhamad  Ben  Abdallah  set  forth  from 
Cordova  with  the  African  cavalry,  the  cavalry  of  Andalusia, 
and  the  banners  of  Merida  ;  all  forces  assembled  by  him  for 
an  irruption  into  Gallicia.  There  he  defeated  the  Christians, 
' — who  had  promptly  advanced  to  resist  him, — with  a  cruel 
slaughter,  taking  much  spoil,  and  making  captive  the  flower 
of  their  youth  of  both  sexes.  He  then  returned,  as  a  con- 
queror, to  Cordova,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  gladness.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Hagib  Muhamad  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Abi  Amer  El 
Moaferi  received  the  name  of  Almanzor,  which  means  no 
less  than  Illustrious  Victor  and  Defender  of  the  Mosleman 
People,  and  Protector  aided  of  God.  Yet  he  gave  proof  in 
time  that  these  august  titles  were  not  unmerited. 

The  spoil  then  taken  was  divided  by  Muhamed  Abdallah 
among  the  soldiers,  with  no  other  reservation  than  that  of 
the  fifth  due  to  the  king,  and  the  Estafa,  or  right  of  selection 
among  the  booty,  which  was  the  privilege  ot  the  generals; 
by  this  they  were  empowered  to  make  a  choice  among  the 
captives,  both  men  and  women,  as  well  as  among  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  every  kind. 

By  Muhamad  Almanzor  was  renewed  the  ancient  practice 
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of  giving  a  feast  to  the  soldiers  after  each  victory.  He 
made  visits  to  the  encampments  of  all  the  Banderas ;  and 
such  was  the  memory  of  the  Hagib,  that  he  knew  all  his 
soldiers  personally  ;  and  preserving  the  names  of  those  who 
distinguished  themselves,  be  would  invite  them  to  his  table, 
bestowing  on  them  especial  honours. 

A  peculiar  custom  was  adopted  by  Muhamad  Almanzor 
after  these  his  first  incursions  on  the  territory  of  the  Chris- 
tians. After  every  battle,  namely,  he  was  wont  to  return 
to  his  pavilion  ;  and  having  caused  the  dust  clinging  to  his 
vestments  to  be  gathered  therefrom  with  much  care,  he  laid 
it  up  in  a  casket,  declaring  that  when  the  hour  of  his  death 
had  passed,  he  would  be  covered  in  his  sepulchre  with  that 
dust.  In  all  his  expeditions  he  was  accompanied  by  this 
casket,  which  ho  caused  to  be  guarded  with  infinite  jealousy, 
as  one  of  his  most  precious  possessions.  Muhamad  Abdallah 
was  not  without  clemency  for  the  vanquished,  and  would 
not  permit  that  any  man  should  wound  or  offer  personal 
violence  to  pacific  and  unarmed  populations. 

In  the  same  yearof  368,the  Hagib  returned  from  his  attack 
on  the  people  dwelling  beyond  the  eastern  frontier  of  Spain, 
which  had  proved  equally  fortunate  with  those  previously 
made ;  the  liberality  which  Almanzor  then  displayed 
towards  the  commanders  in  those  regions,  the  cavaliers 
who  were  about  his  person,  his  officers  generally,  and  even 
the  soldiers,  was  greater  than  before,  and  had  indeed  become 
excessive,  insomuch  that  the  Vizier  whose  office  it  was  to 
collect  the  fifth  due  to  the  king,  received  but  very  little 
during  the  whole  expedition,  since  it  was  from  the  king's 
portion  of  the  spoil  that  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  gratifi- 
cations dispensed  by  Mohamad  Almanzor  had  been  taken. 

Thisfactbeingmade  known  to  the  Hagib  AbulhassanCjiaffar 
BenOthman,  as  Prefect  of  the  Treasury,he  said  to  his  Viziers, 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  expeditions  of  the  Hagib 
Muhamad  be  as  glorious  as  his  friends  will  have  them  to  be, 
yet  they  are  but  of  little  utility  or  advantage  to  the  state, 
seeing  that  all  we  obtain  from  the  outlay  we  make,  and  the 
disquietudes  we  endure,  is  the  loss  of  our  soldiers  and  horses. 
Much  better  did  our  good  King  Alhakem  understand  the 
duties  of  a  ruler." 

"lius  spake  Abulhassan  Ben  Othman  ;  either  because  he 
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was  the  enemy  of  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Abdallah,  or  because 
of  the  rude  frankness  of  his  character,  which  would  not  suffer 
him  to  accommodate  his  opinions  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  nor  to  go  with  every  wind  that  blew,  as  it  is  the  wont 
of  the  courtier  to  do.  But  it  was  a  perilous  thing  in  those 
days  to  be  no  friend  of  Almanzor,  or  even  to  be  lukewarm 
in  his  praise.  The  latter  was  quickly  made  acquainted  with 
the  words  of  the  Hagib  Abulhassan  Griaffar  Ben  Othman;  and 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  that  minister  received  a  mandate  of 
arrest,  was  deprived  of  all  his  employments,  his  possessions 
were  all  confiscated,  and  he  was  himself  shut  up  in  a  tower 
of  the  city  wall. 

At  this  time  Maron,  the  son  of  Abderahman  Ben  Maron, 
great-grandson  of  the  King  Abderahman  Anasir  Ledinallah, 
and  known  as  El  Toleic,  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years  old, 
wounded  his  own  father  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  his 
death  ;  and  the  manner  of  that  event  was  on  this  wise  : — 

The  youth  had  from  his  infancy  been  much  beloved  by  a 
child  of  his  own  age,  the  daughter  of  a  slave-girl,  whom  his 
father  had  captured  in  war  :  but  as  the  age  of  these  children 
increased,  their  affection  increased  also,  changing  its  cha- 
racter as  changed  the  season  of  their  lives ;  and  when  they 
had  ceased  to  be  infants,  it  was  found  that  they  could  no 
longer  live  without  each  other.  Being  ignorant  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, Abderahman,  the  father  of  Maron,  saw  no  reason 
for  refraining  from  separating  his  son  from  this  damsel ; 
and  when  he  thought  the  time  for  doing  so  was  come,  he 
removed  her  accordingly  from  the  companionship  of  the 
young  man.  But  tliat  separation  increased  the  passion  of 
the  youth,  who  was  much  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius,  as  well  as  for  considerable  eiudition,  and  was 
more  particularly  accomplished  in  poetry  ;  impatient  for  the 
Bight  of  his  beloved,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  secret  ad- 
mission to  the  gardens  wherein  the  female  slaves  of  his 
father  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves,  and  concealed 
witiiin  the  shade  of  clustered  myrtles,  he  waited  until  the 
damsel  should  pa?s  near  him. 

As  the  night  was  falling,  and  all  were  about  to  return  to 
the  house,  she  did  in  fact  draw  near  the  place  where  her 
lover  lay  hid,  when,  softly  uttering  her  name,  he  said,  "  There 
is  no  time  for  talking, — what  we  have  to  do  must  be  done  at 
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once  ;  come  thou  with  me,  for  without  thee  there  is  no  life." 
Then  the  maiden,  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  please 
him  and  fulfil  his  commands — so  great  was  the  love  that  she 
bore  him — followed  him  without  a  word,  and  they  fled 
together. 

But,  for  the  misfortune  of  all,  when  they  reached  the 
outermost  gate  of  the  gardens,  they  met  Abderahman,  the 
father  of  the  youth,  when  the  latter,  blinded  by  his  passion, 
and  not  considering  that  it  must  needs  be  his  father  who 
was  entering,  since  no  other  man  could  be  there  at  that 
hour,  drew  his  sword  and  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  the 
person  opposing  his  flight.  At  the  cry  uttered  by  Abde- 
rahman, his  servants  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  although 
Maron  might  have  made  his  way  through  them  alone,  yet  as 
he  held  the  damsel,  who  had  fainted,  in  his  arms,  and  sought 
to  bear  her  with  him,  he  was  disarmed  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  Prefect  of  Justice  being  made  acquainted  with  that 
unhappy  chance,  commanded  that  Maron  should  be  shut  up 
in  one  of  the  towers,  and  the  Cadi  of  the  Cadies,  to  whom 
the  grievous  misfortune,  with  its  circumstances,  was  imme- 
diately communicated,  having  made  all  the  needful  investi- 
gations, laid  the  whole  aft'air  before  the  Sultana-mother, 
seeing  that  Maron  Ben  Abderahman  was  of  the  house  of 
Omeya,  and  cousin  to  the  king. 

The  Hagib  Muhamad  Almanzor  being  then  absent  on  one 
of  his  expeditions,  the  Cadies  having  authorization  of  the 
Sultana-mother  took  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  having  the 
youth  of  Maron  in  consideration,  they  sentenced  him  to 
be  imprisoned  one  year  for  each  of  those  that  he  had  lived  : 
thus,  he  was  condemned  to  sixteen  years  of  imprisonment, 
a  sentence  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Sultana-mother  and, 
under  her  direction,  by  the  king. 

But  when  the  Hagib  returned  to  Cordova,  he  explained 
to  King  Hixem  that  he  had  judged  as  a  youth  and  one 
enamoured,  rather  than  as  the  father  of  a  family.  Mean- 
while, the  criminal  Maron  remained  shut  up  in  his  tower 
till  the  year  38^  ;  and  during  his  imprisonment  he  wrote 
love-songs  of  great  beauty,  with  canzonets  of  a  melancholy 
character,  which  were  likewise  of  extraordinary  merit,  and 
gained  him  much  celebrity. 
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CHAP.  XCYII.— Of  other  incuesions  made  bythe  haotb  muramad 

BEN    ABDALLAH    BEN    ABI    AMEE   ALMANZOE  ON  THE  TEUEITOKIES  OF 
GALLICIA. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  3G8,  the  governor  of  Toledo 
Abdelmelic  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Said  Ben  Abu  Meruan,  defied 
Galib  the  Alcaide  of  Medina  Selim  to  mortal  combat,  and 
in  that  duel  Galib  lost  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
bravery,  and  much  esteemed  by  Muhamad  Almanzor,  who 
deprived  Abdelmelic  of  his  government  for  that  defiance  and 
its  consequences,  appointing  in  his  place  Abdallah  Ben 
Abdelaziz  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Abdelaziz  Ben  Omeya,  called 
Abu  Becri,  a  cavalier  of  great  wealth,  and  much  favoured  by 
the  Sultana-mother.  He  possessed  large  domains,  having 
villages  in  the  Land  of  Tadmir ;  nay,  some  have  asserted 
that  he  had  more  than  one  thousand  farms  in  those 
Comarcas :  but  he  was  a  hard  man  and  exceedingly  avaricious, 
for  which  cause  the  Christians  called  him  in  their  lan- 
guage the  Dry  Stone. 

Now  among  the  pages  of  the  king  was  a  son  of  the 
Hagib  Almanzor,  called  Abdelmelic,  who  distinguished 
himself  and  was  remarked  above  all  the  rest  for  his  spirit 
and  fine  abilities :  his  father  took  him  to  the  field  in  all  his 
expeditions,  proposing  to  accustom  the  youth  in  good 
time  to  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  war ;  wishing  him,  more- 
over, to  become  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  general, 
and  to  learn  all  that  appertained  to  the  leading  of  a  host : 
nor  did  Abdelmelic  fail  to  give  proof  of  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  those  exercises, — his  valour  and  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  arms  being  made  manifest  on  various  occasions. 

]n  the  year  370,  Almanzor  was  in  the  land  of  Gallicia, 
when  there  came  forth  to  meet  him  a  very  powerful  host, 
composed  of  troops  supplied  in  part  by  the  Christians  of 
G-allicia,  and  partly  by  those  of  Castile.  Many  skirmishes, 
more  or  less  sanguinary  and  obstinate,  had  taken  place 
between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies,  when  it  chanced 
that  the  Hagib  turned  to  the  brave  General  Mushafa,  and 
enquired  of  him,  "How  many  truly  valiant  cavaliers  dost 
thou  account  us  to  have  in  our  host  ?"  To  which  Mushafa 
replied;  "  Tiiou  knowest  their  number  well."     The  Hagib 
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Almanzor  then  added,  "  Dost  thou  believe  them  to  be  a 
thousand?"  "Not  so  many,"  replied  Mushafa.  "Are 
there  five  hundred  ?"  rejoined  Almanzor.  "  Nor  yet  five 
hundred,"  was  the  answer  of  the  general.  "  Dost  thou  count 
them  at  a  hundred — or  perhaps  fifty,"  continued  the  Hagib. 
But  Mushafa  still  replied,  "  Not  so  many."  "How  few, 
then,  dost  thou  esteem  them  to  be  ?"  demanded  Almanzor : 
and  his  general  made  answer,  "  I  could  not  be  certain  of 
more  than  three;" — a  reply  by  which  the  Hagib  was  much 
discouraged  and  amazed. 

As  this  conversation  concluded,  there  came  from  the  camp 
of  the  Christians  a  cavalier  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse 
and  perfectly  well  armed,  who  asked,  "  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  will  come  forth  to  fight  with  me  ?"  M'hen  there  instantly 
went  forth  a  Mosleman  cavalier ;  but  before  an  hour  had 
elapsed  he  lay  dead  at  the  Christian's  feet. 

The  victor  then  demanded  again,  "  Is  there  any  other 
man  here  who  will  come  forth  to  fight  with  me?"  and 
another  Mosleman  went  forth  ;  but  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
also  was  slain.  The  Christians  uttered  loud  cries  of  approval 
and  rejoicing ;  but  the  Moslemah  groaned  with  despite  and 
indignation. 

Again  the  Christian  enquired  for  the  third  time,  "  Is  there 
any  other  Mosleman  who  will  come  forth  to  fight  with  me — 
or  any  two  or  three  of  them  conjoined  ?"  whereupon  a  brave 
cavalier  did  present  himself  to  the  battle,  but  was  cast  from 
his  horse  by  the  Christian,  and  pierced  through  with  the 
lance  of  the  latter,  so  that  he  also  died. 

The  Christian  host  did  not  fail  to  applaud  with  loud 
vociferations  and  much  gladness ;  and  their  charrpion  then 
returning  to  his  tent,  came  forth  again  after  he  had  chans^ed 
his  horse,  but  mounted  on  one  equally  beautiful.  The 
housing  of  that  second  charger  was  the  skin  of  a  wild 
beast,  the  fore  paws  of  the  animal  being  brought  together 
on  the  breast  of  the  horse,  and  the  claws  of  the  same  being 
gilded,  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  of  gold.  But  Almanzor 
commanded  that  none  should  go  forth  against  him,  and 
turning  to  the  general  Mushafa,  he  said,  "  Dost  thou  not 
see  what  this  Christian  hath  been  doing  through  the  whole 
day  ?"  To  which  Mushafa  replied,  "  Yea,  by  mine  eyes, 
I  see  it  well,  and  here  there  is  no  deceit:  by  Allah,  this 
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Jufidel  is  a  good  cavalier,  and  our  Moslemah  have  turned 
cowards  !" 

"  Thou  hadst  spoken  better,  hadst  thou  said  they  are 
affronted  and  disgraced,"  replied  Almanzor. 

While  they  thus  held  discourse,  there  came  forward  the 
L'hristian  champion,  with  his  fierce  battle-horse  and  its  pre- 
cious covering  of  the  skin  of  the  beast,  saying  as  before, 
*'  Is  there  any  one  here  who  will  come  forth  to  fight  w  ith 
me  ?"  whereupon  the  Hagib  said  to  his  general,  "  Now  I 
see  that  what  thou  hast  said  to  me  is  true,  for  of  a  truth 
we  have  but  three  brave  cavaliers  in  all  our  host.  If 
thou  wilt  not  go  forth  thyself,  then  my  son  shall  go,  or  if 
not,  I  will  go,  for  I  cannot  sufter  this  affront  that  we  are 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  yonder  Infidel."  Whereupon 
Mushafa  replied,  "  Thou  shalt  see  that  his  head  shall  be 
presently  laid  before  thee,  and  the  bristling  caparison, 
with  its  costly  decorations,  I  will  also  cast  at  thy  feet, 
before  another  hour  be  passed."  "  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  so," 
replied  Almanzor,  "  and  I  yield  thee  the  rich  skin,  to  the 
end  tliat  thou  mayst  henceforward  appear  with  that  orna- 
ment in  the  battle."* 

That  said,  Mushafa  went  forth  against  the  Christian, 
who  enquired  of  him,  "  To  what  high  race  among  the 
noble  Moslemah  dost  thou  belong  ?"  Whereat  Mushafa, 
wheeling  his  lance,  replied,  "  Hedhe  ginsi,  Hedhe  nasbi," 
— "  This  is  my  nobility,  this  my  parentage." 

They  then  fought  for  some  time,  both  (mvaliers  maintain- 
ing the  combat  with  much  valour  arid  dexterity,  wounding 
each  other  with  shrewd  thrusts  of  the  lance,  wheeling  their 
horses  with  admirable  mastery,  and  each  avoiding  the  blows 
of  the  other,  while  he  dealt  his  own  with  a  marvellous  force 
and  rapidity.  Thus  they  continued  confronting  the  assaults 
of  each  other  with  a  boldness  and  agility  that  was  the 
wonder  of  all :  but  at  length  the  Mosleman  general,  less 

*  In  the  challenges  to  single  combat,  which  at  that  time  frequently 
preceded  a  battle,  it  was  the  ancient  right  of  the  general  in  supreme 
command  of  the  Moslemah,  to  dispose  of  whatever  trophies  or  spoils 
might  be  gained,  by  such  champions  of  his  host  as  had  vanquished  the 
enemy  :  these  he  could  bestow  on  the  conqueror,  keep  for  liimself,  or 
add  to  the  general  mass  of  the  booty,  at  his  pleasure. — Cunde. 
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exhausted  by  previous  exertions  than  his  opponent,  and 
much  younger  than  the  Christian  cavalier,  wheeled  his  horse 
with  a  more  rapid  movement,  and  taking  his  adversary  thus 
at  advantage,  wounded  him  in  the  side  with  a  mortal  thrust 
of  his  lance,  and  the  Infidel  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 
Mushafa  instantly  sprang  from  his  own  and  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  foe  :  he  then  despoiled  the  Christian's  charger  of  its 
rich  covering,  and  returned  to  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Al- 
manzor,  who  embraced  him  and  gave  him  that  costly  skin 
as  he  had  promised. 

The  signal  for  combat  being  then  given,  both  armies  met 
in  a  sanguinary  encounter,  which  continued  until  night  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle :  but  that  soon  happened,  because 
the  day  was  far  spent  ])efore  the  fight  began.  On  the 
following  morning  the  Christians  showed  no  disposition  to 
recommence  the  combat.  They  retired,  in  effect,  before  the 
light  had  fully  appeared,  and  Almanzor  returned  to  the 
capital  in  triumph. 

At  this  time  there  arrived  in  Cordova,  Abdallah  Ben 
Ibrahim  El  Omeya,  an  African,  born  at  Asila,  but  whose 
family  belonged  to  Sidonia.  His  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  learning  had  caused  the  King  Alhakem  Almostansir 
Billah  to  invite  him  to  the  capital ;  and  leaving  Egypt  he 
had  disembarked  at  Almeria  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  king.  But  from  that  time  he  had  wandered  about  in 
poverty  and  incertitude  until  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Ab- 
dallah, being  made  acquainted  with  his  merits  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  case,  renewed  the  invitation  given  by 
King  Alhakem ;  when,  soon  perceiving  the  value  of  the 
man,  he  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  Saragossa, 
and  made  him  a  member  of  the  Mexuar,  or  Council  of 
State. 

This  Abdallah  Ben  Ibrahim  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  but  he  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Iracas,  and 
for  that  cause  the  people  of  Saragossa  called  him  the 
Drunkard  of  the  Ebro.  They  furthermore  accused  him  of 
avarice,  and  a  covetous  tenacity  of  whatever  he  could  make 
his  own. 

About  this  time  the  Sultana  mother  caused  a  magnificent 
mosque  to  be  constructed  in  Cordova,  which  was  called 
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Mezquita  Sobeiha,  from  her  name,  but  more  commonly  the 
Mosque  of  the  Mother  of  Hixem.  The  Prefect  of  that 
work  was  Abdallah  Ben  Said  Ben  Muhamad  Ben  Batri, 
who  was  Saliib  Xarta  of  the  city.  He  had  also  been  en- 
trusted, by  order  of  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Almanzor,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  restorations  then  proceeding  at 
the  Grand  Aljama. 

In  the  year  371  there  was  an  attack  made  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Gallicia  with  a  carefully  selected  body 
of  foot  and  horse.  In  this  expedition  Muhamad  Almanzor 
was  accompanied  by  Abdallah  Ben  Abdelaziz,  Wali  of 
Toledo ;  they  laid  the  country  desolate  along  the  whole  line 
of  their  march,  and  coming  to  Medina  Zamora,  the  Hagib 
laid  siege  to  that  city,  which  the  troops  finally  entered 
sword  in  hand.  They  occupied  many  other  strong  towns 
also,  taking  possession  of  more  than  one  hundred  places, 
which  they  plundered  of  their  Hocks  and  herds,  making 
captives  large  numbers  of  the  people,  young  men  and 
maidens.  The  Hagib  Muhamad  Abdallah  connnanded  that 
the  defences  of  ak  such  towns  as  possessed  any  of  great 
strength  should  be  destroyed ;  the  booty  taken  in  tiiis 
irruption  was  so  enormous  that  all  the  soldiers,  tliose  of  the 
provinces  and  frontier  not  excepted,  had  their  covetousness 
fully  satiated,  and  became  very  generous  to  their  friends. 

On  his  return  to  Cordova,  the  Hagib  Almanzor  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  preceded  by  more  than  nine  thousand 
captives,  who  were  driven  before  him  in  troops  of  fifty,  all 
bound  together  by  one  cord.  The  Wali  Abdallah  Ben 
Abdelaziz  made  a  similar  triumph  of  his  entry  into  his 
city  of  Toledo,  leading  with  him  four  thousand  captives, 
and  bringing  furthermore  the  reputation  of  having  ci'.t  off 
the  heads  of  as  many  infidels  during  the  course  of  that 
expedition. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Almanzor,  again  ac- 
companied by  Abdallah  Ben  Abdelaziz,  returned  to  the 
land  of  Gallicia :  they  crossed  the  liouro,  and  devastated 
the  countrv  of  the  Christians  without  meeting  any  oppo- 
sition, nor  did  the  infidels  then  come  forth  to  battle  ;  but 
they  followed  the  Mosleman  host,  observing  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops,  and  occupying  the  heights  along  the 
line  of  march, 
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On.  this  occasion  the  Moslemah  were  taught  by  experience 
that  they  ought  not  to  despise  the  force  of  the  Christians 
when  the  latter  had  no  great  numbers,  seeing  that  if  but 
few  they  were  very  brave,  and  well  practised  in  war. 
The  Hagib  Muhamad  Almanzor  had  divided  his  host  into 
two  parts,  and  having  fixed  his  camp  in  a  valley  wonder- 
fully rich  in  pastures,  with  a  pleasant  stream  flowing 
through  the  midst  of  them,  his  advanced  posts  per- 
mitted their  horses  to  disperse  along  the  banks,  and  all 
lay  carelessly  reposing  themselves,  as  if  the  enemy  had 
been  far  distant. 

But  the  Christians  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity,  and  no  sooner  perceived  the  state  of  the 
Moslemah  posts  from  the  heights  where  they  held  their 
watch,  than  they  poured  down  like  a  torrent,  falling  upon 
the  unprepared  soldiery  with  infinite  impetuosity  and 
frightful  vociferations.  All  the  camp  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  this  sudden  onslaught ;  the  more  valiant  rushed 
to  their  arms,  but  the  greater  mass  of  that  multitude 
began  to  fly  in  disorder,  without  knowing  whither,  inso- 
much that  one  troop  falling  over  another  they  rode  down 
and  destroyed  their  own  people.  The  Infidels  thus  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  of  the  first  encampment,  cutting 
down  and  making  their  way  through  all  that  opposed  them, 
when  a  terrible  carnage  ensued. 

TKefugitives  from  thefirst  division  soon  communicated  their 
terror  to  the  second ;  but  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Almanzor,  who 
was  in  his  pavilion,  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things,  than  he  got  on  horseback,  and  rushed  forth 
with  his  guard  of  cavalry  to  meet  the  enemy,  calling  his 
brave  generals  by  their  names  to  join  him  in  the  defence, 
and  all  replied  at  once  to  that  appeal.  So  effectual,  indeed, 
was  the  presence  of  the  Hagib  that  he  soon  began  to  rally 
his  people ;  they  recovered  from  their  panic,  and,  although 
with  much  difficulty,  at  length  succeeded  in  wresting  from 
the  Christians  a  victory  of  which  they  believed  themselves 
certain. 

The  Hagib  subsequently  reproached  his  advanced  guard 
for  the  terror  they  had  shown  and  the  ignominy  of  their 
flight,  and  so  effectually  did  he  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  that  they  desired  nothing   more  earnestly  than  an" 
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opportunity  for  recovering  themselves  in  his  opinion,  while 
taking  vengeance  at  the  same  time  on  their  hated  enemies. 
Full  of  that  ardour,  they  pursued  the  Christians  even  to 
Medina  Leyonis,  where  they  compelled  them  to  ohut 
themselves  up  ;  and  if  the  season  of  rains  had  not 
intervened,  would  doubtless  have  forced  an  entrance  into 
that  city. 

Muhamad  Almanzor  then  returned  to  Cordova,  where 
he  was  received  with  much  honour.  But  the  rejoicings 
and  festivals  of  victory  did  not  cause  hiin  to  forget  his 
meditated  vengeance.  Giaffar  Ben  Othman  still  languished 
in  prison,  but  that  was  not  enough ;  and  the  Hagib  Mu- 
hamad now  sent  the  order  for  his  death,  which  took  place 
accordingly.  It  is  true  that  some  authorities  declare  Ben 
Othman  to  have  died  of  grief  and  affliction  of  heart :  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  departed  to  the  mercy  of  Allah  at  the  end 
of  the  vear  872. 

At  this  time  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Maqueda  and 
Wakex  were  restored  by  order  of  Muhamad  Almanzor,  and 
the  works  were  given  in  charge  to  the  architect  Fatho  Ben 
Ibrahim  El  Omeya,  known  as  Aben  El  Caxari,  of  Toledo. 
This  Eatho  was  much  renowned  for  his  acquirements,  as 
well  as  for  his  travels  in  the  East :  he  had  shortly  before 
completed  two  large  mosques  at  Toledo, — that  of  Gebal 
Berida,  and  that  of  Adabegin. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  the  distinguished  sage  Chalaf 
Ben  Meruan  El  Omeya  El  Sahari, — so  called  from  Sahara 
Haiwat,  a  town  of  the  Algarve  of  Spain, — departed  from  his 
native  land  with  all  his  household,  and  went  to  establish 
his  dwelling  in  the  East.  He  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  that  his  renowned  family  had 
produced. 

In  the  year  373  the  Christians,  fearing  the  irruptions 
made  by  the  Hagib  Muhamad  Abdallah  Ben  Abi  Amer 
Almanzor,  w^ithdrew  all  their  riches  from  the  cities  of  As- 
torica  and  Leyonis,  as  well  as  from  many  other  towns, 
retiring  to  the  mountains  with  their  families  and  flocks. 
Nor  did  their  fears  deceive  them  :  no  sooner  had  the  spring 
arrived  than  the  Hagib  sallied  forth  against  them  with  the 
troops  of  Andalusia,  Merida,  and  Toledo  j  all  content  and 
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joyous  at  the  prospect  of  plunder  before  them,  ana  feeling 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  good  fortune  of  their 
generals. 

Arrived  at  the  frontier,  Muhamad  Almanzor  passed  his 
forces  in  review,  and  having  made  such  division  of  the  host 
as  he  thought  good,  proceeded  to  besiege  the  city  of  Leyo- 
nis.  This  place  was  a  very  strong  one,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  amply  furnished  with  towers  :  it  had  gates  of 
bronze,  of  which  each  was  a  fortress  in  itself.  The  Hagib 
pressed  the  siege  very  closely,  and  during  five  days  many 
obstinate  combats  were  fought  beneath  the  walls,  which  he 
caused  to  be  assailed  with  engines  of  war,  and  machines  of 
wonderful  construction. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  massive  gates  were  forced,  and 
breaches  were  effected  on  several  parts  of  the  walls.  During 
three  days  longer  a  false  attack  was  made  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  the  true  assault  being  made  on  the  western 
side,  where  Abdallah  Almanzor  himself,  rendered  impatient 
and  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  resistance  offered  by 
those  valiant  infidels,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  place. 
With  a  banner  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other  he 
pressed  forward,  cutting  down  all  that  opposed  his  progress. 
He  slew  the  brave  Alcaide  of  the  Christians  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  all  the  followers  of  that  unfortunate  chief, 
following  the  example  he  had  given  them,  died  fighting 
where  they  stood. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  evening  that  the  Moslem  ah 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  city,  and  even  then  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  under  arms  and  keep  watch  through 
the  night.  On  the  following  day  the  place  was  sacked  :  when 
the  C/hristians  remaining  alive,  and  who  still  persisted  in 
defending  themselves,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  all  beside, 
with  the  women  and  children,  were  made  captive. 

Almanzor  then  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city;  but  not 
desiring  to  make  any  longer  stay,  he  could  not  complete 
the  demolition  of  the  towers,  which  were  strong  to  a  marvel : 
these,  therefore,  remained,  not  indeed  erect,  yet  still  but 
half  thrown  down. 

A  similar  fate  befel  the  city  of  Astorica.  The  (defence 
made  was  obstinate,  but  the  defenders  laboured  in  Tain, 
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seeing  that  God  had  resolved  to  destroy  their  strong  walls 
and  the  vast  thickness  of  those  great  to\Yera  in  which  they 
had  put  their  trust.  On  his  return,  Almanzor  demolished 
the  citv  of  Sedmanca  likewise,  and  content  with  these  ad- 
vantages  he  then  returned  to  Cordova,  being  received  with 
acclamations  of  triumph  in  all  the  cities  through  which 
he  passed. 
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Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  35.  6d. 
each. 

*^*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  4to. 
los.  6d. 

History    of   the    House    of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.     4  vols.     3 J.  6d.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libraries, 
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CRAIK'S  (a.  L.)  Piirsult  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.   5^. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.     5j. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
M.A.     y.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  G.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steelj  after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE.  The  Inferno.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.   By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 

The  Purgatorio.     A  Litera>l 


Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     Sj. 

DE  COMMINES  (PhiUp),  Me- 
moirs of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII. , 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  3J.  6d. 
each. 


DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scot.  7  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

I. — Captain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III. — Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV. — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mr?, 
Christian  Davies. 

V, — History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII, — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DEMMIN'S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
7j.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I. ,  3^.  6d. ;  Vols. 
II.-V.,  5 J.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Corlnne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     3^.  6d. 

DEVEYS  Logic,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.     5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations ;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.    With  all  the 
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Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).     55. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

DIDRON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy :  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6j. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     5^. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  Byjohn  William  Draper. 
M.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols.     ^s.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

DYER'S  History  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Fall  of  Constan- 
tinople. 3rd  edition,  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Arthur  Ilas- 
sall,  M.A.    6  vols.    35.  dd  each. 


DYER'S  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its 

Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum, 
7j.  dd. 

DYER  (T.  F.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Fast. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.    Sj. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.     3^.  6af. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.     31.  6</. 

ELZE'S  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S    Works.      5   vols. 
3J.  dd,  each. 

I. — Essays   and   Representative 
Men. 
II. — English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
III. — Society  and  Solitude — Letters 
and    Social     Aims  —  Ad- 
dresses. 
VI. — Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
V. — Poems. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of 
Magic.  Translated  by  William 
Howitt.    2  vols.     5j.  each. 

EPICTETXJS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.     5j. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.   2  vols.    5^.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


EXTTROPIUS.— ^^tf  Justin. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.  Cruse,  M.  A.  5  J. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendence.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Biay, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  5^*  each. 

PAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 


History  of  Tom    Jones,    a 

Foundling.     With  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Amelia.    With    Cruikshank's 

Illustrations'     5^, 

FLAXMAN'S  Lectiu'es  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6s. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland,     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 


—  Critical  Essays.  Edited  by 
J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

—  Essays  :  on  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    3x.  6d. 

—  Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 
Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     3^.  6d» 


FOSTER'S  Essays  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  With  Notes 
OF  Sermons  and  other  Pieces. 
y,  6d. 

GASPARY'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.     3s.  6d. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 

Chronicle  of. — See  Old  English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.     5^. 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  ot—See  Old 
English  Chronicles, 

GIBBON'S  Dooline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.     7  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.     2  vols.     ioj. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     6j. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    5J. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheira,  Ph.D.     5^. 
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GOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.     3 J.  (id.  each. 

I.  and  II.— roetry    and    Truth 
from  My  Own  Life.     New 
and  revised  edition. 
III. —  Faust.      Two    Parts,    cona- 

plete.     (Swan  wick.) 
IV. — Novels  and  Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations   with   Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII. — Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIV.— Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.  A  new 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  5 
vols.     3J.  hd.  each, 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscoBEL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.     5j. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3^.  (id,  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Burges,  M.A.    55-. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUo- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles 
Tatiiis — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.   R.   Smith,   M.A. 


GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.     3^.  dd. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     3J.  6^. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.    3J.  6flf.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     31.  dd. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Vlsoonti. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     3^.  dd. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     y,  dd. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 
3^.  dd, 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  pnd 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     S^. 

HARD  WICK'S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  I  lard  wick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    ^s. 


Contained  in  Bo/m's  Libraries. 
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HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria — The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  3J.  6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    4  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 
I.— Twice-told  Tales,   and   the 

Snow  Image. 
II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
III. — Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
liazlitt.     3J.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  tlie  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays* 
3^-.  6d. 

Lectures    on    the   English 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers.     3J.  6d, 

The  Plain  Speaker,  Opinions 

en  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3^.  6d. 

Round  Talle.     ^s.^d. 


V 


Sketches    and   Essays. 

6d. 

—  The  Spirit  of  the  Age;  or, 
Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     3^.  6d. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 


Edited  l^y  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
3J.  6d. 

BEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5^. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Complete 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.     3J.  ed. 

Travel-Pictures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 


Book  of  ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3^.  6d. 

HELP'S  Life  of  Christophor 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     3.r.  6c/. 

Life   of  Hernando   Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.     3j.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Pizarro.     ^^s.  6d. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.     3J.  6d. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     5^. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  tim.e.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     6s. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.     §1. 

HENRY'S  (Matthev7)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.    5^^. 

HELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea.  —  See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS,  Translated  by  th« 
Rev.  Henry  Gary,  M.A.     35.  6d. 

Notes  on,  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     5^. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler,     '^s. 
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HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     Sj. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E,  T.  W.)  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     2  vols.     3^-.  dd.  each. 

HOLBEIN'S  Dance  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     ^s. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     5J. 

Odyssey.    Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     5^. 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo  :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  181 5.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,     y.  6d. 

The  Campaign   of  Sedan : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3^.  6d. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     3 J.  td, 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Plernani— Ruy  Bias — 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     3^.  6d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
3J.  6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5^. 


HUMBOLDT'S  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  his  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  America  during 
the  years  1 799- 1 804.  Tran  slated 
by  T.  Ross.    3  vols.     5^.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.   Translated 

by  E.  C.  Otte  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 
Ss, 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Collector's 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5^. 
each. 

HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     35.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  i  together  with  hei 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3j.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,     ^s. 

INGULPH'H  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5J. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)   Com- 
plete Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     3^.  (>d.  each. 
L — Salmagundi,     Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 

H.— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

HL — Bracebridge  Hall,    Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 

IV. — The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

V. — Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
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Irving's  (Washington)  Complete 
Works  continued. 

VI.  &  VII. — Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 

Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   4  vols. 

Life    and    Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.   2  vols. 
3^.  dd.  each. 

ISOCBATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  b/  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     SJ. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  CcBiir  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3^.  dd.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
y.dd. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.     5^. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  diiring  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.     5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.     5^. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 


JOSEPHUS  fPlavlus),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
1$.  6d.  each. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     5^. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

JUSTIN  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS.  SUL- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     5^. 

.KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.     5^. 

Prolegomena  and  Meta- 
physical Foundation  s  of  Natural 
Science.  Translated  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     5^. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy, illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.     5^. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notts 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     3s.  6d, 
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LAMARTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  Restoration 

of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     3.?.  6d.  each. 

— —  History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848.     3J.  ed. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  EUa 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
3J.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth.    3^'.  6d. 

Memorials   and  Letters   of 

Charles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols. 
3.r.  6d.  each. 

Tales    from     Shakespeare 


■  With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 
3i-.  (>d. 

LANES  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vols.     3J.  6d.  each, 

LAPPENBERG'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Ottd  2  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING, 

by  B;irry,  Opie,  Fuseli.     Edited 
by  R.  Wornum.     5^. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.     5^. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  oi 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.     With  Maps.     5^. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmem.  2  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  ol 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.     3^.  6d. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  51. 

LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.     4  vols.     $s,  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
3J.  (>d.  each. 

Life  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King.     3J-.  6d. 

LOOKHART  (J.  G.)— 5«  Burns. 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8  vols.  51. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S    Prose 

Works.  With  16  full-page  Wood 
Engravings.     5j. 
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LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.     5-^' 

LOWNDES'  Bibllograpber's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  5^.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2.1.  2s. 

LONaUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
— Sei  Greek  Romances. 

LUOAN'S  Pharsalla.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5^. 

LUOIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     ^s. 

LUCRETIUS.  A  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 
Reprinted  Irom  the  Final  (4th) 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.     5^. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 


Watson,  M.A.     5^. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and;  I'^dited  by  Willianr. 
Hazlitt.     3^.  6d, 

Autobiography.-—^^ 

MiCHELET. 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.     3^.  6d. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Blr.ck- 
well.     5^. 


MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Petrifactions 
and  their  Teachings.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6s. 

"Wonders  of  Geology,     8th 


Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  coloured 
Geological  Map  of  England, 
Plates,  and  upwards  ol  200 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.    'js.  6d.  each. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed : 
l^eing  a  Translation  of  *  I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    5j. 

MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     5^. 

MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  R.N.) 
Masterman  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.     3^'.  6d. 

Mission ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3^.  6d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 


With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.     3J.  6d. 

—  Privateersman.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.     3^^.  6a 

—  Settlers  in  Canada.    10  En- 


gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3s.  6d. 

—  Poor  Jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.     3J.  6d. 


Peter  Simple.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Midshipman  Easy.    With  8 

full-page  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.     7^.  6d. 
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MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
181 5.     3 J.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.  4  vols. 
3^.  dd.  each. 

See  Comic's  Positive  Philosophy. 

MATTHEW   PARIS'S    English 

History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 

1273.     Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 

Giles,  D.C.L.     3  vols.     5^.  each. 

[  Vols.  II.  and  III.  out  0/ print. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
ington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.     55. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.     T^s.  6d.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     5^. 

MICHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes,     -^s.  hd. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3^.  dd. 

MIGNET'SHistory  of  theFrench 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
3J.  dd.     New  edition  reset. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  byj.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
3.f.  (id, 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  Illustrated,from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3^.  dd.  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 


moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  3J.  dd. 
each. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.     2  vols.     3J.  dd.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic  Works. 

A    new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.   2  vols.  5^.  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3 J.  dd.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  01 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3J.  dd.  each. 

MORPHY'S    Games,   of   Chess. 

Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  theAmerican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.     5J. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History, 
liy  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 

♦  duction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.     3J.  dd.  each. 
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MUDIE'S  Brltisli  Birds ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.     2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.    10  vols.  3^.6^.  each. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.     35-.  dd. 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  vols.     3^.  6^.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     3^.  dd. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAXCENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     5x. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2,5. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits :  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits,     ^s. 


NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3  vols. 
3 J.  dd.  each. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.     5^. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     <,s. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics :  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.     31.  6d. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Ecole- 
siastical  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
EvROULT.     4  vols.     55.  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.     3^.  dd. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  01  Alfred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
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OF  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  ^s. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of 
Greece.  NewlytranslatedbyA.R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     Si. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5.f.  each. 

PERCY'S  Rellquea  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3 J.  6d.  each. 

PERSIUS.— 5^g  Jdvenal. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.    5^. 

PHILO  -  JUD^US,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.    4  vols.     5^.  each. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
W^orld  and  12  coloured  Plates.  <^s. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Daw.son  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore,     ^s. 


PLANCHE.     History  of  British 
Costiime,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the   Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.       By    J.    R.    Planche, 
Somerset  Herald.    With  upwards 
of  40G  Illustrations,     v^s. 
PLATO'S  Works.   Literally  trans- 
lated,    with     Introduction     and 
Notes.     6  vols.     5^.  each. 
I. — The    Apology  of    Socrates, 
Crito,  Pha^do,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus,  Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron,  Lysis.      Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II. — The  Republic,    Timseus,   and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 
ni. — Meno,      Euthydemus,      The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
IV. — Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,     Hippias,    Ion, 
The  Two   Alcibiades,   The- 
ages,     Rivals,     Hipparchus, 
Minos,    Clitopho,     Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
V. — The    Laws.      Translated    by 

G,  Burges. 
VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated  by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     5^. 
PLAUTUS'S   Comedies.    Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.   Riley,  M.A.     2 
vols.     5/.  each. 
PLINY'S    Natural     History. 
Translated    by    the     late     John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
l^iley,  M.A.     6  vols.     5^.  each. 
PLINY.     The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.     Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     5j. 
PLOTINUS,    Select    Works    of. 
Translated    by    Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.     Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.     SJ. 
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PLUTAKCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    3^.  dd.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.     Sj. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.     By  W.  J.  Linton.     3^.  (>d. 

POLITICAL    CYCLOPiEDIA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     5j.  each. 

Homer's  Iliad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     5^. 


Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c. ,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs,    ^s. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     5^. 

POUSHZIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 

Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl — The  Shot 
— The  Snow  Storm — The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali — The  Egyi)tian  Nights — 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     3J.  dd. 


PRE  SCOTT'S  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

Reign    of    Ferdinand    and 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3J.  6d. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in v/hich 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5^. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5^. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5^. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  ioj.  6d. 

PROUT'S  (Father)  ReUques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     5J. 
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QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.    2  vols.     ^s. 

each. 

• 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     3J.  dd.  each. 

RANKE'S  History  of  the  Popes, 

during  the  Last  Four  Centuries. 
Translated  by  E.  Foster.  Mrs. 
P'oster's  translation  revised,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  G.  R. 
Dennis.  B.A.  3  vols.  ^^s.  6d.  each. 

History  of   Servia  and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
3^.  6ci. 

RECREATIONS  In  SHOOTING. 

By  *  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.     5^. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Architecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     5^. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  li.  W.  Beechy. 
2  vols.     3 J.  6d.  each. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion. Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner, 
M.A.     $5. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.     3^.  6d. 

Flower,  Fruit,   and   Thorn 

Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.  Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     3*.  6d 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  vols.    5^.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
1 235, formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

[  Vo/.  II,  out  of  print. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

See  Burn. 


ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Pontl- 
ficate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols,     y*  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

called  *  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3^.  6d. 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     3^.  (}d.  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS      PATERCULUS. 

Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3^.  6d, 
each : — 

L — History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 
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Schiller's  Works  continued. 

II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III. — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.— Robbers  (with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, /Esthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical 
VII. — Wallenstein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini    and    Death    of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^.  dd. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     3 J.  dd. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 


Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  German.  3^.66^. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.     Translated  by  J.  13. 
Robertson.     3;.  6^. 

SCHLEGEL'S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Caesar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitetock. 
Zs.  6d. 

Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.     3^.  6d. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     3J.  6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     5^. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     ^s. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     5j. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger,    "^s.  6d. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
3J.  6d. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3^.  6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5^. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.     3^-.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^ .  dd. 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE  (WiUlam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Eize, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.     5j. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe, 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  5j.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
3J.  6ar. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  ol 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.    2  vols.     3.?,  dd.  each. 

SMITH'S  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposite^.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.    5j. 

Synonyms    Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.     6j. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     2  vols.     3J:.  dd,  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.     3^.  6d. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modern  History.  2  vols. 
3 J.  dd.  each. 

SMYTH'S    (Professor)  Lectures 
on    the    French    Revolution. 
2  vols.     3^.  6</.  each. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.     2nd  Edition.     5^. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  ol 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    31.  dd. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle.  With  BibUo- 
graphy  and  Cruikshank's  Illus- 
trations.   2 vols.    3^.  dd.  each. 

The  EspedJtlon  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and  Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 
3J.  6</. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  'Scholas- 
tlcus ').  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (a.  d.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     51. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.     51. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.     5^. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.     5^. 

Robert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     3J.  (id. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  Pkilostor- 
Gius,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Walford» 
M.A.     5f. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,byR.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    5j.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools, 
By  George  Stanley.     5^. 

STARLING'S  (Miss) Noble  Deeds 
of  Women.  With  14  Steel  En- 
gravings.    5  J. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  Player's 
Handbook.     5^. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
55. 
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STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  player's 
Companion.  Comprising  a  Trea- 
tise on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original 
Problems.  5J. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.    5j. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     5j. 

STOWE  (Mrs.H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.     Illustrated.     3^.  dd. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
55.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (A^es)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition,  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5x.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.    5^.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.     5r, 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals,     5^. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Ca3sars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.     55. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.     3 J.  dd.  each. 

[  Vols.  I.-XL  ready. 
I.~A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Swift's  Prosk  WsfOKViH  contintied. 

II.— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.&l  V. — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 
V. — Historical    and     Political 

Tracts  (English). 
VI. — The  Drapier's   Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &c. 
VII. — Historical      and       Political 
Tracts  (Irish). 
VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
IX.  —Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X. — Historical  Writings. 
XI. — Literary  Essays. 
XII. — Index  and  Bibliography,  &c. 
[In  preparation. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

TASSO'3   Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.     With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- . 
cuts  by  Thurston,     ^s. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.   3^.  6</. 

TEN  BRINK— ^^^  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PH.ffilDRUS. 
Literally  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Ph^edrus.    5^. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
OHUS,  and  TYRT-EUS.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     <,s. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.d. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.    Translated.     5^. 
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THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  2  vols.  3^.  6^.  each. 

THUCYDIDES.     The  Pelopon- 

neslan  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3 J-,  dd.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     5j. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines.    Illustrated.     5^. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  2  vols.  55. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 


Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  *js.  6d. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A,  Plamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     With  Portrait.     3^.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'ln- 
genu,  and  other  Tales.     3^,  6d. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     5  J. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &o. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
BuUen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     5^. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By  '  An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      5J. 


WELLINGTON,  Victories  of. 
See  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  In 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.     3^.  6d. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  Archaeology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated.    5j. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates,     ^s. 

WHEATLEY'S  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     35-.  6d. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.    5^. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     3^.  6d. 

WILLI  A.M  of  MALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     5J. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     5^.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.     3^.  6d. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with 


General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions.   Edited  by  B.  Thorpe.  5x. 


THE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 
With  specially  designed  title-pages^  ln?iding,  and  end-papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ; 
In  leather,  3s.  net. 

*  The  Yoik  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.' — Bookman. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S    EVELINA.       Edited,   with   an    Introduction   and 

Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY'S  CECILIA.    Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.   2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  3  vols. 

BURTON'S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole.     2  vols. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  Motteux's  Translation,  re- 
vised.   With  LocKH art's  Life  and  Notes.    2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  :  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
OF  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otranto,     With  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S  FRIEND.  A  series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK  AND  OMNIANA.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  AND  NOTES  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and  other  English  Poets.     Edited  by  T.  AsiiE,  B.A. 

DRAPER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.     2  vols. 

EBERS'  AN    EGYPTIAN   PRINCESS.     Translated  by  E.  S. 

BUCHHEIM. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampson. 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES  (2  vols.),  AMELIA  (i  vol.),  JOSEPH 

ANDREWS  ( I  vol.). 

GASKELL'S  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 


The  York  Library —continued. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swan.     Revised  edition,  by  Wynnard  Hoopkr,  M.A. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.D. 
Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Bkeul, 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE'S  POETRY  AND  TRUTH  FROM  MY  OWN  LIFE. 
Translated  by  M.  Steele-Smith,  with  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by 
Karl  Breul,  Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun). 

HOOPER'S  WATERLOO  :  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE 
FIRST  NAPOLEON.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

IRVING'S  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  OR  THE  HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Characteris- 
tics of  Women  :  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS    ANTONINUS,   THE    THOUGHTS 

OF.      Translated  by  George  Long,   M.A.      With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  MATTHEW  Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S    MR.    MIDSHIPMAN   EASY.     With  8  Illustra- 

trations.     i  vol.     PETER  SIMPLE.     With  8  Illustrations,     i  vol. 

MIGNET'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

from  1789  to  1 8 14. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.  Cotton's  translation.  Revised  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt.     3  vols, 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  MONCURE  D.  CoNVV^AY.     3  vols. 

PASCAL'S    THOUGHTS.       Translated  from   the   Text   of  M. 

AUGUSTE  MOLINIER  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.     Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  during  the  Last  Four 
Centuries.     Mrs.  Foster's  translation.    Revised  by  G.  R.  Dennis.    3  vols. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  tlie  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS.— THE  WARDEN 
(i  vol.),  BARCHESTER  TOWERS  (i  vol.),  DR.  THORNE  (i  vol.), 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE  (i  vol.),  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLING- 
TON  {2  vols.),  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET  (2  vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S  ZADIG  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Translated  by 
R.  Bruce  Boswell. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
Betham  Edwards. 

Other  Volumes  are  in  Preparation. 


BELL'S    HANDBOOKS 


OF 


THE    GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  REISSUE. 
Post  8vo,  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  3^.  6d.  net  each. 


TAe  following  Volumes  have  been  issued  : 

BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Streeter.     2nd  Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Leader  Scott. 

CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 

CARLO    CRIVELLI.      By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A. 

DELLA  ROBBIA.     By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi.    2nd  Edition. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 

DONATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea.     2nd  Edition. 

GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.     By  Ethel  Halsey. 

FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE.    By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A. 

GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 

FRANS  HALS.     By  Gekald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.   3rd  Edition. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCL     By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 

MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 

MICHEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord   Ronald  Sutherland   Gower,    M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO.     By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.     2nd  Edition. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.     By  H.  Strachey.     2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell.    2nd  Edition. 
RUBENS.     By  Hope  Rea. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud  Cruttwell.    2nd  Edition. 
SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VAN  DYCK.     By  Lionel  Oust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 
WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gowrr,  M.A  ,  F.S.A. 
Wrilc  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 


THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW. 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 


Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  8vo.,  price  \s.  6d.  net  per  volume ; 
also  a  cheaper  edition,  is.  net  per  volume  ;  or  2s.  net  in  limp  leather  ;  also 
a  few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  5^.  net  per 
volume. 

Now  Complete  in  39  Volumes. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 

WELL. 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  C^SAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  III. 
KING  HENRY  VIII. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  II. 
KING  RICHARD  III. 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

TPIE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFPII  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


*  A  fascinating  little  edition.' — Notes  and  Queries. 

'  A  cheap,  very  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  edition.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
But  a  few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  considered 
iditions  de  luxe.     To-day,  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  regarded.' — Studio. 

'  Handy  in  shape  and  size,  wonderfully  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  yet  admirably  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  No  one  who  wants  a  good  and  convenient  Shakespeare — without 
excursuses,  discursuses,  or  even  too  many  notes — can  do  better,  in  our  opinion,  than 
subscribe  to  this  issue :  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints." — 
Vanity  Fair. 

'  What  we  like  about  these  elegant  booklets  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
paper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  and  decoration ;  such  stout  laid  paper  will  last  for  ages. 
On  this  account  alone,  the  '  Chiswick  *  should  easily  be  first  among  pocket  Shake- 
speares.' —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*^*  The  Chiszvick  Shakespeare  may  also  be  had  bound  in  12  volumes^ 
full  %ilt  back,  price  36J.  net. 


2<i 


) 


New  Editions,  foap.  8vo.  2«.  6d.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE     EDITION 


OF  TEK 


BRITISH      POETS. 

•This  excellent  edition  of  the  Bnf^liah  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  are  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  volnmes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.' — St,  James's  Gazette. 

*  An  excellent  series-    Small,  handy,  and  complete.' — Saturday  Review. 


Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 


Blake.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti, 

Bums.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
3  vols. 

Butler. 

2  vols. 

*  

Campbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Ohatterton.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     2  vols. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 
2  vols. 

Coleridge.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.    2  vols. 

Collins.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Thomas. 
Cowper.    Edited  by  John  Bruce, 

P.S.A.    3  vols. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Goldsmith.  Revised  Edition  by 
Austin  Dobson.    With  Portrait. 

Gray.  Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  A.  B. 
Grosart. 

Her  rick.       Edited    by     George 

Saintsbury.    2  vols. 

Keats.    Edited  by  the   late  Lord 

Houghton. 

Ehrke   White.      Edited,    with    a 

Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 


Milton.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
2  vols. 

PameU.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  vols. 

Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 
2  vols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Bdited  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott.     Edited  by  John  Dennis. 

5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 

Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Teowell. 
Swift.      Edited    by    the    Rev.    J, 

Mitford.    3  vols. 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 

C.  Tovey.    2  vols. 
Vaughan.    Sacred  Poems  and 

Pious   Ejaculations.      Edited   by  the 

Rev.  H.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Dowden.    7  vols. 

Wyatt.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Young.  2  vols.  Edited  by,  the 
Rev.  J.  Mitford. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

*  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.' — Oxford  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.    Price  la.  each. 


Cricket.    By  Fred  C.  Holland. 
Cricket.    By  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 

E.  Lttteutos. 
Croquet.    By  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon. 

H.  0.  Needham. 
Lawn    Tennis.      By    H.  W.   W. 

WiLBERFOECE.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltard. 
Squash  Tennis.    By  Eustace  H. 

Miles.    DouV.le  vol.    2s. 
Tennis  and  Backets  and  Fives. 

By  Julian  Marshall,  Major  J.  Spkns, 

and  Rev.  J.  A .  Arnan  Tait. 
Golf.      By    H.    S.    0.    Everaed. 

Double  vol.    28. 
Rov/lng  and  Sculling.     By  Guy 

RlXOJT. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

Woodgate. 
Sailing.  By  E.F.  Knight,  dbl.vol,  2«. 
Swimming.    By  Mastin  and  J. 

Racster  Cobbett. 
Camping  out.    By  A.  A.  Maodon- 

ell.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatward. 

Double  vol.    23. 

Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

Wilson.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Athletics.    By  H.  H.  Griffin. 
Riding.     By   W.  A.  Keeb,    V.O. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Ladies' Riding.  ByW.A.KERE,V.O. 

Boxing.   By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 


Fencing.    By  H.  A.  Colmobf.  Dunn. 
Cycling,  By  H.  H.  Gbiffin, L. A.C, 

N.O.U.,  O.T.O.  With  a  Ohaptor  for 
Ladies,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wood.  Double 
vol.    2s. 

Wrestling.     By  Walter  Arm- 

STRONG.    New  Edition. 

Broadsword  and  Singlestick. 
By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  0.  Phil- 
lipps-Wollet. 

Gymnastics.     By  A.  P.   Jenkin. 

Double  vol.  2s. 

Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exercises.  Compiled  by 
F.  Graf. 

Indian  Clubs.  By  G.  T.  B.  Cob- 
bett and  A.  F.  Jenkin. 

Dumb-bells.    By  F.  Graf. 

Football  —  Rugby  Game.  By 
Harrt  Vassall. 

Football — Association  Game^  By 

0.  W.  Alcock.    Revised  Edition. 

Hockey.      By    F.    S.    Cbeswell. 

New  Edition. 

Skating.     By    Douglas     Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Cheetham,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 

Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  DbL  vol.  2«. 
BasebaJI.    By  Newton  Crane. 
Rounders,  Fleldball,  Bowls, 
Quoits,   Curling,  Skittles,   &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Dancing.      By   Edward   Scott. 

Double  vol.    2s. 


THE    CLUB    SERIES    OF    CARD    AND    TABLE    GAMES. 

'  No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of 


books.'— Gf  lol»e. 


Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each. 


Bridge.    By 'Templar.' 
Whist.    By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.R.S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Robert  F.  Green, 
BiUiards.     By  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

Dratson,  F.R.A.S.     With  a  Preface 

by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Hints    on    Billiards.      By  J.  P. 

Buchanan.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Chess.     By  Robert  F.  Green. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  I.  Gunsbebg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  •  Berkeiky.' 

Reversi  and  Go  Bang. 
By  '  Berkeley.' 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  •  Berkeley.' 
B6zlque  and  Crlbbage. 

By  •  Berkeley.' 

jfecart6  and  Euchre. 

By  •  Berkeley.' 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Skat.     By  Louis  Diehl. 

*»*  A  Skat  Scoring-book.    1«. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vin«rt*t-un,  Ac.  By 
Baxter- Wray. 

Parlour  and  Playgro\ind  Games. 
By  Mrs.  Lavrsnoe  CK)mk>. 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth^  crown  Zvo.    \s.  dd.  net  each. 

ENGLISH   CATHEDRALS.     An   Itinerary  and   Description.     Compiled   by  James   G. 
GiuCHRiST,   A.M.,    M.D.      Revised  and   edited   with   an    Introduction   on   Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
BANGOR.     By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 
BRISTOL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MAssit,  M.A. 
CANTERBURY.     By  Hartley  Withers.     5th  Edition. 
CARLISLE.     By  C.  King  Elkv. 
CHESTER.     By  Chaki.f.s  Hiatt.     3rd  Edition. 
CHICHESTER.     By  H.  C.  Coklette,  A.R.I. B.A.     2nd  Edition. 
DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Bvgate,  A.R.C.A.    3rd  Edition. 
ELY.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass^,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 
HEREFORD.     By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 
LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Clifton.    2nd  Edition. 
LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kenijrick,  B.A.     3rd  Edition. 
LLANDAFF.     By  E.  C.  Morgan  Wit.lmott,  A.R.I  B.A. 
MANCHESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.     2nd  Edition. 
OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmkr,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 
RIPON.     By  Cecil  Hallbtt,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
ST.  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
ST.  ASAPH.     By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 
ST.  DAVID'S.     By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I. B.A. 

ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.    2nd  Edition. 
ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 
ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK.    By  George  Worley. 
SALISBURY.     By  Gleeson  White,     3rd  Edition,  revised. 
SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  DimocK;  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 
WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  Sergeant.    3rd  Edition. 
WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange.     2nd  Edition. 
YORK.     By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

Uniform  with  above  Series,    Now  ready,     is.  6d.  net  each. 
ST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the   Rev.   Canon   Routlbdge, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY   MINSTER.      By  Charles  Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE    MINSTER     and    CHRISTCHURCH     PRIORY.       By    the    Rev.   T. 

Pekicins    M  a 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.     By  George  Worley. 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S,  SMITHFIELD.     By  George  Worley. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.     By  Harold  Baker. 

BELL'S    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated,     Crown  8vo,  clothe  2s.  6d.  net  eack, 
AMIENS.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
BAYKUX.     By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).     By  Charles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev,  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 


The  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  tli^ 
Englisli  Langfuag^e. 

WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY.        '^ 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &c. 


Dr.  MURRAY,  Editor  of  the  ^Oxford  English  Dictionary,'  says  :— '  In  this  its 
latatst  form,  and  with  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  'explanations  of  meaning'  in  'Webster'  have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limits.' 

Professor  JOSEPH  MTRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Editor  oj 
the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  says  : — '  The  new  edition  of  "  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.' 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Heoii  Master  of  Harrow,  says  :— '  I  have  always 
thought  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
English  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "Century."  For 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  "Webster  "  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prospectuses^  with  Prices  and  Specimen  Pages,  on  Application. 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE   DICTIONARY. 

The  Largest  and  Latest  Abridgment  of  'The  International.' 
Full  particulars  on  application. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  ^   SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 

50,000.  S.  &  S.  5.08. 
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Conde,  Jose  Antonio,  1765-1820. 
History  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain 


OE    MEDIAEVAL    STUDi::s 

59     QUEEN'S     PA.'^K 

Toronto    5,    Canada 
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